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HERE? are few things,so dan. in all literature as to. pre- , 
. Sent a fair and honest picture of the life of any man, and 
: eme of sucli an one as Jobn Leyden. T'oswrite without 
SEPT., 1858, i 
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Jj M | Rod x x MS 7 uw D ia ZN PA 3 i 
r , Pus a E EE v : M 1. 
2 i "a. p NON, LEYDEN." E e n us 
life. ‘and: sathusiasm, about ata into ilie inner mature 
of the subject. of. thée-sketch, and sy mpathis cing thoroughly with ‘| 
Coo s him tall his experiénces, is-to produce what is in itself la 
x  ogive,and in its results worse tban: useless. The px. 
*oo04718 rather to. give, way to that furor biographicus which insen- 
| MN sibfy" & seizes. the” pen, and to launch forth on a ‘course Of 
“extravage «ni praise or undéservod and undisoriminating eulogy, i 
in. which all faults - are hidden; andi all drawbacks to the 
| perfect pictur € kept.in the backeroknd, or but obscurely { 
|o. l5 Hinted at. Such hag been- too much tho usual mode of pro- | 
l ceeding in the case of Leyden: The tendency has been to. 
praise. "him overmuch, and ‘as_ his biographers and admirers 
have. ‘been usually those of his owh country, he has. been 
naturally raised to a- place of hoüpur, considerably higher, 
perhaps, ; than he would otherwise have filled in the estimation, 
of sober men. There was:in Leyden éveryihing calculated . 
to awaken the enthusiasm and call forth the admiration of his - 
; E and contemporaries. . He appeared.at a time wher 
Sectland had ceased to deserve, that high reputation for scholar~ 
dis. which she. had gained. for. herself in the middle ages. 
throughout the whole- continent of Europe y her .genius Tor 
scholarship., had- become extinct; athe spirit of. Buchanan and 
-Major aud Leslie had passed sway; pover ty had, instead, of. 
sending her scholars to other lands to gain at once support Uc 
aud renown, checked their growth altogether, and. England. 
had completely. carried off from. her more barren vival: the | 
aha of erudition., Leue, Séotland had never yielded i in that «| 
whieh was so emphatically her ou e metaphysical sciences, y 
but of scholarship in the high English sense of the term, / i 
. . there was but little. That glorious Scheme of education: 
-which Inox had elaborated and v ainly striven to-earry outi © 
On: tho abso: "ption of the.church lands by the nobles and thé! 4 
state, had never had. fair play. Starved ‘and. stunted in-its$ inl! 
fancy, limited-to Parish schools, and a- few ill-endowed stràgi: 
gling Grammar schools, it had. been still further shorn ot Jd | 
all power as a means for raising scholas , during the'anarehycanc- 
national woe of the times of Charles and the Second James. That’ 
. state of. ‘things ` which. in England introduced a ribald. and : 
- .artiücial- French’ literature with a foreign court, which con- 4 
s Teall Dryden into a hy pocrite and a sycophant, and NT 
the pure. streams of our literature, produced mo ‘effect ii 
Scotland whatever, but total: barrenness and gloomy . silence 
:. The big heart of the. Scotch nation ceased for a time audibly: 
DNE. beat; her. nationality . became soon EOD MOM extinguished, 
fd her roll of great names POED small. - 
The mátiousl- System . of ; education, established by. Knox | 
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cwasavell fitted io y üiftuse i à soni] aa Timited. edic: iion ahang 7 
P the many, but. quite unfitted to carry. ib^on fo: ihe. higher’. 
regions of--scholarship. . Such “endowments: as W olscy ^: mü 
Crann rer. almost, “wrested om: Henry | VIIE, oh the: diss 
solution of the ‘monasteries and previous io-tha time, had uo = ^ 
existende in.Seotland. : There was no Edward VI, ho: Blize s zu 
gud whose ‘fostering care education: might grow. Up a body 
plan bringing forth the frutta et ec lücation “and hier. refines z 
N What Eugland had un Antensity;: ; Beotland- had; 
e: tension! and wide diffusion ; aid hence freony that day. e 
this, white England esu -point tohet man S scholars and her 
z acenrate learning &mong ‘the favoured fow—albeit her peasantry T 
fis ignorant and her)loweér..elassoós do ograded,:- Scotiaud cin. 
_| point; to he. noble yeomer,. her‘ intelligent,- cotta x her s 
| read pea sanity, who are At, ooo. hot. pride : and" he basis 
her universal success ain the -w orld. Deficient, hoes p 
the -Seotch have'ge nerally. been i i5 scholarship, they; have o none. 
the less appreciated its “nporte anes, ‘and envied , the. Enghsh, 
j3 possession, mud. have at all tines. been reidy to. recognise E 
its existence. in “however modified “a form among thenisolves, 
to exalt cases which did occtir-to an undue position, « adds 
„to look upon thew: with too ‘flattering eyes Hence: óne gregy + 
souree of Leydeu's. reputation in his ‘own country. “Te was : rx 
(B a scholar, in their eyes a real genuine: uM who masteri Uo 
whatever: he applied his mind. to. with’. wonderful. ra idit Dn ^ 
whó,-at'an early age,-was supposed’ to shew the fruits .of. wies 7.79 
Scholar ship, and. ‘who, im an 3nezedibly ‘short Space of tio, nM 
made himself master of "inany , oriéntal tongues. The Scotch; 
coud teüumph with. hiva, ” ‘they could set him’ over: against, 
RE Si William J onés; - and he himself almost led then tó de 
j #0, by professedly making the. rivalry, ‘Aye, . tho" Sur ‘passing 
of Jones, tho creati object « ef his ambition, ©: ae 
A, second season. for. the’ over-estimate genial" formed 
of Leyden i8 the fact that, in oll his peculiarities and i babis: TE 
he was essenti my a Scotchman, and that to the last he cone: v. 
inum: eloried in bis -na tionality. .. This ^was muck more -` 
common a century ago than. it is ow. “Placed: as. the -Sooteh ` 
E entinuali iy were in the. emily: ages. of their dustory: in. cons . 
. : finual antagonism ` te the Enghsh, : they felt. theinselves : : 
.. | driven to assert thei separate, and . independent "position, .- 
(o0 ad Amd ever to rsenr to the fact, circled 1 by so m Muy. glowing .. Pe 
Pomemories: that they were. Scotch: - This was. increased Dn : 
| the ACCES sion of a Beoteh king, to. ihe. English thron ie, and.. 
stil, more so by tho politica: “cotitests ani: animosities that 
| were EXHI ed at the tae of the Union., The migratory 
[^ habits af the Re er too, but deepened this fooling, -amg 
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. did, ; 'and - * cdm xy? D Gn Ag "Wy. p helt? ae | 
ings. wére: none the. les“ veal and inte se," "becaüse : “they i 
, wére-.deep; and- séldoin manifested, vo tbe. 'exile : chang’ ‘to ; 


“the ‘semenabrance of bis native Td bod the poe and 
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ot nino" and in ‘both ae poems and due diis is. peer 1 UE 
: > markedly evident. ` His countrymen‘ appreciated . this, ‘and Hoc 
to them "he was all the ‘dearer as, being- emphatically one | 
Moo of theiselyes. coss E 
z 21 "A.third reason for the over-estimation in which, not only s v n 
- Leyden, but all subjects of biography are.. held, is that. the. , 
a . gualitiea of the. man as’ such too often interfere with the |. 
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E sim pártiaüty. . .of the. judgment passed . dn .his writings and . 
Tat + his deeds.. The ‘‘heart’- enters much.as an element. into the. =» 
zn “estimate in which a.1iàn is. held, The warm sympathy. that j 
cous “everywhere | ‘distinguishes Leyden. is infectious, ^the “grand” v. 


enthusiasm that led him to pursüe his favourite. -obj ects, to: . 
; study ten ‘hours a day when underan Indian fever, caries the . 
“critic away from sobérness and calm, decision. -We look- 
“into, ‘His heart and. see there all those social virtues that torni: 
"atonce^the basis and the undying -tie of friendship; we 
almost seem to feel the frm grasp of the hand of affec- 
: ition; and "to. look upon- the ‘lustrous eye that fascinates . 
T - and attracts; we join in the merry laugh, or sit down at the 
s GM : -jovial feast, and as we listen: to the flow of wit and mirth - 
B EP i and, anecdote, we. forget. the scholar and the poet in the man,’ 
and transfer to the ` two ‘former ‘that which is only the n wd 
-ful attraction of the, latter. This was reatly the case with- 
7 Taes “den, both in his. intercourse with Sir W alter, Séott and : 
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I. ro ‘the wits of. the northern metropolis, and in his" intimacy. swith. A 

M Bir Jolin. Malcolm and his Indian friends. FX ee pe ui bs 
ur 207 "Our estimate. of such a man as Leyden i is. also xery. much [s 
he ODE : 24 | “fected by the circumstances’ and: time ‘of* his. death, ‘His, ; 2 
p i oth” and „his manhood ' Wweré. alike promising; . hé'had. spent . T, E 


T ^ E Jie. xime and labour in: ‘sowing secd, "the fruits of ° 


(See {Which he v might reasonably expect soon: to. ' pluck: ‘He: 2 
DM E had: laboured ` tor: Xésulis which were, in part at lea st, begin- - SE 
[o^ so ig to ‘be Apparent, Büd.whioh he might 3 “ne time “hope. to: 

Tr ra “gather “Tn; cin all, their, full fruition. - “Phe eyes of scholiis $ 
i . m » o£. other lands- as well às bis own ‘were “on, him; "and. ‘the. best. 
EM Wishes of all accompanied hime: zT ‘he friends of his youth; who’ ET a 
UA KE had helped: and ‘otided him’ to Honours, werd: “ready: towel- | >! 
ect E a "b. ylen. she: “youumed adorned wih” "hem. He dia 13s j 
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sc vet sched i à point 4 ilu. his career, hen 4 ê 8 sad ee pas fe Was 
i ? giving way, to 8. golden. present, iud an aüspicious. füture.. ; He, - 
might é well liavé: “hoped. fos that future: Bubiit was not so. o 
^ The trec. was strück when .éovered: by Plossóras, e ere fruit | 
+ could be gathered, aud. its desolate branchésand:fivén trunk told. ^... `} 
y jto the world tbe saddest. of: tales—of hope. frustiated,^of män- | 4 
" hood blight ed; of labour lost: for this world.” . Such a fi fate owas ` z E 
pu well calculated to call ‘forth sympa athy, ‘and’ how easy Was, it to, 
1 : transfer that from the man to the : cholar; .and-so to’ rale, ihe . .£f 
'e eputation, of the latter higher than ‘vas ‘meet, tólook upon: " | 
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sg ia him rather as ideal, as what i he: might possibly have: been, had - A 
"t vu he beeh spared, than as what he "really. was rd D 
4: . While, however, we would desireto ayoid that lavish} praise aud. DE 

: | indiscriminate 'eülogy which many, ‘aid especially. his own eoun- E 
E tzymen, have: heaped upon Leyden, we think, that thereismach: 7 | 
| | ihat is intéresting in his career ns a man and: wonderful. uv his | v 
Wi. achievemer nis as A linguist, Let us look ‘alittle at‘the- details of. — ? 
4 cou {his Ife, and shortly consider those works of his whicb. hate come `- 4 
5 7 klown to. posterity, and by which chiefy they a be paepe, to = OW 
I fudge of bim. > a" uj 
O5 fe was born in R oxburghsliré on the banks of “the Terci d 

: fa Stream he often Cru, in his poems—Sepiembar, th; YO S 0. 

" [Denholis, the village in which he was born, was situated ` én. MEE 





{the old estate of Cavei's, whose. present proprietor. Mr. Douglas pe a 
;|has "lately become so well-known in religious and philosophical. a di 
literature. - His parents filled but a humble. station.iw life; his! ^^. | 
father. Jol ohn. being. & fumer, not on his own: account, but: j 
; fas the manager, of a farm. held by his mother’s uncle, Having S 
removed t to this farm. shorily after = birth; the-bo vy spent pis 
infancy and youth: in a simple: ‘cottage at the foot of ahil; with - P 
wild aud rude s scenery all'a et His ‘biographer’ Sàysit was ^. 
suchi g. scene as poets have. imagined | in their descii iptions, Ec C 
the innocencé. vud happiness of rural life. Like most Scotch ^ > 
cliildron i in their arliest years, his- home was hi$ schoo];and © f 
hero; like Sir W. Jones with ‘his: mother, at his granc d-niother’ Bl i 
‘Ifeet ho learned. to: read; and ‘first’ manifested | that insatiable: 
? T desire fof knowledge of all kinds, which bi one'of the most ~ 
[i bnarked. characteristics of his after life. (His library. was but. | 
:Iamall, but wasia all the more used; As. becamic a 4, Scotch’ family. 
the Bible was ‘first and foremost, and in the pictur ed pages . | 
of tie historical books o£ the: Old. Testament, and in the scenes ’ 
of the’ fife of Christ in the . New; he took especia. delight: 
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‘The Bible-and the History. of W allace and Braée, with other: 
parts el Beottish story, were ‘i that his own cottage possessed, i 
A but among his - neighbours.: ho soon found out. Sut ich hooks’: . 
EET Chapma: n’s Homer, Sir Day id Lindsay's Poems, 
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Pade Lost, T the Are abian Niol its’ Entertainments, Eolo 
Walter Scott tells a characteristic anecdote with reference Ux. 
to the- last mentioned worka work which had no slight a 


.influence-i in tinging ‘his boyish mind with orientalisin:— 


“ À companion had: met s with an old volume of the- Arabian Nights’ 
Enler ‘tuiniuents, . and gave an account: of its contents, which excited 
thé, curesity of young Leyden. This preeious book was in the posses- 
sion of a blaeksmith's sapprentice, who lived at several miles distance from 
Denholm; ənd the season was winter. Leyden, however, waded through 
the snow, to present himself by. Gayb weak at thé forge door, aud re- 
quest a perusal gf this interesting book in presence of the owner, for 
an unlimited loan was scarcely to We hop d:for. He was disappointed, 
Was obliged to follow the blacksmith to a “still greater distance, where 


he ‘was: "employed on. some. temporary job, "and when he found. 


him, the son of Vulcan, with ^a 'caprieo worthy of a modern 


collector; was ‘not disposed: to impart his treasure, | and put him off. 


with some apology. ' Leyden remained stationary beside him the whole 


E day, till ‘the lad, softened or wearied ‘out by his pertinacity, actually 


xiada him a. present of the volume; and he returned home by sunset, 
nad by hunger. and fatigue, bnt in triumphant possession of a 


hrensure, for which he’ would ‘have | subjected himself to -vet. greater. 


„privations: “This childish history took place when he was.about cloven 
. years old; nor is there any great violence in conjeeturing that these 


fascináting tales, obtained. with: ‘so much difio ty, may. have given his - 


' youthful mind that decided turn towards oriental learning which was dis: 
played through his whole life, -and- illustrated by his regretted and too 
cen. ‘decease: At least, the anecdote affords an early and striking 
: illustration of the ardour. of his liier: ary cuiiosity, and the perseveranca 
whieh marked i his pursuit of the means for grati fying it." 


` His adaon Hon was not. however E E to books. Even 


wat, this-early age he was .Sirangely susceptible to the iuflu- 
ences “of ow tward. nature, and. to the gloom, the grandeur, 


and the desolation -of the: scenery around liim. His boyish 
: soul drank 3 in. much of the imagination’ and fear that spring 
from ‘these; and in after life he seems to have been in the 


habit of astonishing: his friends- with his tales of the terrible. 


cand the striking, and with- his affected or real belief -iu, the 
supers stitions. end supernatural, ` ln all-respects he was a 


- Bordoser, ud grew up as such, Tetaining. all the features that. 


characterised his ‘ancestors in the days “of fend and foray, to 
the last.. Had he, liyed’ then he. “would” have, buckied on his 
sword with the best, of them, blood and. burning would have 

marked itis track, “the. hated, ‘Southron would have been the 
IU of | his fury, and -the gloomy nd terrible have pre~ 
dominated in.his stern soul. . But all ‘these qualities, that would 


thus have evidenced their existence in guch, a state of. society, | 


found, vent in his mad raids info ever i realm of NOTE Tn 
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e ORE LEYDEN c oxide n 
! hiš 4 fierce č onslanglits SOF tery castcin tongue, in Tn indomitable” ah ae 
| perseverance aud. unconquera ble-exithusiasm, in his rovigh unz y. € 
couthniess of. manner;and love of “the peculiar axi puiré, gud n Des 
iia his warm affection and demonstrative friendship. . ^ — ^ 2 
But the boy. must.gó to school, and ` fo school he went-—the 
Parish school" of- Kirktówn; two: miles: distant from his cottage. 
In the short ‘space of three. yéars, during which he, receivéd.- 
jinstruetión “within its walls, he had throe masters. with long. D YE 
pi dnderregna | between . the appointinent: of each. Luckily they a d 
were all good at different. studies, with the sevorid he mastered | 0 7 
«the atia rudiments, and ayith the third the. intricacies. of arith- -- p = 
metic, 5 We fear that to this circumstance, as well as. to the | 
Bp bent of his disposition, we must look for much.of that ~ 
characteristic. ‘of Tueyden’s mind;* which prevented him from’ 
` [ reaching: the first vank.of scholarship. In bis early studies he MARC ae 
74 versa tilé and desultory; ‘and thor gh his capacious memory prevent- | 
ed him from often falling into. the gross. and unscholarly ‘sin of - 7 K e 
| 


















inüccurücy, yet the. whole build 6f-his attainments was too suiér- 

ficial and extensive. .No doubt. the fr equent. change of mas~ 
ters. and. the long Vacati ions. were beneficial to g. boy. of his 

| temperament inthis respect; tiat they led him.to d lepeud. more 

! upon himself; to.storm the strongholds of knowledge;by his ^ - 
l'own streng eth, and scale its heights with unaided and dari ng step. 

' Bnt on the other hand his were the mental dnd social faults - 

of the < selfzeducated’ man, and 1 he lacked the benefits that: glori 
ous. discipline, that mental training, which; while it'does not inter- 
of ere with the bent of génius , supplements i its defects, and guides 
colis d righty path + and the habits of- mind thus formed continued: 
Pith hint at College ge, an id, thr oughout: all his.6 énrcór. His princi c. 0 
! ple is thus enünoiated in Tis own. 3 favors te expression, | ** Dash? D AN 
ATi, never mind.: Dáf you have" the “scaffolding > ready, you 
can rui up the. masonry when you please,” - E | TES 
The scliolastic career of Leyden at this period is S 

| characteristic of. that of the majority of Scotti sh s siege 

iu jt admirably illustrates the’ greatest of the advantages ‘of M 
No 
[ge 


- 
"^y 


Rie se 


cottish. Univers uy system, with allits defects. P oor; ; üliios 
elf-educated, by:no means a * gentleman? in the social sense of de 
enm, hé could never, in those days, have dared to aspire to the ' 
society and the teaching of an English University; Dut to such 
as he,-the Scotch ever open t their halls with pleasure, aad of such | 
as these they make. the men who, as pioneers of civilisation W 
have built up and consolidated. out- greatest Colonies and our 
Tndian Empire. Men of- action as well as thought, ‘with suf- 
ficient scholarship to develope, but not to crush,. native genius, 1 
(with an independence as rugged, an integriiy as firm, 
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* and & perseverance as enduring as | their own glorious bills, they 
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ie $ paved TE Ae ay: fr Silst ony. is have Aled- thé tal-i 
E ^ Is xctual. anc | working “parket -with ‘skilled labour, they shave} | 
:^7 C beund-firmiy.to the British throne: that.which them ‘stout: ee 
PC shave: gained for it Both: classes. are necessary to the: gréat d. 
: iun "e work “of. udking this earth God's: once more, and restorivg thes . 
* vos Pace to. their alleciance *o ii imi—both the men of ;àtelleotuald* NA 
D A se tion. and intellectual. and érudite quiet. The one can grapples 
VU. with hümanity on a lax "ge. cale; and lift it. up to. the platform; 
"x on wi hich. civilisation places it, the other may .elevate, extend, 
"ul andador iat platform. . We cannot enter into a’ ‘comparison, 
- c “between them; we-can n say tha, india wants, Sea 
CE E rants, the. former. m ONE. 
to 2... * Leyden’s parents, like so many of tlie homely. zustics of Scot-. 
Ping ^g ^ Jand, "wished nothing highex:sor fheir:son than that he should: 
qup. aeaea his head i ina "poopit,”. that he should enter. the € Chureh of 
E Scotland as a “Minister. “THis: wondrous appetite for knowledge 4 
“and his. past success in his studies Justified thom in their ahi-. MN. 
ig  "ipstións òf. his “success, ‘Previous, however, to going to the | 
ees ip ni versity. of Edinburgh, from 1786 to 1790 he was ‘under the” 
[o2 “training of. Mr. Duncan; a Cameronian minister at Dènholm, 
| 7 “which! was ‘three miles distant from his home. Here he carried 
on-his-studies- in. Latin with- credit; so that. in 1790 he set. 
NA ‘foot: within the. College” "walls. :- “He Was at this time’ fifteen”. 
an cae 1 years, of. AZ, by: no: means: too- early, in those days, for þe- 
avs. ginning’ à Seoteb, ‘University education. Andrew Dalzell 
TE was af that. time Professor of Greek, and through both as- 
ce -tonishment and ridicule met the | boy when he first stood up 
E CX he ‘class with his: peculiarities of dress, speech, and manner, 
c ve che soon won the respec ct of his fellows, and the aj pprobation of: oe 
| "his. Professor, by -his rapid progress and edger enthusiasm. ' AES 
| lv -He soon ‘distanced many, who were ahead: of him at the ‘s tart,’ | 
EUM cand eonld then, afford to laugh at-him. ‘Though he eee 
| 
| 
| 
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3 3 ‘Sand said that * he passed 3uiustér ‘pretty: well when intro duced © : 
cu dU Br. Pair,” we have no good ground for: believing that his `. 
K i "uu tainments in Latin and Greek corresponded with his love for 


EL _ them. S Mho truth is that his ardent’ and fickle ‘mind; impélled 
à. E by. ani uxignenchable . eraving for .a, knowledge | of something E 


"" « new) soot led him:to: óthér studies. - Ile was not in the habit' 
ZUM US confining : himself to. his’ own- classes or “his own studies 

7 LÍfordhe ession Like the students.of whom St. Augustin e in his 
non Ee Confessions” , complains of it. Doth, Carthage’ a and Rome, he 
-n °°" poanied from. leeture-roóm.: to leéture2room, but with less noise 
Aw ond more. benefit than they. i He- was throughout all his life a 
e - perfebt: hells xo kibrortim, i indur the Coilege library : and circulat- 
Too ovning Hbraries of the‘ 'Gity; and in-the.very book-stalls that sa 
2 ut “often: demit. the; smdent; he ind ulged to the fall. 
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à. 6 i aou LEYDEN, -| 1 5. 8 
AR | The close of the session in May did not bs ins to hui such 
a oys, as to the many whose hearts are mox . in, thé rést-and' quiet: 
. pf home than in the eager pursuit of study. But he still felt. . 
peep pleasixe on his return to lis native wilds. - Fe was ‘the’ 
Fact pame boy, yet in. mind how different !. He had drunk of the © 





AD jure streams of knowledge 


it the fountain-head, and yet he was not sited. He made a. 


e, he had striven- to quench his “thirst: ` 


as bower for himself on the bank of the river with a wild cascade s. l 
hear him, and there; looking down on the scenery he has so well 
described iu his Scenes of Yufancy, 1 in- quiet he pursued his stuw f 
ilies; there too hé made à furnace foi the purpose of pur suing ! 
practically the study of chemistry, to. which his -ardent min i 


had, for & season, turbeéd itself. “Another favourite haunt of. 


[nis was the, Parish Church, which was small-and the object of. ' 





and gained for himself the reputation among the ‘neighbouring y 


Jo [own home. < 


| rustics of being “no canny.” Year-after year. passed on much . 
jin this ways. the winter was s spent at college; the ‘summer’ at hig " 


or | nected with it among its Professors and Students, both, 


yy W iliam Erskine, and with. Robert Lundie; William Gillespie, 


' | his mistakes aud difficulties in attempting to speak in this 








famous “ Academy of Physics,” which existed but two -yéars; 





| j and Sydney Smith: it was here that his literary talents were 


EE 
| works, a a practice which finally gave rise to the idea-and the 
LT pian of the Edinburg gh Review. "CE. 

*í.— Desultory and various as-his studies ioo: often: were, thr ough- 
-y| out the whole of ‘them we see a decided: tendency . to the 
A, í linguistic. He loved the study of- ‘languages, and he loved, 
like Mezzofanti, the excitement and triumph, of mastering 
l 4 Seri, 1858. c 
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ary society, but: with his üsüal perseverarice: he finally-- 
overcame them all, Ke was afterwards a member of the? 


but numbered among its. members such men as Brown, J effroy : 


much exercised and improved, by the practice which- obtained - 
in the society of writtag abstracts of and, criticisms.on new | 


HM 


superstitions (eelings'to the peasantry all-around. Here, day after: > 
day, he quietly ensconced himself, undisturbed and untroubled, 


| The U niversity had at that time many gres names ons | 


(of, whom had not a little iniluence.on Leyden.: Among the... 
. LH former we have. besides Dalzell already ‘mentioned, Playfair, . 
| the-expounder r of Hutton’s system and then in the ‘chai of - 

' mathematics, and Dugald Stewart who was then at the height . 

9f his renown and usefulness. Among the latter, through the: 
1 s bating Society which he early 3oined, he eane into- contact: 
vith Brougham and. -Horner, with Thomas Brown- “and 


| and Dr. Logan who afterwards became distinguished ministers’. . 
| in the Church. of Scotland. Many are the anecdotes told of .- 
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x Jodie University, as he neared the:goal.of his parents’: —— 


P i 4 super cially. He frequently attended the 
Ss sthere laid in a small stock of knowledge which was afterwards 
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EP new. ‘oies: | E Hus w Sada ally: obtiined diis his && ddent 
oareersan ‘adquainte anc’ with the’ modern anguag es 'enich 


* Rpásisli, ` Italian;- and. | Geimsa;; "while ls divinity studies 
J led: him-.to "Hebrew, » and. from: that te. Arabio and Parsian al 


_ The orient al longings’ of 1 his mind: ‘began 2 to, take a more definite 
` shape at "this. time. Te the course .of his studies ke hac 1 
“hiertoe kept himself fée from that occipation which consume 
_ Bo inany- ot the valuable hóürs of the Scótch student, but on 
“which, be is toò often: forced to- depend for’ subsistence—privaté 

tuition.” [n° 1796, a£ tlie end of the. College’ session, intead 0j 
Visiting 1 his father and his honie as in former years during ‘the: 
sumnier. vacation, he was: engaged in his tutorial work in Edin- 
“burgh, Jo work is harder and- none mòre miserably paidat’ 
ake Tate: “of from £1 to £2 a month for an hour dad y—and yet ' 
P noneisinore sought afti ter by the manly and zealous student, whom } 
“poverty would otherwise pinch, or-at ledst deprive of his books : 
and ópportümities of literary enjoyment, “When the. suceessiul. . 
student, meets with much: patronage in this way, he too oftexi: 





& 


"Sacrifices: to it. the hours ‘that ought, to be devoted | to study, or, + | 
attempting a take. his pl ace in the foremost rank i of his fellows, a S 


“sigh $ & s life- as this 2 raises the b of en i24 d dent | 


H 


os of e ro bien Be "The ere he nnd an soquaintanos vittis. ! 


d = ‘esiebrated Scotch . Latinist, Dr. Hunter, by ‘intercourse’ witi 


> “Whom lie was nota little benefitted, When at his own studies in ` 
“he still: ‘pursued his old course of stu Bring s all subjects at least 
2móst^useful io. him.. In May ‘1798, he was finally“ licens- | 


„ed, da the Scotch call it, to- preach, licensing being distinct | 
from: ordination, ‘and: entitling’ the student, who is meanwhile 


z ix merely. LE » ‘probationer " "onlyyió preach. . He.is not: ordained | 


; $0 88. to have powér to a administer the sacraments, and to per- | 
-forni the rite of- marriage, úntil he recélves a “call” from or 
“cong ‘galii on tó bë their permanent and. regular pastor., And 


eur 


‘burgh: chur ches, ` where; as. M critice says, ón* account: -of the 


d e wanner, ae his ‘Ce oer and Ps tones of his oe ui * he was 


edical classes, and |- 
| 


“now he was found not unfrequently 3 An tlie pulpits of the Edin- - 
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oe, i = JOHN Lr SX DEN, . Ee qM oe or ur 
À c = z ts 1 i es 
UNE A hia discourses weve jusdy.i prized io: the 3 inpréssi ve vigour : of. 
LES their style, the o: ginality ; ind: beauty. of the illüstrations, ‘whieh ” 
ae se : arrested and scd the, attention, : and for the sound : and rational 
Xu Ait piety which they breathed.” >. . On the whole he avas not, how-. 
RED “every an ace eptable preacher, nor Was his heart fully set to` the - 
"profession thai his ‘parents were so anxious for him to adorn. - 

- Leyden loved. hterary work , and literary: | society,- and “the 
ether ‘chavacteristie of his mind at this time was ån ardent: 
S Slonging® for travel, for studying oa the spot those languages. 
Nm 5, rwhuch he -had fon med’ a ‘wish to ac ‘quire. His desires w ere, 
EU n when at Si.” Andvew's, very much inflamed by the publication. 

Pit 2 iof Mungo. Parks: Travels * in Africa, and the fame hielt that 
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coverios, : His feelings found vent, first of all, in. an attempt 
to collect all the information which had been gathered previous 
to his. time regarding. that mighty continent, His imagina-. 
tion wa s filled with the tales told of it, and much of his wak- ; 
ing lime. spent in dreams regarding it. t was then to b 
learned, of Europe very: mueh. what india had been to the" 
Greeks of old—the land of myths and monsters, of iribes whose- 
manners Were as str ‘ange as their habits were barbarous. . "The 
imagination ‘of the boy; that. had been impressed. by: the - 
: grand and gloomy sedrery of Ruberslaw and the Teviot, and 
had brooded over the.tales and traditions of Border story, founc 
now in the unknown and the horrible connected with Africa 
a wide, field for its. delighted exercise. ' After some hasty 
reading he issued his “first literary work—a work which, ‘lke 


wae, idis stinguished traveller had acquired for himself by those’ dis” = 





shadowed his fubure as it. expressed his longings—* A Histori- 


ment of the Europeans in Northern and. Western Africa." 
fi was well received on its publication, for-a vein of intexest-. 
ing story and dso of the wonderful ran through out it. It o 
him into contact with the admirers of Mungo Park i in à strange 
fashion. Sir Walter Scott thus tells the story :— 


“Among Leyden’s native hills,- ‘however, there arose a groundless 
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whether the evideuce of Mungo Park went the. length of establishing 
the western course of the Niger. This unfounded- rumour gave offence | 
to some of Mr. Park's. friends, nicely jealous .of the fune of. ‘their 
|) Be countrymen, of whom they had such just veason-to be proud, .:And 

: a thus, what’ would have .been, whimsical chough,’ the dispute regarding 
Me the course of the Niger i in Africa, had nearly occasioned a. feud upon 
the Seottis Border. For John’ Leyden happening: io be at Hawick 
while the upper troop of Roxburghshire 3 Yeomanry- were quartered 
there, was told, with. many. ex agger n of menaces thrown. ouf 
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some of the early. productions of.Sir William Jones, fores : 


" N and Philes sophical. Sketch of the’ ‘Discoveries and Settle... 


Teport that his work was compiled. for. the purpose- of questioning ^ 
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ee süceeeded by others, well worthy of. them and of their: achieve: 
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against him; and; aded hind to leave the Lown Lerden WAS then i in die; 
ach of quitting the place ; buf, instead of éspediling his rebreat, in v. 
consequence of. this Pal hint, he, instantly marched’ to the moavketor i: 


place, at the time when. the corps’ “paraded: there. humming sutlily 2 ; 
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like one of "Ossian's heroes, tho fragment of a Border n Bung, i DE 

$ d "vy EN d 

Eo A I've doue nae ill, pu brook nae wrang,-" Pe ge Pe y 
joe ` Bui back to Wampluay Y will gang.’ ‘ i Wd ; 
* a A eA) 

His : appearance ‘and demeanour were construed into seeking: a quarrel LN 
with whick his eritios, more majorum, would readily have indulged a i : a 

mm; had noi rd interposition TADE the ¢ suseless resentment: of 

- bath, partic l G oie . ar ke re 


In e172 ihe ellus a ee scholar ind comi ^ 


yt 


~ 


voi : 
pen, ‘Hugh 2 "Murray, made good tise. of Leyden s work Mee: he 
ae t Hi history -of . e ee eres. ^ c (lad 
; Thus launched upon the sea of literature, he was, not long 7 HC 


án entering. with - i relish on the pleasures. of that society 
of literary "men, in which the Scottish metropolis at ‘that time | 
abounded. One now looks back almost, with regret on these jt: 
. Bz Bs, when the northern wits were no mean rivals of the ` 
' southern, as be sees -that the great have passed. away and 
‘Yet their mantle fall on but few "successors, who are. no ‘longer 


- 


_ brothers: London is moré attractive “now ' thani Edinburgh, 
and -even as old Holyrood was stri ipped of her: glories 
and her-grandeur, when'a Scotch King mounted the s English 
x BE and. now stands sdoomy ‘and. desolate like a widowcd 
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"queon,0 is it with the University and her ‘literary’ oftspriug. egi 
Jn the middle of the seca wilh century there were, iv thé b 
“famous “ Select Society," Allan. Ramsay. Principal Robertson, i4 


‘David Hume, Adam Smith, the Lord Ch enoro Wéaderbuxi; a 


UM 
xr "Lord ‘Kames, J ohn Home, Dr. Gayle, Sir Gilbert Elliot T. 
.0: Gord Alemoor and others, Of some of these, Gibbon said, i7 


se E strong | TAY of phil osophic light has broke from 'Séotlahd 

En our -own times; and: it is with private as wéll.as public 
Hd regard that I. repeat the names of Hume,. Robertson, and 
G *. Adam Smith.” At the end-of the century these men avere 


t Ph 


-" xaents, ” Such names as Dugald Stewart, "Thomas Brown, Sr 


_. UWKaltér Scott; Lord "Woodhouseleé, Henry Mackenzie, Thomas. ;; 
E^. Campbell, Francis Jeffrey, Leonard Horner, Henry Brougham, 
UD. Alexander” Murray, and Dr. Robert Anderson, with the ^ 


associated. talent of Sydney Smith and Richard Heber, aro wel 


C* fitted: to. cast a lustre. on. any country « and any period. 


Buf, alas asl i they: wers. the last: of their TACO,” "Crea men, there 
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(Ue quM cuu XUL 8 E] Afterward Earl of; Minto. 
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[O4 _ {bis quiet : retreat. near - Edinburgh, occasionally delights thè- 
Hess style. 


aia: What” Hogg“ 
ru the * Blackwood” coterie, 


lavas . a trne Poet. 
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‘| JOHN LEYDEN, 13. 
wei ' c flee ther,” , but they. stood isolate ed. dude Done The 


only approach: :to . sich aio ther :band was in. the select-cizele’ - 
that Professor Wilson. gathered ardund him; the greatest: of ' 
svhom. undoubted y.were Bir William’ Hamilton who “has ~- 
iow passed away, and ‘Thomas De Quincey, who still, from - 


orld with : some specimén of his sihgular erudition and. cod 


- 
- 


Leyden was in. the eee: of- Scott: and tlie aies Fery” 
the. Ettrick Shepherd was with "Wilson 
Their peculiarities. wére muuch - 
‘the same; while the former" excelled as. a Linguist,’ the latter; 
Leyden’ s first introduction to this circle" 
was’ through: Dr. ‘Robert Anderson, with whom he became). 
acquainted and formed a close intimacy ‘so early as 1794. 


| Dr. Anderson was the first to make a collection -of the. British ` 


W i 
24 | 


poets. -He was, of all men then in the: north, perhaps the | 
| most literary, and his sidvice and aid were welcomed by. Leyden, 
He' was editor of the .** Edinburgh. Literary Magazine,” and . 
in ib appeared several. of his early- attempts at “poetry,. the s., 
| first being “ An Elegy on. the Death of-a Sister." Albis ^ ` 
| pieces . -bore thé signature “J: L. Banks of the. Teviot” ` 
| They at once attract éd the notice of Sir Walter Sco t and > 
he’ felt: a desire to know their author, which was: soon grati - 
fied. "Through .Dr. Anderson Leyden became © ‘acquainted 
with- Dé- Alexander - Murray,. who. was-a kindred... Epio | 
and’. with whom ‘he “formed: a warm friendship. which ‘wa 
broken .off. by the: death of the latter: 


more enj joyed by Leyden iban: dis. ^ He died soon . „after “he: 
had been’ appointed to the-cbair of Hebrew in ihe Edin - 
burgh University; Leyden, in-a letter to .Dr.: Anderson’ ou 
ithe death of his friend, thus writes :— Tho extract is charac, 
|teristio at once of the warmth of his nature and the. philos: : 
p bent of his’ mind, * When recently. engaged in 
* researches into the several affinities of certain langua ges.iu 
which he was extremely cotiversant, I felt an anticipation 
cf pleasure from the thought that-my enquiries. woüld ni-due. 
* time come under his eye, and. undergo. the friendly cotrection. 
* of his lesrnéd judgment. . Alas! this expectation was utterly 
e. eer for the possibility ofi its being accomplished - was alre P 
* past |? 
Another friend ’ ae E) po. Tinie: influence’ on’ “his fu fure 
life wase Richard Heber of Braseñose College, ‘Oxford, 
famous enough as a schola and antiquary; though not so 


w E as his -celebrated brother. Reginald—the Bisho p. 


He was la: dise zi 
| dnguished orientalist ánd^linguist, and ho. man's society was 
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| Auariaiv‘véscarches, and especially tò make in vestigations: into: 


- had found out; what was superior to either M. SS. or books—a 


-€ Walter: POUR where a congenial taste for Ballad-romance 
^ * and. Border Antiquities, as well as à. sincere admiration of . 
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JOHN LEXDEN. " 
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Of Chleutta;. Te had como:to Edinburgh io pursue his anti 
ancient Scottish literature. - -Hi ls introduction: to him wast 
-characteristic of both paries. "Like. all students who ¢ ret 
_ book-sorms, he was accustomed to’ ransack the stalls of the} 


hood of the University, and uone inore frequently thon tha 


. of Archibald Constable. 


$ 
z Great: as Constable afterwards was as æ publisher, like Lacking-3 
‘ton in London, and the brothers Chambers iu Edinburgh at thel 
present time, he began life as the “ keeper of a small bookshop. 
Heber was a frequenter of this ‘shop as wellas Leyden, andi| 
not only appreciated the collection of books, but their young . 
possessor, On one occasion he was hunting for MSS. or books’. i 
` that might be of use-to Sir Walter Séott in the publication, an 4 
"which he was then contemplating, of the *»Minstrelsy of the Seot- « g 


- many second-hand book-sellers who abounded in the ia F 


. fish Border,” and happening to fall into conversation with Leyden ! ~ 


he discovered, to his amazement, that Bordex Ballads and tra- 
‘dition’ were what. he was quite avu fait in. He felt that he ! 


veritable | rough diamond, and was not long in making the | 
discovery: known io Scott. Recognising in him the “J. L? , 
of the Edinburgh Magazine, he was anxióus to form his acquain- `, 
"tance, This was speedily accomplished, and thus through Heber. | 
and Scott, our hero obtained the right of entrée into the highest 
literary circles of the Scottish metropolis, “All the names we 
bave already given às constituting it became well-known per- 
-sonally to him, as well as William Erskine from his own native 
district, 
‘Leyden’s s connexion with Sir Walter Scott was throughout am 
a most pleasant one. Scott, thus describes his introduc- ; 
 -8on to, him: “He became intimate in the, family of Mr 


* Leyden’s high talents, extensive: knowledge, and. excellent 
‘heart, secured him a welcome reception.” . He gave great ^ 
„assistance to’ Scott in his: ‘literary pursuits; and with. most |! 
- enthusiastic zeal rendéred him no slight service in-the com- 
pilation of his “ Minstrelsy.” Lewis at this time (1801) was ^ 
- engag eéd in the publication of his “Tales of* Wonder? and ' 

Leyden. contributed to the collection his ballad * ‘The Elf-King. g 


Ufo the Minstrelsy he contributed, what Lockhart has called fh | 


«those highly. spirited pie&es"— [he Court !of Keildar, Lord 
Soulis, and. The Mermaid. Tu the second volume; Scott ac- 
knowledges t his obligatións to him for great assistance in his 
Diss drtation on Fain vies. He had. high i ideas -of the work that 
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: AN Scoth ‘ps Sead and. when ie ‘printer Ballanty rie shaun. that 
VERO single volume "would ‘be sufficient for-the. ‘collection: of old 


$ a 2. My. Scott ae another thin thing, like Goetz of Berchilingen : ? 
0 I have. more than that in im y liead myself; we shall turn out 
cJ three ór four such "volumes ab least." - Scott tells a character- 


nm istie. anecdote of him in this matter = MR 
E mr s , 
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a Borders; aud both may be judged of from the following. “civcumstance,, 
we E ian interesting fragment had been obtained of an :'amcient.. historical 
. fee ti ballad; but ‘the T emainder, to the great disturbance of the editor and: 
l de his coad utor, was. not t O be recovered... Two days afterwari ds, while 
BOO AS. the editor was ‘sitting with some- company after dinner, à sound. i 

k; dy! heard-at a distance tike that of a whistling of 4 terapest through tho. 
|. E tom rigging of the vessels which scuds before i it. The sounds increased. - 
d ae | ag they appr oached more near, and Leyden (to the great astonishinent ' 
4*1 of’ such of the ‘guests’ as didnot know him) burst into the room, 
EDEN. chaunting the desiderated ballàd, with the most enthusiastic gestures. - 


A 


a, 5 . ft turned out, that he had walked between forty and fifty miles, and | 
ŽA u back again, for the-sole purposè of visiting an-old persom who | possessed 

HE. o0 this precious remnant of antiquity.” Mr wx 

JD: When 1d was en aged on oe d bs Triste and d 
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“MT © covery. Wi i you Neve mo om to. bee Weber to write to 
Pe)’ © him seriously on so ridiculous a plan; "which can promise nothing - 
juu <2 © either pleasant or profitable. Jam certain he would got a. 
eta c church iu Scotland with 5 little patience and prudence, aid 16 
Riz f gives me gveat paiti to.see à valuable young man of uncommon ; 
» zenius and acquirements fairly throw himself i away.” : 
“While ihost-aefiye in assisting , Seott, ho "was. not: a lide 
engaged with other ündertakings. - He had. the opportunity, 
eas 1800, of making a tour through the Highlands with two. 
5. young foreign r8, and occupied his leisüre in hunting for original. 
um passsgres - of "dt poems: of Ossian. The result was that.he 


A 


t” 


was inclined to favour their authenticity, büt the -enthusiasm 
of his natmre, no doubt, led him. somewhat farther than his 
very. scanty evidence warranted; . The poetical fruits of his 
i journey Were seen in two Ballads published in the third. vo- - 
Wru dume of the “ Minstrelsy’ '—Maephail of ‘Colonsay and the 
Bs: Mermaid of Corrievrekm. When at Aberdeen he visited Pro- 


t 





or Ballad is, evden biirst forth-in “his usual style“ Dash it: ‘does 


bs ; «Ty this Tabour, he. was equally, ‘interested by fi vende) hip. ^r the. | 
LR editory. ‘and: by-. his own patriotic zeal for the. honour of the Scottish, ae 
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 "fessor. Beatti ie, fimous. at t that. tine: Both as a - philos opher ana: ie 
_ & poet.’ He was possessor of the only extant copy of a Seoti? 
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= Po oem’ Written in 1728; entitled A. lbinis.* Beattic allowed him; 2j 
to copy: it, and he aft terwards published 3 it along with “W ilson's "i ; 


o Clyde,” ina volume ealled * Scottish) Descriptive Poems” 1809.54 f 
. On thé recommendation of Dr. Anderson and Mr. Heber, is he 1 
E Constable employed him. to preylare a new edition of th eus A 

old work, ‘the - Complaynt of -Scotland, " deseribed as “ aj E 
D E Trsneiotit e and singular] y. looking tract bee aring that title, wri jpt j 


PC y 
FE y * 
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‘The most curious peculiarity of this poem, perhaps is, that, with patriotic 
. aspirations and picturesque allusions to the wild local superstitions, there is inter: | 
' wovon a Kind of inventory of the material productions of Scotland, in which 
. the author handles the most humble domestic elements with a bea: uby the ub res, 
minds one of the lobsters and flounders in the Raphaelite arabesques, l 


» & And hence the loving sea thy eastern coast 
a Supplies with oysters soft and lobsters red, 
0i 0. 0.5, Anq turbot, far-vequested for his white . 
gius 577. And mellow flesh —sea- pheasant often named; ' E 
ir re And bearded ced, and yellow ling. Nor now i 
A Coa c Can T rehearse the kind of mackerel streaked, 
ges . Omen of derth if too abundant found ; 
E ue. DEDE Nor angel fish, viviparous and broed, E 
20.0255 Cog t. 50 Kung up in air and seasoned with: -the wind ; e. : 
i, 2075 5. = Nor pereh, whose head is spangled red und blue, "n 
ub a "^  Foreboding woeful wars, as fishers swear ; 
(oai P577 5). Nor ravenous seal, that suckleth on the shore ' 
Su 5. vier hairy young, unawed by eye of man : NS 
l ; COS 7 -Mer meeting oft at suusob on the coast, > Ron faite 
6 RMO7-« Of Angus fraitfulland of vita] grain, hae, A 
| M orco The wanton demeel mocks, and ehildren j join 
"E CARNE ‘Insultant to provoke with i rustic 2 names,” 


ee: 
Rcs ta Wie M, 
: e Ms John Bill Burton, i in his TEN Scotland, thug speaks of it =- Ur. A. 
E CS Thoagh : the poet’s count trymen pre Sscrvedeno notice of his Jjndividvality,. thes d 
| 07 poet in its day attracted the' notice cf Aaron. Hil; who said of its.author — - . yr rE 
he, 7. 0. 5 * *Rnowa, thougli unnamed, since, shunning vulgar praise, | S c E 
ME ^o ‘Thy muse would shine, and yet conceal her raya." A" Ae 4 
' ++ "fhe.cominencement, though so common a thing as an invocation, is expreased Tr. Bis 
e “with so much beauty and power, that had there been a feeling | 40 appreciate, ix Hye d 
i-e poetry, it musi have at once stood, prommnen tly forth from the current literature E S ‘a 
EE of the days as E PvE C 
RUN "U "O0 loved Albenia! hardy nurse of men, d zi uU S. 
CENE EV . 7 Holding thy silver cross, I worship thee . Ce a 
SIME ae On this thy old and solemn festival, " 3 pA g 
m. Sm xw x Barly, ere yeb the wakeful cock haserowed. |. oo 2. ,. 000 7o YTSRG 
00/7005 | Hear!goddesshearithat on the beryl stood ` — | b» xo WM eM 
Ls "o 7 7 c0 Enthroned o£ old, and 'mid the waters' sound, "Lo ue 
CENE S M UN. Reign’ sti far and wide o'er many a sea-girb spot. La 
loo 7 00 o 70h smilel1—whether on high Dunedin thou l TEHNI | 
heed (o^ i75;  Guardest the steep and iron-bolted rock, à CES SN 
um Xs ~ + Where, trusted, lie the monarchy’s last gems— —— : us N 
NE The sceptre, sword, and crown that graced the brows, ae a 
a = _ 7" Since father E ergus, of a hundred kings : ae D 
MT : EE Or if, along the well-contested ground E 4 
be Wc muU. ' The warlike border land thou marchest proud . es: X 
uc dede om ad <. In Teviotdale, where many a sheplierd dwells, E hk eae |. 
toe ol 4 By lovely winding Tweed or Cheviot brown." ` 4 
i 
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E LEYpÉN. 
| dolio -d Macon, ani: Told ‘Minto? iic: UE General: Snc 
vas" Leyden's kind: patron, cane om:  Leyden's district the 

| banks ‘of the- Teviot,. and after-. ‘spendin, the: "greater" part of 
| bis. youth: and- ‘early manhood at Edinburgh; he wént ‘along 
with'-his: friend : Sir J.: Mackintésh:: to - Bombay, on: his. ‘being. 
i appointed - :ReGorder;of that. Présidency. -There his friend‘ soon. 
a ‘appdinted ; ‘him :to-an office in his court, and he: ‘subseqtienitly 
; presidéd : over::the : Small Cause: Court, ‘strengthening: still 

- furthér -his intimacy: with . Mackintosh by. becoming: his: “Sons , 

. ilaw.. Like. Leyden: hé entered on the ‘pursuit of Oriental. 

~ z studies with bürning' enthusiasm, ‘devoting his ‘attention’ tiore 

beali to the eàr dy and ;to.the Mohanimedan History of :. |. 

- India... With Leyden; as: we shall afterwards. see, he translated” 7 

^. ir the" Memoirs of -the "Emperor, Baber,” and. his * History D 

- ' of India under-Baber and: ‘Humayoon”* ?* gave proniise of Great... 
me . results. : ‘But ‘like Léyden,: though. not $0. early, he’ was: out” 
off. ere: he could realize thé well-founded hopes of-his' adare 

"and give to the world-a complete. m worthy. "history; o of the: 

^:;*  Moliammedaris‘in Indias. ; < 

.-/ a Geydén had now been a few” godes, a“ Probationer” "ah. "dios 

- Oliürch; and.hàd not yet obtained any' definite eriployment.. 

init ‘He began. tq feel that, he must háve some mire 

“stable .staff.on, which to lean. ‘through life than bis Titeraiy: 

` efforts, = which, “after All; -were more by. way of: recreation:than - 

"ds a nieans-of. support. .. We have already ‘seen ° ‘how -his: atten- 

RU Had been directed to Africa, and how. his inde eination'had | 

been“ fed: and his. desires excited -by the publication of. Mutigo. ` 

Parks. Travels, .He.went so far in his scheme, that hé analy 

“offered himself to the.Sierra ‘Leone’ Company, that he. might... 

"be: ‘appointed . to: undertake ` a journey: of discoyéry.-- ATL his 

"friends objected, bit hé- üsed to^answer them in tle words ó Of 

Ossian’. € Dàrk-Cuchullin will. be renowned or dead."^ This. 

—cwa& in'1802:- His friends, Séeing that his ardent. spirit “could. 

: not be checked, turned his attention to India, as‘a, sphere where 

“this abilities might be, better” appreciated; and -hé- would“ have’ - 

Jo). “many- 'opportumitiés of. adding to his stock -of. linguistic: know * - 

7: Eo ‘All of themi accordingly’ interested: themselyes `i inthe. - 

- „scheme; and: none. Amore: $0, nor with ‘better: success,’ “than: Sir 

: Walter’.Scoft.. We find him ‘writing àt this, time to hisnew . 

friend: George: Ellis, the: well-known “author ofi € “Specimens: E 

of: the Early: English : Poets.” ..' ** Some ; prospect seems to. 

*-open for getting” Lyden: out:to: India,’ "under ‘the: patronage 

e S08: Mackintosh, who goes" as: “chief of the inténded: ‘academical 

"vu establishment: ab "Calpittaz" B ‘That’ ‘he “i ds $ highly: SERA for: 
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7 fing * a > distingiished * yan "dh: "any Tigray ao 
§ will. pE readily - grantéd ; nor: do- I’ think Mr. Mackiitosh’ 
‘will, meet with; máy. “half i 80 likely ‘to ¿bo` useful inthe, 
*- proposed: institution.” 'Thé extent and versatility’ of his talents: 
< would. soon Talse. “him: to his. level; -even althougli he’ were | 

* at first "^in: subordinate department. “If it-be in: your power |: 
-* to” , second: his applieatión, . I rey upon Hebéis interest |”. 
with? "you to induce. you to do s6”. ' A. month -later. he- again |. i, 
> ns « L ám infinitely: obliged: to you, indeed, for your ins 
eae ‘terferénce: i in belialf of our "Leyden, who; I am: sure, will. do 
^. redit to your patronage, and may, be of essential ‘service. to <. 
6 the: ‘proposed mission.- "What.a difference from broiling hime” 
gelf or setting himself. literally- broiled; in Africa : Que diable : 
E "vouloit-il faire .dans:cette galère? His ‘brother is. a fine,” 
v lad, andis likely. to:enjoy some advantages, which he wanted; 
;*'I3ean by being more early- ántroduóed' i: into society,” “Scott” 
“again, and. again. réturns to the subject i in’ his.letters.at this. 
Uer period; and: uses all his influence i in -behalf of his, friénd, - "On; 
: 27th, December 1801, he again writes Ellis, -« I am’ truly. 
. ^. * anxious about Leyden’ s Indian“ journey, Which seems to-hang ; 
. fire, ^'Phe various kinds. of distress ünder which liter ary: ey 
men, I ‘mean such as ‘have no other. profession ; -than letters," 
€ must: labour, in a:commercial country, is a great: disgraée - 
*:to society, I own to you, I always tremble for the fate: ‘of 3 
"+, €.genius:when left to its own exertions, which, however-power- 
.€ 
€ 
d 






ful; are “usually, by some bizarre dispensation of nature, useful , 
to” every. one but themselves: - If -Heber. could: learn: by. : l 
| Mackintosh, whether. anything couldebe done to fix Leyden’: Sie 
“situation, and what sort of interest would be-most: likely to. 
T * succeed, his friends. here might unite. evuy exertion. in his AS 
“favour. n 
| The? Anffuénde. of. Scott, Heber; a Ellis; ,was effectaal:- 
b “he well-known: William Diindas: was at thàt-time-in the Board: 
of Coritzol; and leat once met the wishes of Leyden’s: friends.. But: 
; the’ only:appointmént. that was left; the last of. the seasoii?. was 
thatof Assistant Surgeon in the Madras Presidency. Leyden had | 
- no regular ‘medical. knowledge, and it was necessafy that. in 
SIX months: he- should. pass for .the degree of. M.D- "This; 
which to any: other. man. would have beén, a- blow; was. to i3 
. - Leyden; a: ‘grand - opportunity . of. following the bent ‘of? his: - 
~ mindy. and manifesting”. his. power ôf- “vill: and inténsé apz 
Boe + He at once ‘set’ himself to - the’. ‘study! of: médicine'" 
. and daboured atit incessantly, --  He*wàs assisted by Mr Johi 
` Bell, thën the most‘distinguished ` ‘Surgeon ` in "Editburgh;. and. 
.in six months: obtained his diplómá-as. Surgeon:in. what. was . 
- them the: ‘highest’ -of Medical: Schools, and- obtained. it too: wis 
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which, effectually" prevented: ‘his obtaining his degreeiof M: D. 
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„iin Edinburgh.:  Hegained it at-St. Andrew's. He: was now all:. 


ithe physician, : and ludicrous stories are told-of him atthis time, - 
‘evén-as.ofDr. Goldsmith in similar cireumstances... - It mày bé | 


>a “remembered : that: Dz. “Milner, the quondam: ‘employer of ‘the 


latter vat the; ‘Peckham School; promised to.use hisyinfluénce ` 
‘with’, an- East’ India. Director’ to obtain him- an, appointment" 
in: “Tndia,: and: -he-was. nominated: «physician: and. ‘surgeon 
"to" oné. of thet factories. on:.the, Coromandel. Coast,” Sith a 
. salary, ‘of £l 00, and: prospects of „private: practice to: the extent 
of “£15000. But, alas for. Goldsmith; though perliaps : happily: . 
“for: his: futuré patients, the ‘appointment: was given to` ‘another | 
edite and: “his. patron died.. There is “much. that. is like” 
, Leyden s careér in ‘the life.of Goldsmith at. this ‘period :— =n. Eu 


«The! dnidden - change “of his- profession gave. great àmusement" to: 
some. of his-friends, espécially when a lady having fainted in a, crowded 
assembly; Dr. ` Leyden'advanced ito her-- assistance, jand weit through 
the- usual routine of treatmentwith all the gravity which beséemed his 


new faculty.” Mn truth; the immediate Object. of his stüdies was “always, 


in’ seasón and out. of season, predominant in Leyden’s:mind ; and: just 
-aboüt.thi$.time he went, to tlie evelling’ party of a lady , of. thi: Neat. 
‘rank’ with the remriarits of: a human hand in his pocket, which -he.:had : 
beén';dissecting in the morning, and. on .some question being: ‘stirred . 


about'the muscular action, he was with" difficulty. withheld. from .pro-. 
: pons Ahis:grisly eviderice in Support. of the argument. which he, main-. 


tained; ‘The. chataoter ‘of "Leyden. cannot.be undérstóod without’ hen- 
tioning. these circümstances that are allied to oddity ; but;.it'is-not.go. 


: easy to” body. forth those ‘qualities. of energy). application, “and intelli. 


‘gence, by: which: -he dignified . his -extravaganciés, and - vindicated: Tis” 


a» assumption of merit, far Jess to E his na generous; s and: friendly, 


po aon, ion See, a ors 


^t ec 


. Though Lej den: 23 Bins: catiafied the Ta NDA asto his 


/" medigal's acquirements, it wás;neyer intended that -his. time in: 


" India*should.be devoted to the practice of the: ‘profession which 
. he-had thus,.so to spéak, storméd.. ‘The':merits‘and- -cápabilities 


of Leyden avere well "understood by: ‘Dundas,’ ‘and he-knew . 


that.in.sending Leyden to ‘India he was ‘advancing. the then 


rising ‘cause’ of “Orientalism. iv all, -but especially. 3s. - [inguistié; : 


forms... Me: WAS. "appointed, “howeéver, tothe Madras miedi- 
- eal Service, - and’ great -was -his ` Joy - “when ‘he felt secure 


of béing -raised above. . that? ‘poverty-. whick- he- had- lately: 


þéguñ:, to: contemplate with: fear, Of béing “freed.-from’. that. de- 


“pendence, oh. mere literary: effort. which has been“ well ne) | 


by one who had felt it tó be so in his. bittér- e experience, 


crutch,. and of having mu of pursuing his studies a 
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i t distinguishing: himself? 38 ‘an. Oiientalist, zE viu he,^ bád- lies] 
2 Bs but ‘which he bad: Handly daved. to hope he would € ever 
- Uo O0btam. on - A 

Amid. all his pleüsire i in thé. anticipation : tof a ` briglit. 1s i e 
M ` oaeen. '"hé felt not: a little, for the moment at least, as hé said" 
` farewéll-to: that circle of, friends: which. his genius. had created, | ^ | 
. his eccentiicities: amused, ánd his warm enthusiasm had attached} | 
^ tochimself... . At. the close of 1802, he-revisited the old haunts. 

(C7. 7 which he was even. àt-that.time ‘engaged i in marrying to. verse, 

E ‘Certainly. ‘not immortal; and-took.a last farewell of- those scenes: 4 
i towards: which. hé often: looked; longipgly.in imagination. after= -. o 

. Nardi. "when in a. foreign land, and of which he sometimes sung, 

| ES in [his Ode:to art Indian Gold Coini— 4 4o 0. 2 xb 8 


i PANE By. Chériedl’s dark wandering streams, - Mou TM S 
204 75 Where cané-tüfts. shadow alk the wild, . : . ^ 7" ^-^," 
de : Sweet Visions haunt my. making. dreams... A T: 
e pee "Of Teviot lov’d: while stilla child, ^ aS ONE MEE EN b... ! 
Dep Es '. OF castled: rocks ‘stupendous pil De EB ee es ct | 
A ES Esk or Eden's elassic.wáve, ~) CES i 
~- ‘Where loves.of youth and friendship smil ne i ae 
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= Unéursed by. thee, "vile yellow: slave!" "E ien 








UL a iin 4 T he. bade his- patents adieti, and 1 we cam understarid 

“the” sterns, old; . honest.. yeoman, his father, resigning his son- . : 
ne , a8.a, matter of ‘duty, and as he checked the paternal tear. and ^: A 
- "hürried. the paternal. farewells, sending’ him a with. his: ko CH 
AE. “blessing. Len i "a Ni 
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= uv Ci Somé. accidënt. changed | his purpose, ant his unexpected artival: cab: 
JEdiiburgh- was ; ‘picturesque | and somewhat. startling... A party“ of his Á 
- friends had met in the'evening to talk over ‘his Tnerits; and to drink (^X. 
in Scottish ‘phrase, his Bonaltie.’- - While : about the witching hour. ine 
Were crowning | a solemn: bumper ` to his: ‘health, a figure burst into the ` 
', room, muffled in: a seaman’s cloak: and travellirig cap, . covered with : 
/' snow,and.distingüishable only by the sharpness and ardour-of the tone 
- vitii "which -he^exclaimed, -“ Dash it, boys; here T am again n: The. : | 
' start with Which this unexpected apparition was received, was'a subject | 
2 co great ‘mirth at the time; and the circtimstance ` has: ‘been’ offen re- -Y 
Ci A DET by 73xtost of. the party with that mixture of pleasure and melan- . l f 
ee i jghely.: which attaches-to the. partigulars e of a last m wane à beloved. 
l P aor valuable friend." MP zit DN | doe 
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M : 2e igot this wilted - on: “the: sitio: of f Leyden 8^ e Voc 
^ z i «Flow: ‘truly ‘vexatious.that’ such a:man should'embark, not for; 7° 31 
«the spes Attice; Put for thos of Asia; that the: Genius ~~ ; 

= eS iof . ‘Scotland, instead- of- w- poor; -Complaint ‘and“*an address- ) 
4m the: style of Navis, qua tibi- 'creditüni ‘debés: Virgilium Y 
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pun Scott to the. Borders; ' ‘They returned * loaded with thé: p 
reasures of oral tradition. - At'the close öf 1802, Leyden left ii 
Scotland for ever, and went-up to London to. make’ all-necessary ~. 


ar 'angements: for: Setting’ out;for. the” East. ` There, throügh-the: ' 
| kindness ‘of George. Ellis and Richard Heber, he met: with: many: _ 


. introduced to his brother-Reginald—the futüre. .Bishop;. Bishop | 


without: his “interference X shoüld ‘cer tainly, this precious day, . lvo; 
"been: snug: in JDavy's locker: : At my arrival in town, or rather: on: mys: 


| 
friends, .. He accompanied Heber-to (Oxford, and: by: him: was. = | 
‘Cleaver, : ‘and. several. of the Professors. cn; London he^was.* a aol 


introduced to Lord Castlereagh, ‘the ` ‘Marquis oft “Abercorn and. 
the, Honorable. Mr. Greville: By thém he-recéived strong gez: 
$ ‘commendations to Lord "William: Bentinck: who had just: een- 


appointed Governor. of. Madras. Leydén' afterwards: found ; 
these recommendations of grèat usé'to himi.. “`: 


Hé.received orders to leave about the middle of ja ugar. 1803, 


by the: Hindostan, but. could ‘hot sèt sail in her as e^ Was . 
. unwell: when the time came ‘for ‘einbarkation. . He: gives: à 
E humoróüs account of the ‘whole’i ina , letter to Mz. Ellis: E 


“ts Yoü will no doubt be- surprised : at my silence; : and indeed. I can= 
mot; account" for it myself; büt write you now.from. the: lobby « of the | 
EastzIndia House, to inform you that G: Elis has saved my. -life, for . 


“Journey; I was seized with. -violent cramps in the stomach, the c conse-; 25 


is 


^ qüenéc of my - excessive ‘exer tion” before leaving. Scotland; a part” ‘of! 


^whieh you know; and a grédter pait you do not know. The clefks.;of- 


. the: India House, Who; Ts supposé, never had the cramp, ‘of the stomach,” 


rine their. life; ‘paid .no. kind of respect to this whatever, but with the... 

most’ remorseless, Sang froid, told me’ either to: proceed: to the Downs,’ ori. 

. to: vacate the ‘appointment. _- Neither: of, these. alternatives were: much l 

^to my taste, especially as I found that getting on board at -the Downis-- "E 

` svould,-cost mne ‘at. least 501. or 601. „sterling; which I imagined; ünlike: 

“the bread cast upon the. water, would not return even after’ many ‘days. Dn 

<I, however, passed - the- principal forms, and’ was. examined by- Dr. 

“Hunter on ‘the diseases of warm climates, with tolerable success, ‘but pes 

most intolerable anguish, till I contrived’ io: aggravate my . distemper’ 

$0. muth front pure fatigue and chagrin, and dodging attendance át the. 

India House from ten till four each ' day, that. Dr.. Huatiter. óbstinately^ 

confined “me to’ my-room for two days: “These cursed- clerks, however, 

‘whose laws ‘are like those of the Medes and Persians, t though T. ‘sincerely. 

believe. thére. is ‘not one of. them who has the’slightest ‘particle: of taste, 

. for either Arabic or ' Persiáii, “not. to "speak - of- Sansorit. oi^ ‘Tamalic;: 

' made out my - appointment, ‘and-order to-sail in the Hindosian withoùt - 

the slightest attention. to ‘this cirewmstance,- -and dare say; “they. ‘would.’ 

- hot. havé. be$n ‘moved “had T written and addressed to. theni the finest: 

- ode ever written in Sanserit; even: :though* it-had-been superior. to those: 
of. the sublime J ayadeva.:- "Heber was in Paris, and i évery person with. 

whow I had the slightest influence: out, of: town,” and. -Ellis;-eveni in heh ' 
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| "SEP JOHN LEYDEN. 
' distressed ste of. his Bay, : as, s Lady Parker i is M dyisg, and: several : : 
- others dangerously. unwell'of -his relations; was my only 3 resource. That 
Resource, - ‘however, succeeded, and- I bave just. got permission’ ‘to go: “ink, 
thé Hugh, Inglis to Madras; and am at the same time. informed that: mal i . 
Hindostan, ‘whichI ought to have joined yesterday morning, was wreck. 

z ~ ede ‘going: down the-river, and one of the Glerks whispered ‘rie thati's -$ 
` great hany passengers have been drowned. About fifty individuals hav: ae 
. perished... So you see there is some Virtue in the old proverb, ^ He. 
 thatis born’ to be hanged,” &c.; I feela strange mixture of. solemnity: 
"and; ‘Satisfaction, and begin to trust my, fortune moré than ever.” ^ ^. 


: He: ‘finally arranged: to. go by. ‘the Hugh Inglis, which: left 
“on 7th’ April; 1803.. Meanwhile he :continued. to employ --his 
. time in:preparing for tlie préss his “ Scenes of Infüney," which’ 
"he. intended to leave as a legacy to his friends and his native. — . 
..Jand;: te concluding portions -are filled with allusions : to` .: 
many óf these friends, and'give vent td his feelings as he -con- 
~ templated his depárturře.” . He chose: ‘Ballantyne as. his printer, and.- x 
.. => Was‘enabled to correct the final sheets ere he left. Dr. Thòmas 
JA < Brown who himself had tasted,-if he had not drunk deep of, the C 
(0 C3Pienan spring, conducted the work through thé: press, and at: 

P “Leyder s request exercised: his critical skill on. it; but ina 
‘manner that- called. forth a. playfully indignant remonstrance 
PX from- the author when-it was-too late, ‘He had at first. intended - 
~ oto: call the poem “The Vale of "Teviot," but exile. with its ^ g 
 "sadnéss, biinging; as 3t does, the associations of the past crowds: | 2 
inp ing. into the present, caused. him to. change its:snamé., ^^ 
He. sailed from Portsmouth in: April 1803, and. found tö: Aie 
2 _ delight, in those days of tedious Indian voyages, much in. ‘the | 
,. society-of, lits fellow passengers that made the hours pass quickly: | 
l 22 : Dm He especially enjoyed : ‘intercourse with Robert, Smith Sed a 
- " brotherof Sydney; who with his wife was looking towards Bengal.” . 
. -Heveached Madras on the 9th of August—ratheraspeedy voyage: — 
.. for-these times. "The most striking incident; in thé course of it was- -+ 
E mutiny, in putting down which Leyden gavé the most b Sg 
ous. agsistance, He must himself, desexiibe his first i impressions; — 


P 


~ 


E We landed after passing through: à ‘very "rough and ELTE NE 
' surf, -and, ‘being. completely. wetted by. thé spray, and were received. on | ie 
"the béacli by a- number. of the" natives, who wanted to carry us from. j 
` the» boat - „on. ‘their- ;naked;. greasy shoulders, shining with cocoa oil, D- . 
o on. shore with a' loud huzza, tumbling: half a” dozen.of- them’ on: . 
~. the Sand; ‘but. the. sun ias vso- excruciatingly hot; that: : my -brains. AK 
i - ^ igéermed (to: be boiling, fór which reason^I got into a palankéei, and pro~ 2 
~ ‘ceedéd, to" the- . principal inn.' On: my’; way: thither, "wishing, to” speak j 
to one: of iny; »messmates, ` I ‘Overset ‘the palaiileen - ‘by. leaning- in- . | 
^ càntiotisly t fo one; side,. atid | neatly -, tumbled- héad. foremost; into the z 
street. ` “At-the` inn I Avas formented- to: death - by the - impertinent 
ad persevering: ou the, black. Peoples 4 dor Yen one’. i$ 'à beggar ae tong E 
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as you are reckoned a griffin, or new-comer. I then saw a number of 
jugglets, and fellows that play with the hooded snake a thousand tricks, 
though its bite is mortal ; and among the rest I saw a fellow swallow 
a sword. You are not to suppose, however, that this was a High- 
iand broad sword, or even a horseman's sabre ; it was only a broad piece 


of iron, perfectly blunt at the edges. I then set out to survey the town in 


the self-same palankeen. The houses had all of them an unearthly ap- 
pearance, by no means consonant to our ideas of Oriental splendor. 
The animals differed a good deal from ours, the dogs looked wild and 
mangy, their hair stood on end, and they had all the appearance of being 
mad. 'The cows and bullocks had all bunches on their shoulders, 
and their necks low, and apparently bewed beneath the burden. The 
trees were totally different from any that I had seen, and the long hedges 
of prickly aloes, like large house leeks in their leaves ; and spurge, 
whose knotted and angular branches seemed more like a collection of 
tape worms than any thing else. The dress of the natives was so 
various and fantastic, as quite to confuse you ; and their complexions 
of all kinds of motley hues, except the healthy European, red and white. 
Can you be surprised that my curiosity was so thoroughly satisfied that 
I even experienced a considerable degree of sickness, and felt all my 
senses so dazzled and ‘tormented, that my head ached, and my ears 
tingled, and I was so completely fatigued by the multitude of new 
sensations which crowded on me on every side, that to free myself from 
the torment, like an ox tormented with gad-flies, I took to the water, 
and got again on ship-board with more satisfaction than I had des- 
cried land after a five months’ voyage. The first night I slept ashore 
I was waked by my side smarting very severely, and rolling myself 
on my side, discovered, with very little satisfaction, that the smart was 
occasioned by a large animal, which I imagined to be a snake. As 
the chamber was dark, I«lisengaged myself from it with as little 
bustle and violence as possible, not wishing to irritate such an antago- 
nist. With great pleasure I heard it make its way from the couch 
to the floor, and with great sang-froid lay down to sleep again as 
quietly as my blistered side would permit. On the morn, however, I 
discovered it to bè a large lizard, termed a blood-sucker here, which. 
nods with its head when you look at it, and it saluted me with a nod 
from the window like Xailoun’s cousin, the Karduwan in the Arabian 
Tales, which saluted him so kindly, though it would not condescend to 
enter into conversation.” - 


And now Leyden was fairly in India. He had reached the 
land of his longings and of his dreams—* perhaps the first 
* British traveller,” Scott says, “ that ever sought India, moved 
* neither by the love of wealth nor of power, and who, des- 
* pising alike the luxuries commanded by the one, and the 


* pomp attached to the other, was guided solely by the wish of , 


* extending*our knowledge of oriental $iterature, and distin- 

* guishing himself as its most successful cultivator.” The only 

Britishtraveller it may be, but Wilfordand the younger Schlegel, 
SgPA, 1858. E 
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the former a Hanoverian and the latter an Austrian, may be 
included in the list. 

Like all newly-arrived assistant surgeons, Leyden at firs 
did duty in the Madras Hospital,—and duty in reality, no 
nominally as 1s too often the case, for he had almost sole charge 
of it for four months. But though his pursuits were much 
more of a professional charaeter than he had expected, or indeed 
his friends had bargained for, he lost not a moment in setting 
himself to the study of the languages of South India. We 
have seen that he had, before leaving England, received very 
strong recommendations to the favourable notice and assistance 
of the Governor of Madras—Lord W. Bentinck. He inter- 
ested himself in him, and appointed him to an office more suited 
to his genius and his likings, than his temporary duties in the 
Hospital. The war with Tippoo Sultan had resulted, in 1799, 
in placing the whole of his territories at our feet, so that we 
became masters of the whole of Mysore. Wellesley, even 
with all his genius and daring, felt no little difficulty in dispos- 
ing of it, though there was his ally the Nizam to share it 
with him. In the division that he finally made, a large share 
fell to the Nizam; a second kingdom was created yielding in 
revenue thirteen laes of pagodas, which was made over on 
certain conditions to the direct male descendant of the ancient 
Mysore Rajahs, who had been imprisoned by Hyder Ally and 
Jippoo. He was a mere child, and the conditions on which 
he received the honour were such, that the English could at 
any moment put down any attempt against their own power 
on his part, and use him as an ally in their contests with 
other states. The third part the Governor General kept 
for the British, to pay the expenses of the war, and to 
afford security against future ageression on the part of the 
native states. He selected the districts to bg annexed with 
much foresight and political prudence. They ran contiguously 
from coast to coast, connecting the British territory on the east 
with that on the west; they comprehended a vast extent of the 
Malabar coast and the whole of Coimbatore and Daramporam ; 
they included all the principal strongholds, passes, and forts in 
the Ghauts, Wynaad, and Seringapatam itself. Such were the 
arrangements made by the Partition Treaty of Mysore. 

Lord William Bentinck, when at the head of the Madras 
Government in 1808, was anxious that the whole of this valu- 
able territory should be carefully surveyed and reported on, 
and a Commission was accordingly appointed ith Major 
Mackenzie at its head.” Leyden was nominated to the desirable 
post of Surgeon and Naturalist ‘to the Commissioners, with 
whom he set out on the 9th of June of that year. This was 
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really the first starting point in his Indian history, which was 
brought to so sudden a close three years afterwards. Their 
route lay through Bangalore and Seringapatam, Soonda close 
to Goa, and south by the. western Malabar Coast to Cape 
Comorin. Such a road lM open to the delighted eyes of 
Leyden the whole of South India, and gave him opportunities 
of mastering its dialects, such as few had previously enjoyed. 
Nor did he confine his observations and studies to languages. 
True to his new profession and the office that he held, he studied 
the diseases and cures of the natives, the Geological or rather, 
as Geology was then but little known as a science, the minera- 
logical character of the strata, and the agricultural capabilities 
of the districts through which he passed. Much of the informa- 
tion that he thus collected he sent in, formally, to the Govern- 
ment that had appointed him. How much is it to be regretted 
that records were not published in those days, as now. He 
mot with not a few adventures, also, in a country much of which 
had never yet been visited by a European. 

But the excitement and fatigues of a Survey party were 
too much for his constitution, and after five months of these, he 
was obliged to leave his fellows just when entering the districts 
of Wynaad and Coimbatore. He returned to Seringapatam, the 
subject of what has sentso many Europeans to an early grave, 
and so many back to their own land—liver complaint. He 
was most kindly received by Colonel Wilks, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made when there before, and he met with Sir 
John Malcolm who was his countryman and fellow Borderer. 
Malcolm was at this time returning to his old appointment of 
Resident of Mysore, looking forward to rest and leisure for the 
composition of his History of Persia. He pounced upon 
Leyden, and considered him a perfect treasure amid the dullness 
as well as the literary labour on which he was about to enter, and 
at once carried him off from his Assistant’s house to his own. 
There Leyden speedily recovered, and almost renewed the days 
of his early life in the Hawick country, and his intercourse with 
the Edinburgh wits. The following, mentioned by his biogra- 
pher, gives us an insight into the pleasant life that he led :— 


“When Leyden was at Mysore, an occurrence took place which 
shewed that ill-health had neither subdued his spirit, nor weakened his 
poetical powers. His host, Sir John Malcolm, one morning before 
breakfast, gave him back his poem of the “ Scenes of Infancy,” which 
he had borrowed a few days before ;— on looking at the title-page, 
Leyden observed that Sir John had written with a pencil the stanzas 
which follow : — 
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Thy muse, O Leyden, seeks no foreign clime, 
For deeds of fame, to twine her brow with bays ; j 
But finds at home whereon to build her rhyme, 
And patriot virtues sings in patriot lays. 


"Tis songs like thine that Paton labour’s toil, 
That rouse each generous feeling of the heurt, 
That bind us closer to our native soil, 
And make it death from those we love to part. 


— —— oe 


"Tis songs like thine that make each rugged wild, 
And barren heath, to Scotia's sons more dear 
Than scenes o'er which fond nature partial smil’d, 

And rob'd in verduee thro. the varied year. 


"Tis songs like thine that spread the martial flame, 
Mid Seotia's sons, and bid each youth aspire 
To rush on death, to gain a deathless name, 
And live in story like his glorious sire. 


While the clear Teviot thro’ fair meads shall stray, . 
And Esk still clearer seeks the Western main ; 

So long shall Border maidens sing thy lay, 
And Border youths applaud the patriot strain.” 


“Leyden read these verses once or twice over, with much apparent 
satisfaction, and then exclaimed, “ What ! attack me at my own trado ; 
this must not be. You gentlemen," addressing himself to two or 
three who were in the parlour, “ may go to breakfast, but I will neither 
eat nor drink, until I have answered this fine compliment.” Ie retir- 
ed to his room, and in less than half an hour, returned with the follow- 
ing lines, addressed to Colonel Malcolm :— 


* Bred mid the heaths and mountain swains, 
~ Rude nature charm'd my eayly view ; 
Isighed to leave my native plains, 

And bid the haunts of youth adieu, 


Soft as I trac’d each woodland green, 
I sketch’d its charms with parting hand; 
That memory might each fairy scene « 
Revive within this eastern land. 


Careless of fame, nor fond of praise, 

The simple strains spontaneous sprung, 
For Teviot's youths I wrote the lays, 

For Border-maids my songs I sung. 


Enough for me if these impart 
The glow to patriot virtue dear ; 
The free-born soul, the fearless heart, 
The spirit of the mountaineer. 


Torn from my native wilds afar, 

Enough for me if souls like thine, e 
Unquench’d beneath the eastern star, 

Can still applaud the high design. 
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We shall soon see how his intimacy with Malcolm was 
renewed in different circumstances. Having, as he thought, al- 
most completed his recovery, he set out towards the Malabar 
Coast, passing through Coorg, Cherical, and Cotiote, determined 
to perfect his health by a sea-voyage. He reached Cananore, 
and being deterred by the monsoons from sailing, as he had 
intended, to Bombay, spent a few months with great delight 


. amid the temples, tongues, and peoples of Calicut, Cochin, and 


Travancore. Sanscrit, Persian, and Hindustani had been occupy- 
ing not a little of his leisure, in addition to the list of languages 
which he himself details,—,Arabic, Mahratta, Tamal, Telinga, 
Canara, Malayalam, Malay, and Armenian. He was particularly 
au fait at Tamal, translating some inscriptions in an old dialect 
of it, and written in a character called the “ Lada Lippee, or 
Verraggia,” which he made out by * comparison. His versati- 
lity is farther seen frem his successful attempt to interpret the 
“‘Tambuca Shashanas, or brazen inscriptions, belonging to 
the Jews of Cochin.” At the end of September he embarked at 
Quilon ina Parsee vessel for Penang, which he reached on 
the 22nd of October, Amid all this, his friends in Scotland 
had not forgotten him. Scott writes to George Ellis that he 
had heard news of his bad health, “such indeed, as to give room 
to apprehend the very worst.” 

This introduces us to the second period of Leyden’s short 
Indian career—his residence at Penang. . During his stay in 
the Madras Presidency, and his rambles throughout its wide 
and then little known extent, he, had had opportunities of 
studying with all his characteristic ardour, and at the same 


_ time his unscholarly versatility, the South Indian, or, as they 


are now called, Dravidian family of languages. He had now 
an opportunity of acquiring on the spot, and in circumstances 
even more favourable than the great Indo-Chinese linguist, 
Marsden, had enjoyed, the whole class of Malay dialects and 
tongues; and to their study he devoted himself with the great- 
est eagerness and success. In 1805, the Court of Directors 
had resolved to form an establishment in Penang, and entcrtain- 
ed high hopes of its value and importance in the future, which 
have never been realised. He found the infant Government in 
full order, and with the leading members of it he speedily 
became intimate. The society consisted in the beginning 
of 1806, only of Mr. Philip Dundas, the Governor; Mr. John 
Oliphant, first member of Council; Mr. Pearson, Secretary, and 
Mr. Raffles, Assistant Secretary. While all of these, and 


especially the Governor, shewed Leyden not a little kindness, 


a warm friends ce sprang up between him and Raflles. 
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Ile was his guest during the greater part of his stay in thie 
island, and together they pursued their linguistic studies, jdn. 
each thoroughly appreciated and entered into the tastes óf 
the other. The fruits of his studies, assisted by Raffles, were 
shortly seen in his Dissertation, and in his translation of the 
* Malay Annals." "E um 
In the verses * The Dirge of the Departed Year," which he ^ ^ 

addressed on his departure from Penang to * Olivia, the wife 

of Mr. Raffles, he expresses his regret at leaving the island, 

and the friends whose society he had so much enjoyed. The 
melancholy induced by his frequent sickness had not passed, and 

in its sadly closing lines, we have his own anticipations as to an 

early grave, — l 


“ Friends of my youth, for ever dear, 
Where are vou from this bosom fled ? 
A lonely man 1 linger here : 
Like one that has been long time dead. | 


<“ Foredoom’d to seek an early tomb, 
Tor whom the pallid grave-flowers blow, 
T hasten on my destined doom 
And sternly mock at joy or woe.” 


With the departing 1805 he left Peflang for Calcutta, the 

third scene of his Indian experiences. He sailed in a Portu- 

guese vessel, the “ Santo Antonio.” In his journal we find 

the usual traces of a mind that was ever active and observant, 

that was ever restless in its search after “ eastern lore.” Con- 

fined for three weeks amid the disggreeables of a country 

trader, he passed his time in noticing the crew, speculating as _. 

to their origin, and making enquiries as to Macao, the settlement * 

from whieh most of them had come. 7 
On the eighth day of February 1806, John Leyden landed in 

Calcutta. His reputation, and, we may add, his*notoriety, had 

gone before him, and his firm friend, Sir John Malcolm, was 

ready to receive him and introduce him to the scholars who 

then adorned Calcutta society by their genius and their learn- 

ing. Sir W. Jones had landed in 1783, with similar desires to f 

sound the depths of Oriental lore, but with a higher enthusiasm, 

for he had a brighter destiny before him, and a more accurately 

trained and extensively cultivated mind. In 1794 he died, but 

left behind him his works, his followers, and the Asiatic Society, 

as monuments of the most distinguished scholar that England has +. 

yet sent to the East. Twelve years after his death, when Leyden 

visited Calcutta, the fruits of his labours were still evident, 

and the Asiatic Society was still worthy of its founder, The T 
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College of Fort Wiliam was still what Wellesley had wished it 
to be—a nursery of scholars and the promoter of Orientalism, 
and Lord Minto was a worthy successor of Wellesley. In the 
brilliant Society of the Capital, Leyden found many of con- 
genial tastes and habits, and many so far advanced in the 
Sanscrit class of languages, that he was quickened to increased 
exertion in what to him was almost a new study. For more 
than a year his health was not sufficiently recovered to allow of 
his filhng any office. A large part of this time he devoted 
to the compilation of a Dissertation on the “ Indo-Per- 
sian, Indo-Chinese, and Dekhani. Languages,” embracing the 
three classes of tongues which he had studied. We have not 
been able to meet with it; probably it was never printed, as it 
was presented to the Council of the College of Fort William, 
and sent up by them to the Secretary of Government, with a 
recommendation that it$ author should be created a Professor in 
the College. He was accordingly appointed to the Professor- 
ship of Hindustani—a language which his previous Persian 
Studies, and his pursuits in South India, seem to have made 
him master of. 

Lord Minto was at this time Governor General, and being 
greatly interested in, and a liberal patron of, Oriental scholars, and 
being not only a countryman of Leyden but a fellow Borderer, 
he proved a kinder friend to him than even Lord W. Bentinck 
had been at Madras. We do not think that this nobleman has 
always received justice at the hands of historians and writers upon 
India. Two circumstances have united to depreciate him—his 
repressive policy with regard to Missions, and the general mode- 
ration and caution of his administration. The former is, 
we admit, in itself indefensible, but may be at least apolo- 
gised for by the position which the question of Missions held 
during the Engljsh part of the Earl's career as a statesman, and the 
traditionary policy onthe subject, which at that time was univer- 
sally supreme in both England and India. Personally no man 
more admired the Serampore Missionaries than Minto, and no one 
was more liberal in assisting them in the publication of their 
translation of the Scriptures with the funds of Government than 
he. As Sir Gilbert Elliot, he had been one of the most distin- 
guished of that literary circle which attracted all eyes to the 
metropolis of Scotland in the middle of last century, and as an 
English Statesman—as President of the Board of Control, he had 
gained an Indian reputation for himself ere he set foot in the 
country. The Commons had shewn their confidence in him and 
appreciation of his character and abilities, by appointing him as 
one of the managers to conduct the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, and he was also to have discharged the same office in 
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the case of Sir Eliah Impey. Thus the prosecutor of the great 
Governor General became himself his successor, and learned tio 
modify considerably those opinions, that had led him to take go 
prominent a part in the impeachment. ` The peculiar position of 
political parties at home on the death of Pitt, the collision be- 
tween the Court of Directors and the Board of Control as to the 
appointment of a Governor General on the death of Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the odium excited by the supersession of Sir G. 
Barlow and his removal to Madras, beset the early part of 
Lord Minto’s Indian career with difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings. Nor was he to blame in the matter of the Pindaree, 
Ghoorka, and Burmese wars. ‘These were not only a heritage 
from former wars, but the necessity of our destiny urged them 
on, and had he not been checked by the delays consequent on 
a reference to England, all of them would have been brought 
to a much, more successful and speedy conclusion. His great 
claims on posterity are, his conquest of the Eastern Archipelago 
and his munificent patronage of Oriental literature. In this 
latter respect he well deserves to be named with Warren Hast- 
ings and the Marquis Wellesley; 

Such was the man, who, with all the power and patronage of 
the Governor General, manifested great interest in Leyden. 
Leyden was too independent a Scotchman to seek for offices. 
As Sir John Malcolm says—“ He never solicited favour, but 
* was raised by the liberal discernment of his noble friend and 
* patron—Lord Minto, to situations that afforded him an oppor- 
* tunity of shewing that he was as scrupulous and as inflexibly 
* virtuous in the discharge of his public duties, as he was atten- 
‘ tive in private life to the duties of morality and religion.” 
We regret that we can find no records of his Professorship. 
Its duties he was well qualified to discharge, and they must 
have been a source of pleasure to him, for he looked upon 
every thing—money, comfort and health, as subsefvient to his lin- 
guistic pursuits. He lived in comparative plainness; like Sir 
W. Jones, nota little of his income was spent on his pundits 
and on the purchase of Oriental MSS. ; while he never forgot 
his duty to his parents at home, to whom he was, like many 
other sons in India before and since, in the habit of remitting’ 
a considerable part of his salary. 

He was tempted, however, at the request of Lord Minto to 
change his office in the College for the somewhat dissimilar one 
of * Judge of the twenty-four Pergunnahs of Caleutta"* His 


* Sir Walter Scott, the firmest of all the friends Leyden leftbehind him in 
Scotland, thus writes on this subject to Illis, “Leyden, by the by, is trium- 
phant at Calcutta—a Judge of all things ! —And making money ! He has flour- 
ished like a green bay tree, under the auspices of Lord Minto, his countryman. 
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duties here were as much military as magisterial, partaking 

largely of those of a Commissioner for the suppression of Dacoity. 

That this should be to him a most congenial employment will 

not seem strange to one who is acquainted with his early life. 

v In such a pursuit all his Border enthusiasm found vent, and 

Q with full zest he entered on duties that were as new to him as 

| they were delightful. Asif on some Border foray like his 

ancestors of old, he chased the dacoits repeatedly out of his own 

jurisdiction, and restored the peace of the districts around Cal- 

cutta, They were then in a very different state from what they 

are now, and the power of Britain had not then reached the 

elevated platform on which it now is, and from which a rebel- 

lion, unparalleled in Asiatic history for its extent and intensity, 

| has not been able to shake it. On the last occasion of his 

| chasing these ‘ freebooters,’ as his Biographer terms them, 

X up to Nuddea, he recéived the thanks of the Governor Ge- 

--M@ neral in Council He was afterwards, for some months, also 

Magistrate of Nuddea, where he was still frequently engaged 

in *bush-fighting in the jungles.” In these posts his know- 

ledge of the vernacular availed him much, and he was thus 

enabled to perfect it colloquially. In the beginning of 1809 

he was nominated one,of the Commissioners of the Court 

of Requests in Calcutta, an office which entailed on him harder 

work than either of those which he had previously filled, and 

which called forth all his knowledge of the languages in use 

in Northern India. But with restored health and rising 

spirits, he was enabled not ‘only to discharge his duties suc- 

cessfully, but to devote himself with renewed zeal to his 

=~ Oriental pursuits. As a member of the Asiatic Society, as 

# the correspondent of Malcolm, Mackintosh, Erskine, and 

others in India and at home, and as the intimate friend of 

Ilenry Colebrooke, at that time President of the Asiatic 

Society, he was in the very midst of the duties that pleased 
him best. ` g 

The last mentioned orientalist had a most salutary influence 

on Leyden, guiding him by his more matured scholarship and 

Indian experience; directing his studies into channels of utility 

and accuracy, and preventing him, with his ardent nature, from 

falling into those errors of rashness in speculation and careless- 

ness in the collection of materials with the help of deceiving 

w Pundits, which so ruined the character of the equally enthusiastic 

"2? Wilford. Itis evident that the short Calcutta period of his In- 

dian life was for him the best. He was then not only the most 

zealous, bui the most accurate and scholarly in his studies, and 

- . to Colebrooke must much of it be ascribed. He wrought hard 

at Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit, translating largely from all ; 

Sere 1858, F 
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he wrote several philological papers, and, while contemplating 
the compilation of several grammars, certainly completed two 
—those of the Malay and Prakrit. The list of situations thiat 
Leyden filled in Calcutta is completed by that of Assay Master 
in the Mint, to which he was promoted—for promotion ‘it 
was as to emoluments—two years after. In writing his parents, 
who were anxious, like Jacob, to see their son once more 
ere they died, he spoke of probably returning to them, and 
in announcing his new appointment, thus wrote, * I have laid 
* aside the scales of Justice for those of mammon ; and instead 
* of trying men and their causes, I have only to try the baser, 
* but much less refractory, metals of gold and silver." He 
filled this new office, like the former, not quite two years.* 
Lord Minto seems to have ever kept him in his eye with a 
view to advancing his interests. 

We come now to the fourth and Tast period of Leyden’s 
Indian career—to the event which put an end to his life, and 
blasted the expectations of himself as wellas the hopes of his 
friends—the British expedition under Lord Minto to the Eas- 
tern islands. Ourreaders know how great was the power and 
influence of the French in South India in the middle of last 
century, and how, at one time, it seemed doubtful whether 
they or the Protestant English were to be the civilisers of her 
millions. ' Clive shattered her power into fragments, and his 
successors, and especially the great Wellesley, swept them, with 
the exception of a few stragglers in the service of native princes, 
from the face of the continent. Still from their position in 
Mauritius and Bourbon, and thenew power which they acquired by 
the cession of the Dutch possessions in the Indian Archipelago 
consequent on the subjection of Holland to their parent country, 
they had considerable power. Sir Thomas Stamford —then Mr.— 
Raffles was the first to suggest to Lord Minto the propriety of 
crippling the French fleet in the Indian seas, and stripping France 
of all the possessions that she then had in these quarters. The 
French had, moreover, long played the game of pirates, so that 
navigation in the Indian ocean was rendered dangerous to all Bri- 
tish vessels. The merchants of Caleutta were roused by their 


* In a letter to Raffles he says, “ The civilians of the Mint Committee have 
already discovered me to bg a very devil incarnate, and the greatest mischief- 
maker inthe land. They will be very glad to see the back-seams of my hose 
at all events.” At the time of the fitting out of the expedition for Java, 
Leyden was of the most essential service in advancing the interests of Raffles 
with the Governor-General, and thus strove to make some return for all the hospi- 
tality of Penang. In the same letter he says: “Indeed, Raffi, he has always 
talked of you to me, with a kindness very uncommon in a Governor General, 
and says that he is pleased with thinking he will be able to arrange matters very 
much to your satisfaction, when he arrives. Iam glad that I have been able to 
keep him tight up to this point,” 2 
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losses, the Court of Directors at home felt them nót less severely, 
wiile the ministry were influenced by the strongest of political 
motives, to agree to the recommendation that the Governor Ge- 
neral had sent home, not only to take Bourbon and Mauritius, 
.. but also the whole of the Dutch possessions in the Straits, of 
E. which they had made themselves masters. ‘The former was soon 
accomplished, though Bourbon was afterwards restored to the 
French. 

Minto shewed less than his usual caution in the expedition 
against the Straits. He was prepared to set out before the 
receipt of an answer to his recommendation, and when an answer 
did come, the instructions sò limited him, and were drawn up, 

i evidently, in such ignorance of.the circumstances and even of 
geography, that he determined, urged by the advice of Raffles, 
to annex the whole of what the Dutch had formerly occupied 

‘.. to the British Crown. .On the fitting out of the expedition he 

_ AP immediately appointed Leyden to the honorable, and to him 

' delightful, post of interpreter, naturalist, and investigator ge- 

neral into the language, literature, manners and customs of 
the inhabitants of these islands. Of all men then in India, 
he was best fitted for this office by his former studies and oppor- 
tunities when resident in Penang. As the Naval force started 
from Madras he left Calcutta to join it." After spending 
thirty tedious days on the voyage, and fifteen at Madras, he 
set sail, "There are few periods in the bye-history of British 

India so exciting as this, either in romantic adventure or 

personal exploit. But we must confine our attention to that 
part of the force in which Leyden was. 

2 From Madras, they went to Penang, and from Penang to 

ð Malacca, where he met with his friend Raffles, and renewed 
that intercourse that had been broken off by his departure from 
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é * © During this voyage he gave a striking proof of that rash intrepidity which 
formed always a conspicuous feature in his character. Two of his fellow pas- 
sengers, with whom he was upon terms of intimacy, offered to bet with him 
sixty gold mohurs, that he durst not climb up to the top-gallant-royal of the 
vessel; a plan having been privately formed to have him bound there. until he 
should purchase his release by paying a fine. Leyden, whose courage was equalled 
by an unfortunate passion for displaying it, which sometimes made him ap- 
pear to disadvantage, accepted the wager, and fearlessly mounted to the 
top; when, perceiving the intended sequel of this insidious joke, he made 
a desperate but successful effort to frustrate it. He hastily grasped a coir rope, 
with the assistance of which he threw himself down, though, as it slid through 
his hands, it out them most severely. It must be added, that though he had 

i » thus more than won the wager, he refused to take themoney, but having re- 

i ceived a written order for the sum, immediatly destroyed it. Such were the 
virtuous and sérictl]y honorable principles in which he had been brought up, 
that he looked upon it as in some degree disgraceful to gain money by wagers, 

. or other species of gaming, or in any way in which it could not be regarded as an 
equivalent for the performance of useful services," 
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Penang. As they remained here for a short time, Leyden, as 
usual, set off on an excursion of six days’ duration, into the inte- 
rior. As they threaded their way among these islands, they 
received both visits and letters from the rajahs round about. 
Leyden’s linguistic acquirements were sometimes put to a severe | 
test by the letters in different dialects that he had to translate. 
He speaks in his letters of Malay, Javanese, Bugis, and Bali. 
The third of these is the dialect of a people, who live in Bony, 
a town in Celebes, standing at the head of Bay Buggees. 
The people who speak it are to these islands what the 
Cossacks are to  Russia—the great traders and general 
carriers of the straits. They are the most civilized of the 
neighbouring tribes, The Bali is the tongue of the Bali people, 
in a little island separated from Java by a strait of the same 
name. Amboyna of infamous memory, the Bandas to the south- 
east of it, and Ternate being taken, the conquest of the Mo- 
lucca group of islands was completed, and the last and greatest 
prize alone remained to be seized from the unwilling hands of 
the Dutch and the French. 

The conquest of Java was so important, and the advantages 
arising from it were so evident, even without the enthusiastic 
representations of Raffles, that Lord Minto was himself at the 
head of the expedition directed against ft. ~The king's regiments 
that had been engaged against the French islands, some from 
Bengal, some sepoys, aud. the Governor General’s Body 
Guard, constituted: a large force, which was placed under 
the Madras Commander-in-Chief, Sir Samuel Achmuty. 
Malacca had been the rendezvous, and,when all were assembled, 
the force set out in two divisions, under Gillespie and Gibbs. 
The Governor General, like more famous examples in recent ~ 
times, wentas a volunteer. Napoleon, anticipating an attack, had 
sent out as large re-inforcements as he could then spare, under 
General Daendals as Governor, but ere the attack took place, 
he was superseded by Jansens, who was transferred from the 
Cape of Good Hope when it fell into-our hands. On the 4th 
of August, the fleet, under Reay-admiral Stopford, anchored 
in the Bay of Batavia, and preparations were made for effecting 
a landing at Chilingyi, ten miles to the east of the town of 
Batavia. Leyden, with all his euriosity roused, and eager with 
excitement, was the first to touch the ground, leaping into the 

\ surf, and triumphantly rejoicing in the exploit. They marched 
in two divisions on Batavia and on Cornelis. Jansens had ‘ 
abandoned the former for the latter fort, which he was 
basily strengthening. . 

When Batavia was thus quictly taken possession of, Leyden 
lost no time in pursuing his search after books, MSS., anti- 
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quities, and whatever could throw light on the’ literature and 
customs of the Javanese. There was a library in the town, 
which was reported to be rich in MSS. such as he wished 
to lay lis hands on. On his way to it, his attention was 
directed for a little to a “ godown,” or low room in one of the 
* Duteh publie offices, which was a repository of their records, 
and in which several Javanese curiosities were said to be 
kept. It had been long shut, and the air of the room was 
most deadly. In this place, and not in the library as is some- 
tunes asserted, Leyden caught that ague and fever which 
prostrated him at once, and finally carried him off three days 
after on the 28th of August, 1811," in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age. No men in the expedition were more affected 
by the sudden stroke than Lord Minto and his attached 
friend Mr. Raffles. "They carried him to the grave, and, with 
their own hands, consigned his body to its sad resting-place, 


“A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leypin’s cold remains." 


Leyden’s death was in kecpmg with his life, and was truly 
one befitting a linguist. Ile was a martyr to his too eager pursuit 
of that orientalism, which had been the dream of his youth 
and the study of his nfanhood, and had formed the basis of 
anticipations, which, if they were sometimes extravagant, owing 
to the honest integrity and frank expression of his cliaracter, had 
a more solid foundation than perhaps those of any scholar in the 
East, save Jones, Colebrooke and Wilkins, and, if we look at him 
merely as a linguist, save, Jones alone. His former kind patron 
Richard Heber, and his intimate friend William Erskine, were 


* On the very day that Leyden was seized by his mortal sickness, Sir Walter 
Seott wrote him, introducing to him Lady Hood, the wife of Sir Samuel Hood, 
who was appointed to take the naval command in the Indian seas, and who had,- 
first formed a high’ opinion of Leyden and, as Scott says, gained his own heart, 
by her admiration of the ‘Scenes of Infancy’ ' The letter is most interest- 
ing. It was returned unopened by Lady Hood, when she heard of his 
death, accompanied bya letter on the subject from herself, and one from Sir 
J, Malcolm, along with some “spirited stanzas,” on Leyden’s untimely fate, 
from Henry Ellis, afterwards the Right Honorable, and, in 1836, our ambassador 
at the Court of Persia. In Scott's letter he says, * my last went by favour of 
John Pringle (a son of Pringle of Whytbank) who carried you a copy of the Lady 
of the Lake, à poem which l really think you will like better than Marmion 
on the whole, though not perhaps in particular passages. Pray let me know if it 
carried you back to the land of mist and mountain? * *  * The best 
domestic intelligence is that the Sheriff of Selkirkshire, his lease of Ashestiel 
being out, has purchased about 100 acres, about three miles from Melrose. 
There, saith fame, he designs to bigg himself a bower, sib et amicis, and happy 
will be he whergIndia shall return you to a social meal at his cottage. * * * 
Adieu, dear Leyden! Pray brighten the chain of friendship by a letter when o 
. casion serves; and believe me ever yours most affectionately. 







WALTER Scorr 
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his literary executors, and his life was written and poetical 
remains edited by a relative of his own, the Rev. James Morton. 
A more genial and perhaps laudatory memoir is that by Sir 
Walter Scott, who was better fitted to appreciate the moral 
characteristics and purely literary attainments of the man, 
than to estimate the relative acquirements of the scholar. 

Our task would be but imperfectly accomplished without a 
glance at Leyden's works, and an attempt to assign him his po- 
sition as a scholar, on the basis of these and of the other testi- 
mony that we have on the subject. 

In the sketch that we have given of his life, we have made suffi- 
ciently full allusions to his purely ‘literary works published ere 
he left for India, They are chiefly of a poetical cast, and at 
the time of their publication met with much favour from the 
public and from the literary men of his own country and 
time. We cannot agree in the estimate,that was then formed 
of him as a poet, and that has floated down by tradition and 
general consent to our own day, and is now current among many 
who have never read his poems. Our decided opinion is, after 
having read with some care all his effusions, that he is not 
entitled to the rank -of even a third-rate poet. We would 
hold that the few poetical essays in which Sir William Jones 
was accustomed to regale his leisure} to relieve the severer 
pursuits in which he spent his life, and to express the elegance 
and polish of his mind, were much, very much, superior to 
anything that Leyden has composed; and yet no one has ever 
laid claim, on behalf of Sir W. Jones, to the character of the 
true poet, on whom the divinus afflatus has conferred the rare 
gift. Much of Jones’ poetry was composed with reference to 


his orientalism, and called forth by his oriental pursuits, The- 


strains of the Persian poets demanded, in translation, a poetic 
dress, and few have ever been able to express in their own 
tongue the poetry of another so elegantly awd truthfully as 
he. In nothing that Leyden has written, can we find the 
equal of what has been so often quoted as Jones’ masterpiece 
-——a translation of a Persian epigram. 


On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smil'd ; 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou may'st smile, while all around thee weep. 


Now if we do not claim, and if few, but the most enthusias- 
tic admirers of Jones, have ever claimed for him the character 
f a true poet, especially as such is understood ig this age of 
je predominance of the lyric, the subjective and intensive 
100], when Pope’s merits are, not questioned, but almost decid-. 
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; ; 
edly, and as of course, denied; much less can we calmly and 
critichlly give Leyden even a very low niche in the poctic 
fane. He lived at a time when poetry was dead or but be- 
inning to revive; when the wretchedly artificial. and immoral 
school of the Restoration, followed by the no less artificial, 
“but not immoral, though less talented school of Queen Anne, 
! had brought forth their bitter fruits in barrenness, flippancy, 
! and conceit; when the strains of Leyden’s fellow-borderer 
Thomson, and those of the gentle Cowper, were just beginning 
to be heard, and to recall the nation to nature and to God, to the 
simple, the pure, and the,truly. poetical. Sir Walter Scott 
was a transition between the two schools, seeking refuge 
; from tbe dreary artificialities of bis predecessors in the 
lorious freedom and life of a semi-barbarous age. Ley- 
| don was essentially of the old and the dynig school, a ver- 
N sifier like Pope, but tot a poet, a jingler of rhymes and 
-~Aé, selecter of appropriate epithets and artistic scenes, but 
| destitute of self-unconsciousness, of natural elegance, of zs- 
| thetic culture, of deep feeling, of ability to * subjectify’ himself, 
! — of the gift, in a word, that raises man nearer to God than any, 
|. save inspiration, our race has ever enjoyed. | 
And let not this seem to be strange, because not borne out by 
his life, which we have seen to be that of the poet, as to 
character at least. Like many men he could appreciate, judge 
of, enjoy true poetry. But he was not a poet, a maker, a creator, 
one who could express in, and marry to, immortal verse his 
. feelings and ideas. Hence he who was Scotts most able and 
indispensable assistant im the publication of that work, which, 
with those of George Ellis and Bishop Percy, constituted the 
Mian of the ‘real’ in poetry—the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, failed, when, as in the ballads he contributed to it, and 
in the “ Scenes of Infancy,” he attempted himself to describe the 
old life and scenery of that Border. Hence that latter work, 
which was his poetical Magnum Opus, and which he wrote 
under the same circumstances that occasioned some of the 
most glorious passages in the “Childe Harold,” and after 
being surrounded with the same scenery and associations .as 
, Thomson had gazed on and immortalised in his ** Seasons," 
. has been well described by a critic, as “one of the hea- 
€ viest descriptive: poems in our language, and that is saying 
, § much.” We cannot fill our pages with extracts from this poem, 
^ tor from his shorter odes and occasional pieces. As a descriptive 
poem the “ Scenes of Infancy” required but little of the power of 
conception, Which, after all that has been written about poetry, 
constitutes the one poetic pole, of which unconsciousness is the 
other, We prefer almost any of his smaller pieces to it, as is 
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edly, and as of course, denied; much less can we calmly and 
critically give Leyden evena very low niche in the poetic 
fane. He lived at a time when poetry was dead or but be- 
ginning to revive; when the wretchedly artificial. and immoral 
school of the Restoration, followed by the no less artificial, 
» but not immoral, though less talented school of Queen Anne, 
had brought forth thei bitter fruits in barrenness, flippancy, 
and conceit; when the strains of Leyden's fellow-borderer 
Thomson, and those of the gentle Cowper, were just beginning 
to be heard, and to recall the nation to nature and to God, to the 
simple, the pure, and the,truly. poetical. Sir Walter Scott 
was a transition between the two schools, seeking refuge 
from the dreary artificialities of his predecessors in the 
glorious freedom and life of a semi-barbarous age. Ley- 
| den was essentially of the old and the dying school, a ver- 
sifier “like Pope, but hot a poet, a jingler of rhymes and 
selecter of appropriate epithets and artistic scenes, but 
, destitute of self-unconsciousness, of natural elegance, of œs- 
' thetic culture, of deep feeling, of ability to * subjectify’ himself, 
of the gift, in a word, that raises man nearer to God than any, 
save Inspiration, our race has ever enjoyed. | 
And let not this seem to be strange, because not borne out by 
his life, which we have seen to be that of the poet, as to 
character at least. Like many men he could appreciate, judge 
of, enjoy true poetry. But he was not a poet, a maker, a creator, 
one who could express in, and marry to, immortal verse his 
feelings and ideas. Hence he who was Scotts most able and 
indispensable assistant im the publication of that work, which, 
^a with those of George Ellis and Bishop Percy, constituted the 
Pdawn of the ‘real’ in poetry—the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, failed, when, as in the ballads he contributed to it, and 
in the ** Scenes of Infancy,” he attempted himself to describe the 
old life and scenery of that Border. Hence that latter work, 
which was his poetical Magnum Opus, and which he wrote 
under the same circumstances that occasioned some of the 
most glorious passages in the “Childe Harold," and after 
being surrounded with the same scenery and associations .as 
Thomson had gazed on and immortalised in his * Seasons,” 
has been well described by a critic, as “one of the hea- 
€ viest descriptive poems in our language, and that is saying 
* much." We cannot fill our pages with extracts from this poem, 
^or from his shorter odes and occasional pieces. As a descriptive 
poem the ** Scenes of Infancy" required but little of the power of 
conception, which, after all that has been written about poetry, 
constitutes the one poetic pole, of which unconsciousness is the 
other. We prefer almost any of his smaller pieces to it, as is 
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| 
the case so often with those who have but a doubtful title to ie 
sacred: character of Vates. As a fair specimen, and ds tan 
illustration of a subject which is at once Indian and admira- 
bly poetical in its capabilities, we give the following “ Versos, 


* written at the island of Saugur, in the mouth of the Ganges, 


* in 1807 ;"— 


* On sea-girt Sagwur's desert isle, 
Mantled with thickets dark and dun, 
May never moon or starlight smile, 
Nor ever beam the: summer sun ! — 
Strange deeds, of blood have there been dune, 
In mercy ne'er to. be fofgiven ; 
Deeds the far-seemg eye of heaven 
Veiled his radiant orb to shun. 


A mother brought her infant here: 
She saw its tender playful smile, 
She shed not one malernal tear ; — 
She threw it on a watery bier : — 
, With grinding teeth sea monsters tore 
The smiling infant which she bore :— 
She shrunk not once its cries to hear ! 


To glut the shark and crocodile ^ 


Ah! mark that victim wildly drest, 
His streaming beard is hoar and grey, 
Around him floats a crimson vest, 
Red-flowers his matted locks array.— 
Heard you these brazen timbrels bray ? 
His heart-blood on the lotus flower 
They offer to the Evil Powey; 
And offering turn their eyes away. 


: Dark Goddess of the iron mace, * í 


Flesh-tearer ! quafling life-blood warm, 
The terrors of thine awful face 
The pulse of mortal hearts alarm.— 
Grim Power! if human woes can charm, 
Look to the horrors of the flood, 
Where crimson’d Ganga shines in blood, 
And man-devouring monsters swarin. 


Skull-ehaplet-wearer! whom the blood ; 
Of man delights a thousand years, 
Than whom no face, by land or flood, 
More stern and pitiless appears, 
Thine is the cup of human tears. 
For pomp of human sacrifice 
Cannot the cruel blood suffice 
Of tigers, which thine island rears ? 


# Kali, 


/ 





Not all blue Ganga's mountain flood, 
° That rolls so proudly round thy fanc, 
Shall cleanse the tinge of human blood, 
Nor wash dark Sagur's impious stain : 
The sailor, journeying on the main, 
{ Shall view from fur the dreary isle, 
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The two passages of his poetry that have been most praised 
by 'erities are his ** Verses on the Death of Nelson,” and his de- 
scription of the spectre-ship in the “ Scenes of Infancy.” The 
former is not superior to the piece given above, and the latter is 
utterly defective in imaginative power, Viewed in the light of 
the “ Ancient Mariner” of Coleridge, the slave pieces of Cowper, 


And curse the ruins of the pile 
Where Mercy ever sued in vain.” 

f 
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L and even the “ City of the Plague” of Wilson, it is not once to 


be mentioned. Yet Sir Walter Scott, living at the dawn in- 
tead of the full noon-déy of the poetry of the nineteenth centu- 


5 
ts praises the Scene in his notes to Rokeby.* The same district 


gave birth to Thomson, and to Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd, 
and the same scenery and early life to Burns. The “ Seasons” 
and * Bonny Kilmeny" and every Scotch line of Burns, now live 
in the hearts and on the tongues of their countrymen, but the 
muse of Leyden is dead, the faint breeze that swept through his 
lyre has ceased to blow, and its strings lie, broken, useless, 
forgotten, on the ground. Who quotes his lines, who re- 
members his song? He expressed not the great thoughts and 
feelings of the big heart of humanity in his verse, and humanity 
has let him die. uu 
. Leyden was not a poet? We do not even grant that he was 
y great scholar, in the sense that Sir William Jones was; but 
he was a linguist, a great, even a wonderful linguist, and it is 
in this capacity that we admire and wonder at his powers, that 
we praise his perseverance and his talent, and that posterity, if 
it think of him at all, will remember him. We have seen that 
the whole characteristics and habits of his mind, the genius and 
aims of the nation to which he belonged, and the nature of 
the education which he received, unfitted him for scholarship. 
In the first place he had an unquenchable thirst. for knowledge 
of all kinds. If this is not limited and checked, or rather 
intensified by being confined to one channel, the necessary result 
is sciolism, versatility, uselessness. Such a thirst can’ only be 
regulated by discipline, and this he did not enjoy or did not 
benefit by. ( 
In the secgnd place, and as flowing from this, man’s faculties 
and capacities being limited and unable to cope with and satisfy 
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* Canto IL Stanza XI. Note IX. 
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the intensity of desire, he was foreed to be content with what 
he called “ scaffolding,” with but partial knowledge, with hut 
side-views of the subjects of his study. He dwelt in no single 
niche of the temple of truth, but wandered madly aud excitedly 
from place to place of it, offering up his incense; he was fickle 
and unsteady in his attachment to this goddess and to that, and 
the result was that they avenged themselves by scorn, or neglect, ' 
or at most a rare smile of approval and confidence. The neces- 
sary consequence ofa clash between the limitation of man’s pow- 
ers, and the intensity of man’s curiosity and extent of his auda- 
city, was, in his case as in that of every other—Sciolism. 

In the third place, Leyden had an excessive fondness for 
boasting, or rather, for stating honestly and favourably at all 
times and in all places what he thought his own powers 
and acquisitions were. Lord Cockburn, in his own exquisite J 
way, admirably illustrates this in Mis * Memorials of his, 
Time "——* This conspicuous defect used to be called affectation! 

* but in reality it was pretension. A pretension however of 

* a very innocent kind, which, without derogating in the least 
* from the claim of any other, merely exaggerated not his own — ? 
merits or what he had done, but his capacity and ambition  ' 
to do more. Ever in a state of excitement, ever panting for \ 
things unattainable by ordinary mortals, and successful to an 
extent sufficient to rouse the hopes of a young man ignorant of 
life, there was nothing that he thought beyond his reach; and 
not knowing what insincerity was, he spoke of his powers and / 
his visions as openly as if he had been expounding what might 

be expected of another person. Yet at the same time thathe = + 
was thus exposing himself, he was not only simple, but generous a 
and humble.” Leyden's own declaration of himself was, “ I 
often verge so nearly on absurdity, that I know it is perfectly 

easy to misconcelve me as well as misrepresent me.” The 
statement thus made by Cockburn, who was a master-analyst of f 
character, and had the best opportunities for becoming acquaint- 

ed with Leyden, is, we conceive, taken in conjunction with our 
two preceding remarks, as emphatic against the possibility of 
great Jones-like scholarship in our hero’s case, asit is strong in 
supporting our belief that he was not only fitted to be, but 
was, a great and wonderful linguist. If to all this we add the j 
consideration of the evidences of his scholarship as given us in 
the fruits of it which he left behind him, we. shall be settled in 

our conviction. 4 i 

During his residence in Penang, he spent much of his time 
in visiting the islands of the Straits, and culling information 
as to their inhabitants, which he afterwards arranged in the — - 
shape of a Dissertation, “ On the Languages and Literature of 
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the Indo-Chinese Nations” read before the Asiatic Society, and 

published at page 158 of the Calcutta edition of the tenth 

volume of their Researches. Init, after approaching with won- 

derful closeness to the great law of Comparative Philology as an 

- applied science, in the remark that the method of examining the 

> mutual relations of the several languages current among these 

nations, “ when applied on an extensive scale, is always the 

' * surest clue for developing the origin of a nation, and indicating 

|  * the revolutions to which it may have been subjected, either 

* by foreign conquest or colonization," he considers the Indo- 

Chinese languages under the three divisions of polysyllabic, 
monosyllabic, and the learned language—Pali. -~ 


Polysyllabic, Monosyllabic. 
1 Malayu. 7 Kukheng. 
2: Jawa, s 8 Bárma. 
sb Bugis. a 9 Mon. 
r 4 Dima. 10 Thay. 
5 Datta. 11 Khóhmén. 
" —— 6 Gala or Tagala. 12 Láw. 
13 Anám. 
Learned language 
14—Pal 


ile takes up each language, with a few of its cognate dialects, 
gives in many cases comparative lists of some of its voca- 
bles, furnishes not a little information on its literature, in the 
case of the most important translates a few poems and proverbs, 
and states what hitherto has been done by European scholars, 
"wand especially by the Dutch, who had better opportunities than 
Nu others for the elucidation of the subject. The paper is an ad- 
‘mirable one, especially so, when we consider the time at which 
it was written. Since then, the Dutch scholars, true to their 
first love and again in possession of their abused dependency 
of Batavia, have done and are doing much in this department 

of philology. 
1n 1810, Leyden was Deputy Secretary of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, and contributed to the eleventh volume of their Re- 
'} searches a paper “on the Rosheniah Sect, and its Founder, 
Bayezid Ansári.” He had been engaged in studying Pushtoo, the 
Janguage of the Afghans, and in the course of his studies he met 
with an account of this sect and of its founder. The sect was 
¥Mussulman in its origin, and took its rise in Affehanis- 
tan, in that period of religious and political ferment which 
preceded thé time of Akbar. Bayrzip was what may be 
. called an Arab Afghan, and being a man of no small 
ability, and having been acquainted with the tenets of the 
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IswArnLivAm sect who had their head-quarters in the moun- 
tains of Khorassan, he was led, like Mahomet his ‘ideal, 
to set up for himself in the character of a prophet. So success- 
ful was he, that he speedily attracted all the nation to his ;be- 
liefs, and soon added the character of a military adventurer to 
that of a religious prophet, contending successfully and long wy 
against both Akbar and Shah Jehan. Ile was also an elegant ' 
writer, and the first who composed a work in the Pushtoo lan- 
guage. Leyden takes his information from Mosmanr Fant, the 
author of Dabistan-i-Marahil, an author highly praised by 
Sir W. Jones, and friendly on the whole to the heretic; and 
from Akniun DemwrzzEn, who is just as hostile to him. Ley- 
den translates from his Maxuzan AFGHANT, a prose work on the 
“ ritual and moral practice of Islam," in which there is a narrative 
of the life and doctrines of BAYEZID Ansari. Originally writ- 
ten in Pushtoo, the work had been translated into Persian,-and 
several copies of the translation were procured in Persia bf 
Sir John Malcolm, and presented to Leyden. After recount- | 
ing the deeds of BAyEzip, he translates literally the account 
that Akuuu DERWeEzEH gives of the Rosheniah sect which 
he founded. It differed but little from the Jsmailiyah heresy, | 
the believers in which were simply Mussulman mystics: “they ! 
* maintained Paradise to consist solely in the repose of the 
* body from the. troubles of life, and hell to be nothing but 
* the molestation of the body, by trouble and afiliction.” It is 
said that some of the followers of DaAvEziD still exist among | 
the wild tribes of the Y'wsefzei, and in Peshawur and Cabul, ! 
that they conceal their practices and books, and that they meet 
by night in an old ruin where their founder formerly dwelt, a’ 
and at which the orthodox Mussulman, as he passes by, throws 
stones with eurses on the sect. The term Rosheniah is applied ~ 
to them from the word Roshan, or the luminous, a title assumed 
by Bayezıd himself. 

After the death of Leyden, his friend. Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles resolved to publish a translation that had been, made by 
him of the ** Sajarah Malayu" or Malay Annals. We have had 
already occasion to notice the connexion that Leyden had with the 
islands of the Straits; and the interest that he ever took in their (^ 
future civilisation by the British, based on the anger that he felt : 
that a race, in every point of character and disposition and 
capability of being civilised, so superior to the Hindu, should 
be so down-trodden and abused by the Dutch. Indeed, iret i 
Leyden as a linguist was identified with any people, language, 
or class of languages, it was with the Malay, and we feel that the 
mission of his life, had it been longer, would have been toin- . 
vestigate, as has not yet been done, the Mongol or monosyllabie 
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class of languages (TURANIAN), and perhaps to have anticipated, 
with his knowledge of the Indo-European in its leading mem- 
bers, the farther analysis which scholars are'attempting, so as to 
unite that family still more closely with the IRANIAN in vocables 

"~and grammatical laws. The * Malay Annals,” as a posthu- 
Mg mous publication, is a simple translation, introduced by some 
. intgrestng remarks by Raffles—himself no mean Malay scholar 

—oln the importance of the islands. We regret that our space 
will not allow us to give the reader a specimen of these € Annals.’ 
They are not a little interesting, beginning with the invasion ot 
India by Alexander the Great, or Rajah Secander, they shew 
how he defeated Rajah Kida Hindi who embraced “the true faith 

* according to the law of the prophet Ibrahim," how he married 
Tindi’s daughter, Shaker-ul-Beriah “whose face glittered and 

\, * shone like the sun, and whose understanding and qualities were 
* equally remarkable,” how a son was born to them named Aras- 

.. Aon Shah, “ who m every respect was the perfect picture of 
| nis father Raja Secander Zulkarneini, who finally, after the 

| space of forty-five years, returned to * Makedonia.” And so on 

t 
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the dynasty is traced to Rajah Suran Padshah who invaded 
China with * one thousand and two lacs" of men, of whom the 
annalist says, as they marched two whole months, * the darkest 
j * night was illuminated By the light of their armour, like the lus- 
* tre of the full moon ; and the noise of the thunder could not be 
i * heard, for the loud noise of the champions and warriors mixed 
| < with the cries of horses and elephants." He came to Johore, 
near the extreme point of the Eastern Peninsula, and despair- 
ing of finding China, and anxious to become acquainted with 
the contents of the sea, as he had of the land, he shut himself 
ip in a chest, was let down into it, was driven to Zeya, got out, 
“found himself in the midst of a people named Barsam, of whom 
one-half were infidels and the other true believers, and married 
the daughter of the rajah of the place. But we must stop. 
The whole book is not less wonderful in its stories than the 
Arabian Night’s Entertainments. 

The last of the published works of Leyden is the part of the 
translation of the Memoirs of the Emperor Baber, which was 
| revised and completed by his friend and literary executor Wil- 

‘ liam Erskine. These memoirs were written in the Jaghtai (or 
Chaghatai) Tûrkish language, or Tûrki, so called to distinguish 
it as the language of the original Türks from that of the Os- 
: » manlis or Turks of Constantinople. The language was spoken 

over a vast extent of country, ruled over by Jaghtai Khan, the 
son of the rfhowned Ghengiz Khan, embracing the whole of the 
o ‘Tartar country or Turan, from the Ulugh Tagh mountains 
on the north to the Hindu Kush on the south, and from 
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the Caspian Sea to the deserts of Cobi. We must neither on the 
one side confound the Ttirki with the language of the Mongols,” 
nor on the other with its degraded but lately refined Turkish, 
so familiar to many of our officers during the Crimean war. 
The memoirs were written by Baber in his own Türki, 
probably after his last invasion of India, and were so highly 
valued by succeeding emperors that they frequently transcribed 
them, that they might be more generally and easily understood. 
Akbar caused them to be translated into Persian by Mirza Ab- 
dal Rahim. Leyden found, probably in the library of -Fort- Wil- 
liam College, or perhaps in Ẹlphinstone’s Collection of MSS., a 
copy of the work in the original Türki Assisted by a native— 

a Persian Türk of Ganj, he began to translate it, but soon met 
with too many difficulties to allow him to proceed swith the 
work at his ease, Erskine, however, sent him a copy of the 
Persian translation from Bombay, which greatly assisted him, 
and he was in the midst of the work when he was summoned W. 
to early death. His unfinished translation was left in the 
hands of his friend Dr. James Hare, Jr., of Caleutta, to 
whom Erskine applied for it. It had been sent to Richard 
Heber in England, and so Erskine set himself, at the earnest 
entreaty of Malcolm and Elphinstone, to translate the work 
from the intermediate Persian with the'assistance of the "Türk 
who had aided Leyden. He had finished it when, in 1813, 

he received Leyden's MS. from Heber. What was to be done ? | 
Erskine procured a copy in the original Türki from Peshawur ! 
through jos and of the Persian from Delhi through 
Metcalfe. Aided by Mulla Firüz and.some natives of Uzbeck 
Tartary, he went over the whole again, and the result was 
that the English work, as we now have it, may be considered 
as Erskine’s, though his affection for one whom he describes as 
* the only companion of my faithful studies and cares, whom 
* I have met, or can ever hope to meet, in this land of exile,” 
and his admiration of his talents, cause him to ascribe more 
credit to Leyden than was perhaps justly his due. Such 
are the only four scholarly works of Leyden that were 
published. Hence the grief that many felt-at his premature 
death. But a few years more and he would, humanly speaking,  : 
have finished those works which, like the schemes of Alexander 
and Cesar, were left in embryo. Erskine in the dedication of 
his translation of the Zehir- Ed-din Muhammed Baber to Elphin- 
stone says, and as one of his literary executors, though perhaps x 
a too partial friend, he could say so intelligently. “The ` 
* number and variety of the literary undertakings of that extra- 
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ordinary man, many of which he had conducted far towards a 
conclusion, would have excited agrprise had they been executed 
by a recluse scholar, who had no. public duty to perform, and 
whose time was devoted to literature alone.” NE 
Throughout all these works the talent of the Linguist, and 
Fnot of the Scholar m the highest sense of the term, are evident. 
But we question if the Linguist cannot lay claim to almost as 
high a place as the scholar, and whether the heaven-given power 
which, as we shall now more fully see, was Leyden’s to a great 
extent, ought not to excite our admiration and call forth our won- 
der even more than that which, though in itself more useful, 
and demanding the exercise of higher powers, may be less 
rarely met with. In looking at the testimony that we have to 
Leyden’s linguistic power, and especially to its extent, we 
shall consider the powers of mind and the tone of disposition 
that are generally ackndwledged to be necessary for success 
Min learning to use many languages, and see what evidence there 
is that Leyden possessed these and to what extent. We shall 
then look at the actual attainments Leyden is said to have pos- 
sessed, and the character of the testimony tothe extent and nature 
of these attainments. We may merely premise, with Dr. Russell 
inhisadmirable hfe of that prince of Imgwsts—Cardinal Mezzofan- 
ti,* that “ knowing" a language may be fairly said to consist in 
reading it fluently and with ease, in writing it correctly in prose, 
or still more, in verse, and above all in being admitted by intel- 
ligent and educated natives to speak it correctly and idiomati- 
cally. The evidence for Leyden on these points is far less in 
extent and far less perfect*in character than that of Mezzofanti, 
ut we must remember that the latter died in a good age 
ien seventy-four years old, while Leyden was cut off when 
only thirty-six, a time,of life much too early for fruit to appear 
in all its ripeness and luxuriance, and that Leyden also was not 
placed in such a prominent position as to enable his linguistic 
power to travel beyond the sphere of a few of his most intimate 
friends. 

But still we would not, in any case, dare to contrast him with 
one who was the wonder of our age, who was acquainted with 
one hundred and fourteen languages, and well versed in seventy- 
eight. Next to him, and moving in a much more contracted 
orbit, we have such lesser stars as Mithridates of Pontus, who 

according to Aulus Gellius knew well twenty-five languages, 
icing those of the nations who were subject to him; Jonadal, 
| the Morocco Jew surnamed Alkanar, “the serpent," from his 
1 


* The Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti with an introductory Memoir of Eminent 
Linguists, Ancient and Modern. By C. W. Russell, p. D., President of St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. London: Longman, Brown and Co, 1858, 
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constancy to his faith, who, according to Duret, spoke and w 
twenty-cight languages; Pico ella Mirandola (1463) who 
reported to know twenty-two at the age of eighteen; and 
William Jones who knew twenty-eight languages. We N 
next to them several scholars, among whom in modern times’ 
Niebhur, Sir John Bowring, Elihu Burrit, and Csoma de Körös, 
a Hungarian scholar familiar to the savans of Calcutta forty” 
years ago, who knew eighteen or twenty. The number who 
knew even čen is probably rarer than is generally supposed. 
We should certamly not hesitate to place Leyden in the list of 
those who knew twenty, andehad he been spared to extend and 
deepen his linguistic acquisitions, he would certainly have equalled 
even Sir William Jones as a Linguist at least. 

If attention be paid to the powers of mind that are necessary 
for the successful aequisition of many languages, and if the 
lives of linguists who have attained’ eminence be carefullgz 
studied, it will be found that they may be reduced under 
Memory, and what Sir W. Hamilton calls the Elaborative, 
Discursive, or Logical faculty, to which belongs the power of 
analysis, The former of these supplies to the mind at all 
times through suggestion or reminiscence (according as it acts 
with or without will) the data on which the latter works. Ideas, | 
methods, and words are stored in memory, according to | 
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the vividness with which they have been first apprehended, 
and this vividness depends much on the emotions with which 
the acquisition of them may have co-existed, or perhaps on the 
degree of imagination that may have been exercised in the course 
of it. Words and methods once acqttired are submitted to the 7 
analysing and generalising power of the logical faculty, and 
then ,methodically arranged in memory. The first requisite) 
accordingly is one of character and disposition rather than 
mental power, and may be called perseverance, enthusiasm, 
power of will, power of abstraction and attention, and vividness 
of representation. 

That Leyden possessed these in a high degree, no reader 
of the preceding pages.will doubt. That he possessed a memory 
also of the highest order, there is abundant testimony in the 
following anecdote and statement by Sir John Malcolm, “ Ilis 
* memory was most tenacious, and he sometimes loaded it with 
< lumber. When he was at Mysore an argument occurred on 
‘a point of English history, it was agreed to refer it to Leyden, 
‘and to the astonishment of all parties, he repeated verbatim”: 
* the whole of an act of Parliament in the reign of James the | 
* first, relative to Ireland, which decided the point in dispute." ' 
Tle had referred to this document several years before as 
a specimen of the English style of that age, and now reproduced 
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it verbatim. He was however defective in the power of ana- 
lysis, which he did not possess in so high a degree as the other 
necessary qualifications. Cockburn’s testimony is emphatic as 
to his character in respect of linguistic success, especially when 
road iu the light of the previous part of his statement which we 
uoted—** ‘There is no work in life depending on ability where 
* Leyden could not have shone. Unwearying industry was 
* sustained and inspired by burning enthusiasm. Whatever 
* he did, his whole soul was in it. His physical energy was as 
* vigorous as his mental.” And this after alluding to the 
remark of Sir James Mackintosh, who used to call him his “wild 
friend,” and laugh at his professing to know “ only seventy 
languages." If every petty dialect and patois of the languages 
he really knew, and those he only partially knew, be summed up, 
we question if he could not have made out a good casé for him- 
|f. We need not quote from Scott, Richard Heber, or 
eorge Ells on this point. 
What were his actual linguistic attainments? We have 
made up the following list from all the authorities we could 
consult on the subject, marking with an asterisk those lan- 
guages which he could not be said to know well and enter- 
ing those dialects which cannot be counted as languages in 
ltalies. The arrangement adopts the scientific division into 
three classes :— 


IRANIAN OR SHEMITIC. TURANIAN. 
INDO-EUROPEAN, l 











*Sanscrit. 19 * Hebrew. 22 Malay. 

Pali. 20 *Arabic. 28  Malayalün 
Bengali. 21 *Syriac. 24 Javanese. 
Hindustani. 25 Bugis. 
Persian. 26 Bali. 
Pushtoo. : 27 Anam. 

* Armenian. 28 Turki. 
Greek. 29 (Dravidian.) 
Latin. 30 Tamil. 

*Ttalian. 31 *Ladda Lippee or 
French. Veraggia. 

*Spanish. 32 Telugu. 

* Portuguese. 33 *JMahratta. 

*Ttalian. 84 * Canara. 

9 *German. 

* Icelandic. 
English. 
Scotch. 


We have here a list of thirty-four tongues and dialects 
| corresponding to the total one hundred and fourteen of Mezzo- 
SErt., 1858. iei 

























50 JOUN LEYDEN. 
fanti. Of these we may fairly say that Leyden knew twenty-onc, 
or those not marked with asterisks. In addition to the evidence 
that we have from his own works, in which occur translations 
from most of these and allusions to others, we have the 
following competent orientalists as witnesses—Dr, Alesand&r 
Murray, Professor of ITebrew in the University of Edinburghs 
William Erskine of Bombay, Sir John Malcolm, the Earl of 
Minto, Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, and Henry Colebrooke. 
We may add Dr. Russell also, who speaks of Leyden as a very 
extraordinary linguist,” and a hypereritieal writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, who cértainly has no tendency to over- 
praise him, and says, “his genius for the acquisition of 
languages was, no doubt, very extraordinary.”* As to Dr. 
Murray, both he and Leyden on different occasions, and without 
the knowledge of each other, observed that there was ng 
one in Edinburgh whom they should be so afraid to conte: 
with in languages as each other. Erskine thus speaks of 
Leyden, “ The facility with which he mastered an uncommon 
number of languages, ancient and modern, European and 
oriental, the extent and ingenuity of his antiquarian enquiries 
into the antiquities and literature of his own country, and even 
the beauty of his poetical genius, are surpassed by the sagacious 
and philosophical spirit which he evinced in the latter poriod of 
his life, in his different memoirs regarding the languages of the 
East, and particularly those of Hindustan, Bengal, the Dekhan, 
and Northern India.” | 

Sir John Malcolm’s testimony, if not of such weight as 
Yirskine's, is even more interesting, as it gives us a glimpse of the 
linguist at his work. “ The greatest power of his mind wa 
* perhaps shown in his acquisition of modern and ancient law- 
* guages. Ile exhibited an. unexampled facility, not merely in 
* acquiring them, but in tracing their affinity and connexion with 
* each other. It is not easy to convey an idea of the method 
* which Dr. Leyden used in his studies, or to describe the 
€ unconquerable ardour with which these were pursued. During 
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his carly residence in India, I had a particular opportunity of 

observing both. When he read a lesson in Persian, a person | 
near him, whom he had taught, wrote down cach word ona! 
long slip of paper, which was. afterwards divided into as many ; 
pieces as there were words, and pasted in alphabetical order, f 
under different heads of verbs, nouns, &c.,into a blank book thaig 
formed a vocabulary of each day'slesson. All this he had, in ab 

few hours, instructed a very ignorant native to dog and this man; 


he used, in his broad accent, to call ‘one of his mechanical 


* Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Vol, V. p. 5. 
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| JORN LEYDEN ol 
aidd?” Leyden himself, in a letter, describes some of the dif- 
eultijes that he met with in the way of these ‘mechanical aids.’ 
He (well compares the orientalists of his day in India to the 
scholars at the Revival of letters in Europe. He was expósed 
to the same tricks on the part of the natives as Wilford, but was 

pioo “canny” to be taken in as he was. “I have had a 
* Brahmin engaged to teach me Sanserit, who scarcely knew a 
* syllable of the language. I have had, another attempt to palm 
Ilindustani on me for Mahratta. I have had a Brahmin 
likewise attempt to impose a few slogas, which are in the 

mouths of every one, on me, for the translation of an ancient 
inscription in the ancient Canara character. Indeed the moral 
character of tho Hindus—the blameless, mild, patient, innocent 
children of nature, as they are ridiculously termed by gossipping 
ignorances, who never set their eyes on them—is as utterly 
worthless and devoid ef probity, as their religion 1s wicked, 
shameless, impudent, and obscene.” Lord Minto, on the 
occasion of his visitation of the College of Fort William, when 
he returned from his Java expedition, pronounced what may 
well be termed an Eloge on John Leyden, in words which he 
terms a just and authorised tribute to his merits. The eulogiam 

is noble, when we remember that it was pronounced by a 

triumphant proconsul and an elegant and accomplished scholar, 
on the son of a plebeian, who farmed a small holding on his 
own rich paternal estates. Well might he speak of that honest 

peasant’s son as l 
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'* Ornamentum regionis mene." 
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Lord Minto speaks of “the zeal he had long nourished for 
exploring the philosophy of the more eastern regions of Asia; 
.* of the first steps he had already made in the prosecution of that 
* purpose, by the construction and diffusion of vocabularies, but 
* above all, by methodising and reducing into system the classi- 
* fication of the various languages spoken on the continent 
* intermediate between India and China, the various kingdoms 
* anddistriets of which, as they recede from cach of these extreme 
* points,appear with some relation to their local approximation, or 
* to historical affinities, gradually to have blended and assimilated 
* their respective languages into compound dialects, partaking of 
* both the distinct and primitive tongues. In like manner, Dr. 
* Leyden proposed to establish some principles already, perhaps, 
* conceived in his mind, for governing his investigation of the 
* numerous tongues and dialects of the eastern Archipelago.” 

The opinión that Sir S. Raffles had of Leyden will be found 
in the fact of his editing his translation of the Malay Annals, 
and in the introduction prefixed to the work. The great 
$ 
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Henry Colebrooke, who was so accomplished in the Sanserit 
class of languages, on more than one occasion expressed his {high 
opinion of the Papers and Grammars compiled by Leyden.! 

While, then, Leyden's chief claim to that renown for which 
he so panted, and to that admiration which his contemporaries 
so showered upon him, is that he was a great linguist, we soe 
in him not a little of the philologer. The above testimonies, 
and bis paper on the Indo-Chinese languages, abundantly shew 
that, considering the position of the science of comparative 
philology in his days, and the plans that be formed for his 
future researches, he might«have done much to advance it. He 
would. at least have been supreme as an authority on the Malay 
family of the Turanian languages. Marsden, who was Chief 
Secretary of Government in Sumatra, and returned to England 
in 1779, had broken ground on the subject in his essay on the 
Polynesian or East Insular languages, and Leyden was worthil 
carrying out the work thus begun, when his genius and his' 
virtues, as Minto says, were buried in the very theatre of their 
intended energies. At the end of the last century, comparative 
philology had not passed out of the region of data, and materials 
in the shape of comparative lists of words, into the higher rank 
of laws and reasons and scientific classification. The researches 
of Leyden's predecessors had been largely lexical and glossarial, 
and the German school, which was headed by Frederick 
Schlegel and took its stand on the Sanscrit, had not yet given 
that prominent position to ‘grammatical affinity, which it now 
justly holds. Leyden almost anticipated some of those princi- 
ples which are now regarded as the fixed laws of the science. 

Like many men of scholarly and erudite tastes, Leyden pub. 
lished butlittle. Wehavethreestriking instances of this, —Maglia 
becchi who left nothing behind him, Mezzofanti of whom we 
have only a reprint of one or two addresses before a literary 
society, and Sir William Hamilton, almost all whose remains 
are fugitive, being originally contributed to periodicals, or edi- | 
torial, as in the case of the works of Reid and Stewart. The | 
few original dissertations, appended to his edition of the former, 
end in an unfinished sentence. In many cases the habit of 
mind necessary for the acquisition and retention of extensive 
stores of knowledge, when disjined from great power of 
will, or a certain state of the emotional part of our nature, is 
quite opposed to that disposition and those powers of creation 
and expression, which render authorship either pleasant or suc- 
cessful. : 

In passing from Leyden, his career and character, we would 
only add that, while his powers 1n the one department of lan- 
guages were as solidly wonderful as they appeared to be bril- 
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liant, there is much in his whole temperament and bearing in 
India, as well as in his premature fate, to excite our sympathy 
‘and call forth our imitation. While we would never hold, with 
some, that great genius and unusual powers are a sufficient 
‘apology for manners that are eccentric, we cannot see in Ley- 
den much that we would willingly have done without. 
Eccentric he was but never ungentlemanly or rude, never im- 
moral or unkind; his was the eccentricity of enthusiastic zeal, 
deep sympathy with certain persons and pursuits, unthinking 
simplicity of character, and open frankness of soul. We would 
point the young, as they land on the shores of India, to those 
features of character which gained for Leyden the reputation 
that he enjoys—to his grand energy, to his indomitable will, to 
his obstinacy in the path of right, to his unswerving indepen- 
dence and invincible consistency, to his perseverance which 
conquered sickness and tliscomfort and apathy and disgust, and 
would urge them to pursue the same path and cultivate che same 
virtues. Nay, we would ask them to set before themselves a 
higher ideal than even he, and to judge rather of what he might 
have been, had such a disposition and such powers as his been 
devoted to still higher ends, and inspired by a still higher spirit. 
But in his sphere he did,God’s work; he took his place in the 
front rank of civilisation, and manfully fought, immortal till his 
work was done. Let us believe that the day is not far distant, 
when those glorious islands, which, with his buried body, he seems 
still to claim as the heritage of a higher civilisation than they 
now enjoy, shall be the entrepót of the commerce of three con- 
tinents, and when, united under the sway of a people who fear 
God and respect the rights of humanity, they shall become a 
* garden of the Lord.’ 


5-4 A DISTRICT DURING A REBELLION. { 


Art, IL—1. Papers submitted to Parliament on the Mutlinies 
in the Fast Indies. 

2. Acts of the Legislative Council of India, 

UMBERLESS have been the accounts of the general fea iw" 

tures of the Rebellion (for Mutiny it is no longer,) which '' 

has devastated the North-West Provinces of India for the last 
twelve months. The despatches tell us of tho military disas- 
ters and successes, Private letters have told us of the hair-  ? 
breadth escapes, the perils by land and by water through 
which some escaped, and the noble manner in which some 
died. Our object is to draw a more confined picture—to place 
before our readers the eventful details of one particular dis- 
trict, over which the storm burst heavily, but which was never 
abandoned by those to whose charges it had been confided ; 
but still in the history of that small tract the amazing features 
of the revolutionary crisis came out with a marked effect. 
Much there is to thank Providence for; much to regret; much, 
that we rejoice to think that they were our countrymen who 
did it; much that we wish, for the sake of human nature, had 
not been done. 

The district, to which we allude, is'one of the largest and 
finest in the North-West Provinces. It is situated at that 
point where two of the greatest rivers of India unite their 
vast floods, and thus form the grandest stream in the old 
world. It contams more than one thousand villages and towns, 
divided by the rivers into three greateiatural divisions—that to 
the left and the right of the united floods, and that included 
between the two before their junction. It eoatains a popula: 
-tion of nearly a million. souls, and pays an annual revenue to 
Government from the land alone of two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. op uo PA eMe & 4 

Conspicuous among its towns and villages is an ancient and 
venerable city, bearing, as is the custom of India, a separate 
Hindu and Mohammedan name; for from the ea liest period of 
traditionary legend, this place has been associated with the _ 
history of the greatest of the Hindu demi-gods, whom they ʻ 
still delight to honour; and in the tine of the Mogul emperors, ! 
at the point of junction rose a noble fortress, which, since the | 
time of British occupation, European skill has made one of | 
the strongest in India; yet notwithstanding that it contained ¥ 
vast muniments of war, at the time of the outbreak there was ; 
in that fortress not one single European soldier. 

To add to its importance, the development of inland steam g 
navigation had made this city the cmporium of river-borne 
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commerce, and at this place goods were transferred from the 
steamer to the bullock train, Nothing could reach the cities 
of the north, but through this outlet, for at this pomt river 
navigation ceased—at this point the great trunk road was 
/ conducted over one vast river by a bridge-of-boats, and a tram- 
v way more than a mile in length, and at this point had actually 
commenced the railway, and engineers were preparing to 
span the current of the second stream with a bridge of per- 
manent construction. This city had once been the seat of 
Government, and is destined to be so again ;—it was the 
emporium of our inland commerce, the basis of our military 
operations, which, failing this, must have fallen back on Fort 
William. It was a place of pilgrimage to millions of Hindus, 
it was looked upon with fond regret by that neighbouring 
By one of on power, from whose ancestors it had been wrung 





oy one of our peaceful Governors General, by a diplomatic 
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jiggle. Yet, in spite of this, within a circle of one hundrg 
miles from it as a centre, there was only one European 
ment, destined itself to be beleaguered in a still gren 
more powerful Mohammedan capital, And yet t 
those who still say that the Government of Indj 
failed in its duty ! . 
The native force consisted of one regiment 4 
which we had recruited from the provinces 
Behar, which had helped us to win all our b: 
hitherto maintained a character for soldier-h] 
field,. and for tractability and general useful, 
tonment, No suspicion of their fidelity J 
human breast; they were encamped three mil 
y ieaving one company as garrison; under their 
civil treasury, containing one hundred and e 
pounds sterling in cash, opium, and stamps. 
officered by- members of that Indian army, 
^ justly described by no mean authority as “ 
| plished service,” and which never has been 
. supply of men suitable to the duties of the s 
were commanded by one of those Ánglo-Indian 
an officer who had spent the best years of his life in * 
ful duties of paying pensions, till he was forced by his 
to resume his forgotten duties as a soldier. This regimen 
obtained a disgraceful superiority even among the mutinous 
f regiments of Bengal, for it put on a semblance of fidelity with 
a view of drawing its employers into a heavier disaster; 
they mutinied at the worst time, and with the worst effect ; 
their mutiny caused the abandonment of many stations, it 
hurried on the greatest of our catastrophes, They slew their 
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officers, they plundered the treasure, but they did not, dain 
possession of the fortress; and so great was the plunder, ¢hat 
they were obliged to call in the mob to assist them: they 
broke up, dispersed, and ceased to be a regiment. Their 
number is never heard among the legions fighting againsü us... 
They threw away their arms to carry away bags of rupees wi 
in their turn they were plundered and murdered by ithe- | 
villagers, or caught with their spoil, and hung by the magis- 
trates of adjoining districts. 

If this regiment, under its commanding officer, did its best 
to shake our hold on India, there was another regiment of 
another race of men, commanded by an officer of another 
stamp, to whom we are indebted for the safety of the fortress, 
and the averting of an evil greater than any that we have 
suffered. This regiment was composed of that long-legged, ~’ 
hairy, brave, and rough human material, which ten years D 
ad fought against us desperately to secure the independerge 
e Punjab, but, once defeated, they had enlisted under 
nners, and aided us in our further march of conquest. 
lity of these men was trembling in the balance; their 
as: guided by the bearing of their Captain and a 
f their own interests; upen plunder and drunken- 
re determined; whichever side they took, they 
e of which the other regiment was composed, 
à hated the European; and so they continued 
wenty-four hours beyond the other regiment, 
4 determined the fate of the fortress. For- 
' India, there were at tbat station men in civil 
ie civil departments of the army, who were 
resource, and determined, whose lives ana 
pared till the crisis was over. They did what 
e, and did it well, and at their gate one day 

of men" in command of European troops, and | 
spite of cholera, in spite of climate, in spite 
culty, all went well, the Sikhs were ejected, and 
ecame the basis of our future operations. 
‘ narrate how the crisis was heralded, how on the 
of May the idea of their danger flashed on the 
ans of the station, who were doing their best to get 
ugh the long summer day, and in the evening were driving | 
nguidly down the beautiful avenues for which the station ¢ 
is celebrated, listening perhaps to the band of the faithful T 
native regiment. No signs had warned the sojdier of the 
coming mutiny of his men; not one man had stood forth to 
whisper a hint of the coming storm, yot it must have been . 
a notorious fact in the ranks. The civilians were grinding 
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at their accustomed mill-stone ; the judge, bad he not happened 
to be'absent on two months’ leave, would have been dis- 
pensing indifferent law on facts still more indifferently dis- 
covered. The magistrate and collector was with one hand 
gathering in his revenue instalments then falling due, with 
"V the other was flogging petty thieves, or wrangling with some 
^ ther authority. The administrative machine of the paternal 
Government was in full play. Had any one suggested to 
| these gentlemen, civil or military, that their service. would 
be soon required in the full blaze of the midday sun, they 
' .would have remonstrated; if,a voice had warned them that 
a volcano was bursting beneath them, they would have scoffed. 
In the city was quiet, for the people were as ignorant as the 
rulers; . * 
On the 12th of May, the dread whisper of what had happen- 
à at Meerut came flashing along the lightning line, and was 
talked over incredulously at the dinner table. On the 14th, 
full particulars reached the European, and magnified and lying 
. accounts reached the native, portion of the community. 
Amazement and horror fell on the former, but a wild excite- 
ment raged in the city. Every man was conversing with his 
neighbour. Every thing, was believed by a notoriously cre- 
dulous people, nor were there wanting the malicious dispersers 
of premeditated slander. A belief gained ground that the 
Government bad determined to make the whole community 
Christians, and that the personal servants of the civil authori- 
ties liad already assumed Christian names to show non-resis- 
tance; a proclamation wassissued to say that this was false. 
On the 15th this excitement abated, but the corn market in 
dia, like the stocks in England, is affected by every vibration 
of popular feeling, and the price of grain rose terribly, add- 









| ing a real feature of alarm. By the 18th, the news of the 


whieh the mutiny had assumed by making one of the vene- 
‘rable name of the king of Delhi, had aroused the demon 
of anarchy and rebellion in the people, had convinced the 
soldiers of the regiment that the time had arrived to act, 
and a meeting that day was held by the European residents 
to organize plans of defence, and to arrange on a signal for 
assembly. It is in such critical hours that the real character 
of men is displayed. Selfishness, weakness, cowardice, if they 
exist, then shew themselves. Not every man bearded like 
the pard they displays the true qualities of a soldier; not 
every officer of charaeter previously established for talent 
and efficiency comes unscathed through this ordeal. Men fall 
back then on the original metal of which they were made; the 
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adventitious circumstances of rank and age then fail them. 
Let us be tender in dealing with those who have failed, for 
who can say how he would pass through the fiery futnace 
himself ? / 

Worse and worse news daily arrived; it was proposed & 
move the treasure into the fort; fortunately that measure- 
was opposed by those who saw matters clearer, that the only’ 
chance for the fort was to keep the treasure away from it, 
and to array the feeling of plunder against that of rebellion; 
not to unite them. A small party of European invalids, re- 
joicing in the name of the “Old Cripples,” were brought 
over from a neighbouring station, more as a semblance of a 
European force:— 


* Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis 
Tempora nostra vacant ——— " 


i l 

The storm was evidently approaching nearer, and on the PUN 
May it was determined to send the women and children into 
the fort. ` Let it here be recorded to the honour of English- 
women, that in this struggle there are no aecounts of their 
hearts failing, Many have risen above the circumstances, and 
want but the pen of the historian to be considered heroines, 
but patient endurance, religious resignation, unselfish aban- 
donment, have distinguished them all. 

With that strange but noble infatuation, the officer com- 
manding the sepoy regiment, and his subordinates, still trust- 
ed in their men; he believed what he wished, and deter- 
mined to transfer his head quarters to the fort; this caused 
aregular panic, and a flight of men, women, and children, 
removing articles of property, including even baskets We 
dirty linen. At the earnest request of the civil authorities 
this plan was abandoned, and a volunteer corps of Europeans 
formed to patrol the city and station. It was the conclusion 
of the Mohammedan festival of Ramzan, and it was a known 
fact that the Sikhs, and the sepoy regiment, were plotting to. 
seize the treasury. To the last some dying sparks of loyalty: 
were exhibited by both corps, and spies exciting to mutiny 
were given up, and men promoted for so doing. The tele- 
. graph. was still uninterrupted, but. the news from the North 
West was bad.. The news from Caleutta was nothing. 

There was however a lull, and the most sanguine hoped 
that the storm might still be weathered. One or two Euro- 
pean regiments would have saved the valley of the Ganges. 
The small parties that were available were *pushed on as 
fast as possible, and the minds of Europeaus were accustom- 
ing themselves to the new order of things, and the strong 
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were herved to the struggle. On the 27th, the civil Cutcherries 

were fe-opened, and the pension pay-master recommenced 

paying his pensioners, for it so happened that the station 
was crowdegfiwith upwards of one thousand loyal pensioners, 
men who h¥ eaten the Company’s salt during their whole 

Wives, who igitheir own persons had experience of the fide- 
“ty and honfur of the Government, and yet not one of these 

came forward to assist morally or physically the representa- 
tives of their benefactors. They at least must have known that 

their interests were bound up with the existence of the pre- 
sent Government, as no new dynasty would recognize their 
. past. services; but their eyes were blinded; it had pleased 

God to send forth false prophets, and to confound the wisdom 

of the wise. As the taint of infection corrupts the body, 
so had a moral epidemic corrupted the minds of men. There 
zas no hope until the plague had worn itself out. 

News came on the 31st of May of an émeute successfully 
put down by a strong and master hand in a, neighbouring 
Mohammedan capital, and about this time the peace of the 
city was jeopardized by thé wanton act of a railway official 
n deliberately shooting a cow. The offence seems to 
our notions ridiculously small, but it might have cost us a 
province, for it gave a handle tothe Mohammedans to rouse 
the Hindus on their side. The existence of a Mohammedan 
conspiracy to exterminate the English was now a matter of 
notoriety. The lower rabble were excited by desire of plunder. 
The friends of the prisoners in the vast central gaol were 
anxious to liberate them; the quiet and well-intentioned were 
cowed; but the policy of the authorities was a sound one—to 
pave off the mutiny and the outbreak as long as possible, so 
as to allow of European reinforcements to find their way up, 
and to sacrifice the treasure rather than the fort. 

Thus commenced the month of Junc—the most intensely hot 
period of the year, but the excitement kept men up to the mark; 
and exposure to the heat had wonderfully little effect on them. 
-At length on the 4th of June came a hasty line by Telegraph 
from the next station in the North-West, now infamously no- - 
-~ torious in the annals of India, to stop all further despatch of 

Europeans. This was the last faint echo of the last words of a 

noble band of Britons to their countrymen, for the Tele- 

_ graph made no further sign: that same evening hot messengers 

brought inthe news, that a great city and station to their 

east was in flames, and that the mutinous sepoys were march- 
ing on them? Their isolation from the world was now 
. complete; their hour was come; they counted their volunteer 
force and found that it amounted to sixty-four, and their 
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“old cripples” amounted to sixty; they cut the bridjyc-of- 
PAR and every European went into the fort on/the d\th of 
une. 

The night passed quietly away, and in the 
doomed officers returned to the lines of their ithful. regy- 
ment, then about 600 strong; fortunately the cW authoritiówe- 
were less confident, and at nine o'clock in the Wevening th 
sound of a volley of musketry announced to them thata 
mutiny had broken out, and one or two survivors on fleet 
horses, or by circuitous routes, told them that all was over; 
nor did their word require.confirmation, for some of the rabble 
of the town burst out, the whole of the native police and 
revenue establishments joined the mutineers, the vast gaol 
was thrown open, containing two thousand. desperate criminals, 
some of whom had been captured after the outlay of hundreds 
of rupees, and the labour of .a succession of magistrates. T] 
inhabitants of several adjoining villages, men renowned for law 
lessness and plunder, sprang forth, and the work of incen= 
diarism, riot, and plunder, commenced. God in his mercy 
had limited their power and opportunity for murder, for with 
the exception of one or two Eurasians, who in spite of warning 
had not repaired to the fort, and the unhappy officers who 
stuck gallantly to their ship till it went down, no Christian 
perished. But they went through the whole, and more than 
the bitterness of death; from the walls of the fortress they all 
night long beheld the lurid light of their burning houses; ever 
and anon a.new pinnacle of fire dashed on high, as a fresh 
thatch, dry as tinder in the month of June, caught fire: they 
had indeed escaped for the moment, but they felt like men 
under a sentence, for in the gateway was a company of ti 
very regiment which had mutinied, and the whole regi- 
ment of Sikhs upon whose conduct they could not depend, 
as their brethren in two neighbouring stations had joined the 
mutineers. It was in this crisis that three brave men pre 
pared a train to the great powder magazine, and silently and 
solemnly determined that, at the last moment, no European 
should fall alive into the hands of the rebels, and that the 
blackened ruins of the imperial fortress should record the - 
annihilation of English power. | 

From the 7th.to the 11th of June the crisis stil con- 
tinued. The company of the mutinous regiment was dis- 
armed and expelled; the fort was closely invaded; but be> 
it recorded that some few true-hearted Natives still kept up 
some commnieation, in spite of the danger of béing shot from 
the walls by the fiery volunteers. On the afternoon of the . 
llth two or three small boats brought across the grea; 
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Të ne of these sallies that two Christian men were 
„į rese k the hands of the rebels. Their history is one 
‘tthe € Z written in letters of gold; it is one of those 
‘+ att “es which will be handed down in the tradition 
oi W _A ‘Christian Church. At the time of the mas- 
sacre-or their officers by the mutinous regiment, there were 
— $ix lads, just arrived frora England, who were doing duty with 
« the corps, until opportunity offered itself to them to join their 
5 sais On the night of the 6th June, when the officers 
^ — were murdered on the Parade, these lads, who ought to have 
. been in the fort, were left in the Mess House, and there bar- 

barously murdered; their sereams were heard at some distance 

by those who escaped from the Parade Ground. Poor boys, 

they perished from the folly of their commanding officers! 

One of them, mortally wounded, crept down to a neighbouring 

ravine, and there prepared to make his solitary moan and meet 
. his Creator. He was found there by some peasants, who con- 
, veyed him to the Mohammedan fanatics in the town. In the 
{ place where he was confined was a Native Christian Minister and 
' his wife, converted Hindus; the former a good excellent 
- V Christian, whom we have long loved and‘ honoured. But 
| human flesh is weak—the Mohammedans were urging him with 








threats, and tempting him with promises, to deny his Saviour ; 
indignities offered to his wife were added to threats of muti- 
lation to himself. He might have fallen, but God was watch- 





moy Will not be 


xfeaven, even be 
éro, who died in the li à: 
{éar of their sons in Indiae.. Cl 

«ñacle of popular favour, of having sav 
taken great cities, and having produced, as 
wand, great armies,—others may think tea 
of those who fell nobly for their country 
this boy may say with old Ormonde, and tl: 
able to do so, that they would not exchan; 
for a thousand living ones. 

Our power in fortress and city was re-i 
Europeans returned to the smoking ruins o 
thatched houses had hopelessly perished, an 
ture together the mob had set fire to the 
roofed houses. ‘The lofty church-tower an 
caped. When order began to be re-establi 
lages most active in plunder, and notorio 
been levelled to the ground, when it bur 
that the English still maintained their 
anxious to get rid of European plunder, an 
the roads were covered with furniture, clot 
had been plundered from the European 
thrown there under the cover of darkness b: 
anticipate the search for arms and. plundere 
was much difficulty in restoring propert 
the lawful owners, and many things got in 
Among others we may mention, that for 
sequently the Communion table was used 
the magistrate's office, and in the vestry 
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a chdst of drawers, clearly belonging to a lady. We must 

not sfuppose that plunder was the destructive feature of the 

[. None were more distinguished in this art than 
the lojyal Sikhs and the Europeans. One of the most sur- 
prizinjg features of this rebellion is the complete moral de- 

Poasenhent which it has brought with it, with regard to 
offenesaagainst person and property. Now-a-days men count 
their sealpsjand- boast of their successful free-booting, but it 
remained td one most gallant corps from the western fron- 
tier to carmh the distinctive honour of returning to their 
homes from {a city taken by storm, $‘ with every man a. damsel 
or two.” Thus it happened that early in the day the Govern- 
ment stores, and the warehouse of goods brought up by the 
steamers to be forwarded by the bullock trains to the North- 
West Provinces, were plundered by loyalists. Property to the 

jose of twbnty-five thousand pounds sterling in this way 
changed hands; but the amount of property plundered and 
destroyed at $he station, during the interval of the 6th and 
20th of Junf, by the united exertions of the rebels and 
loyalists, exg¢eded three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Among the Wunder secured by the loyalists, were the supplies 
of law stam], which happened to be in great quantities wait- 
ing for opportunities of transmission to the north-western dis- 
tricts. , Innis plunder and that of Government stationery 
the crews of the river steamers jomed, for we have it officially 
reported by the magistrates of districts in Lower Bengal, 
that stamp paper was being sold at one hundredth of its value 
on board these steamers,ethe sale being superintended by an 
European; and, to illustrate how far the moralcontagion has 
infected our system, we have it as the recorded opinion of the 
head of the Police in Calcutta, that the crew of the steamer 
could no more be prosecuted for plundering the stamps, than 
could the regimental and commissariat officers at the station 
whose history we are giving, for taking possession of the pro- 
perty of others. We have it also stated by a worthy mission- 
ary that his house escaped the rebels, and was sacked, 1n spite 
of his protests, by the loyalists. One ludicrous instance is 
also on record, of a gallant Colonel on the retired list being 
charged with the appropriation of the pictures of a neigh- 
bour; his explanations and the restoration of the goods acquit- 
ted him under the circumstances of the time. 

' ‘The city being under order, the civil authorities had time 
to survey the state of the district. We have mentioned above 
that there were three distinct portions, divided by large 
rivers. In that portion which was situate betwixt the two 

| streams, no vestige of police remained. Every village had com- 
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menced the career of plunder, and shewn such aptness, that. it 
" appeared incredible that fifty years of peace and order hac} made 
no impression on their character. All those who had} lived 
in the days of confusion which preceded our rule, had ; 
away or were in extreme old age; yet every village fell b: 
the customs of their forefathers, and, led on by notorious jerimi* 
nals who had escaped from gaol, commenced reprisals on’. their 
neighbours, paid out old scores, removed old boundary marks, 
and ejected auction purchasers. Europeans were universally 
hunted down as wild beasts. No spark of attachment to our 
Government or our instituéions was shown; no} instance of 
personal attachment to any individual officer. A| small party 
of railway employés took refuge in a masonry repervoir, and, 
when the villagers found that they could not capture them by 
force, they proceeded to roast them by setting fire/to the build- 
ing. The telegraph posts were torn up, the iron sockets con 
verted into rude cannon, the wire into slugs, but the perma-: 
nent way defied their efforts to raise it or to gure it. And 
this is a part of our dominions on which our rWle has fallen 
very lightly, who have had opportunities of seeigg& our power, 
for our European regiments and our guns have > 
province year after year, and yet so determined is Meir hostility, 
that, up to the time of writing this, our rule is not re-established 
in some of its villages, though the whole of our European re- 
inforcements have passed within ten miles, a ,d though the daily 
trains rush through almost in sight of them This gives rise to 
serious reflection, and shows how alien ov / rule is to the feel- 
ings of the people, how entirely our vaunted justice, and the 
undoubted mildness of our administration, have failed to con- 
ciliate the affections, or rouse the fears of our subjects. V 

Very different was the aspect of affairs in the districts south 
of the united streams. One or two large proprietors there 
exerted great and deserved influence, and they were wise 
enough to see that a servile war, an uprising of the lower 
against the higher classes, as the war confessedly was, would 
not answer their purpose. When the establishments of 
Government joined the mutineers or dispersed, these great 
men offered to undertake the protection of the district, if 
subsidized by Government. We can see through their 
double policy, but the magistrate accepted their offer, and it 
has answered in every way ; for, though the mutinous regi- 
ments of Dinapore passed like a cloud of locusts through the 
villages, they ravaged but never shook our authority, and in 
due course of time the magistrate has re-introduced his own 
police, and those who served us well have been thanked, and 
remunerated, as loyal subjects. This opens out another and 
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a serifous question, whether our established policy of cutting 


off thie heads of all the tallest poppies, and leaving nothing 
betwi§xt the imperial Government and the ignorant cultivator 


of thq@ soil, isa wise one. For we have been taught in this 

udhellion, that ignorance and credulity are two of our greatest 

9^ <mies, and| that we require a class between ourselves and the 

children of tjhe soil, who are sufficiently wise to think before 
they believe| every report. 

The situation of the districts north of the great river was 
totally differs They were adjacent to the frontier of what 
was once wu:idependent kingdom, and the annexation of 
which had {fed the train, which has all but destroyed us. 
The feelings Of the landed proprietors and inhabitants gener- 
ally were in $ympathy with those of their relatives and friends 

across the boundary, which was purely an arbitrary one; and, 
When the peofile of that kingdom“determined to rise against 
Abos new masters in a national contest, and add a rebellion 
to a mutiny, the inhabitants of these districts, although they 
had been fifty |years under our rule, made common cause with 
them. AtoneMime they attempted to interrupt our commu- 
nications with Mur rear, and, though that has failed, they are 
still in opengliiolt; they, are hopelessly committed against us, 
and teach ufi v distasteful our rule must be to them, when, 
after fifty Mills of peace, they prefer a yoke which was in- 
famous forfine and misgovernment, but which stil had, a 
hold on the affections of the people. 

While the authorities were struggling for dear life in the 
disturbed provinces, the Council in Calcutta was forging legal 
weapons for the chastisement of the rebels, and was arming, 

pein vast and irresponsible powers, those whom they had 
"hitherto jealously restrained by forms, and hampered by 
| appeals. We shall hereafter notice individually these Acts of 
the Legislature, as they are strongly characteristic of the times. 
The Magistrate went into the fort a fugitive, with the ordinary 
powers of inflicting three years imprisonment on certain 
offences, but he came out a full blown despot; and not he 
alone, for, since there was so much vengeance to be taken, it 
was not sufficient to arm the commissioner, the judge, the 
| magistrate, the deputy magistrate, the assistant magistrate 
with power of life and death; but two private individuals and 
the civil surgeons (heaven save the mark) were invested with 
this awful authority; and, when it is remembered that these 
gentlemen had seen their houses plundered and burnt, thej 
wives and children hurried off to the Fort in fear of tl 
lives, when cack of them had experienced domestic treaso; 
thouschold tredchery, when all of them ‘had been ha; 
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by a month of watching, of anxiety, of anguish; we cjhnnot 
be surprised if they were not all in a judicial frame of $mi 
if every black man did seem an enemy of themselves, 
country, and their religion. 

We make every allowance for their excite state vf 
feeling, and blame the Government for placihg in? thei\y— 

hands at such a moment the strength of a fgiant.! No 
doubt severe examples were required, but if was! still | 
more important that the right persons should ‘be punished, | 
that ‘with so wide a field we should hit thagereat offen-  ; 
ders.  Jealously did the three volunteers thei new | 
powers, and in the short time which elapsedWibefore their 
| 










rf 


recall one of the private individuals had sentenYed sixty, the 
second, sixty-four, and the civil surgeon, fiftyffour, to the 
gallows. No record remains of the crime or the evidence, s 
but we gather that one Man was hung for hd/ring a bag og 
new copper com in his possession, presumed fto have been. 
plundered from the treasury, or most probably jabandoned by 
the mutinous sepoys who were surfeited with Jsilver. More 
than a month after our power had been restoged in the city, 
we find fifteen sentenced one day, and twenty ight the next, 
for rebellion and robbing the treasury; but it off, not appear 
that they were sepoys. Thirteen were hung aer day for 
a similar offence. Six were hung for plying Wary for the 
convenience of the rebels. The investigations of Wil officers of 
Government, men trained to the consideration of evidence, and 
conscious of the necessity of supporting the character as well 
as vindicating the authority of Govermment, were more deliber- 
ate. Forms were very properly set aside, careful lists and memo- 
randa were kept of every offence and every offender, on th 
day that the occurrence was reported; and, when we consider 
the number and intensity of the crimes committed, we cannot 
be surprised that, in the course of the six months following 
the émeute, one hundred suffered death on the gallows by order 
of the judges, and about fifty by order of the magistrate; and 
it is characteristic of the times, that on one occasion, the 
Lieutenant Governor called upon the magistrate to justify 
himself for not having sentenced one person to death, and having 
only condemned him to perpetual imprisonment ; in fact, when 
death is the punishment of every felony, as it is by the spe- 
cial Acts, a man’s life depends not on the intensity of his crimi- 
nality, but on the feelings of the party trying him. A gigantic 
allows was ereeted in this, as in every station of the North- 
st Provinces, and we find that the civil auditor retrench- 
ke salary of a permanent hangman and sweeper to remove 
which necessitated a special reference to Government, 
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anation of the magistrate, that it would be a saving 
we over the cost of ten rupees for each man hung. 
ular blending of red tape and red blood! 
st lamentable as well as ludicrous record of the 
correspondence, which then passed between the 
f the station and others. We find a violent 
ome one, accusing the magistrate of having been 
the death of his mother and other female relations 
) stay behind, when the Europeans entered the 
ave a pathetic and subdued letter from another, 
some informatión with regard to a lost brother. 
Christian clerk turning Mohammedan, and accused 
h the rebels, on which the Government authori- 
to settle his faith with the Creator, but calls him 
his mundane acts; on which the delinquent re- 
had only renounced Christianity as a temporary 
casionally we come, as it were, face to face with 
e seen their families massacred, and who will 
son, and accept no consolation. We have one 
betraying another about jewels plundered 
uring city. We hear of an “unclaimed girl” 
: medicat treatment. We find an American 
called upon ‘to take out a passport under the 
ers Act,” indignantly maintain that he is an 
thank God for it. We find the European Bri- 
spite of the massacre of women and children, 
"on his constitutignal rights, and daring the magistrate 
en under martiallaw to send his wife and family by the 
Ekders of Government down country; and, if the magistrate 
use his powers under the Act for impressing artizans for 
the barracks of English soldiers, who are the stay of an 
empire, we find a cabinet-maker wishing the civil power to 
inform him, how he (the cabinet-maker) is to support himself, 
. mother, wife, and two children, if his men are daily seized by 
| the barrack master. j 
Then again, whenever the magistrate could persuade the 
commanding officer to place a small force at his disposal, an 
attack was made by the civil authority on some village, which 
had been particularly obnoxions in the slaughter of some 
European fugitive, or the plunder of a mail cart. In these 
» {orays it often happened that tribes, hostile to the village, 
assisted the officers of Government. On one occasion they 
surrounded ¢ village and seized the rebels, but: refused to 
allow them to be taken into the station to be exécuted, and 
the magistrate was obliged to compromise the affaig by sending 
out a party of Sikhs to hang them on the spot On another 
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occasion, 4 Queen’s officer was conducting a party o 
up the trunk road, when he was informed, that 3 
bouring village a rebel chief was entrenched wi 
sepoys. The intelligent officer planned a night at 
the position, and captured the native superintend 
and revenue, who held his post, thinking on his 
was attacked by mutineers. It is astonishing h 
adopt customs of their country, of which they co 
no personal experience hitherto, for not only we 
heads sent in as trophies to rebel chiefs, but occ 
heads of rebel chiefs were “sent fn to the officers 
ment. The necessity of burning some villages ^ 
but the expedient was earried too far, for, when 
surrounded at night with a view to secure th 
fired, it is a sad truth that the women and childr 
in the confusion. Moreover the destruction of 
dens the peasantry, and throws the land out of c 
this circumstance was most properly comment 
Governor General in his much-censured proclan 
By subsequent special Acts the punishmen 
adjudged to all violent crimes, the only al 
stripes, as many as one hundred lashes being 
tered. One woman was hung for treason. 
shown to mutineer sepoys by the civil authorit 
as they were caught, they were strung up; but 
strange difference existed between the practice o 
and eivil authorities, and parties apparently in the 83 
gory were paid up, and discharged at the fort, instead of bel 
hung up at the Cutcherry. So deep-spread was the disease 3 
men's minds, so wide the contagion of revolt and thirst of (d 
plunder, that the chuprassces plundered their own tuhseel, the 
record-keepers set fire to their own records, the table-servants 
of Europeans broke their own master’s china, and stole his 
silver plate. All records of the past, English or vernacular, 
were hopelessly destroyed. Many timid persons, writers, and 
native doctors were, no doubt, hurried into rebellion by the 
example, andfrom fear, of bolder spirits, and in one instance the 
whole of the native establishment of a sub-collectorate were , 
hung for appropriating the cash; yet be it recorded to the 
honour of the natives of Bengal proper, who have monopolized 
the English offices in the North-W est Provinces, that, timid and 
pusillanimous as they notoriously are, no one instance of 
their having failed in their loyalty is on record. e 
All this time the whole district was suffered to be under 
martial JawQand the natural impression was that the functions 
of the civilfiiower had ceased, instead of being magnified and 
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multiplicd as was the case; one native police officer petition- 


ed to} be furnished with a copy of martial law. All power : 


seemdd to be centred in the magistrate, and he had, at the 
game moment, to strive to keep the lethargic judge up to the 
S pitch of hanging, and his own fiery subordinates down 
o the pitch of acquittal. On one occasion, just as a secret 
party was starting fora night attack on a notorious village, 
a couple of rockets from the city told them that they were 
betrayed, and the alarm given. The magistrate met this 
by imposing an enormous fine on the city, which led to the 
surrender of the offenders. *On another occasion, European 
soldiers are charged with bayonetting wretched grooms, whom 
they mistook for mutineers, or for firing on some towns-pcople, 
4. who remonstrated with them for shooting their pigeons. The 
story is current, though we cannot vouch for it, that a 
Suropean missed his water-drawer, and found his body next 
“Vday on the gallows, as the peculiar cut of his whisker and 
moustache had led him to be mistaken fora mutneer. It is 
dangerous even now to have a martial bearing, ora whisker 
cut straight from the ear. l 
In such times individual character comes out, and the weak 
spirits give way to the» stronger. ln some stations we find 
the magistrate taking the lead; in another the judge assumes 
the command, for which nature marks him out as the fittest. 
In a third station the Commissioner, by force of character, assumes 
entire military as well as civil control. So was it also among 
the native employés of Government. The magistrate soon 
found out which of his subordinates could be depended upon, 
and in one remarkable instance the native civil judge—a Ben- 
gal Baboo by capacity and valour—brought himself so con- 
spicuously forward, as to be known as the “ Fighting Moonsiff.” 
He not only held his own defiantly, but he planned attacks, 
he burnt villages, he wrote English despatches thanking his 
subordinates, and displayed a capacity for rule and a fertility 
of resource very remarkable for one of his nation. As a 
general rule, the higlier officials were faithful, but there were 
lamentable exceptions. Old native judges were bitten by 
religious fanaticism, for they could not allege ignorance of our 
laws as their excuse. On one occasion the deputy collector, 
the son of an Englishman and well acquainted with English, 
was hurried into rebellion; in fact, the line of separation be- 
twixt right and wrong becomes at such moments very narrow. 
In one distmct the police and revenue district establishments 


insisted upon having two months’ pay served out, and they . 


were hung for it. In another distriét a high Government 
officer served a rebel chief six months in the same capacity, and 
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could not see that he had done wrong. In another Willage 
the zemindars appropriated the cash in the Government| local 
treasury, and divided it among themselves according to their 
shares in the estate, and recorded the same in the books Of the 
village accountant. = 

In addition to fogging and the extreme penalty of law,™ 
the magistrate was armed with the power of confiscation of , 
property real and personal, and as this applied to those who ( 
have absconded, had died, or escaped other punishment, the ex- 
tent of property which changed hands was considerable. 
Gardens, houses, shops, Were attached; chattels, grain, and 
perishable articles were sold. Hindu temples and Moham- 
medan mosques were blown up by gunpowder, as some 
return for the desecration and destruction of every church in 
the North-West Provinces. Bells were articles which chang- 
ed hands freely, for during the disturbance a Brahman approf 
priated the bell of the Presbyterian church, and gongs and bells 
were reserved as plunder on the destruction of Hindu shrines. 
Another feature of the rebellion has been the general em- 
ployment of native Christians-in the Government offices; 
*€ catechists” have been transformed into “orderly horsemen,” 
and “native preachers,” into “evidence writers.” It cannot 
but be admitted that during “a reign of Terror," which asus- 
pension of the regular courts naturally implies, the worst passi- 
ons of men come out. Stories are told of. false treasonable 
letters being tied up in the clothes of an adversary to secure 
his summary conviction, and it is notorious that no one dared 
to file a suit in the civil court before the judge, while the 
defendant had the power and will at once to charge bis 
creditor with treason and rebellion before the magistrate. 

All this time the executive officer of the district was not 
idle in his duties of Collector. Money poured in by every 
steamer from Caleutta, and poured out like water, leaving the 
tale of unadjusted items to be told in tens of thousands of 
pounds. There was constant payment of sums for saving 
European life or distinguished bravery, for it was then no 
light service for a native to stand by an Englishman, as 
he was liable to attack by the rebels for so doing. The 
terrorism of the rebels is scarcely appreciated by us to its 
full extent. There were compensations for losses or for 
wounds, or advances to be paid to starving Christians or 
faithful natives, driven with only the clothes on their backs 
.from out-stations. There were rewards to be*paid for the 
arrest of notorious rebels and criminals escaped from gaol; 
spies and messengers to be paid handsomely for their ser- 
vices generally, by dipping their hands into. a bag of silver, 
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and securing as much as they could grasp; advances to be 
made #o officers engaged in raising regiments of low-caste men; 
and rehvard for the restoration of Government horses, cattle, 
and stores. State prisoners had to be maintained. Supplies of 
cash had to be furnished to every advancing column, or placed 
wf: the disposal of the commissariat and the ordnance department. 
No wonder that in these hasty remissions the tale of rupees 
ran short, that boxes of treasure were found violated, and; in 
one instance, a box of five hundred pounds was found missing. 
In the general moral debasement, we cannot be surprised that 
the European sentry was not alwgys trustworthy. In the 
treasure chamber also were stowed away the plunder belong- 
ing to the army, the spoil of captured cities, valued at hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds, and fastened down in beer 
barrels until the end of the war. Among these spoils were. 
the crown jewels of sovereigns, the gold plate of princes, ear- 
sings, and nose-rings, and jewels of women, ornamented 
daggers, and diamond necklaces—all the pomp and wealth of 
oriental monarchs, wrung from a plundered and oppressed 
people. 
At the same time the Collector has to look after the revenue 
of those parts of the district ‘in which his orders are respected. 
| He has to suspend collections from such villages as have been 
plundered, burnt, or deserted. He has to determine where 
he should remit, and where enforce the demand; as it is a 
grave moral question, how far a Government is justified in 
demanding the payment of taxes, when it has notoriously failed 
in its duty of protection, owing to no fault of the people. No 
sooner is the danger past than red-tape raises its head again, 
nd a gentleman sitting in comfort and ease at Calcutta 
reminds the exeited Collector of unattended to forms and dis- 
continued returns. With hundreds of boxes of stationery and 
stamps in his charge, directed to districts in the hands of the 
rebels, the Collector, without a pen or sheet of paper belonging J 
to him, dares not use the consignment of his neighbour without -< € 
special authority. As he returns to his half-rumed home fron? 
; Mea ; ; : a 
' his morning duty of hanging rebels, flogging rioters, and blow- 2° 
ing up temples, he finds letters from the snug accountant, re- 
minding him that he is personally responsible for every rupee 
missing ina treasury guarded by European soldicrs in a fort 
three miles off On his table he finds notes from an officer 
¥ with the force of Jung Bahadoor, requesting a daily supply 
of a hundred he-goats for the hungry Goorkhas; from the 
post-master, requesting him to hunt for a missing mail cart ; 
Vom the commanding officer, requesting him to close the 
ET shops; from a cavalry commandant to know whose 
4 
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grass is to bé cut, and where a farrier is to be found; from the 
pension pay-master, requesting him to attend a committee 
on the confiscation of pensions. Telegraphic messagles up 
and down are tumbling in all day long, sometimes announc- 
ing a victory, sometimes heralding a dak traveller, for, in 
addition to his other duties, he has to keep a “Red Lion- 
tavern for strangers, act the part of “ Fouché” towards 'every * 
native traveller, and the part of “ Sir James Graham" | 
towards every native letter. 

Thus pass six months away; and if some grey hairs have 
shewn themselves in his,beard, (for since his razors were 
plundered, he has remained perforce unshorn,) if bis heart 
sometimes palpitates from over excitement, and his liver some- 
times troubles him, no wonder. If his temper is somewhat 
soured, if he hates the natives with a deep hate, if he talks too 
lightly of cutting the thread of human life, and scoring thge 
backs of poor devils, no wonder. He has had much t 
bear, and the rebellion has fallen heavily on his estate, his 
family, his health. He is mentioned in no despatches, the 
thanks of Government reach him not; and when he sees that 
the tide has turned, and that the country is saved, he hurries 
to England, if perchance quiet may restore tone to his body, 
and change of scene bring back equanimity to his mind. 
During the past months he has seen a solemn procession of 
Heroes pass by him, and he ‘has met and held converse with 
all. Some have returned crowned with laurel; for others 
has been dectined the cypress, and they have remained where 
they went. Henry Lawrence, Neill, Havelock, Outram, Peel, 
Campbell, and hundreds who have lived and died in this 
struggle, has he seen. For this city being the gateway 
Northern India, through it has hurried on the avenging force 
of Europeans, first in hundreds and latterly in thousands; not 
by the usual stately marches, the daily Parasang by Parasang, 
with tents and camels, pomp and externals, but dragged by 
bullocks, pulled along by ponies, carried by elephants, at the 
rate of fifty miles per diet t= S ut the man and the musket 
came alone, and provisiS; "4 to be found him at each halt- 
ing place; so the local autdorities had to prepare two hun: 
dred beds at each hut, lay in supplies of coffee, milk, tea, ; 
beef, mutton, biscuit, means of cooking, and means of eating; 
the same road groaned and creaked night and day with trains 
of ammunition and stores, drawn by oxen, camels, elephants, ¥ 
who themselves ate and drank, and required at each halting 
place mountains of provender. The followers*of the army | 
ate and drank also, and the carts were at length counted by; . 
thousands, and the bullocks by tensof thousands. The ma-: 
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gistrate and the commissariat officer, sometimes in concert, 
sometimes in competition, bought up horned cattle by 
hundreds for slaughter; it was officially reported that all the 
rams of the year were exhausted, and the ewe with its lamb 
, was served up as a substitute—tough eating no doubt, but 
—WFstrong were the teeth and keen was the appetite of the 
British soldier, longing to be at them, enchanted with the 
new way of marching, and in their hatred to the natives, 
scarcely keeping their hands off the camp servants who min- 
istered to their wants, detecting a rebel in each miserable 
groom, and a * Nana Sahih” in each water-drawer. In the 
y march of the earlier column, men were strung up to the trees 
| on the road-side, and familiarly called acorns by the soldiers. 
N Black life was never so cheap as now. The vast supplies of food 
for man and beast, the hundred thousand maunds of forage, 
he thousands of tent pegs, the hundreds of blankets, the scores 
of elephants and other beasts of burden, were the result of 
systematic labour. The resources of our half-occupied dis- 
| tricts were developed, and admirable indeed were the arrange- 
| ments made and the instructions issued by the Government, 
calculated to secure the comfort of the soldier, and the protec- 
( tion of the people. And, while the avenging army was march- 
ing upwards, convoys of ladies and children, who had escaped 
the massacre of the innocents; the inmates of garrisons, 
which had held out beyond hope, and gained imperishable 
glory; women who had fled with their children on foot, 
under the full heat of an Indian sun, leaving the bodies of 
their slaughtered husbands rotting In some ravine, or eaten 
by dogs under the eyes of insulting crowds—these had to be 
sorrowfully and respectfully conveyed down. These were 
they who had gone through much tribulation, whom the hand 
of God had selected to expiate by their sorrow the sins of our 
| nation. On them, though not more guilty than their neigh- 
| bours, the tower of Siloam had fallen, and crushed their domestic 
happiness ; for the power of England will spring up again, 
! stronger from the blow that was meant to dash it down; but 
! the young, the strong of heart, the wise of council, the brave, 
` the well-beloved, are treasures which no time can restore to 
us! Whois there among us, who would not gladly buy back, 
at the cost of half his fortune, the life of one of those whom, 
-a though unconnected by ties of blood, he had loved and respect- 
ed, who had grown up with him from his youth, to whose loss 
he can still hardly reconcile himself? Who is there who 
does not sometimes ask himself, why has my life been spared, 
' when many so much worthier, when Havelock, Lawrence, 
and Nichols zhen Colvin, Christian, and Greathed have been 
called awa g & S 
Sern, 1858, D L 
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And when the campaign is over, the soldier has 

housed. Barracks have tu be erected in unusual nuinbers 
and with rapidity. Ivery carpenter, and every mason, all the 
timber, all the thatching grass of the district, have to pe im- 
pressed and impounded. Contracts have to be made for beds 
for those brave fellows, who have not known what the thing 
meant for nearly a twelvemonth, from the time that they were 
blown out of the harbour of Portsmouth, by the first blast of 
the Indian whirlwind.. Vegetables have to be sown for these 
brave fellows’ dinners; the grog shops have to be closed that 
they may not make themselves drunk ; foraging caps, accoutre- 
ments, knapsacks, left behind on the upward march, have to 
be stored and taken care of. Long discussions and wordy wars 
have to be carried on about the price of grain and supplies. The 
" commissariat Baboo attacks the native police as obstructing 
his purchases; they retort on him as'a wholesale plundere:* 
and very often he is so, though they are not in a position to 
bring the charge. No English transaction can be carried 
through without a good fight; this has been sadly exemplified 
in the late rebellion, for while -England was talking of our be- 
leaguered garrisons as bands of brothers, we find in every 
instance, that violent feuds obstructed the public interests, that 
poor weak men, even in the hour when it seemed least valu- 
able, grasped at power.— 








** Tliacos intra muros pugnatur, et extra.” 


We now turn to what may be called * Mutiny Legislation," 
and take a glance at what the Parliament of India did, or thought 
that they were doing, to assist the executive in the death-struggle 
with the mutineers and the rebels. The East India Company has, 
from the earliest days, shown the greatest tenderness for 
human life, and the greatest jealousy of its executive officers, 
and by legal forms and appellate courts, has fenced round the 
lives, the liberties, and the property of its meanest subject. Be 
it handed down to the honour of that great corporation, whose 
days are now numbered, that unlike most Asiatic conquerors, 
its code has never been written in blood, and that it has always 
recognized the equality of all its subjects in the cye of Godand 
the law. No blood has ever fallen to the ground unavenged ; 
the courts are open to the meanest and the poorest, and the Go- 
vernment has fairly won the title of the mildest despotism that 4 
ihe world ever saw. It had been carried too far, especially in 
the army, where the power of the commanding officer had been 
paralysed. On the first tidings of the mutiny reaching ihe 

Council Chamber, summary and full power was given to court ° 
martial to deal with offenders by Act VIII. on the 16th 
May. By the 30th of May, the respectable gentlemen =F 
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compdse the Council, only one of whom had been so far up- 
count}y as Benares, (for the representative of the North-West 
Provifaces was shut up asa prisoner in the Agra fort,) dis- 
covered that the mutiny was akin to a rebellion, and Act XI. 

X 1847 revolutionized the country, for it swept away all the 
ario s raised up by the wisdom of our predecessors against 
hasty judgment, it did away with all appeals, all records, it 
placed thé power of life and death in the hands of any one, 
to whom in the hour of confusion it might fall. It was like 
giving strong liquor to babes. Many who used these vast 
powers have no one to answer to, but God and their conscien- 
ces! Early in the day the Government tried to check their 
commissioners ;- in the lower provinces, where the fire of 
rebellion was less violent, they succeeded; they asked not 
for forms and checks, for vernacular proceedings or deposi- 
tBons, but for full English’ notes of the trial to be kept for future 
H 






reference, and for a monthly return of the number executed. 

But of many, in the North-West Provinces, who were launched 

into eternity under a semi-judicial process, not one note re- 

mains to say why a brief statement in the monthly return is 

their only epitaph. We ask no questions with regard to those | 
who fell in the battle or the siege, for their presence on the | 
spot aecounts for their death, and for those who came within | 
the compass of the halter ; we doubt not that they fell justly, 
for a rebellious epidemic had seized the community, but we 
wish that after the excitement of the first week had passed, 
there had been more discrimination, a more leisurely and 
solemn judgment; and fione have more denounced indis- 
criminate and hasty and unrecorded executions, than those 
who in peril were vigorous and unsparing, but, merciful in the 
hour of victory. 

It was not enough to punish the mutineers and the rebels, 
but those who seduce and stir up the native army or others 
had to be met by special punishments; and on the 6th June, 
Act. XIV. gave such powers; and on the 13th of the same 
month, Act X VI. made death the legal punishment of every 
heinous offence, down to receiving stolen property in districts 
where martial law was proclaimed. Act XVIII. on the 20th 
June created a new crime for the civil courts, for it brought 
the whole of the mutineers and deserters under the civil 
power, and armed them with the power of life and death 
contained in the Articles of Wax. Act XXV. on th 
8th of August, added confiscation of property to the penal; 

of death in all the above cases. This completed a co 
unequalled since that of Draco, for every lime is writi 
in blood, and all protection to life, hberty, and prope 
was removed. It is with wonder and awe that we porus 
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unlimited powers conveyed in these enactments. Detter, far 
better, would it have been to have suspended all the existing 
acts and regulations, and to have placed unlimited power 
in the hand of the military or civil governor, than thus to 
let it go forth to the world, that. death and confiscation Wy 
property were at one period, though a limited one, th» lega 
punishment of every felony. ; 

It is an illustration how completely unrepresented the peo- 
ple of India are, either in Council or in the Press, that these 
five Acts have elicited no remonstrance ; no petitions have been 
sent home to England, praying fér some better guarantee for 
life and property, though posterity will wonder what kind 
of men they were who énacted such frightful laws; were 
they fierce men of the school of the French Marshals, or 
the dragooning Governors of Austrian Italy, who thus by 
the stroke of a pen transformed King Log into King Serpent} 
who gave every white man the power to inflict, and every 
dark man the risk of suffering. death without appeal? But 
against one Act, which affected the interests of the Fourth 
Estate, and placed the Press under the control of the execu- 
tive, was raiséd a howl, which reached, but was not re-echoed 
by, the sovereign Press of England: There are among the | 
representatives of the Indian press gentlemen who have made 
it their profession, who unite great ability to long experience 
and a lofty independence. Against such there ie no law ; they | 
are important elements in the Indian constitution; they point | 
out abuses unsparingly; they place distant stations into con- | 
tact with each other; they suggést amendments, and are 
instruments of unbounded, good. Against such there should 
be no law, and the mistake committed by the Government 
was, that they did not communicate to these gentlemen, that ' 
the yoke which the council had forged was meant for the necks 
of a very different class, which is not wanting in India. 

On the 18th of July was passed an Act to regulate the 
organization of volunteer corps, and we trust that this will 
be the germ of à permanent and more extended legislation, 
by which, in the hour of danger, every Christian will at once 
be available to the Government. Living among strangers, and 
knowing now that every hand is ready to be raised against / 
us, every Christian should carry arms, be able to use arms, | 
jand belong to a legalized armed Association. But, as a com- 
lement to this Act, is required the disarming of the natives 
the country; and on the lith September was passed an 
ractment, which, if we are only true to ourselves, may be 
saving of India. It has always been subject of amaze- 
tto thinking minds, that the Government of India per- 
ed the unrestrained use of arms to its subjects—no 
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only arms of defence, but of offence, and of military orga- 
nization. Private individuals were allowed to possess forts, 
cannon, and companies of trained soldiers armed with mus- 
ket and_bayonet. No restriction was placed on the making 
of powder, or the importation of English fire-arms. In 

very town the Armourer Smith held a recognized position, 
and the meanest servant carried his weapon. We sowed the 
whirlwind and we reaped the storm, and a mutiny of our 
soldiers has expanded into a vast rebellion. Wiser far were 
the authorities of the Punjab; from the earliest day of our 
occupation the population was effectually disarmed, and heavy 
penalties attended the possession of an unlicensed weapon. 
Every fort was dismantled; the manufacture of powder, the 
importation of sulphur and saltpetre, were controlled. In the 
our of peril the people found that their fang had been 


ren; they could not; even if they would, play with edge 


b 


*tools. This has now to be done for Hindustan, and until 
done thoroughly, the possession of the kingdom will not be 
complete. No one who knew the country wonders whence 
eame the cannon and the munition of war, which seem end- 
less. Every district had its shadow of royalty, the debris of 
ancient dynasties, bearing the name of the great town, with 
imprescriptible rights, sanctioned by usage and popular favour, 
always ready to spring up against us, to whom we allowed the 
privilege of being above the jurisdiction of our courts, who 
were thorns in the sides of our magistracy, who headed the 
disturbances on the annual festivals, and whom the pernicious 
system of our merchant rtlers allowed to usurp the titles, the 
privilege, and the rank of the Sovereign of England. We look- 
ed on them disdainfully and pitifully, and smiled at their mock 
courts; but to the people they were the reality, and our 
Sovereign was a myth. ! | 

By the 28th of November the Government were satisfied 
that the number of mutineers exceeded their power of exter- 
mination, and an Act was passed for branding those who 
escaped the extreme penalty of the law, reviving a practice, 
which, only ten years previously, had been erased from the 
statute book.. On the 5th of December an Act was passed to 
prevent any foreigner landing or travelling in India without a 
passport, the object being to prevent European adventurers of 
the free lance profession introducing themselves among the 
rebels, and giving organization to their efforts. This act h 
been rigidly enforced upon the American Presbyterian Missio 
aries! One by one the characteristics which distinguish 1 
dominions of England were effaced; and on the 23rd of Ja 
ary a small particle of the great Habeas Corpus Act, w] 
by accident had clung to the island of Bombay, and enab 
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state prisoner to appeal to the royal court of judicatute, was 
ruthlessly wiped out. There remains but to legalize tht slave 
colonies, formed of convicted sepoys, in the Andaman islands, 
and the Government of British India will take its nash with 
Russia on the Caucasus, aud Austria in Italy and Hungary. 

. As the storm of rebellion rolled back, and we recoverc¥r~- 
possession of our provinces, new necessities for legislation“ 
occurred. Twenty thousand prisoners bad escaped from gaol 
and were scattered over the country. Some of the most malig- 
nant criminals, whom nothing but the weakness of our courts, 
and the idiosyncracies of our judges, had kept from the gallows ; 
professional poisoners, hereditary murderers, druggers, and 
notorious highwaymen. An Act was passed by which death 
or transportation for life were legalized for certain recaptured 
convicts, and a very necessary provision this was. At the 
same time the destruction of our gaols rendered it necessary 
to substitute corporal punishment for every variety of feloni-9A — 
ous crime, thus making another necessary though retrograde 
step in legislation, as it is only twenty-five years ago that stripes 
were legally forbidden as a punishment, though by subsequent 
enactment partially re-introduced for juvenile offenders and 
petty thefts. : 

Then came four Enactments, characteristic of the Rebellion. | 
1 











Forced labour has been the prevailing sin of all despotic coun- , 
tries; it is alluded to in the New Testament; itis found to 
prevail everywhere, where the lower classes are in debase- f| 
ment; the poor man has but his broad shoulders and manual ! 
dexterity, but the rich and the powerful seize him for the 
erection of their palaces, the making of their roads, the carry- 
ing of their goods. It is thus that the Pasha of Egypt made 
his canal, and makes his railway ; 1t was this cause that roused 
the French labourers against the old feudal regime. The Indian 
Government have struggled against it, but the evil is rampant; 
it has been forbidden by legal enactments, but every officer ' 
of Government knows that, on every march that he takes, 
the evil exists in some form or other, either as impressment 
or purveyance. But the necessity of erecting barracks for 
the European troops compelled the Indian Government to 
Iegalize this enormity, and to sanction the impressment of 
labour, adding every possible condition of remuneration, and 
every check on abuse. 
The second Enactment was to protect the interests of 
overnment. Land Tax, Excise, and Stamps gre the three 
irces of the Government revenue; and as vast amounts of 
p paper were plundered, an Act was passed to restrict the 
> of such paper, and, by the introduction of a second stamp 
ahe paper in store, practically to destroy the value of the 
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‘ed paper. We cannot censure this measure, though 
bt the European captains of river steamers, who en- 
themselves at the expense of Government, will be deep 
not loud in abuse. 
Mihird Enactment is intended to secure the severe and 
Aiscrininating punishment of the inhabitants of those vil- 
lages rotorious for plunder, and the destruction of European 
life and publie buildings. Fine and confiscation are the 
penalties imposed and most justly incurred. If there is 
one duty more incumbent on Government than another, 
it is to punish severely the agraria outrages of certain loca- 
lties; for to our amazement, communities, who had for fifty 
years known nothing but peace and abundance, burst forth 
full armed into rapine and murder, sparing neither pro- 
»erty nor person, neither age nor sex. Certain tribes are 
ore conspicuously notorlous, and some have already suffered ; 
tn one case all the males in a village, sixty in number, were 
hung on the trees in front of their own houses; a punishment 
severe, but merited. yo 

The fourth and last Enactment is to facilitate the recovery 
of land, of which possession may have been wrongfully taken 
during the disturbances. . Hereby hangs a long tale of Indian, 
Army, and English, misgovernment. In the early days of 
British rule, land was freely and often unjustly brought to 
the auction hammer, for balances of land revenue, and de- 
crees of the Civil Court. Before the attention of the Govern- 
ment was roused, the greater part of the land of the country 
had changed hands, and the ancient communities of resident 
«proprietors had been ousted of their rights by the stranger 
%apitalist, and had subsided into the subordinate position of 
hereditary cultivators, paying a fixed rent. Smarting under a 
confused sense of injury, and of actual dishonour, ever and anon 
‘the brotherhood would rise up, and in a violent affray attempt 
‘to oust the intruder; but the strong hand of the civil power 
i would then vindicate its protegé and consign the offenders 
‘to gaol. But the disturbances opened the flood-gates of 
| passion long repressed, and the opportunity was too tempt- 
ing. The stranger was ejected, or even slain, and the old 
community reinstated themselves. For long the Government 
was powerless to vindicate the rights guaranteed by their 
own acts, and though deeply regretting the cause of the 
alienation, there was nothing but to restore possession, and 
this is the object of this special enactment. 

Lastly came an Act inflicting special penalties on parti 
found in possession of arms and other property belonging 
the East India Company, or Her Majesty. This is especi; 
aimed at the recovery of the thousands of muskets, 
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hundreds of horses, the stores and the ammunition 
had been appropriated by the mutineers in the first | 
the outbreak. These Enactments form the code of 
legislation ; it is but just to add that their term was 
but in some it has already had to be extended. 

We have finished our narrative, but the reality excee 
all description. You must see with your eyes, and hear with 
your ears, before you can realize the extent of the social dis- 
organization. It is an instructive lesson, and it is good for 
those who learn it earnestly and thoughtfully. Call our 
enemies patriots fighting for their country, enthusiasts fighting 
for their religion, oppressed sovereigns fighting for their inde- 
pendence, still they were emphatically the enemies of civiliza- 
tion. The dark night of the Middle Ages will close upon this 
country, if in the end their cause triumphs. After us come 
the deluge. Drive round this unhappy station and behold t 
European living in an almost savage state, with a three-hookc™ 
gallows always ready rigged, and a platform always ready to 
drop. Pass along the road, formerly the highway of commerce, 
which leads to the northern capitals, and see everywhere ruin 
—unroofed houses, schools, hospitals, police stations, re- 
venue offices, courts of justice, gaols wantonly destroyed. 
Every monument raised to civilization and order has been des- 
troyed; our enemies had leagued themselves with confusion and 
disorder, and selected murderers as their chosen associates. 

But abominable as have been the atrocities committed by 
them, those are wrong who see in them. ought but the 
features of our poor human nature, when unbridled. Search 
the Old Testament, and we find that the slaughter of women 
and children is mentioned as a casual event, and the ripping 
up of women with child 1s alluded to as a speciality of one 
Sovereign, but not coupled with terms of loathing. The more 
civilized Roman of the Augustan age alludes to this part of the 
conduct of the great hero Achilles with merited condemnation ; 
and lest any one say that these were ancient stories, and that 
such atrocities were unknown in modern times, we refer: 
them to the pages of Hume the historian of England,* and 
they will find, that the Protestant planters in Ireland were 
treated by their fellow Christians of the Romish communion. 
with precisely the same cruelty, the same barbarous details of: 
inhumanity, as we shudder at hearing of in the northern pro-| 














* The Irish Insurrection and Massacre in the reign of Charles I. 1641 A. D, 
Vide Hume, History of England, Vol, 6,. p. 436. s 

“To secure the dominion of Ireland to the English, great colonies of British 
d been carried over, and been intermixed with the Irish, and had introduced 
xew face of things into the country. During a peace of forty years, the in 
rate quarrels between the nations seemed to be obliterated, and that savag 
iry had assumed the face of a Europoan settlement. 
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vince of India. This took place in the year 1641, A. D. 
In reading the narrative of the treatment which the Eng- 
lish settler received at the hands of the Irish native, graphi- 
cally \told by the atheist Scot, we scem to be reading an ex- 


\ x | 


* * * * * * 


A The {Irish remarked that the English planters, who had expelled them from 
* their possessions, suppressed their religion, and bereaved them of their liberties, 
were but a handful compared to the natives—that they lived in the most supine 
security, interspersed with their numerous enemies, trusting to the protection 
of a sinall army which was scattered in inconsiderable divisions throughout 
the whole kingdom. 
* * * 4 . * & * 
The Castle of Dublin contained arms for 10,000 men with 85 pieces of can- 
non, and a proportionable amount of ammunition ; yet was this important place 
guarded, and that without care, by no greater force than 50 men. 
= æ * 7 ka 
The Irish, everywhere mingled with the English, needed but a hint from their 
“sleaders and priests to begin hostilities against a people, whom they hated 
*n account of their'religion, and*envied for their riches and prosperity, After 
„4rapacity had fully exerted itself, cruelty, and the most barbarous, that ever in 
any nation was known or heard of, began its operations. An universal massacre 
commenced of the English now defenceless, and passively resigned to their inhu- 
man foes. No age, no sex, no condition was spared. The wife weeping for her 
butchered husband, and embracing her helpless children, was pierced with them, 
and perished by the same stroke, The old, the young, the vigorous, the infirm | 
f underwent a like fate, and were confounded in one common ruin. In vain | 
did flight save them from the Qrst assault. Destruction was everywhere let 
| lose, and met the hunted victims at every town. In vain was recourse had 
to relations, to companions, to friends ; all connections were dissolved, and death 
a dealt by that hand from:which protection was implored and expected. 
Without provocation, without opposition, the'astonished English, living in pro- 
j found peace and free security, were massacred by their nearest neighbours, with 
j iis they had long upheld a continued intercourse of kindness and good 
offices. 
But death was the lightest pifnishment inflicted by these rebels, All the 
^ tortures which wanton cruelty could devise, all the lingering pain of body, 
the anguish of mind, the agonies of despair, could not satiate revenge excited 
üthout injury, and cruelty derived from no cause. To enter into particulars 
would shock the least delicate humanity. Such enormities, though attested 
‘by undoubted evidence, appear almost incredible. Depraved nature, even 
‘perverted religion, encowraged by the utmost license, reach not to such a pitch 
tof ferocity, unless the pity, inherent in human breasts, be destroyed by that 
leontagion of example, which transports men beyond all the usual motives of 
conduct and behaviour. 
The stately buildings and commodious habitations of the planters were con- 
isumed with fire, or laid level with the ground. Aud where the miserable owners, 
‘shut up in their houses, and preparing for defence, perished in the flames to- 
-gether with their wives and children, a double triumph was afforded to these 
. Insulting butchers, 
_ If anywhere a number assembled together, and, assuming courage from 
t despair, were resolved to sweeten death by revenge on their assassins ; they were 
| disarmed by capitulations and promises of safety, confirmed by the most so- 
lemn oaths, But no sooner had they surrendered, than the rebels, with perfidy 
equal to their cruelty, made them share the fate of their unhappy countrymen, 
Amidst all thesg enormities, the sacred name of Religion resounded on every 
side, not to stop the hands of these Savages, but to enforce their blows 
to steel their hearts against every movement of human or social syy 
The English, as heretics, abhorred by God and detestable to all holy, 
narked out for slaughter, and, of all actions, to rid the world of à 
memies to Catholic faith, was represented as the most meritori 
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tract from an Indian Journal of 1857. “ Religion was the word 
‘which resounded there, as here, to enforce the blow} and 

€ steel the heart against every movement of sympathy. | The 

‘ English were pointed out as heretics abhorred by God,} and, 

* detestable to all holy men ; were marked for slaughter; and, of. 

* all actions, to rid the world of these detestable enemies tty 
* the catholic faith and piety, was represented as the most * 
* meritorious.” Should not this teach us to be charitable ? 

: And let it not go forth that the tyranny of our rule deserved 
this bitter chastisement, that there were none who cared for 
the natives. This is not-the case. There were missionaries 
spiritual and missionaries lay—men who devoted their lives 
and their incomes to the one great duty of caring: for the 
people, who fed the hungry, who looked after the sick, who 
protected the oppressed, and visited those in prison. And let 
it not be said, that we were a Godless people, and that nothing - 
was done to promote the cause of Christianity, or that we 
were ashamed of our creed. In every station rose the Christian 
Church; in nearly every district was the Christian native mis- 
sion, accompanied by its schools, its village preaching, and 
the dispersing of God’s word; in some cases we went too far, 
but we believed that we were doing (xod's service. 

And, to those who consider that the use of the sacred Word 
as a class-book in Government schools is the only real badge 
of Christianity, we answer, that the best and wisest are oppos- 
ed to this degradation of the Scriptures; and indeed, if we 
examine our own systems, if we look back to our own youth- 
ful days, we shall find that religion is not inculeated in schools. 

-It is not taught at Eton or Westminster, the rudiments of our 
faith are not a test at Haileybury or Addiscombe; but it is 
taught on the knees of the father, it is drank in from the fond 
lips of the mother; it is the legacy given before death by aged 
and venerated relatives; it is the genius of home embodied 
in the form of Christianity ; it is not rewarded by prizes anil 
scholarships. Often the boy least gifted with intellectual gifts 
is the most endowed with the Spirit, and the first in the race of 
the world is less than the least in the kingdom of heayen. 

We once contributed to the eh of this Review” a paper on 
the duties of the Collector of Revenue in the North-West 
Provinces, and described his pleasing labours. To a true philan- 
thropist there is no more suitable destiny than that of being the 
earthly providence of so many thousands. But how sadly altered 
now is our position! Every Englishman is not only a freeman, 
a missionary of liberty, and though the servant of a des- 

Bovernment, there was the consolation that the Govern- 
paternal, that political offences were unknown, and 


* Vol, XXIII. page 136, 
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that the position of the subjects was happy. Let this be men- 
tioned no longer. The waters of the Ganges will not wash 
away the blood, years will not efface the memory, of 1857. 
Hundreds have perished violently. We have been surrounded, 
attacked, insulted, slain, and in return we have used a giant’s 
strength, and crushed them; but no longer can we hope to 
' have/fnendly meetings and friendly greetings. No longer 
can we dwell among the people, like parents among their 
children. They have all—we have all—tasted blood. We 
hate them, and they hate us to the death. l 
Jt is a dreadful feature in this war of races, to contemplate 
the destruction of all pity, all sympathy, all the precepts of 
Christianity. Those who- arrive fresh from England are 
. amazed to hear gentle ladies, who are usually the angels of 
mercy, talking of slaughter, of hanging, of revenge, devoting 
whole tribes, whole cla&ses, to the gallows. The common 
evound of humanity is cut away from under us. We talk of 
m as wild beasts, and yet we have to live among them for 
best years of our lives, to eat from their hands; and it will 
well if continuation of pressure does not convert them into 
sassins. It is well for India that the leaven of English 
eling is gradually working .into the mass, and that a milder 
hey is taking the place of that indiscriminate revenge, 
hich would have lowered us in the scale of civilized nations. 
In our firm and undisputed Constitution at home, we know 
othing practically of the necessity of charity and forgiveness, 
vhich every rebellion entails. A Frenchman, who has known 
he horror of a revolution*in his own country, would see the 
ecessity of shortening the sword of justice. The people of 
-Índia had seen us rise wonderfully and suddenly, like a star 
rom afar, and they had worshipped us. They had admitted 
ur prestige, and kingdoms had sunk before us ; but now a 
ying rumour had gone forth—such a rumour as seattered the 
Assyrian army from before Jerusalem—that our power was 
‘one, that our time was up. We find this in every intercepted 
etter not meant for European eye, that both friends and 
enemies had conceived a firm belief that such was the case, 
and they acted according to the best of their judgment for them- 
selves. Some sided with us, because certain hostile tribes in 
their neighbourhood had taken the other part. Some respectable 
landholders stood up at first for order, not for us, but their 
timidity at last compelled them to give way and join the 
stream; many revolted unwillingly, having much to lose; 
many were compromised by their relations, or forcibly carried 
away by their dependants. 
Many shrunk from massacre or private crime; they consi- 
dered the Empire vacant, as effectually it was, when our native 
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army revolted,.and our European army was nowhere ; and they 
tendered their allegiance according to their family predileetions ; 
or, if their local position permitted it, stood aloof to watch 
events; or, if they were wise, temporized with both parties. 
Their situation was peculiar, but history supplies parallels}, 
Such must have been the situation of the Britons, when thói 
Romans abandoned the island. Besides, their situation was ~ 
critical, the representatives of effete dynasties were busy and 
active, the propagandists of violent religious wars were loud  * 
and powerful; and, as one potent landholder, who has the 
proud honor of having protected English life, and now reaps | 
the fruit, remarked to his guests in the hour of doubt and ; 
uncertainty.—** You may send ships and men and reconquer ; 
* the kingdom, but they may arrive too late to save the lives | 
* of me and my family ; it is that which I must think of." 

But for every native who met us in the field, or who ha 
fallen into our power, the sword, the cannon's mouth, and the 
rope have been adjudged without inquiry and without discri- 
mination. Many went defiantly, like Spartans, to death, and 
looked about at the last moment with an air of triumph. The 
great Searcher of hearts alone knows what strength sustained 
them. None have craved life, or seemed to care to purchase 
it; reckless with the lives of others they have not cared for 
their own. Thousands are now making head against us, 
because there ig no alternative, no loop-hole for escape, because 
the gates of mercy have been irrevocably closed. 

Let our rulers pause and reflect that they have a great and 
not uncivilized people under them, tongregating in rich cities, 
scattered in innumerable villages—a people cunning in art, 
courteous in manner, brave in battle, fearless in death, an 
inflexible in religious convictions. It may be that they have 
risen in righteous indignation against us, for our feelings are 
not their feelings ; our Gods are not their Gods ; the question of 
right and wrong is not decided inthe same way by them and 
by us. We cannot exterminate this people who count by 
millions, and re-colonize with Anglo-Saxons; we cannot make 
India a solitude, and then call it peace. Let us then confess 
that we have committed great errors, thatit is the hand of J 
God that has saved us, and still saves us—that He. meant to : 
chastise, and not to destroy us; and, confessing our own short- ; 
comings, in spite of our powers, our learning, the wisdom of our 
counsellors, and the vastness of our physical force, let us be 
indulgent and forgiving to the weak, the ignorat, the deluded, 
the so-called rebel, 
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Art.{IIL-—-1. Rules of the Uncovenanted Service Family Pen- 
( sion Fund. 


2, (Reports on the Bengal Civil and Military Funds. 


I: a former Article” we took occasion to bring under review 

À the whole of the prospectuses of the Indian Life Assur- 
ance Offices, with the view of comparing the rates of premium 
for assurance of lives charged therein, and the premiums as 
computed by us from var ious tables of mor tality. 

We now propose, in the first placó, to direct attention to the 
results of an enquiry into the mortality of members of the 
Uncovenanted Service Fund, more especially the Kast Indian 

. members, in the belief that the information submitted will 
not only be interesting, but may possibly prove valuable for 
the purposes of the "Fund. More noble or magnificent in- 
stitutions of the kind, than the provident funds established 

in eonnexion with the Services of the East India Company, 
do not exist in the world. ‘The prosperity, nay the very 
existence, of these institutions, depends on the accu- 

' racy with which the tables represent the mortality among 

l the members Any contribution .therefore to Indian vital 

| statistics, however humble, must be considered, not only in- 


i 


‘teresting in a scientific point of view, but of considerable 
pr actical value, as affording data whence to test the position 
of the great monetary interests we have referred to. The pre- 
sent enquiry is incidental to an entirely separate investi- 

+ gation, the results of Which will hereafter appear. Our 
render who take an interest in such pursuits, will recollect 
7 that the most important existing tables of mortality, appli- 
cable to European residents in India, are those of Mr. Neison 
E and Mr. Woolhouse. Mr. Woolhouse’s observations, sub- 
( sequently adopted by Ma. Griffith Davies, are founded on 
| Dodwell and Miles’ army lists, and embrace 6,017 officers of 
the Bengal army, who entered the service from 1760 to 1834, 
inclusive, a period of seventy-six years. Mr. Neison's data 
| were obtained from the patronage books of the India House, 
and have reference to 5,199 military cadets appointed to 
the Bengal army from 1800 to 1847, inclusivo, a period of 
for ty-eight years; while Mr. Francis’ tables, applicable to 
mixed assured lives of : all classes, were deduced from data 
supplied by the experience of two of the oldest local life 

e 





* Vol XIX, Page 210. 
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offices in India, during the period from 1815 to 1847 'inclu- 
sive. The reports of Messrs. Neison and Davies, dh the 
Bengal Civil Fund, contain tables of the casualties whioh may 
be expected to occur amongst members of the covenauted 
civil service. Mr. Davies’ table, formed from Dodwell a, 
Miles’ lists, for the sixty years ending 1838, is the same up to they 
age of forty as that employed by him in 1842, for the purposes ^. 
of the Uncovenanted Fund, while from forty and upwards it is 
identical with the “ Northampton Table." My. Neison’s obser- 
vations are founded on data obtained from “ A Register of the 
* Hon. East India Comphny's «Civil Servants on the Bengal 
* Establishment, from 1790 to 1842, compiled under the direc- 
* tion of Mr. H. T. Prinsep, late member of council of 
* India.” From the records of the India House, Mr. Neison 
arrived at results nearly similar to those deduced from Mr, 
Prinsep’s list, and both agreed so ‘nearly with Mr. Davies 
table up to the age of forty, that, for the purpose of comparison, 
he adopted the latter table up to that age. From age forty- 
five to the extremity of life, the same table as that used for 
the Military Fund has been adopted; and between the ages 
of thirty-nine and forty-five, the terms were interpolated. 
But on no former occasion has as table of mortality been 
constructed, expressly applicable to East Indians. The re- 
cords of the Uncovenanted Fund, which were kindly placed at 
our disposal by Mr. Kellner, are indeed more than ordinarily 
attractive, as facilitating enquiry into the mortality amongst 
that large and distinct section of the Christian community of 
India, which has never before been Brought under observation ; 
and it will be interesting to compare the results arising out of 
the present investigation with those applicable to eivil, military, 
and mixed assured lives in India; and again the whole of the 
results with the mortality amongst the male population of 
England and Wales, as exhibited by the best authorities on the 
subject. 

Mr. Kellner’s list furnishes the following” particulars with 
reference to 945 persons who became subscribers to the Fund, 
during the twenty years ending 30th April, 1857, viz. the date : 
of entry, together with the age at entry, and the age at death, 
resignation, or dismissal, the age at entry—verified by baptismal < 
or other certificate—and the age at death or discontinuance, : 
being in all cases computed to the nearest birth-day. Europeans ( 
and East Indians are distinguished in the list, and the following 
table exhibits the proportion of cach class subseribing to the 
Fund, 
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ABSTRACT A, 


* 





CLASSIFICATION OF SUBSCRIBERS ACCORDING TO RACE. 


—* 2 I ` | 

| í N Per. Centage of 
| i 0. 
. whole number. 


ar a ica 


East ANCIADS ales unn E RE ERES 693 73:333 
PIE CANA erre 244 25:890 
II nknosi t eee o eese tre EUIS 8 '847 
mM Total... 945 100-000 
- It should be understood that, these are 945 lives, not entries; 


Race.. 











a necessary distinction, for there are instances of members of 
| the Fund, who have been struck off and subsequently re- 
admitted more than once. In such cases only the first entry 


P- discontinuance are noted, in order that the list may have 
reference to lives only. 
For the benefit of those who take an interest! in such pursuits, 


of whom there are many in this country, we shall, at the risk of 
being considered tedious, briefly explain the practical method of 
forming a mortality table. The object is to obtain, in the first 
instance, the rate of mortality per cent. per annum, at each 
age. In the present case, 945 persons enter the Fund in 
twenty years, of whom during that period 163 dio, 94 withdraw, 
| 106 are struck off, and the remaining 582 are alive, and mem- 
feed of the Fund at the expiry of the term. Had all these 945 
persons entered in the same year and at the same age, it would 
be a very simple matter, but as they enter at age nineteen to 
sixty-six inclusive, and at various times during the twenty years, 
the process, which is as follows, is somewhat more laborious: :— 

(1.) A sufficient quantity of computing paper is divided 
into sections Qi to each age of life which comes under 
observation. 

(2.) The paper is eed with columns to receive the parti- 
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culars, of which the results are exhibited in columns 8, 2 Ss 
i,m, in Abstract B. . 

(3.) One computer then reads from the list of subsoribers 
the entries at each age, while another computer registers the 
fact under its proper head, in the paper prepared for the 
purpose. 1 

(4.) The entries at each age being completed, the deaths, ^ 
discontinuances, and number living at the end of the period, are 
similarly recorded, under their respective heads. 

(5.) Asacheck the whole process is repeated, one com- 
puter reading from the list, and gnother noting that the entry 
is correctly posted. 

(6.) The total under each column is then found, and the 
results transferred to their respective columns in Abstract D.* 

The following table then exhibits the principal elementary 
facts from which to determine the wate of mortality among 
the subscribers to the Uncovenanted Fund. In the explanation 
of the table, we have adopted very nearly the phraseology 
employed by Mr. Neison on similar occasions :— 








a. Represents the age. 

b. The number of subscribers entering at each age. 

€. ‘The number of subseribers remaiming under observation from 
each preceding age. Thus two entered at age nineteen, and not coming 
under any of the contingencies contemplated in the succeeding columns, 
are re-entered as under observation at age twenty, when other two 
subscribers entered, there being then four under observation in all, 
out of whom one withdrew, and the remaining three are entered in 
this column opposite age twenty-one. œ 

d. The total number of subscribers under observation at each age. 
Thus there were three subscribers remaining under observation from 
the preceding age at age twenty-one, which, added to the nine entering 
at that age, makes twelve in all, of whom two are alive at 30th April, 
1857, and therefore no longer under notice, leaving ten to be carried 
forward to column c opposite age twenty-two. 

€. The number dying at cach age. 

f. Those who withdraw from the Fund. 

g. Those who are struck off. 

h. The total of f and g. 

m. The number of subscribers alive at 80th April, 1857, and 
who have not withdrawn or been struck off. ' 
n. The total of columns e, l and m, or the number who pass from 
observation at any age. i 


* Under careful supervision, the educated Bengali, in computations such 
as the present, may, for accuracy and rapidity, be considered? unrivalled, But 
it is of great importance, in order to confine the chance of error within the 
narrowest limits, that all the calculations be done id duplicate by independent 
computers, who should compare and verify the results at every stage. 
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o. One-half of the numbers in column 6. 
p. Qne-half of the numbers in column Z. 
q. Total of o mdp.  . 
r. The number exposed to one entire year's risk of mortality; and 
is obtained for each age, by deducting the number in column g from the 
g mumber in column d opposite the age. As subscribers enter at various 
"periods throughout the year, the persons represented by the numbers in 
column 5 are, one with another, not subject to more than six months' risk, 
or which is the same thing, one-half of them to a year'srisk. And as sub- 
scribers discontiuue at various periods, throughout the year, they are, one 
| with another, subject to only six months’ risk in that year, or one-half of 
them to a whole year’s risk. Hence one-half of the number entered, and 
one-half of the number discontinued, have to be deducted from the gross 
numbher under observation, as exhibited in column d, the residue in 
column r being the number exposed to a complete year's risk, 
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The following is an abstract of the particulars in the preceding 
table bw 
] 


ABSTRACT C. 




















j Number exposed Mortality per | 
Age. to the risk of | Died. Gest | 
mortality. ' 
21—25 Koos ees o seas 
26—30 747.0 12 1.6064 
31—35 1275.5 17 1.3328 
36—40 1329.5 25 1.8804 
41—45 998.5 | 35 3.5053 
46—50. 683.0 19 2,7818 . 
51—55 421.0 "94 5.7007 
56—60 238,5 7 2.9350 
61—65 115.5 15 12.9872 
| 66—70 52.5 5 | 95238 
71—75 9.0 3 | 833,334 
76—79 . 40 1 25.0000 
| toneeesenen cuero M MÀ Mí € MÀ HÀ 


! Total... 6060.0 | 163 | 2.6898 





It thus appears that, during 6060 years of risk to which ‘the 
members’ have been exposed, 163 died, the mortality being 
2.6898 per cent, 

The following table exhibits the particulars necessary to 
determine the mortality amongst Fast Indian subscribers to 
the Fund, the explanation of the different columns being the 
same as that applicable to Abstract B. 
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The following table is an abstract of the results in the pre- 
ceding ono : 


ABSTRACT E, 
































y | Number exposed Mortality per 

Age | tothe risk of ^ | Died. 

: mortality. ook 
21—25 | 1755. See dh dues 
260-30 ^ +» eo | 7 1.1218 
31-35 | 1019.0 13 1.2758 
36—40 | 1023.5 19 1.8564 
a eee | 749.0 28 3.7883 | 
46—50 | 448.5 1 24596 | 
51—55 283.5 ^| 16 56437. — | 
56—60 147.5 4 2.7119 
61—65 7&0 9 11.8421 
66—70 33.5 4 11.9403 
Piega 3.0 2 66.6667 

E ———— el 


Total... 4581.0 113 | 2.4667 





It would appear, therefore, that, during 4,581 years of risk 
to which the East Indian subseribers were exposed, 113 died, 

_ the mortality being 2.4667 per cent. . 

i These results are very remarkable. Hitherto an apparently 
universal impression has prevailed, that the rate of mortality 
amongst East “Indians is considerably in excess of that which 
obtains amongst Enropeans resident in India, and some life 
offices decline insuring them at the rates applicable to Buro- 
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peans ; but the facts set forth in the preceding tables tend 
most decidedly to prove, that the respectable and prévident 


portion of the Eurasian community are, at certain ages, subject 
to a less rate of mortality than that which prevails amon 
At ages 21—2 


other class of Christians in this country. 


are only 173 lives under observation ; and 
more than 544, these numbers being too small to warrant any ^ , 


ost any 


Z thero, 


confidence in the results; but confining ourselves to the re- 


experience, the following is the result :— 





26—30 
21—35 
36-40 
41—45 
46—50 





26—50 











AnsrnacT F. 


East INDIANS, 1837—1887. 





Number 
exposed to | Die 
risk. 


Memes $ annnm nna sua I EAEAN AAAS E ptu PUMA PHI 


4010 
8177 
2172 
1496 

818 


84 
48 
60 
44 
29 





CIVIL Servicg, 1790—1842. 


2.094 
1.511 
2.762 
2.941 
3.545 





q | Mortality, 
per cent. 


26—30 
31—35 
36—40 
41—45 
46—50 


eee e È e, MP t emen irse rera necvseseene beet PrHR [nectit HPHPHHPHAMAAEHPAR Ae Heisse Aetas | Pit iti de addidi 


2.2702 |28—50 


Number : 
. 4 | Mortality, 
gg to | Died. per cent. 
624.0 y 1.1218 
1019.0 13 1.2758 
1023.5: 19 1.8564 
749.0 28 9.7983 
448,5 11 9.4526 
3564.0 78 2.01863 


11,078 


265 





Thus at 26—40 inclusive, it would appear that 13.5 East 
Indians and 17.6 Civilians out of every 1,000 die annually, and 
at 26—50, inclusive, 20 East Indians and nearly 23 Civilians; 
and the results are stillin favor of East Indians, even if the 
comparison be made to apply to the deaths in the Civil Service, 
during the more recent period 1820— 1842. 

The Covenanted Civil Service has always hitherto been 
. considered the most select class of lives in India. 
receipt of large incomes, living in the best houses, with ample 
means to effect change of climate whenever sickness renders 
it necessary, commanding every thing in short which reduces 
the risk. of residence in this country to the minimum, it is not 
to be wondered at that the mortality amongst certain sections 
of the population of the British Islands,—the adult male po- 


In the 


at ages 51 to 72 not. 


| 


maining 3,864 lives which comprise 84 per cent of the whole 
s * 
Ages, Ages. 


* 
> 
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l 
pulatidn of Liverpool and Glasgow, for instance, —is consider- 
ably im excess of that prevailing in the Bengal Civil Service ; 
nor, for obvious reasons, should we be unprepared to learn, 
that the casualties amongst Bengal civilians are considerably less 
han amongst their humbler brethren of the Uncovenanted 
"€ Service. The contrary, however, appears to be the case; and 
as the mortality of the humble provident classes in England 
is less than that of the aristocracy, so is the mortality amongst 
the provident ast Indian members of the Uncovenanted 
Fund,{ less than that observed to prevail amongst the govern- 
ing eláss in this country. Tha value of male hfe in England, 
as it exists amongst members of the great community com- 
prising friendly societies, is nearly eight per cent better than 
that of the male population generally, and superior indeed 
X that of any class, the aristocracy not excepted. Who shall 


| 





tay that ‘it ought to be otherwise? Does it not appear as 

‘if He from whom went forth the sentence, “ In the sweat of thy 

| ‘face shalt thou eat bread," has mitigated the severity of the 

curse to the deserving of that class on which it more par- 

ticularly falls, by vouchsafing them uniformity of health and 

prolonged life, to a degree which the wealthy, indolent, and lux- 
urious can never hope to obtain ? 

There is one consideration affecting the last table which must 
not be overlooked. It is cpmpulsory on members of the Bengal 
Civil Service,—all of whom however are approved by medical . 
examiners in England before appointment,—to subscribe to the 
fund; in the case of the Uncovenanted Fund, it is not compulsory ; 
the directors strictly exercise the right of selection under the rules 
of the Fund. “Thus every applicant must undergo careful 
medical examination, and bè pronounced of sound constitu- 

tion before admission. But will this explain the low rate of 
mortality prevailing among East Indians, as revealed by the 
above table? We do not think so. Applicants for assurance 
at healthy rates to life offices, both here and 1n England, are sub- 
jected to the strictest examination, the result being that twenty- 

Í three per cent in England, and—so far as the experience of one 
‘ office with which we are acquainted goes—about seven and a half 
per cent in this country, are rejected; but the mortality amongst 
assured lives does not appear to be less on that account. If any 
| reliance is to be placed on Mr. Francis’ paper, it is, in India, con- 
| siderably more than is represented even by the army casualties. 
The fact is that no man will pay his money either to a fund or a 
life office, unéess he has a tolerably clear idea that the ar- 
rangement is a better one for himself than putting it out at 
interest. Those who have a very high opinion of their vitality 
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will be apt to invest their savings elsewhere, while the 
chances are, that the number of bad and indifferent live offer- 
ing will counteract all the advantages derivable from selection. 

But although the results above given are, at certain ages, 
decisive as affecting the East Indian members of the Uncov- 
enanted Fund, they cannot be received as applicable to the A 
East Indian community generally. There can be noe doubt ' 
that the payment monthly for provident purposes of a cer- 
tain sum, by persons in middle or inferiorlife, is indicative 
of more than average intelligence; of the existence of those 
temperate, careful, frugal habits avhich result in health and lon- 
gevity. Thus, as the members of friendly societies in Eng- 
land enjoy, one with another, longer life than falls to the lot 
of the working classes generally, it is not unreasonable to | 
conclude, that East Indian subscribers to the Fund are a 
very superior class, to the mixed Eurasian population we sed 
around us. 

The following table exhibits the mortality among the 
whole body of subseribers, and East Indian subseribers, to 
the Fund, placed in juxta-position : 
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; ! Mortality per cen! ; | Mortality per cent; : 
Ag . Mixed Class. iS. Indians. Age. a 
26 — 30 1.6064 1.1218 26—30 ) 


| 
i 
| a 
: 1,3328 1.2758 


e 
i 
UN 
© 
Á 
ca 
oo 
co 
H 
f 
pod 
Co 
Qt 
c 
He 
NS [vi 
e». ES 
| d 
H c2 
X re Qi 


41—45 2.5053 3.7383 i 41—45 

46—50 2.7818 2.4526 | 46—50 | 
51—55 | 5 7007 56437 | — 51—55 
56—60 | 2.9350 2.7119 + 56—60 | 








From the preceding tables it appears that, while the mortality ; 
at ages from twenty-one to sixty inclusive, amongst the members 
.of the Fund generally, is 2.6898 per cent par annum, the 

mortality amongst ast Indian members is only 2.4667 per cent 
per annum. 
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The following table is formed from the data in, Abstract V. 
preceding, and represents the mortality for the mean af each 
quinquénnial term of life, among the subseribers to the Uncov- 
enanted Fund. For an explanation of how it and the tivo 
succeeding tables are constructed, see Mr. Neison's works. 
> P Tarte I. 
Tater ‘polation of mortality per cent. Mixed Class, 

















"E 
à `- (LY Original quantities. 
A 'and A, = Ist and 2nd Differences. 
@ == ‘BA, n T 
b= '04A, 
1 Ay Ag 
28 1.6064 29736 |+ 8212 
33 1.8328 5476 1, “10773 
. 10952 043092 
38 1.8804 ` 1.0240  |— 2.3484 
32498 093936 - 
43 3.5053 4235 fo. 3.6424 
' 4470 -145696 
2.7818 2.9189 |— 5.6846 | 
| : l 58378 | 1227384 
53 5.7007 2.7657 l+ 12.8179 | 
| 55314 512716 
58 2.9350 10,0522  |— 13.5156 
2.01044 540624 
| 63 12.9872 3.4634 j+ . 27.9799 
. .69268 1.090916 
68 9.5238 23.8095  |— 32.1428 
: 4.76190 an 2857 12 
73 33,3333 8.3333 
78 25.0000 i 
* * . UEM ecu OE REED MN 
. ee table indicates the Interpolation of the mortality 
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The following table is formed from the data in Abstract B.. 
preceding, and represents the mortality for the mean of each 
quinquénnial term of life, among the subscribers to the Uncov- 
enanted Fund. 


succeeding tables are const 


4 









78 


per cent. 
SEFT., 1858, 


1.6064 
1.3398 
1.8804 - 
3.5053 
2.7818 
5.7007 
2.9350 

12,9872 
9.5238 


33,3333 


25.0000 
The next table indicates the interpolation of the mortality 


TABLE I, 


lc 


T 
| 
T 


T 


- 


(LY Original quantities, 
A,‘and A, == Ist and 2nd Differences. 
& = ‘2A, 

b == 044, 


ôy 


.2736 


= ,05472 


5476 
.10952 
1.6249 
32498 
7235 
`- 14470 
2.9189 
58378 
2,7657 
55314 
10,0522 
2.01044 
3.4634 
69268 
23.8095 
4.76190 
8.3333 
1.66666 


For an explanation of how it and the two 
ructed, see Mr. Neison’s works. 


Interpolation of mortality. per cent. Mixed Class. 





4 8212 
b == 032848 
1.0773 
.043093 
2.3484 
093936 _ 


E 3.6424 


145696 
5,6846 

297384 
l 12.8179 

.519716 
13.5156 

.540624. 
+ 27.2729 

1.090916 
32.1428 

^ 1.985712 
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Interval — 4 


TABLE II. 
Interpolation of mortality per 


cent, Mixed Class. 


(1.) = Original quantities, 














Ist 04 = a-2b. 
ð, = b, 

Age. (1.) 84 Age, (1.) 
28 1.006400 | J246 | 53 5.700700 
29 1.485984 | —evneg | 54 4.192128 
30 1.398416 pou. 3.056272 
31 1.343696 oms;g | 56,| 2.502132 
32 1.321824 | omoge | 57 2.462708 
33 1.332800 |, o23336 | 58 2.935000 
34 1.356136 RE 6.026688 
35 1.422564 sooo | 0 8.577752 
36 1.532084 | ^ j&oeig | 61' | 10.588192 
37 1.084696 |, 195704 | 62 | 12.058008 
38 1.880400 || sigga | 63 | 12.987200 
39 2.393252 | ^ ,iggjg | 64 | 10.119688 
40 2,812168 |  so4og0 | 68 8.329092 
4 3.137148 | osjog4 | 66 7.636412 
42 3.368192 |, — is 19g | 67 | 8.084648 
43 | 3,505300 | 436092 | 68 | 9.523800 
44 3.069208 | ogpzgg | 69 | 16.857194 
45 2,778812 144700 | 70 | 22.904736 
46 2.034112 ||. o0oggg | 71 | 27.666636 
47 2.635108 140099 | 72 | 931142824 
48 | 2781800 | 1.038548 € 33.393300 
49 3.820348 gam 
50 4.631512 pon 
51 5.915292 "Bande . 
52 5.571688 |, 129012 
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+ 










H 
H 





à 


1.578572 
1.065856 
553140 
040424 
472292 | 








+ 


-+ 


—— 










3.091688 
2.551064 
2.010440 © 
1.469816 
.029192 


2.874512 
1.783596 
.692680 

.398236 
1.489152 


(tinea 

















7.333324 
6.047612 
4.761900 
3.476188 
2.190476 
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From! the results in Table IL, the following table of de- 
crements is derived :— 





























«97218 98775 


i TasnLE II. 
~ Table of Decrements. Mixed Class. 
Mortality per | AE 
Cent. E D A (1 — f) =e] Number Saia 7 
Age. | l e. d living— L| Dying. Age. 
i860 5 + = (6) =À Z, 
—Á area 
25 1.606 5.00000 100000 1606 25 
98394 9.99297 
26 1.606 4.99297 98394 1580 26 
.98394 -99297 
27 1.606 98594 06814 1554 27 
98394 » -99297 
28 1.606 97891 95260 1530 28 
.98394 .99297 
29 1.486 .97188 93730 1392 29 
98514 99350 
30 1.398 96538" 92338 1290 30 
98602 .99389 
91 1.844 .95927 91048 1225 31 
98656 99412 
32 1.829 95839 89823 1187 32 
-98678 99422 
33 1333 94761 88636 1182 33 
98607 99417 ` 
34 1.856 94178 87454 1186 84 
98644 99407 
jJ 35 1.423 93585 86268 1227 35 
į 98577 99318 ; 
T 86 1.532 92903 ' | ^' 85041 1302 "36 
H 98468 99330 
l 37 1.685 92293 83739 1410 37 
98315 .99262 
— 35 1.880 .91555 $2329 1548 38 
i7 .98120 .99176 . 
[go 2.898 .90731 . 80781 1833 39 
{ 97607 98948 — 
|: i 2,812 .89679 78848 2218 40 
: 97188 98761 
| al 3.137 88440 76630 2403 41 
96863 98616 
| 42 3.368 87056 . 14221 2500 42 
1 .96632 98512. 
t 43 3.505 „85568 ` 71727 2515 43 
) 96495 08450 
44 3.069 | „84018 69212 2125 d4 
96931 98646 
45 2,719 ,82664 67087 1854 45 
97221 98776 
46 2.634 81440 65223. 1718 46 
57366 98841 
47 2.035 80281 63505 1673 47 
91855 98840 | 
48 2.782 79121 61832 1720 48 





Si 


| 


Fol a MEINEN a eS ER EIER E a 
| 
| Mortality per 


Cent = d 

€ Age, t T d 
| 109 

15 9.615 
.90385 

16 10.239 
.89761 

11 10.815 
89185 

78 11.296 
f .88704 

19 12.172 
87828 

80 13.433 
.86561 

81 14.778 
85922 

89 10.474 
.83526 

83 19.031 
.80969 

84 20.513 
79487 

85 29.048 
77987 

$6 23.448 
16552 

87 25.225 
24115 

88 25.301 
714699 

$9 25.306 
14194 

90 . 26.087 
13918 

91 29,412 
70588 

92 33.334 
66666 

93 43.759 
56250 

94 55.556 
44444 

95 75.000 
25000 

96 100.000 
97 ins 
98 sero 
95 SAAN 
100 b ces 
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Al 
A (1 e) =e 
5 (c) = A l 





-21811 
-95610 
AT421 
95389 
.12730 
.95029 
07159 
.94794 
.02558 
94363 
e 3.96916 
9.93735 
90651 
.93055 
-83706 
92182 
-75888 
-90832 
«66720 
a .90030 
-56750 
89186 
45936 
-88396 
84832 
-87376 
21708 
e 9/981 
-09039 
9.87081 
2.96076 
.86872 
82948 
84878 
"67821 
.82390 
-50211 
79012 
«25223 
.64781 
1.90004 
9.39794 
1.29798 


1599595 





TABLE IIL—( Continued. ) 
Table of Decrements, 


Mixed Class. 


Number 


16524 
14935 
18106 
11956 
10605 

| 9315 
8063 
6872 
5760 
4647 


essary 


arate 





Living = 72; Dying. 








101 
Number us 
1589 15 
1529 16 
1450 11 
1351 18 
1290 79 
1252 80 
1191 81 
1132 92 
1093 83 
953 84 
! 814 85 
675 86 
556 87 
418 88 
311 89 
239 90 
198 91 
159 92 
139 93 
100 94 
59 95 
T 96 
csi 97 
em 98 
N 99 


100 
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The three following tables are, in principle, the samel as the 
three preceding, the results being applicable to East Indian 
subseribers to the Uncovenanted Fund :— 








TABLE IV, | 
Interpolation of mortality per cent: East Indians. 
(I) Original quantities, l 
A, and A, == Ist and 2nd Differences. 
a ='2A 
b= 04 Aa 
Age. | l. Ay Ag 
28 1.1218 -+ .1540 + 4206 
& == 02080 == 017064 
33: 1:2758 ^ | 5806 1.8038 
.11612 .052052 
38 1.8564 1.8819 — 3,1676 
* 37638 126704 
43 3.7383 — 1.2887 4+ 44708 
25914 179072 
48 2,2645 -j 3.1911 -— 6,1229 
63822 -244916 
53 5.6437 — 2.9318 4- 12.0620 
58636 — 4482480 
58 2,7119 + — 9.1302 =a 9.0320 
1.82604 .961280 
63 11.8421 0982 | 


.01964 
68 11.9403 
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TABLE V. 


- 


| 
| 

“Interpolation of mortality per cent: East Indians. 
| 


Interval = } 
(1.) == Original quantities. 





























| ð = 
i 
+ 
Age. (1.) ài (1.) 0i 
28 1.121800 ° 2,452600 
—  ,003328 + 1128052 
29 1.118472 3.580652 
-+  .013736 .883136 
30 1 132208 4.463788 
.030800 638220 
31 1.163008 j 5.102008 
047864, .393304 
32 1.910872 5.495319 
+  .064928 +, —.148388 
33 1 275800 53 5.643700 
+ 012016 — 1.551320 
34, 1.287816 : 54 4.092380 
.064088 1.068840 
35 1.351884 55 3.023540 
| | .116190 586360 
|] | 36 1.468004 56 2.437180 
) .168172 .103880 
37 1.636176 : 57 2.333300 
; + ..990924 +  .378600 
~ | 38 1.856400 58 2 711900 
D I +  .629788 + 2.548600 
/ : 39 | 2,486188 .59 5.260500 
503084 2.187320 
Vi 40 2.989272 60 7.447890 
i .876880 1.826040 
IMS 3.365652 61 9.273860 
| .249676 1.464760 
j| 42 3 6153928 62 10.738620 
N + (1290724, . 1.103480 








48 3.738300 63 11.842100 
— 615284 
3.123016 
436212 
2,686804 
.257140 
2 429664 
-——  .078068 
2,351596 


. 101004 
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l . Taste VI. | 
Table of Decrements: East Indians. | 


Mortality pe] MS | Ll LLL | 
y P À (oe d = c| Number | Number ! T N 


* 




















ent. — d +30) an : 
ra n e t 

1.129 5.00000 100000 1122 25 
.98878 9.99510 

1.192 4.99510 08878 1109 26 
-98878 99510. 

1.122 * ,99020, 97769 1097 27 
.98878 99510 

1.122 .98530 "^. 96672 1085 28 
.98878 „99510 

1.118 698040 95587 1068 29 
:98882 99512 

1.182 97552 94519 1069 30 
.98868 .99506 " 

1.163 .91058 93450 1087 81 
.98831 .99492 " 

1.211 .96550 02363 1118 32 
.98789 99471 

V o6 96021 91245 1165 33 
98724 .99442 

i.288 .95463 90080 1160 34 
.98712 99437 

1.352 .94900 . 88920 1202 35 
28648 .99409 

1.468 .94309 87718 1287 36 
-98582 .99368 - 

1.636 93667 86431 1413 37 
.08364 ,99284 

1.856 .92951 85018 1579 38 
.98144 .993186 

2.196 92187 83439 2074 39 
7514 .98907 . 

2.989 ,91044 81365 2432 40 
.97011 ^ .98682 

3.366 89726 78933 2657 41 
.06634" «98513 

3.615 «88239 76276 ' 2757 42 e 
.96385 .98401 

3.738 86640 73519 2749 43 
.96262 98345 

3.128 184985 10770 2210 44 
.96877 .98622 ; 

2.087 .83607 68560 1842 45 
.07313 .98817 

2.430 | .,82424 66118 
.97570 698932 

2.852 .81358 685091 
.97648 .98966 

2.453 ,$0332 63565 
.91541 98921 

3.581 .19943 62005 
.96419 .98416 

4.464 .11659 59785 
.95536 .98017 

2.954 «15676 51116 

.$1046 -98698 


3.044 T4374 55429 
96996 98657 
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Tasirin VI.—( Continued. ) 
| Table of Decrements: East Indians. 




























1 
! Mertality per Al 
ls Cant. = AC — us j)ee ! Number | Number Aci 
D 3 n = = Dp 
+ Lm Sy j9TZ()0-AL iving — | Dying. 
53 3.140 73081 53742 1688 53 
96860 98614 
54 3.941 71645 52054 1688 54 
96759 .98569 
55 3.350 .102à4 * 50366 1687 55 
.96650 .98520 
56 3.466 68734 48679 1687 56 
.06534 .08468 
.96410 «98412 
55 8.724 , 09614 45304 1687 95 
^ 26276 98352 
59 3.868 .69966 43617 1687 59 
.961232 -98287 
60 4.024 .62253- 41930 1687 60 
25976 98216 
61 4.192 60469 40243 1687 61 
.95808 -98140 
62 4.822 .58609 38556 1667 62 
.95678 9.98081 
63 4.518 «4.50090 36889 1667 63 
.95489 9.97922 — 
64 4.678 54082 * 35222 1645 64 
95327 «97922 
65 4.902 .52604 33517 1646 05 
.05098 ,97817 
66 5.155 50421 31931 1647 66 
94845 27701 
67 5.435 9 48122 30284 1646 67 [| 
94565 .91573 
68 5.747 .45695 28638 1615 68 
.94258 .97430 
69 6.098 49125 26993 1846 69 i 
: .93902 .817267 
10 6.494 .40392 25347 1646 70 
.93506 .97084 : 
71 6.944 .87416 23701 1646 71 
.93056 .96874 
72 1.463 -34350 ` 22055 1646 72 
.92531 .96632 
18 ' 8.065 .80982 20409 1646 13 
| .91935 .96348 
1 74 8.772 297330 . 18763 1646 74 
! £91228 96018 
75 9.616 238438 17117 1646 15 
.90885 „95610 
76 10.239 .18958 15471 1584 76 
.89701 .95309 
14 10.815 14262 13887 1502 11 
.89188 ^ 95029 
78 11.296 .09291 12385 1399 18 
| 38704 94794 
49 i 12.172 „04085 10986 1337 79 
.87828 | 94363 
80 15.433 3.98448 | 9649 1296 $0 | 
.86567 9.93738 
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Tarte VI.—( Continued.) 
Table of Decrements : East Indians. 


fe- =æ 4 a Aee 






Mortalit . AZ 
a a À (1—.4 ) —c Number | Number ; Ave 
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On a reference to the column of deerements in the above |; 
table and in Table III. preceding, it will be perceived, that ‘ 
owing to the small number of lives under observation, there 
are considerable irregularities. We have been desirous, in the 
construction of these tables, to give effect, as far as possible, 
to the actual mortality which has occurred, leaving others, if 
necessary, to re-difference the quantities. Between the ages 
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forty-five and fifty-one, the following values may be interpo- 
lated in: columns four and five of these tables :— 
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From age fifty-one inclusive, in each table, to the extremity 
of life, the figures are the same as those in the Northampton 
Table, There are, so far ‘as we are aware, no data available to 
enable us, with any certainty, to determine the mortality 
amongst Uncovenanted Servants and East Indians after fifty, 
and an impression certainly exists that the latter, settled as they 
generally are permanently in India, do not attain individually 
to such advanced years as Europeans, nearly all of whom look 
forward to spending the evening of their days in a more tem- 
perate climate. In the absence of the necessary information, 
fwe consider it safe to adopt the Northampton Table, as repre- 
“senting the mortality after fifty, amongst the class of Christians 
in this country now under observation. 

The following table, prepared from the adjusted tables of 
decrements, exhibits the mortality per cent per annum amongst 
! various classes in India, as compared with the mortality in 
England and Wales. With the exception of columns & and /, the 
\ figures in which have reference to both males and females, all 
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! the columns refer to the mortality prevailing amongst males 


only : 
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Trom|age 51 in column a, the figures in columns 5 and c are 
omitted) as being the same as those in column e, representing 
the mortality as obtained from what is termed the ** Northamp- 
ton, Table." From age 46 in column a, the figures in column 
d are the same as those in column A, Indicating the mortality 

^damongst| officers of the Bengal army. The results in columns 

/f and g are obtained from tables of decrements derived from 

the datal afforded by Dodwell’s list. There is a slight differ- 

ence between the figures, but this is explained by Mr. Davies 

having ‘adopted a different process, from that employed by 
, Mr. Woolhouse in forming his table, with which table how- 

ever, and the data in Dodwell's list, Mr. Neison has declared 
himself; unable to trace any connexion. From age 60, the 
results in column / may be considered hypothetical, the 
kata employed by Mr. Neison not extending beyond that age. 
Ty. Francis’ table, and also that prepared by the Committee 
f Actuaries, has reference to policies of assurance, and not 
lives; the results in columns & and / must therefore be re- 
ceived with considerable reserve. 

The following table will bring under the eye, at one glance, 
the general results of all the important investigations into Euro- 
pean and East Indian mortality in India, which have appeared 
up to the present time, as compared with the mortality amongst 
males in England :— 








TanLE VIII. 


Condensed Synopsis of the Mortality per cent. per annum, amongst various Classes. ' 
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From which table we must leave our readers to fom their 
own conclusions, it being sufficient for our present ! purpose 
to shew, that considerable misapprehension has existed as to the 
mortality of selected East Indians, who are evidently—so far 
as can be gathered from the limited data now availablej—at the 
earlier ages, subject to a less rate of mortality, than any other- 
class of Christians in this country. | d 

Before concluding these observations, a few reflections arc [ 
suggested by the terrible national calamity from which we are 
now emerging, and its immediate and ultimate influence on 
Christian life in India. + : 

Two questions present themselves for solution, the supreme 
gravity of which to the Provident Funds of India, it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. In the first place it is desirable to 
know what will be the increase, consequent on the mutiny of 
the Bengal army, to European casualties, during the periog@l 
intervening between the outbreak, and the entire re-establish 
ment of order. This, at present, we can only guess at, and 
have no space to go decply into the subject; but the results, 
as applicable to officers of the Bengal army, up to the end of 
last year, are now well ascertained. A weekly contemporary 
sometime ago published a list of 415 East India Company's 
officers on the Bengal establishment, who died from 10th May, 
1857, the day on which the rebellion broke out, to the end of 
the year. We cannot vouch for the accuracy of the list, but it 
seems as full and correct as any that have appeared. At 10th 
April1857, just prior to the mutiny, there were, according to 
the best quarterly army lists, 3,578 officers in the Company's 
service, serving on the Bengal establishment. Thus the mor- 
tality in the seven months and 22 days, commencing on the 
10th May, and ending on 31st December, 1857, was at the 
rate of upwards of ll per cent, or about 18 per cent per! 
annum. | 
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The average age of officers of the Bengal army, including 
second Lieutenants, Cornets, and Isnsigns, was in 1847, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, forty-one years. There is no reason, i 
so far as we are aware, for believing that that is not the average} 
agenow. Cadets are, one with another, seventeen and a half years. 
old on entering the service, and from the gradation list it is con- 
cluded, that the mean age of second Lieutenants, Cornets and 
Ensigns is about twenty-three years. Also, that tho average 
age of all the officers of the Bengal army is, as near as may be, 
forty years. . 

The mortality at age forty, during the first forty-eight 
years of the present century, has been rather more than 2} 
per cent per annum. It follows that the casualties, which, we 
have a right to assume, are directly cousequent on the insur- 
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and in excess of what would have occurred under 
' circumstances, amount to no less than 15$ per cent. 
whole strength of the force; that is to say, in 1857, 
iths were septupled, 174 out of every 1,000 officers 
e experience of half a century having led us to conclude 
twenty-six out of every 1,000, would die. What the 
may have been during the same period to the average 
nongst other Europeans and East Indians, it is impossi- 
y; but we observe certain of the Caleutta Life Offices 
ng it, as at 30th June last, at an excess of 250 per cent 
ives assured, for the year them ended. 
ds point settled, and order entirely re-éstablished, the 
and solemn question remains— Wil there be more risk 
tion life in India than there was before the outbreak? 
can answer that enquiry, and all must be m 
Pras, Amidst the din*of conflicting opinions, we can only 
hope, that with the diffusion of somewhat more e idee of 
the true mission of Englishmen in India; a disarmed native 
population and permanent European force of 80,000 men; 
colonization to such an extent as is praeticable; a thorough 
development of the railway and telegraphie systems; ; and a 
Christian Government. dizectly responsible to the people of 
. England, European life will be more secure in this country 
than it has ever been before. 





PoS Our non-Indian readers will be liable to misunderstand the 
term “ East Indian.” In Indiæand throughout this article, it is ex- 
\ clusively applied to Christians of mixed European and Native pa- 
yentage, or the descendants of such. The term is thus applied to all 

vho are not of pure European blood. These constitute a large and 
¢mportant element of Indian Society, and, notwithstanding the ignorant 
‘ssumptions of some, they are a most valuable and worthy class. The 
term Eurasian is often used in the same sense, and by them- 
selves and all who respect them, the term ‘half-caste,’ is avoided. 
‘The higher class of East Indians has always gained the respect 
‘of the Europeans who have been connected with them, by their 
integrity, intelligence, usefulness and high respectability. Too little 
has been done in the way of Christianising and elevating the lowest 
classes of East Indians, who have been always degraded. Like, the 
Zuropean proletari of our large cities in England, they need a special 
igeney. 
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Arr. IV.—1. Hough Narrative of the Siege of Luchn! 
7 LiguTENANT J. J. MoLEkop INNES, Ben 
gincers. Calcutta, 1857. 


2. A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow, , 
Commencement to the Relief by Sir Colin € 
By L. E. R. Rees. London, 1858. 


3. The Defence of Lucknow, a Diary from 30th 
25th September, 1857. By a Staff Officer. - 
1858. 


4. A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Luckn 
Cartam R. P. ANDERSON, 25th N. I. 1 
1858. 


5. A Ladys Diary of the Siege of Lucknow, written 
perusal of Friends at Home. London, 1858. 


6. Day by Day at Lucknow: a Journal of the Siege of 
Lucknow. By Mrs. Case. London, 1858. 


HE siege of Lucknow is one of the most remarkable inci- 
dents in the military history of. the world. It shews the 
energy and fore-thought of the gfeat man who was at the 
head of affairs in Oudh when the disturbances broke out, as 
well as the daring bravery and patient fortitude of those 
under him, and at the same time, it shews the persever- 
ance and personal courage, mixed with want of purpose and 
cowardice, of the besiegers. Nine hundred Európeans (many 
of them not before trained to arms) aided by seven hundred 
natives, in the midst of a hostile city, successfully resisted an 
army of almost countless multitudes, who were well equipped 
and provided with guns and all the munitions of war, and 
who had the whole country at their command. Well may 
the survivors of the siege be proud to think that they, for 
three months, and with all means of communication and o 
obtaining supplies wholly cut off, defended a post like thet 
Residency, which, until within a few weeks before the siege 
commenced, was nothing but an unconnected series of com-! 
mon dwelling-houses, with their out-houses and gardens, | 
—and that they did so, encumbered as they were by some 
eight hundred women and children, to provide for whose 
safety was throughout their first cave. Never were the ad- 
vantages of thorough combination and unity more clearly illus- 
trated. Had there been, in the armies which besieged the Resi- 
dency, but a smàll part of the discipline and spirit which pervad- 
edits defenders, the siege could not have lasted as it did; 
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for, thróugh mere force of numbers, the besieged must have 
been overwhelmed and destroyed, long before any relief could 
have reached them. What ‘saved the garrison was that 
the enemy had no good leaders, that they were deficient in 
true dissipline and spirit, and unable to bring themselves to 

"dpersevere in the attack, when they saw their comrades fall 
beside them. 

The story of the defence of Lucknow consists of three 
principal parts; the first relates to the preparations made, 
and measures of safety adopted, by Sir Henry Lawrence prior 
to the 30th of June, on whjeh day the siege commenced ; 
the second comprises the siege itself, from that day down to 
the relief by Generals Havelock and Outram, on the 25th 

“of September; the third is the defence under Outram, from 
the 26th of September until the relief by- the Commander-in- 
3hief, nearly two monthe later. Of these, the first two are 

«the most interesting,—the last being merely a repetition and 
continuation of the second, on an extended scale and slightly 
varied. 

It does not appear whether, before the beginning of the 
month of May, Sir H. Lawrence was more alarmed as to our 
position in India than wexe his superiors in office. The mys- 
terious circulation of the chappaties must have attracted his 

‘~attention. But then nothing perceptible had followed, except 
the mutinies of the 19th and 34th regiments of native in- 
fantry. The disbanding of the 19th regiment seemed to 
have settled matters for the time, and, the extent of the dis- 

. affection of the native arnfy continued to be ignored by the 

\ heads of the Government. Why it was so, it is difficult 

E conceive, for the disaffection and danger were perceived by: 
many of the best officers in the army and others, who attempt- 

' ed to call attention to the subject, but in vain. 

On the 2nd of May, however, Sir H. Lawrence received 
a very distinct warning thatall was not right in his own pro- 

! vince of Oudh. On that day, the 7th regiment Oudh 

| local “infantry stationed at Moosa Bagh, within four miles of 

t Lucknow, refused-to bite the cartridge and mutinied. As 
large a force as was available was immediately marched against 

| the mutineers. They were overawed, and did not wait to be 

. attacked ; a few fled under the cover of darkness, and the 

| remainder were perfectly submissive, and did as thoy 
were ordered. Of those who ran away, some were made 
prisoners, an€| many came in afterwards of their own ac- 
cord. None were punished as mutineers; the policy which 
had been adopted by the Commander-in-Chief and the Gov- 
ernor General, in the case of the 19th and 34th Regi- 
SEPT, 1858, Q 
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ments, was followed, and no executions took place. The 
prisoners were set at liberty, and the regiment was not even 
disbanded, although many of the men were dismissed from it. 
Sir Henry, now alive to the critical state of things, cid all to 
check disaffection that could be done by mild measures. He 
had meetings with the native officers, instituted enquiries into} 
the state of regiments, and did his utmost to re-assure the 
wavering, and to recall the disaffected to their duty. | A few 7 
days after the mutiny, he held a durbar or levee in the Re- 
sidency. Attended by his European staff, and by many of 
the principal natives of the city, he gave kheluts or dresses of 
honor and other rewards to two men, who had proved their 
fidelity by giving information of the mutinous spirit of the 
7th regiment. One of them, a havildar, was promoted tof 
the' rank of subahdar, and another, a private, was made 9 
jemadar. Sir Henry at the same time made a most spirite& 
and stirring address to the assemblage, shewing the actual 
state of things, and that there was no foundation for the dis- 
affection which, he found, prevailed among the regiments. Ile 
enlarged upon the confidence England hitherto had placed in . 
the native troops, but at the same time pointed out her perfect 
ability to do without them, and to supply their place by Buro- 
- peans,—a measure which, if adopted, would, he said, produce 
any thing but agreeable results, so far as the class of persons 
to which the sepoys belonged were concerned. 

No white man ever had a greater knowledge of natives, or 
more influence with them, than Sir Henry Lawrence. His 
speech on this occasion was admirably adapted for the purpose 
for which it was intended, and at the time it seemed to have á 


its effect. But the evil was then far too deeply seated to be 
cured by words, or even by the conferring of gifts and honors x 
and what he said was, in fact, wholly thrown away. Within a | 
month from the day on which he held his durbar, Sir Henry 
Lawrence signed the death-warrant (consequent on his Su 
vietion for open mutiny) of the subahdar, who had received a! 
khelut, and been promoted by him from the rank of havildar 
as a reward for fidelity. So little did he, or any of the; 
Europeans in Lucknow, understand their true position, or the 
depth of the treachery of those by whom they were sur- 
rounded ! 

On the 15th of May, intelligence of the outbreaks and mas- / 
sacres at Meerut and Delhi was received, and steps were at 
once taken to prevent the like fatal results following any rising 
which might occur at Lucknow. It was thought desirable 
to put in a state of defence a post, which might afford a safe 
retreat for all, in the event of a sudden attack, and in which all 
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lie stores and magazines might be securely housed. A 
ilding called the Mutchi Bhawn (situated some little 
to the westward of the Residency, on the same side of 
r) was capable of being made defensible against any sud- 
ck, and its many large buildings were well suited for the 
of store-rooms. It was accordingly at once occupied 
roops, and by degrees repaired and strengthened :— 
preliminary move taken by Sir H. Lawrence, as already 
d, was to make a military post of the Mutchi Bhawn. From 
n, it completely commanded the stone bridge, one of the two 
; from the cantonments to the city, while it and the Residency 
made-it a dangerous operation to force the iron bridge, the 
trance into the city. From its height and solidity it was well 
oppose the attack of infantry and mobs, and tradition gave to 
ison the possession and control of the city ; while the variety 
nt of its buildings, and of the adjacent ones incorporated with 
1t, made it capable of containing 300 or 400 Europeans, and an equal 
number of native troops, as well as arsenal and magazine stores to a 
very large amount. Hence, from the 17th May, Sir H. Lawrence placed 
a garrison there under the command of Major Francis of the 18th native 
infantry, and began to arm it with artillery, strengthen it with 
| defences against musketry, repair its rooms, and open out fresh com- 
munications, remove into it all the powder and ordnance stores, and 
, lay in commissariat supplies. At first these operations were on a 
i. mall scale, but as the buildings were gradually repaired and cleansed, 
(and especially after the mutiny of the -30th May) the garrison was 
! much increased, and the Mutchi Bhawn became the depót for all stores 
that could be accumulated.”* 


At that period it was not so much a regular siege that was 
dreaded, as a sudden rising which would not last long. The 
Mutchi Bhawn was well suited to withstand any attack by a 
mob, though it could scarcely have been rendered defensible 
against artillery. But it was quite invaluable on account of 
the size of its buildings, as it could receive immense quantities 
of stores, for which there was then no room in the Residency. 
All commissariat supplies were in the first instance sent to the 
Mutchi Bhawn, ag they were collected ; and all the powder and 
ordnance stores were brought over there from the Dowlut 
Khana, an old building some little distance off, which had pre- 
viously been used as the magazine, Eventually, as matters as- 
sumed a more serious aspect, it was resolved that the Residency, 
and the houses and compounds around it, should be fortified, and 
that both it and the Mutchi Bhawn should be held as long as 
possible. If eoneentration, however, became necessary, it was 
to be on the Residency, which was capable of being made much 
the stronger position of the two. 

* Licut, Innes, page 2. 
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In order to keep the country open, small detachr 
troops were sent out in various directions. For ati 
were useful, and facilitated provisions being brought 
in the end, most of them mutinied and went.off, murde 
officers by whom they were accompanied. 

The disaffection of the sepoys and rumours of an | 
outbreak, both amongst them and amongst the inhab 
the city, continued to gain strength daily. The R 
house was about this time fortified and barricaded, ¢ 
cautionary step, and it was occupied by a -party 
Majesty’s 32nd regiment with two guns, To that plac 
women and children, who were in cantonments, were se 
26th of May, and fortunate it is that they were so, 
mutiny of the troops took place four days afterwards, w 
cantonments were plundered and burnt. The authoress 
Lady's Diary" says truly :— è 


“ If Sir H. Lawrence had not sent all the women and children out of 
cantonments, we should inevitably, every one of us, have shared the 
fate of our country-women at Delhi and Meerut, and it would have 
been scarcely possible for any of the married officers to escape, hamp- 
ered as they would have been with the care of their families. Ag 
it was, a poor sergeant’s wife and her two. children, who happened to be 
in cantonments, were cut up on the road." 


It was on the night of the 30th May that the long expected 
rising of the troops occurred. A sepoy, who had shortly ` 
before been rewarded by us for acts of fidelity, gave notice 
early in the evening of what was gbout to happen, and his 
warning was.not neglected.  lóverytlüng went on as usual 
that evening, and the sepoys remained perfectly quiet for 
some hours after sun-set. 

The firing of the 9 o'clock gun was the signal for the com- 
mencement of the mutiny, and it was followed immediately 
by dropping shots, the first of which proceeded from the lines 
of the 71st regiment N. I. Soon all was confusion and 
uproar in cantonments. Parties composed of men of the 
different regiments rushed to the bungalow's of the officers, 
firing as they went along. One party made straight for the 
Mess House of the 71st regiment, hoping to find the officers 
there, but they had providentially got away, just before the 
scoundrels arrived. Officers were searched for everywhere, 
and many had very narrow escapes, for the greatest blood- 
thirstiness was exhibited. Two were murdered Jn cold blood, 
—one the officer on duty at the main guard of the station, the 
other a young cornet who had joined his regiment, the 7th 
cavalry, only a few days before. And Brigadier Handscombe 
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was shot dead as he sat on horse-back beside a detachment of 
H. M.-32nd foot, which was drawn up in position. 

There were about 300 men of H. M. 32nd with artillery in 
cantonments, and-these, with such of the native troops as re- 
mained faithful, were disposed so as to check the mutineers as 
much as possible, and to keep them from doing harm. 
The great object, however, was to prevent their going towards 
the city, and the arrangements made were perfectly successful 
in effecting this. But,in the darkness, it. was difficult to act. 
with much effect against the straggling bands that wandered 
about the cantonments, and it was found impossible to save the 
bungalows and bazars from being plundered and burnt. The 
force was under arms all night, and next morning when day 
broke, the whole, except a party left to protect the cantonments, 
noved out in the direction which the mutineers were said to 
ave taken. They soon came upon about 1,200 of them, 
fwho were drawn up in line when first seen; but a few 
‘round shot speedily dispersed them, and they fled across 
country so quickly that the guns could not again get within 
range. They were pursued by the cavalry, who captured 
and brought back about sixty prisoners, continuing the pur- 
suit for ten miles. The rest of the force returned at once 
to cantonments, being compelled to do so by the intense 
heat. 
| On the evening of the 31st of May there was a slight 

insurrection in the city. The standard of the Prophet 
: was raised and other means used to incite the populace: but 
\ the police did their duty well, the émeute was quelled, and the 

\ standard taken. Martial law was now proclaimed, and the ne- 
Ls cessity of adopting severe measures being apparent, Courts- 

| Martial sat daily, and many executions took place. From this 
| 









3 


time up to the 30th of June, there was no actual disturbance in 
Lucknow, except that, about the middle of the month, a regi- 
ment of military police mutinied and went off taking their arms 
with them. It was this month of quiet that saved the Euro- 
peans in Lucknow, for it enabled them to complete their de- 
fences and their stores. If they had not availed- themselves 
' to the utmost of their opportunity, they would have been 
' Jost. UE 
As soon as the mutiny of the troops m cantonments took 
place, Sir H. Lawrence commenced the entrenchment and for- 
tification of the Residency-house and the buildings around it. 
His anxiety eto get the. defences completed increased daily, as 
news arrived of the mutinies at the various out-stations, 
and of several batteries of guns being in the possession of the 
mutineers. It became hourly more and more apparent, that if 
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the Europeans should have to betake themselves within their 
entrenchments at all, they might have to remain these some 
time, and might have to stand a regular siege. As the Mutchi 
Bhawn was not suited for a defence against artillery, the pro- 
per fortification of the Residency became a matter of vital 
importance. Accordingly the works at the latter place were 
pressed on, and were prosecuted with untiring energy day 
and night. The -nature of the fortifications is shewn in the 
following sketch of them by Lieut, Innes :— 


“ Tn front, that is to the north of the Residency, the line of defence 
consisted of a ditch and parapet, at the edge of which the. ground 
begins to descend, and a long space of high ground was taken advan- 
tage of, to construct a battery, christened the Redan. The ditch and 
parapet encircled the treasury, and ended at the Baillie Guard gate, 
near Dr. Fayrer’s house. From this up to the Thuggee Jail the 
defence consisted of the compound walls, with ditch and palisade inside 
and barricades across the lanes, that separated the compounds. The 
left corner of the Thuggee Jail was on the prolongation of the Cawn- i 
pore road. Here, therefore, a battery was constructed, merely to 
sweep that road, its position not enabling it to be put to any other 
use, and the supposition being, that one great sdurce of danger was 
the advance and attack of troops from Cawnpore. The walls of the 
Thuggee Jail and the natives’ houses, with stockading in front, were 
the line of defence there, a parapet and ditch, and the walls of 
out-houses encireled Mx. Gubbins compound. . The walls of the 
Residency out-houses were again the defence there, thence a parapet 
following the edge of the high ground formed the boundary up to Lieut. 
Tunes’ house; from which point a deep ditch to the Redan completed 
the line ef defence.” . 


The works at the Mutchi Bhawn still went on, though they 
were somewhat slackened, in order that as much available labor 
as possible might be bestowed on the. more important opera- 
tions at the Residency. As godowns and Magazines were pre- 
pared at the latter place, the provisions, eun-powder, and stores 
of every kind which had been accumulated in the Mutchi 
Bhawn, were moved into them; and the guns and mortars were 
also brought over, as soon as the sites for the batteries were pre- 
pared and ready to receive them. Some houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Residency were blown up, and more would 
have been so had time permitted, and had not the battle of 
Chinhut brought on the siege atan unexpected moment. That 
more were not blown up and destroyed, was afterwards the 
cause of much loss of life and annoyance to the besieged. All 
these works were conducted with very great ad unceasing 
labor,—more especially to the engineer officers, by whom they 
were alike planned and carried out. The officers of the com- 
missariat too, who had the charge of getting in the supplies, 
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were newer idle. But the life and soul of the whole was Sir 
Henry ‘Lawrence. Although very ill all the while, he super- 
intended] everything himself. He was constantly everywhere, 
even at hight; the Mutchi Bhawn and other posts were visited 
by him (daly, and he saw with his own eyes what was going 
on, and hiow his orders were being carried out, Mr. Rees speaks 
‘of him thus :— 


Y 4 Sir IDienry Lawrence was indefatigable, and seemed almost never 
| to sleep. | Often would he sally out in disguise, and visit the most fre-. 
| quented parts of the native town, to make personal observations, and 
sce how lis orders were carried out. He several times had a thin bed- 
ding spread out near the guns at the Bailey-Guard, gate, and retired 
there among the artillerists, not to sleep, but to plan and to meditate 
undisturbed. He appeared to be ubiquitous, and to be seen everywhere. 
ll loved and respected the old gentleman, and indeed every one had 
ause, for none was too lowly for his notice, and no details were too 
uninteresting for him. Every one working under him, no matter how 
'subordinate his position, knew that, if he performed his duties cheer- 
fully and well, Sir Henry, who was a keen observer of persons, would 
not allow him to go unrewarded. ‘The uncovenanted, particularly, 
had a kind friend in him, and with the common soldier he was equally 
if not even more popular.  * * " i 
* Sir Henry seemed to all who saw him to be worn out with fatigue ; 
—and his immense responsibility, at so critical a period, appeared to bear 
particularly heavy on him.” ` 






For a few days, about the middle of the month of June, Sir 
| Henry Lawrence was wholly prostrated by illness. The 
€ disease under which he labored could no longer be disregarded, 
` Leven at such a crisis, and he became so unwell that, at the urgent 
wentreaty of his medical attendants, he resolved to give up work 
| fora time. He nominated a-council, composed of the chief 

officers civil and military at-the station, to act for him. But 
he could not long bear to leave what he considered to be his 
duty to be performed by others, and in two or three days he 
‘returned to his post, when he was yet very ill, and in such a 
| state that, under any other circumstances, he would haye been 
V pronounced wholly unfit for service of any kind. 
i At this time there was a plentiful supply of native labor 
` (although even then daily desertions took place), as it was not 
until the disaster at Chinhut, that the laborers and convicts, 
t who were employed on the works, rax away. The fortifica- 
tions therefore grew rapidly, and the position became hourly 
stronger and More tenable. Still the anxiety of all was great; 
matters without assumed day by day a more gloomy aspect, 
and refugees were constantly arriving from the district, cach 
party bringing tidings of fresh atrocities and dangers. There 
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was a visible change too in the demeanour of the towns-people, 
and it became scarcely safe to go into the city. . 

As a political measure, and in order to disconcert the 
enemy's plans as much as possible, Sir Henry made prisoners — - 
of six persons who were likely to prove dangerous if left at 
large; of these, two were.sons of the king of Delhi, and one 
was & brother of the king of Oudh. He also resolved to 
seize the crown jewels and all the other insignia of'royalty,  ,' 
and to bring them into the entrenchments. This was: accord- <‘ 
ingly done, by a party which went out under Majot Banks, 
two days before the siege*commenoed. They proceeded to the 
king's palace, where they took possession of all the Jewels they 
could find. In the palace they also discovered a large’ supply 
of arms and ammunition, out of which, on the subsequent 
day, a twenty-one pounder brass gun, some grape, shot, and 
powder, and a few cart-loads of arms, were brought into the 
Residency. On the 29th of June intelligence was received’ 
that the advanced guard of the rebel force was at Chinhut, 
about seven miles off,—and the question came to be what steps 
should be taken with reference to them. 

In order that the position of the authorities at Lucknow at 
this period may be fully understood, it must be borne in mind 
that they were aware of every out-station in Oudh having been 
lost, and of massacres having occurred at all of those stations, ex="7 
ceptone:—that they had heard of the Futtyghur refugees having 
been intercepted and put to death at Cawnpore ;—aud that they 
knew that General Wheeler had made terms with his assailants, { 
and that he and his men had, in brtach of these terms, been f 
cruelly murdered. Letters had been received from Allahabad f _ 
from General Neill, telling of his having regained that station, 
of his having more than seven hundred European troops with ; 
him, and of his intention to send on a party of five hundred j 
Europeans, three hundred Sikhs, and two guns, to TAVARES) 
as soon as carriage could be procured. bs 

Under these circumstances, the question was what should; 
be done as to the force at Chinhut; should it be attacked at 
once? or should it be left to itself, and allowed to take the? 
initiative ? As a preliminary measure, all the troops in can- 
tonments—a few had remained there ever since the mutiny— ; 
were brought into the town. The chief reason why any had | 
remained there was, that they were useful in keeping up com- 
munieation with the country, and enabling provisions to come 
in. It never was intended that the cantonments%hould be held 
against a rebel force ; all the available troops were required 
far the defence of the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residency, and 
between these two posts, the men, who now arrived from can- 
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tonments, were equally divided. Sir Henry Lawrence was at 
first averse to the idea of marching out against the enemy, but 
some of the officers about him (perhaps because they were 
. ignorant of the extent of the dangerof their position, —perhaps 
because they remembered what had been done on previous 
‘woccasions by handfuls of their countrymen, and were jealous of 
* British prestige) would not recognise the necessity of 
ution. And influenced by their arguments, to which he pro- 
ably yielded the more readily from the consciousness of the 
weak state of his health, and the feeling that it might possibly 
be that which caused him to take theemore prudent view of the 
case, Sir Henry abandoned his original opinion, and gave the 
o that a force should be sent out next day to meet the 
(| repels. i 

^x On the morning of the 30th, accordingly, a small body of men 

or out from the city, Lieut. Innes says : 

“ The troops consisted of about 300 European infantry, 100 native 
infantry, a few European volunteer cavalry, portions of Alexander’s 
and Ash’s local batteries, and an eight-inch howitzer, under Lieutenant 
Bonham of the artillery. The events and results of this action are, 
pretty well known. The advanced guard proved to be the whole force 
of the enemy. Most of the ngtive artillery deserted with or from their 

' guns. The mahouts drew off the elephants attached to the eight- 
inch howitzer, and Lieutenant Bonham was wounded. The infantry, 

. deserted by the artillery, were overpowered. A hundred Europeans, 
including five officers, fell. The remnants of the force returned exhausted, 
some to the Residency, some to Mutchi Bhawn. The rebels followed 

_ them closely, receiving a temporary check at the iron bridge. The 

~ Residency entrenchments and the Mutchi Bhawn were surrounded, and 
\the siege of Lucknow commenced.” 


Tt is needless to enter into the details of this unlucky morn- 

. ing’s fight and retreat.. Suffice it, that owing to treachery it 
; was most disastrous; while, if our'native troops had stood by 
‘us, there is every reason to believe that it would have been 
successful, notwithstanding the odds in numbers opposed. to us, 
land that there was from the first a good deal of misunderstand- 
ring and consequent mismanagement on our side. Nothing 
‘could exceed the good conduct and devotion of such of the 
natives as remained faithful. During the retreat they were 
less exhausted than the Europeans, not being so much affected 
by the heat, and they assisted, with singular bravery and cool- 
ness, in saving and bringing in our wounded and sun-stricken 
men. They sgemed to Wish to prove, by their unusual gal- 
lantry, their intention to remain true to their salt. A European 
who had at the commencement of the day been mounted, had 
his horse.shot under him. He was not himselt wounded, but 
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a hasty battery on the other side of the river, with an eight-inch 
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was covered with his horse’s blood. Our troops were in full 
retreat, and the dismounted rider was making his way back 
to Lucknow on foot with the rest. The heat and fatigue were 
unbearable, and he felt utterly worn out and ready to drop ->ù 
down by the road-side, as he saw many of the brave 32nd 
doing, when;zina lucky moment, he came across a native ser- 
geant who was riding on à pony. The native immediately of 

his own accord got down, assisted the exhausted man to mount — ^ 
into his seat, and urged him to press on as fast as he could to 

the Residency, without minding or waiting for him. Such | 
generosity is the more remarkable, occurring as it did in the 
midst of a severe reverse, which as a general rule, of all others, 
is the time when selfishness and all the worse passions of our 
nature are displayed. 

The guns at the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residency kept the 
enemy off the stone bridge ; and a company of the 32nd which 
had not gone out to Chinhut, with some guns, occupied the 
iron bridge, and covered the retreat of the retirtng force. The 
enemy were thus checked and prevented from crossing for a 
time, but they very speedily found their way over by fords and 
boats, and by the afternoon of that day the Residency was in 
a state of siege. They seized and rapidly loop-holed such of 
the houses 1n the neighbourhood as had been left standing, and 
kept up a hot fire of musketry from them; and they threw up 







howitzer which they had taken from us, and from which they 
began at once to throw in shells. It was some days, however, 
before the artillery fire became very’ severe or steady, the erec- 
tion of the batteries being a matter of time. With the curious 
inconsistency which .has been so remarkable in the conduct of 
all natives during these mutinies, some police stationed on the 
road to Chinhut behaved well, and fought for us up to about 
noon of that day, and the jail guard fought for us even later, 
until about 4 o'elock in the afternoon. But they all had mutinied 
by sun-set. 

Sir Henry Lawrence had always, as we have already men- 
tioned, contemplated and provided for the necessity of aban- | 
doning the Mutchi Bhawn; and now, seeing the determined 
manner in which the enemy were investing him, and consider- | 
ing the severe loss he had sustained, and the consequent dimin- : 
ution of the European garrison, he resolved forthwith to con- 
centrate his whole force on the Residency. All communication 
between the two posts was cut off by the enemw, who occu- 
pied the intervening space in swarms.  Dut a spy, on 
he night of the 30th June, brought in a letter to 
the Mutchi Bhawn from Sir Henry, suggesting that it 
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should be abandoned, and asking what were the opinions 

of the: officers in command there on the subject. The 

answer was, that all agreed in thinking that the Mutchi 

Dhawn should be abandoned at once. Accordingly, on the 
, next day, the order to abandon and blow it up at mid-night— 

“Retire at twelve. Blow up well"—3as telegraphed from the 

‘top of the Residency. The forethought of the engineer officers 
" had established a telegraph to be used, in the event of 
> other means of communication becoming impossible, but 
[/ we learn from “A Staff Officer” under what difficulties 
it was worked. . 


" 
1 
| 


* During the day, attempts were made to get messengers to cross 
over to Mutehi Bhawn fort; two or three men started, but as their 
success was very doubtful,it was determined to work the telegraph 

n the top of the Residency. This had been previously arranged by 

e engineer in concert with one on the.Mutchi Bhawn ; it simply 
consisted of one post witha bar at the top, from which were sus- 
pended in one row black stuffed bags, each having its own pulley to 
work it. After having attracted the attention of the Mutchi Bhawn 
garrison, the greatest difficulty was found in working the telegraph 
from various causes ; the chief of which was the tremendous fire 
which the enemy opened on the spot, directly they saw our people on 
the flat open roof of the Residency. It rained rifle balls, principally 

-from the top of the jail, and some few of the ropes of the bags were 
áctually eut by them ; then the pulleys went wrong, and twice the 
whole machine had to be taken down, and after readjustment put up 
again. After three. hours’ hard work, under a broiling sun and a 
heavy fire, the transfer of messages was at last completed. 

« The message was simply ah order to blow up the place, and come 
to the Residency at 12 P. M. bringing the treasure and guns, and 
destroying as much as possible all spare ammunition. The night 
was anxiously looked for, as the retreat of the retiring force might 
be intercepted, and the enemy had the advantage of position. To 
help the movement, the Brigadier General gaveorders that, shortly 
before 19 P. M., the different mortars and guns from our batteries 
should open fire, in order to distract the attention of the enemy. This 
was earried out, especially towards the iron bridge, by which the 
force must pass. 

“ The movement was most successfully performed; and so quick and 
noiseless was the march, that at 12-15,the head of the column 
was at the lower water gate. Here there was some little delay, as the 
force not being so quickly expected, the gates had not been opened. A 
very serious accident had nearly happened in consequence of this, for 
the leading men, finding the gates closed, shouted out, * open the gates,” 
and the artüiller men at the guns above, which, loaded with grape, 
covered the entrance, mistook the words for “ open with grape," and 
were already at the guns, when an officer put them right. The whole 
force came in without a shot boing fired. 
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“The explosion had not yet taken place ; but soon, a shake of the 
carth, a volume of fire, a terrific report, and an immense mass of black 
smoke shooting far up into the air, announced to Luckmow, that 
two-hundred and forty barrels of gun-powder, and 594,000 xounds of 
ball and gun ammunition, had completed the destruction of the Mutchi, 
Bhawn, which we had, with so much labor, provisioned and fortified." 


Lieutenant Innes, who was the engineer officer at the Mutchi‘ 
Bhawn, thus graphically describes the mode in which this most 
delicate and difficult movement was carried out :— | 


* On the second day of the siege, Sir Henry Lawrence telegraphed | 
from the Residency to the Mttchi Bhawn, orders for the garrison to f 
evacuate it at midnight, blowing up the powder and ammunition that 
were left in it. The enemy had been in strong force between the two 
posts during the day, with guns and infantry, and the movement, it 
was therefore anticipated, would be a desperate one. But so wel 
was the secret of the step kept, that, either voluntarily or in con 
sequence of the shelling from the Residency, the enemy left the road 
clear, and the Mutchi Bhawn garrison reached and entered the Resi- 
dency entrenchments, without having had a shot fired at them. 
Lieutenant Thomas, of the artillery, made the arrangements, and 
fired the train so as to explode the magazine half an hour after 
the troops evacuated the place, and it was not, therefore, until the 
entrenchments had been safely entered, that the 250 barrels of powder, 
and an equal quantity of small arms and ammunition, that had 
not been removed from the Mutchi Bhawn, blew up, completely demo- 
lishing the buildings there, and breaking some of the windows of the 
houses of the Residency itself." 







We can imagine the delight of Sir Henry Lawrence and 
of the whole garrison when the explosion took place, and when 
it was known that the orders given had been so skilfully and 
successfully executed. Colonel Palmer of the 48th regiment N.I. 
was the officer in command at the Mutchi Bhawn, and it was 
under his orders that this very difficult movement was carried out. 

Next morning (July 2nd) Sir Henry Lawrence personally 
.superintended the posting of the force which had come in to the 
Residency from the Mutchi: Bhawn. And this was about the 
- last act he did, for on that same morning, while lying on his 

bed in his own room in the Residency house, he was mortally 
wounded by the bursting of a shell, from the effects of which 
he died two days after. We know the sorrow and gloom 
with which the news of this sad event was received 
everywhere in India and at home. We can but conceive 
what it must have been in that small garrison, where he was 
personally known and beloved by all, and where all saw how 
mueh he had done for them, and looked up to him for support 
and protection in everything connected with the defence. 
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But one feeling prevailed throughout the Residency, that of 
the deópest sorrow, mixed with the sensation of having sus- 
tained an incaleulable and irreparable loss. 

Sir J. Inglis’ despatch, and the comments, in the various 
accounts of the siege, on this subject, are all of the same tenor. 
We shall give but one extract; it is from “ A Lady's Diary,” 
and is very simple and good :— 


“Sir Henry Lawrence was mortally wounded, about half-past eight 
‘ this morning, from the bursting of a shell in the Residency. He was 
on his bed, and Captain Wilson was reading some paper to him, when 

| he was hit by an enormous piece. of shell, and his left leg nearly 
| taken off, and just below the thigh. He was brought over to this 
house immediately. James prayed with him, and administered the 
.. Iloly Communion to him. He was quite sensible, though his agony 
was extreme. He spoke for nearly an hour, quite calmly, expressing 

all his last wishes with regard to his children. He sent affectionate 

4i, messages to them and to each of his brothers and sisters ; he particu- 
' larly mentioned the Lawrence Asylum, and entreated that Government 
might be urged to giveit support ; he bade farewell to all the gentlemen 
who were standing round his bed, and said a few words of advice and 
kindness to each. His nephew, Mr. George Lawrence, he blessed most 
affectionately, and told him he regarded him as a son. He spoke of 
his wife, who died about four years ago, most affectingly, and ex- 
.pressed the deepest penitence, and remorse for his sins, and most per- 
fect trust and faith in his Saviour. James says he never met with such a 
humble-minded Christian, or attended a more truly beautiful and 

| edifying death-bed. There was not a dry eye there, every one was 
so deeply affected and grieved at the loss of such a man, and we 

| all felt as if our best friend ard support was taken from us. I shall 
X never forget the miserable feeling of despair which seemed to take 


“pe possession of us, as if our last hope were gone.” 


| 
He was buried in a grave along with the others of the gar- 
| rison, who died on the same day as he did. He wasa true 
| 
1 


- 


soldier and friend of the soldier, and well might he be laid 
side by side in one grave with those whom he had so cared for, 
and who loved him so well. We are told, that when some sol- 
diers were called in to help tó move the dead body out of the 
room where he died, one of the men lifted the sheet which 
covered his face and kissed him, 

Major Banks was named by him as his successor to the 
post of chief Commissioner, the military command devolving 
upon Colonel (now Sir John) Inglis. Few duties, however, 
now remained which were not purely military, and Major Banks 
had little om no opportunity of exercising his functions as 
representative of the Government. One of the numerous in- 
stances of the fatality by which the mutiny deprived the 
Government of its best servants, he was shot dead, whilst 
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reconnoitering onthe 21st of July. With him finally ended 
the separation of the civil and political from the military 
power. Brigadier Inglis declined to acknowledge any further 
authority superior to his own, and assumed supreme com- 
mand. Vn 

The siege now proceeded with full vigur. Shot and shell 

were poured in from batteries, which the enemy threw up 
around the Residency fortifications; and a perpetual fire of 
musketry was kept up from the loop-holed houses in the neigh-  ; 
bourhood, from which every one who shewed himself was v 
pretty certain to be picked off. , The cannonade would be kept | 
up very briskly for an hour or two, then slacken for a time, 
and perhaps suddenly burst forth again with renewed vigour. 
As a general rule, it was heavy in the morning, fell off or even 
totally ceased during the middle of the day, and was renewed 
towards dark. Frequently there wasa violent cannonade and 
musketry fire during the night; and at all times, whether by 
day or by night, stray bullets, balls, and shells came through 
the entrenchments. No spot could be found of which it could 
be positively said that it was safe, for the bullets and shot pene- 
trated everywhere, and occasionally took effect in the most. 
protected corners, which, it had previously been supposed, 
could not possibly be reached by them. The more exposed 
buildings were soon reduced to ruins; indeed there was not 
a house that was not perforated by cannon balls. In that in 
which the authoress of ** A Lady's Diary" lived, round shot 
were daily visitors, and on several oecasions we find entries in 
her: book of the number which had*passed through the house 
that morning, and of the damage they had done. That the 
fire from the batteries was at times pretty hot and tolerably 
well directed, appears from the fact that, on one occasion when 
the shot fired in by the enemy was collected, 280 varying in 
size from a twenty-four to a three pounder, were gathered 
from the roof of the Brigade-mess alone. 

Even the hospitals were not safe, One day, a soldier was 
shot dead while sitting on the side of a sick comrade’s bed. On 
another occasion, a round shot went through the building from 
end to end, passing about two feet above the men’s beds, 
but injuring no one. Another shot performed a similar 
journey, slightly wounding an officer and a private who were 
lying there. And several of the sick and wounded were killed 
in the banquetting hall, which had been turned into a 
hospital, and was in the very centre of the Residency. 

It is curious to observe the gradual destruction of the vari- 
ous buildings, as noticed from time to time by the “ Staff | 
Officer ;" 
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* Early in the morning the enemy fired many round shot, some of 
which struck the Residency, already much shattered ; about noon a 
very distressing accident took place. There was a high wind, and it 
brought down a great portion of the left wing, on the ground floor of 
which, in a room, six men of the 82nd were asleep. They were com- 

gite y buried in the ruins. Two were got out alive after very great 
exertions, but the remaining four were left under the ruins. Immediate 
arrangements were made for the removalof the few European women and 
children who still occupied one of the rooms on the ground floor. 

* Most of our outpost houses were now so riddled with round shot, 
that it was a wonder how any of them stood up at all; indeed most 
of them were in ruins, and at.Mr. Andergon’s house, part of the gar- 
rison had been twice pulled out of the ruins which had suddenly fallen 
on them ; nevertheless, these posts, in spite of many casualties, were 
held with the same courage and devotion as was displayed the first 
day of the siege. 

“The remaining portion of the Residency was deemed unsafe by 
bihe engineers, from the number of round shot that had come through 
it ; and arrangements were made to remove the Europeans. 

“ The judicial garrison house, under command of Captain Germon, 
being in a most dangerous state from the effects of round shot, all the 
women and wounded men, also children, were removed from that post, 
as well as from all the other outposts in that quarter, into the Begum 
Kotee in the neighbourhood. * 

mte The verandah of the Residency on the west side came entirely 
down this morning. The commissariat stores in the godown under- 
neath were removed in the evening, as some of the arches of the 
lower story were cracked, and a heavy cannonade would have brought 
the whole place down. 

“ The house of Innes was reported to be in a dangerous state, in 
consequence of the repeated round shots through it. 

! “ The outer wall and buildings on the top of the mess house fell 
in this evening, with a great crash, consequent on the outer wall 
having been completely breached; fortunately no one was hurt, and 
several ladies and children still clung to the inner rooms for shelter, 
preferring the chance of a round shot or musket-ball to the fetid close 
atmosphere of an already overcrowded hovel in the interior of our 
position; which, after all, was perhaps hardly any safer from the fire 
of the enemy. 

* About sunrise, two sides of Innes’ house, which had been steadily 
cannonaded daily with eighteen pounder shot, fell in, and the two 
sentries on that side escaped with difliculty ; the post was, however, still 
nobly held, and preparation made for making some kind of a defence 
out of the debris.” 


And as the,houses gradually crumbled to pieces, it became 
very difficult to provide any place of refuge for those to whom 
they had previously given shelter. Many of those who had 
at first lived in the outer houses, were by degrees driven into 
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the already over-crowded, but less exposed buildings, more in 
the interior of the entrenchments. : 

The hair-breadth escapes made by individuals were constant, 
and many of them most extraordinary.’ Amongst the most 
remarkable which we find recounted, were those of Lieutenant 
(now Major) James of the Commissariat, who, while still laid 
up by a gun-shot wound in the knee, received at Chinhut, n 
three times in such danger that escape seemed impossible— ` . 


* About 8 ». x. as Captain Wilson, Lieutenant Barwell, Lieutenant 
James, and Mr. Lawrence were sitting on the chubootra of the Begum 
Kotee, a shell came in and exploded as it struck the parapet of the 
wall under which they sat, bringing it down. Lieutenant James, who 
was lying wounded on his bed, had a most wonderful ‘escape. A 
large piece of masonry, weighing upwards of a hundred-weight, fell 
on his bed, breaking it to pieces, and bringing him down on the sion o 


Wu eas 


but he was uninjured. Mr. Lawrence received a severe contusion o 
the back and head from falling masonry; ‘and this was the extent o 
the damage. i | 

“ About 5-30 P. M. an eight-inch shell from the enemy struck the 
Begum Kotee, and breaking right through the outside wall, exploded 
in the room in which Lieutenant James of the commissariat, and Mr. 
Lawrence of the civil service, were lying on their beds wounded, with 
one or twoservants in the room ; provjdentially all escaped, though 
the room was set on fire. 

* A carcase came into the Begum Kotee in the afternoon, into the 
room in which Lieutenant James (wounded), Mr. Lawrence (wounded), 
and ensign Keir (sick), were lying; it set some of the things in the 
room on fire, but was speedily extinguished without injury to any one.” 


There were many casualties no doubt; but the wonder is, 
not that there were as many as there were, but that any per- 
son was left alive in the garrison. If a calculation could b 
made of the number of bullets, cannon balls, and shells that 
entered the entrenchment, it would be seen that only a most 
minutely small per centage of them injured any body. How- 
ever, they rendered the greatest precautions necessary, and 
made it difficult to go from one part of the defences to another. 
By degrees every one learnt the advantage of keeping under 
cover when cover was to be had; and in the more exposed 
places traverses were erected, and other means resorted to of 
giving protection to those whose duties required them to move 
about. At first many casualties occurred from the men expos- 
ing themselves unnecessarily. But the small list of killed and 
wounded in the assault of the 20th July, shews how skilled all 
must have by that time become, in keeping under cover; for 
though many hundreds of the enemy fell, the killed and wound- 
ed of the garrison were only about a dozen in all. On that 
day the besieged were, perhaps, in greater danger than on any 
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other, for the enemy, having sprung a mine, attempted to carry 
the Residency by storm. They came on in perfect swarms, and 
with considerable courage and determination :— 


f “On the morning of the 20th July, they were thus noticed to be 
| assembling; and moving in great numbers. Our troops were all turned 
~Œ out, and at; ten o'clock the enemy exploded a mine, which was evidently 
‘intended t injure the Redan, but which reached barely half way, and 
s Čwas therefore innocuous. This explosion was the prelude to a most 
| fierce assault. The general character of the attack was a furious 
fusilade, dio and shell also flying in every direction. The only oppo- 
i sition the garrison made to this, was to keep well under cover; at a 
few points, however, the enemy attempted to storm, as at the Cawnpore 
battery, the Brigade-mess, Lieutenant Innes’ house, and the Redan 
battery ; but the obstacles planted at those places fully answered their 
"4propose. The enemy were checked by them in their advance, and 
whilst so checked and halted, they were shot down m almost incredible 
iumbers. They were thus obliged to retire, and on the point where 
they were most thickly congregated being discovered, they were so 
well shelled, especially by Lieutenants Bonham and MacFarlane, that 
numbers were killed, and by four o'cloek in the afternoon, their fusilade 
had almost entirely ceased ; spies reported the enemy's loss to amount 
to between 800 and 1,000 men. On our side, so steadily had the men 

behaved, that only three were killed and seven wounded.”* 


^ And the * Staff Officer" thus concludes his aceount of the 
events of that day :— | 

“Tn the afternoon they succeeded in making a lodgment in some 
pucka cook-houses inside our abattis, and began to use a crowbar, 
which was distinctly heard. We made a hole through to them from 
above, through which they firéd, injuring no one ; but on our throw- 
ing down some hand grenades, they fled across the road, two being 
shot by the officers who were watching from above. The 18th, 71st 
and 48th sepoys all behaved well, ang the manner in which the out-posts 
were held, was beyond all praise. The uncovenanted distinguished 
themselves greatly. We had fortunately only four men killed, and 
some twelve wounded. Captain Forbes, Lieutenant Grant, Lieutenant 
Edmonstone, and Mr. Hely, were wounded. All were under arms, 
from eight in the morning until eight at night, and greatly fatigued and 
worn out." 


This was the most serious assault which occurred throughout 
the siege. There were two others of the same kind, one on 
the 10th of August, the other on the 5th of September. They 
were each of them preceded by the springing of a mine, but 
they were much weaker, conducted with less determination, 
and lasted a enuch shorter time than the first attack. The 
ease with which the enemy were repulsed greatly raised the 
confidence and spirits of the garrison; and proportionately 

* Lieut. Innes, pages 7, 8, ? 
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depressed those of their adversaries. On these occasions, as 

on the minor detached assaults to which the out-posjs were 
coustantly exposed, the cannonade and musketry fire kept 

up by the enemy was tremendous; but there is reason to 
believe that much of the fire was blank, and was delivex- 

ed merely for the purpose of adding to the noise, andy 
frightening the besieged. The desultory attacks on the: 
out-posts were so frequent, and so frequently threatened, . 
that the guards there were continually under arms, and at | 
times got little rest night or day. The enemy ‘were in ; 
. such humbers, that if,they had once been able to esta- i 
blish themselves inside our position, it would have been 
impossible to dislodge them, and it was therefore necessary to 
be always on the alert to prevent the possibility of sucha 
thing. The enemy constantly raised false alarms, firing, shout- 
ing, and bugling ata great rate, partly to harass and weaq 
out the garrison, and partly, no doubt, in order to keep up 
their own courage. : 

During some periods of the siege, the rebels do not seem 
to have been well supplied with shot or shells. At least we 
read of their throwing in on one occasion * (evidently from a 
* ihirteen-inch mortar) a piece of wood of very great weight, 
* which measured twelve inches in diameter and eighteen in 
* length, and which made a prodigieus noise as it passed through 
* the air,"—and on another, * six pieces of wood about the 
€ size and shape of a large oyster barrel; they were thrown 
* up in the air to an enormous height and eame down with 
* almost ineredible force." While at an earlier part of the 
siege, they threw in“ several logs of wood bound with iron."— 
As a general rule, however, they seem to have had no lack of 
round shot, shells, grape, or carcases. They also used some 
rather curious projectiles, constructed chiefly with a view to 
their setting fire to whatever they came near, and which the 


* Staff Officer” thus describes— 


“The enemy threw in several shells, also a number of stink~pots, 
which were a very curious composition of large pieces of our exploded 
iron shell sewn up in canvas, and surrounded by flax and resin, with 
dry powder in the centre ; these from the commencement of the siege 
had been thrown in daily from a howitzer ; they made a fearful his- 
sing noise and great stench, and finally exploded. They were not very 
dangerous, unless they exploded very close to a person. We also had 
a few rockets thrown in, but not many ; and lately a number of shrap- 
nel shells, fixed apparently from a howitzer with a vary great eleva- 
tion. 

“At dusk, the enemy threw in (apparently from a howitzer) five 
hollow iron cylinders, filled with a composition (similar to that with 
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which we are accustomed to fill our carcasses) done up in strong can- 
vas. On reaching the ground, the apparatus burst, and the five cylin- 
ders spouted forth fire without any further explosion ; this, perhaps, 
was the most curious and complicated projectile that had yet been 
received by the garrison.” 

From the 20th of July extensive mining operations were 
„carried on upon both sides. Mining had been talked of 
previously, but our engineers wisely refused to take the 
initiative, fearing lest they might thereby suggest to the enemy 
a most dangerous mode of attack, which might possibly have 
been overlooked by them. “They Knew also that they had a 
most insufficient supply of labor at command, while that of the 
enemy was unlimited, and that in mining, success must in the 
long run (except against a fully organised system of listening 
yand counter-mines) attend the efforts of those who employ the 
greatest number of hands; and who make most mines. They 
had therefore contented themselves with listening, and looking | 
out for any signs of mining on the part of their adversaries. 
Now, however, that the enemy’s tactics had become apparent, 
there was no reason for further delay, and it was resolved to 
begin at once. Such of the advanced posts, as were most likely 
to be the objects of this species of attack, were in the first in- 
stance selected, and listening galleries were excavated in front 
and round the corners of them, so as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the enemy approaching without being discovered. 
The accuracy of judgment displayed in these opera- 
tions was well proved by, the results, for out of the many 
IU dug by the enemy, only one reached the works 

| 







of the entrenchments, without the garrison having become aware 
of its existence and having foiled it. The mining was at first 
conducted under the orders of Major. Anderson, the Chief 
Engineer, but that officer towards the end of July sunk so 
far under the disease of which he shortly afterwards died, 
as to be no longer equal to the performance of active duty, 
and the office of Garrison Engineer devolved upon Cap- 
tain Fulton, who, from that time up to the 14th of September, 
when he was killed by a round shot, appears to have been 
the.directing genius and soul of the defence. In his mining he 
shewed a singular degree of military science: he had a sort of 
intuitive knowledge of what the besiegers would do, aud of 
what the besieged ought to do, in order to counteract their 
movements, and he was perfectly indefatigable in his exertions, 
He was well supported and served by the officers under him 
belonging to his department, upon all of whom the labors of 
the mining fell very severely, as they had to be in the mines 
constantly, and would frequently spend days and nights to- 
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gether there with but little intermission. The actual miners  ,: 
consisted of a few Europeans, who had some knowledge of 
that sort of work, and some native volunteers who soon became 
adepts at it, and were most useful. It was a most harassing and — : 
anxious occupation; for not only wasit conducted underground, ` 
which always has a depressing effect, and which rendered the 
heat almost insupportable, but those employed in it had 
to guard against being countermined and blown up. They 
had to work as quietly as possible themselves, and to catch 
any sounds which might indicate the proximity of the enemy. 
An officer suspecting tltat he was approaching an enemy 
would stop his men, and, sending them away, would lie 
listening in his gallery for hours together, trying to make out 
with certainty the whereabouts of the adversaries’ mine. 

The garrison was, on the whole, very successful in these works. 
The enemy’s mines were all either blown in, or taken possession 
of and rendered innocuous, while our engineers were enabled 
to destroy some of the most dangerous houses close to the 
entrenchments, which had afforded shelter to the enemy's 
sharp-shooters ever since the beginning of the siege. Lieut. 
Innes’ account of some of these operations, in which he was 
apparently himself engaged, gives a good idea of their general 
character :— 









« Two days after this attack, the enemy commenced a fresh mine . 
opposite Mr. Sago's house. A sortie of a small party was therefore 
organized to take and destroy the building where the shaft was 
situated ; but, on sallying out, they fgund an overwhelming force 
ready for them, and they therefore retreated without loss ; the officer . 
and the leading files having surprized and shot down a few of the 
enemy. A countermine was the only resource left. Lieutenant” 
Hutchinson, of the engineers, prepared one, undermined the enemy’s 
building, and exploding the charge where the enemy were known to 
be well crowded, demolished the house and gallery, burying twenty- 
five or thirty of the foe in the ruins. 

« This success induced Captain Fulton to persevere on a larger scale. 
The building, from: the musketry fire of which we had suffered 
most, was Johannes’ house, only fifteen yards distant from the 
Thuggee jail. He therefore had a gallery driven under it ; and meas- 
ures having been taken to induce the enemy to collect in it in great 
numbers, it was blown up at early dawn, killing, as spies afterwards 
informed us, from eighty to one hundred men. Two parties sortied 
immediately after the explosion ; one, under Captain McCabe, of the 
32nd, spiked some of the enemy's guns, the other, under Captain 
Fulton, demolished some more of the buildmgs generally occupied 
by the enemy, and likely to give them cover for commencing mines. 

u After this the enemy’s ardour and courage sensibly diminished. 
Their musketry did little or no harm. ‘Their guns, some within 
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100 yards of our defences, fired only at sunrise and sunset ; our 
casualties were much lessened, and the enemy could not be found 
| any where to be mining. Full advantage of this lull was taken by 
. . Captain Fulton, now head of the Engineer Department, to raise the 
heights of such of the defensive works as had been lowered by the rains, 
yn to perfect the system of defensive and listening mines he had pre- 
viously begun. By degrees he completely secured against successful 
.  Inining the fronts of the Baillie Guard gate, Capt Saunders’ post, 
Lieutenant Mechlery's, Captain Germon's, Lieutenant Anderson's, Mr. 
Schilling’s, the Brigade-mess, and the irregular cavalry lines. At 
such points as the enemy might venture to attempt to assault, the 
mines were charged, and kept ready for explosion. At only one point 
was there danger of the enemy succeeding in mining, and that was at 
the corner of Mr. Gubbins’ compound. For various reasons, counter- 
| mining was impossible there, and this post was therefore merely strongly 
ire-trenched. Everywhere else the points at which the enemy might 
:ommence mines were too disjant to become any reasonable source of 
alarm." 

“Tn the beginning of September, therefore, they again began to take 
seriously to offensive measures. On the 8rd a mine was discovered 
at work towards the Brigade-mess. Lieutenant Hutchinson countermin- 
ed, and obliged them to stop it, at a distance of fifteen yards. On the 
same day they mined towards Captain Saunders’ post. Lieutenant 
Innes countermined and blew in their gallery, when their miners -were 
still at work. Nothing daunted, they struck off a fresh branch next 

| day, against the same post. This time we excavated into their gallery, 
| 
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took possession of it, and laying a train, destroyed the whole of their 

mine in that direction. The enemy also having been observed to be 
: strengthening their artillery opposite the Baillie Guard gate, Captain 
! Fulton had constructed and armed a battery near the Treasury on its 

left. These three operations, viz. the completion of the Treasury Bat- 
^w tery, the destruction of the mine at Captain Saunders’, and the stop- 

page of that at the Brigade-mess, all were performed on the night,of 
» the 4th.” 


The supply of provisions in the entrenchments was good, 
as regards quantity, until the arrival of the force under Havelock 
and Outram. It is true that early in August the fighting men 
were put on only. three-fourth rations, and non-combatants were 
reduced still more, but a soldier’s full rations in this country 
are so ample, that their diminution by one-fourth entails no 
great hardship, even on men who daily go through a good deal 
of work. Vegetables and luxuries of every kind were un- 
known, from the first, to the majority. The rations were issued 
daily by the Commissariat, and every body was entitled to his 
portion of mtat, rice, flour, &c ; but the beer and rum were 
reserved for the exclusive use of the common soldiers, and 
a few others whose duties were of a specially laborious kind. 
Full rations of beer and rum were issued daily, until about 
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the middle of September, when they were reduced to half, 
—a few days after which, it was discovered that they had 
both come wholly to an end. ‘Those persons, whose houses 
happened to be enclosed in the fortifications, had their own 
private supplies of wine, beer, tea, and the hke. But the de- 
mand for such artieles was so great that most stores, those Y^ 
at least which were dealt with liberally and uneconomically, ' 
were soon exhausted. The refugees from the out-stations, 
and others who had been driven into the Residency, had of 
course brought nothing of the kind with them, and they there- | 
fore could look only to the bare commissariat rations, and what 
they could pick up from those who were more fortunately 
situated than themselves. That some should be better oif 
than others, naturally created a good deal of jealousy and ill / 
feeling. But we regret that Mr. Rees should have joined in 
this, so far as to allow himself to give a place in his book 
to a malicious story, about Sir Colin Campbell’s displeasure 
at a “ sumptuous repast,” prepared for him on his arrival at 
the Residency in November by Mr. Gubbins, the late Financial 
Commissioner of Oudh. The story is without foundation, and 
arises out of the bad feeling caused by Mr. Gubbins stores 
(which happened at the'commencement of the siege to be very 
large) having lasted longer than those of most other people. The 
factis, that Mr. Gubbins made the most of the means at his com- 
mand, not wasting or throwing them away, as did many at first, 
but using them hberally and judiciously. Throughout the siege 
his house was filled with refugees, and many of the 
wounded and sick officers received shelter there and were |! 
tended with the utmost solicitude and kindness. From his f 
house moreover stores were constantly sent to the hospitals, V. 
and they were daily dealt out readily to those officers and ¢' 
ladies who required them, and who had no other possible i 
means of procuring them. It may be that a more equal divi- 
/ 
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sion might have been made, but a more useful one could not 
have been. If 1t be said that some remained still unconsumed 
when our force was finally withdrawn from Lucknow ; the an- 
swer is that the same was tlie case with the commissariat stores, 
that it was wholly uncertain when the relief would take place, 
and tbat therefore to the last moment the strietest economy 
was practised. Gross injustice has been done to a gentleman 
of the kindest heart, by the reports and stories which have been 
circulated as to this matter. 

The rations issued to the garrison would not have been 
reduced so early in the siege, had the commissariat officer 
known with any accuracy what provisions they had at their 
command. The stores of grain were in fact enormous; for it 
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was from the original supplies collected by Sir Henry Law- 
rence that Outram’s relieving force was fed during the whole 
of its stay in Lucknow, and when the place was finally aban- 
doned by Sir Colin Campbell in the end of November, there 
still remained some unconsumed, This ignorance as to the 
arcal state of their resources was in the result perhaps fortunate ; 
but it accounts in some degree for the reports which were 
constantly current throughout India during the progress of the 
siege, of the garrison being short of provisions, and of their 
having only enough to last till a certain day,—reports founded 
no doubt on information sent out from the entrenchments, but 
which proved to be utterly false. 

With but few exceptions, all who were not on the sick list, 
| had to undergo a great deal of hard labor, in addition to the 
ds fighting and duty in defending the out-posts. "They 
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lhad to take their turn in fatigue parties ; they had to repair the 
lefences, which were perpetually crumbling away, and being 
^ destroyed from the combined effects of the enemy’s cannonade 
and the rains; they had to bury the dead—not only such of 
their comrades as died, but bullocks and other animals; they 
had to bring up stores and ammunition to the places where 
they were most wanted; and in short, they had to assist in what- 
.ever work was going on. We do not mean to say that all shared 
y equally in such duties; for there were some who seldom took 
| part in them, but on the whole, all worked very hard. There 
| were scarcely any native laborers in the garrison (except the 
native soldiers), for "when the siege began, all the coolies and 
prisoners employed on the works made their escape, carrying 
off their tools with them. The fatigue parties generally work- 
ed at night, in order to escape the fire of the enemy, who how- 
( ever were so quick at finding out where any thing was going 
, on, that even in the dark it was neither safe nor pleasant to 
have to work in exposed positions. 
There was a great scarcity of servants and attendants of all 
; kinds. Many had deserted, and others who happened to be 
absent in the town, when the gates were suddenly closed for 
\ the first time, on the 30th June, found themselves shut out and 
‘unable to rejoin their masters. The consequence was that 
many officers and ladies had no one to do any thing for them, 
' but had to take care of themselves unassisted,—2a small matter 
it might be thought in England, buta very substantial and 
serious evil in such a country as India. A party of four and 
twenty officers was thought lucky in having two native table 
servants and a boy to wait upon them, and cook their food ; 
and we learn from * A Lady's Diary” how the writer was both 
house-maid and nursery-maid in the house where she lived, and 
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moreover that she once thought she would have to act as cook 
also ! E 

« This is the last day of the Mohurrum, and there was a report 
that the enemy intended attacking us in force, but they must have — - 
changed their minds, for the firing has been less than usual. Our 
only two Kitmutghars ran away last night, and great was'the disma 
in the household this morning, when their desertion was discovered, 
No one to light the kitchen fire or boil the kettle for tea; we began to * 
think some of us sbould be obliged to turn cooks, not at ull a desir- 
able office in such melting weather, but happily a friend indeed turned 
up in Mrs. Nead, a woman Mrs. Boileau engaged some time ago to take 
care of her children, who volunteered her services in the kitchen. 
The new chef de cuisine served us up sucha capital breakfast and 
dinner, we began to think the departure of the kits rather a good 
thing than otherwise, especially as we shall be saved paying them 
a large amount of wages due for the last two months." 


- Of clothes, many had none, but what they had on.their backs 
when they entered the entrenchments. This was the case 
with the fugitives from the out-stations, and with those who 
had been posted in the Mutchi Dhawn, where all such pro- 

erty was left behind on its abandonment. Washing was a 
ern unattainable. There were scarcely any washermen; 
and if there had been more, they could not have washed pro- 
perly, as there was no soap to be had, so that the operation 
could be at best but very partially performed. 

In the hospital this last want was very severely felt, and many 
a recovery was retarded or prevented by the impossibility of 
getting fresh and clean bandages andelothing. The patients were 
but badly off there, though all was done for them that could be € 
done. ‘There was a good supply of doctors, who were alwayse . 
at their posts and were unremitting in their exertions. But 
the barricades which the enemy’s fire rendered necessary, pre- 
vented the proper ventilation of the hospitals, and this, taken 
together with the bad state of the air in the entrenchments 
' generally, and the want of proper food, medicines, and .com- 
forts, acting on constitutions already injured by the siege, told 
with fatal effect, so that latterly, in no case where amputation 
had taken place, did the patient recover. The deaths daily in. 
hospital or from the enemy’s fire were numerous, and several 
corpses were carried to the churchyard every evening. The 
9th of September was only the third day since the siege com- 
menced, upon which there was no funeral. Many childrens 
died, and all suffered much. They could obtaén neither the 
food, the medicines, nor the attendance, which in this climate 
are essential to their health, and when they once became ill, i 
was almost impossible to save them. We can gather from 
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* A Lady’s Diary" what they must have gone through,—they, 

and those who had the charge of them. 

The whole entrenchments were infested with a plague of 
flies which made life miserable. They settled everywhere 
in swarms, disputed every morsel of food that was eaten, and 

-, gave no rest night or day. They were a source of dreadful 

‘annoyance to the sick in hospital, and as many of the boys in 

the garrison as could be spared, were employed there in try- 

ing to keep them off the greatest sufferers. ‘There was more- 

over constantly an insufferable stench, arising from the im- 

possibility of keeping the drains cleay, and from the quantities 

of putrid animal matter which abounded everywhere, and 

which there were no means of removing. Whatever im- 
, tunity there existed from this, was attributable to Captain 
Fulton and Dr. Ogilvie, the officer charged with the care of 

ull sanitary matters, who had laid in inexhaustible supplies of 

charcoal, and who did all that could be done to remedy and 
-" mitigate the evil. 

The spirit which pervaded the garrison was on the whole 
excellent. The European soldiers were somewhat dis- 
organized at first, after the defeat at Chinhut, and on finding 
themselves suddenly shut up within the entrenchments. There 
was a good deal of drunkenness,—they broke into certain 
houses and helped themselves to the contents,—and they 
plundered a considerable portion of the State jewels. As 
time passed on, however, matters improved, and the men 
behaved well and steadily. Their bravery in actual fight- 
ing, and in exposing themselves to danger, could not be 
surpassed ; but much of the other work which they had 
MIO do, was gone through sullenly and grudgingly. They 
iad a miserable enough time of it, poor fellows, and a little 
'. grumbling is not much to be wondered at,—although they 

were proportionately much better off than were most of the 

officers. Many of the natives who remained faithful behaved 
most nobly; they equalled the Europeans in the zeal and 
bravery with which they fought, and they surpassed them in 
the patience and energy with which they labored in the 

‘mines and on fatigue parties. The men of the 13th N. I. 

particularly distinguished themselves. Many natives however 
- deserted ; by the twenty-fourth day of the siege, seven of the 

. 48th and upwards of fifty of the 71st, had gone, and there is 
every reason to believe that very many more would have taken 
M Ue off, had not the relief under Havelock arrived when 
t did. 

- So thoroughly hostile to our cause was every one not 
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i 
within the eùtrenchments, that the besieged were wholly cut 
off from the outer world. They could not keep up communica- 
tion with Cawnpore or any other station, and they, were in 
total ignorance as to what was going on elsewhere. Letters 
were frequently sent out by spies, but to scarcely any of 
them. was a reply received. The first news received by they - 
garrison was contained in a letter from General Havelock’s 
force, which arrived on the 24th of July, and announced that  - 
a large army had crossed the Ganges at Cawnpore, and would 
beat Lucknow to relieve it in a few days. But the hopes | 
raised by this letter proved delusive, and were followed | 
by many days of anxious waiting and of bitter disappointment. | 
The next note was delivered on the 28th of August ; it an- | 
nounced that it would be about twenty-five days longer before , 
the army could be strong enough to advance again, and it ex- 
plained how Havelock came to have fallen back upon Cawnporej 

—a fact of which the garrison had before become aware. No 
further letters were received, until within a few days of the 
arrival of the relieving force. How greatly must this ignorance 

as to what was happening around them have added to the cares 

and anxieties of the garrison ! 

The gallant deeds of Generals Havelock and Neill have 
gained them a world-wide reputation, and the details of 
Havelock’s advance to Cawnpore, and of his attempts to push 
on to Lucknow, are so well known, that we shall not add to | 
the length of this article by going into them here. 

It was the 19th of September, before Havelock finally re- 
crossed the Ganges on his way te Lucknow. He had been 
joined by General Outram with Her Majesty’s 5th Fusiliers | 
and 90th Light Infantry, and some other detachments had 
also arrived to strengthen his numbers. Sir James Outram 
was an officer of higher rank than, Havelock, and he had just 
come from Persia, where Havelock had been serving under 
him. Had he, therefore, assumed the chief command at 
Cawnpore, as his position entitled him to do,—had he super- 
seded Havelock, as Havelock had a few weeks before super- 
seded Neill,—he would merely have done that which was | 
usual, and have followed the hitherto invariable practice of ; 
the service. But Outram, with unparallelled and chivaltous . 
generosity, declined to take the prize of the command of the ; 
army which was to relieve Lucknow, out of the grasp of one 
who had so well established his claim to that command : con- 
sidering it hard that, after what he had doae, Brigadier 
Havelock should not have an opportunity of reaping the fruits 
of final success, he declared his intention of joining the force - 
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as a voluniteer only, until after the relief had been effected. 
The following is the division order he issued on the occasion.* 


“The important duty of relieving the garrison of Lucknow had 
been first intrusted to Brigadier General Havelock, C. B., and Major 
General Outram feels that it is due to that distinguished officer, and 

"wto the strenuous and noble exertions which he has already made to 
effect that object, that to him should accrue the honor of the achieve- 
ment. 

* Major General Outram is confident that this great end, for which 
| Brigadier General Havelock-and his brave troops have so long and so 
| gloriously fought, wil now, under the blessing of Providence, be ac- 

complished. 
“ The Major General therefore, in gratitude for, and admiration of, 
\ the brilliant deeds of arms, achieved by Brigadier General Havelock 
and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank in favor of that 
ficer,on this occasion, and will accompany the force to Lucknow in 

his civil capacity, as Chief Commissioner of Oude, tendering his mili- 

tary services to Brigadier General Havelock as a volunteer. 
ad “On the relief of Lucknow, the Major General will resume his 

position at the head of the force." 


Sir Colin Campbell might truly say that it had seldom, per- 
haps never, occurred to a Commander-in-Chief, to publish or 
confirm such an order,—and his own general order on the 
subject is but worthy of him:— 


|: * With such a reputation as Major General Sir James Outram has 
} won for himself, he can well afford to share glory and honor with 
| others. But that does not lessen the value of the sacrifice he has 
| made with such disinterested generosity in favor of Brigadier General ; 
. Havelock, C. B., commanding the field force in Oude. 
* Concurring as the Commander-in-Chief does in everything stated in 
"the just eulogy of the latter by Sir James Outram, his Excellency 
takes this opportunity of publicly testifying to the army his admira- 
} tion for an act of self-sacrifice and generosity, on a point of all others 
poe is dear to a real soldier.” ft 


| It was on the 22nd that the news of the relieving army 
| having crossed the Ganges reached the garrison. On the 23rd 
i the sound of guns was heard in the Residency, at first distant, 
‘as if from Bunnee bridge on the Cawnpore road, after- 
wards nearer, from the Alumbagh. During all the time, 
the rain was pouring down, and the advancing force had every 
possible difficulty to contend with. Their march was a series 
of fights, in which the volunteer Outram took a prominent 
part, and in which our arms were always successful On the 
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evening of the 23rd they reached and ong the 
Alumbagh, a garden in the suburbs of the town, (where the 
enemy were found strongly posted. On the 24th, they 
remained quietly in camp, allowing their rear and baggage 
to come in, and forming a camp where it was intended to have 
the heavy baggage under the protection of a few neci dd 
men and some guns. On the 25th, the advance waè resumed, 
and on the evening of that day the Residency was gained. 
But it was gained at a heavy price, for during the latter part 
of the day, the army had to run the gauntlet of a deadly and | 
unremitting fire from the houses on both sides of the streets 
ets which it advanced, and also from guns which commanded 
them :-— 


* About 11 a. M. nearly all sound of firing had ceased, but increas- 
ed agitation was visible among the people in the town, in which 
two large fires were seen. An hour laters the sound of musketry and 
the smoke of guns was distinctly perceived within the limits of the 
City. All the garrison was on the alert, andthe excitement amongst 
many of the officers and soldiers was quite painful to witness. At 
1-30 r. m. many of the people of the city commenced leaving, with 
bundles of clothes, &c., on their heads, and took the direction of 
cantonments across the different bridges. At 2 P. M. armed men 
and sepoys commenced to follow them, accompanied by large bodies 
of irregular cavalry. Every gun and mortar that could be brought 
to bear on the evidently retreating enemy, was fired as fast as possible, 
for at least an hour and a half. The enemy’s bridge-of-boats had 
evidently been destroyed and broken away, for many were seen 
swimming across the river, most of them cavalry with their horses’ 
bridles in their hands. Strange to rélate, during all this apparent 
panic, the guns of the enemy in position all round us kept up a 
heavy cannonade, and the matchlock-men or rifle-men never ceased 
firing from their respective loop-holes. 

“At 4 P. M. report was made that some officers dressed in shooting 
coats and solah caps, a regiment of Europeans in blue pantaloons and 
shirts, and a bullock battery, were seen near Mr. Martin's house and 
the Motee Mehal. At 5 r. m. volleys of musketry, rapidly growing 
louder, were heard in the city. But soon the firing of a minie ball 
over our heads gave notice of still nearer approach of our friends ; of 
which as yet little or nothing had been seen, though the enemy were 
to be seen fring heavily on them from many of the roofs of the 
houses. Five minutes later, and our troops were seen fighting their 
way through one of the principal streets ; and though men fell at 
almost every step, yet nothing could withstand the headlong gallantry 
of our reinforcements. Once fairly seen, all our doubts and tears re- 
garding them were ended ; and then the garrison's long pent up feelings 
of anxiety and suspense burst forth in a succession of deafening 
cheers ; from every pit, trench and battery ; from behind the sand* 
bags piled on shattered houses ; from every post still held by a few 
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ts, rose cheer on cheer—even from the hospital. Many of 
d crawled forth to join in that glad shout of welcome to 
ad so bravely come to our assistance. It was a moment 
forgotten. 
the rear guard and heavy guns were inside our position ; 
IT? 0494, 5 msued a scene which baffles description. For eighty-seven 
i 9105 pue now garrison had lived in utter ignorance of all that 
Nin. Woy, g place outside. Wives who had long mourned their hus- 
a pop/dead, were again restored to them, others fondly looking 
Due yp glad meetings with those near and dear to them, now for 
me learnt that they were alone. On all sides eager inquiries 
ng and friends were made. Alas ! in too many instances the 
ras a painful one. ; 
force under the command of General Sir James Outram, G.C.B. 
came to our assistance at a heavy sacrifice to themselves. Of 2,600, 
vho left Cawnpore, nearly one-third was either killed or wounded in 
forcing their way through the city; indeed, the losses were so heavy 
hat they could effect nothing towards our relief.* 


The fire was so desperate that it was impossible to stop to 
bring in the wounded, and many, whose lives might otherwise 
have been saved, were thus left to die. The advance too, as the 
Residency was approached, was so much of a rush, that many 
even of those who were not wounded, were left behind; and it 
was not.until late on the 26th, or early on the 27th, that the 
guns which covered the rear guard were got up to the entrench- 
ments. By that time nearly one-third of the force which left 
the Alumbagh, had fallen. Chief among the slainlay General 
Neill mourned alike by his country, by his regiment, and by 
his personal friends. .And*Major Cooper and the gallant and 
excellent Colonel Bazely, both of the artillery, were also with 
many other officers amongst the killed, 


The following account of the arrival of the strangers, taken 
from “ A Lady's Diary,” is very good :— 


“ Yesterday evening, on the eighty-eighth day of the siege, our long- 
looked-for and so often despaired-of “ relief? arrived. Never shall I 
forget the moment to the latest day I live. It was most overpowering. 
We had no idea they were so near, and were breathing air in the 
portico as usualat that hour, speculating when they might be in, not 
expecting they could reach us for several days longer, when suddenly, 
just at dark, we heard a very sharp fire of musketry quite close by, 
and then a tremendous cheering ; an instant after the sound of 
bagpipes, then soldiers running up the road, our compound and veran- 
dah filled with our deliverers, and all of us shaking hands frantically, 
| and exchanging fervent, “ God bless you’s” with the gallant men and 

officers of the 78th Highlanders. Sir James Outram and staff were 
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the next to come in, and the state of joyful confusi 
citement is beyond all description. The big, rough-bear 
were seizing the little children out of our arms, kissin: 
tears rolling down their cheeks, and thanking God they 1 
time to save them from the fate of those at Cawnpore. = 
rushing about to give the poor fellows drinks of water, for} they we 
perfectly exhausted; and tea was made down in the Tye Khana, of 
- which a large party of tired thirsty officers partook, withdut milk or. 
sugar, and we had nothing to give them to eat. Every bne's tongue 
seemed going at once with so much to ask and to tell, and {the faces of 
utter strangers beamed upon each other, like those of dearest friends 
and brothers.” . 

The bagpipes of the Highlanders really were put in requisi- 
tion on that evening; and so far—but no further—is there 
a foundation for the popular story of ** Jessie Cameron,” or 
for the picture of Mr. Goodall, which is supposed to be based 
upon that story, and which shews that the painter's notion of 
the appearance of a set of men and officers after a three months’ 
siege, is not a little different from the reality. 

It soon became apparent that the force which had reached 
the Residency, could be looked upon merely as a reinforcement, 
and not as a “ relief.” Much to the surprise of those who 
composed it, they found themselves at once besieged as closely, 
and cut off from communication with the rest of the world 
as effectually, as the original garrison had been. The city 
still swarmed with rebels, and there was not a house that 
was not full of armed men, whose spirits and boldness had 
been much increased by the loss they had inflicted on us, 
during the advance through the town. To have attempted to 
return through the streets, encumbered with so many sick and 
wounded, and women and childern, would have been madness! 
It was therefore resolved to remain where they were, and to 
wait quietly till further aid arrived. The great difficulty was 
how to feed the increased number of mouths, for General 
Havelock had never anticipated the possibility of his force 
being unable to return, and he had therefore taken in with 
him only three days’ provisions. All the rest of his commis- 
sariat had been left behind, -outside Lucknow at the Alum- 
bagh, with which communication was impossible. A good 
deal of grain still remained of the supplies laid in by Sir 
Henry "Lawrence, and luekily further stores were discovered 
about this time whose existence had been before unknown, or 
had been forgotten. By the economical use of these, it became 
possible to feed the increased force for a considerable time, and 
steps were immediately taken under the superintendence of 
Colonel Napier, the chief of Outram's Staff, to ascertain the 
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exact quantities available, and to regulate the expenditure 
with the greatest strictness. and accuracy. The reduced 
rations hitherto issued were still further diminished, so that 
none, eithey of the old or the new garrison, got more than half 
rations, & quantity which, though it will support life, is quite 
insufficient; to satisfy the cravings of the appetite. Mr. Rees 
writes, how, he “had often to goto sleep with an empty 

* stomach," and tells us of the efforts he made to add, when 1t 

was possible, to his regular allowance. And even the autho- 

ress of ** A Lady's Diary," well as she seems to have borne 

all privations, cannot help remarking, ‘f we often leave off dinner 
| € as hungry as when we began," and observing now and then 

on the scantiness of their fare. There were stil however 
bos luxuries occasionally to be picked up, for unheard of 

sums of money, by those who were fortunate enough to be able 
& get them, though it was hard to say whence they came. 

The first step taken by General Outram was to make a 
series of sorties, so as to extend his position. They were 
accordingly made on several consecutive days, and were, on the 
whole, most successful. They were accompanied by heavy loss 
to us, but they gave us possession of the posts and batteries 
from which the old garrison had formerly suffered most; 
the space occupied by our troops was greatly enlarged; and 
the garrison with its reinforcements could now obtain a rea- 
sonable amount of shelter and accommodation. 

The relieving force had been accompanied by a lage number 
of camp followers, and these were at once set to work. ` The 
( defences of the Residency were put in a thorough state of 

repair, and completed as they had never been before ; and 

w earth-works, barricades, and batteries were thrown up, 
herever they were most likely to be required. Brigadier 
-Inglis continued to command there. 

|. General Havelock commanded the new ground which had been 

occupied outside the old defences, and the buildings there which 

were held by his force. Fortifications were thrown up by him 

everywhere as speedily as possible; batteries and entrench- 
. ments were made, and trenches cut out to protect the soldiers 
going from one place to another. The Tehree Kothee, Chuttor 
Munzil and Ferad Buksh, where the new troops and camp 
followers were located, were all connected together by defences. 
Even at these outer works however there was, as a general rule, 
‘hut little fighting going on, although there were occasionally 
some rather severe struggles, and one or two sorties were 

ade. The chief characteristic of the siege during Outram’s 
command, as indeed it had been for some time before his 
arrival, was the mining operations, which were carried on 
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very vigoróusly around all the most exposed pdsitions, the 
enemy and the besieged being almost equally active and ener- 
getic. On several occasions the enemy succeeded, in blowing 
up portions of the walls of Havelock's position, and these 
explosions cost us some men. Generally, however, their mines 
were: innocuous, and were cut into by our mines, or wer 
countermined and blown up:— , 

“ According to General Outram's report to General Mansfield, chief 
of Sir Colin Campbell’s Staff, twenty-one shafts, aggregating 209 feet 
in depth, and 5,291 fect of gallery, had been executed. The enemy 
advanced twenty mines agajnst the places and out-posts. Of these 
they exploded three, which caused no loss of life, and two which did 
no injury ; seven had been blown in, and out of seven others the 
enemy had been driven, and their galleries taken possession of by our 
miners, results of which the engineer's department may well be proud.” 


The state of things within the old entrenchments wd 
now very different from what it had formerly been. Al 
was compartively quiet and peaceful; no actual fighting ever 
occurred at the out-posts, which had for three months been so 
hotly contested, and which had been the scenes of so many 
struggles ; people could move about without any very great 
risk of being shot; and even ladies began to venture out some- 
times, and to see “ for the first time, what terrible destruction 
‘had been wrought by shot and shell on all the buildings round.” 
There were however still a good many casualties every now and 
then. Stray bullets, shot, and shell occasionally made their ap- 
pearance when least expected. They were fired from a great dis- 
tance, the enemy having been drivan from all their original posi- 
tions, but they nevertheless not unfrequently took effect. In one 
day, for instance,a boy of H M.’s 32nd was killed in the hospit: 
by a round shot,—a man of the 78th Highlanders was shot at 
the Residency look-out tower,—and three natives were killed in ) 
Mr. Gubbins’ compound. And on the 30th of October we find 
cannon balls entering ladies’ dressing rooms in Dr. Fayrer’s 
house, just as they did during the early part of the siege: 


“ This morning an eighteen-pounder came through our unfortunate 
room again, which we flattered ourselves was so safe, and which we had; 
made so comfortable. It broke the panel of the door, and knocked the! 
whole of the barricade down, upsetting everything. My dressing table 
was sent flying through the door, and if the shot had come a little 
earlier, my head would have gone with it. The box where Emily 
usually sits to nurse baby was smashed flat; fortunately she was. 
spending the day with Mrs. Brydon, or she would propably have been 
in the room."T 


| 





















* Mr, Rees, p. 288. 3 
+ A Lady's Diary, p, 147. 
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Still th@ position of the old garrison was much improved. 
There ws no longer any fear, or even possibility of the post 
being cajfied by the enemy; there was much more room and 

+ better shelfer for every one; the sanitary arrangements could 

now be attended to with some success; servants were no longer 

| “wo scarce, (for many had come in with Havelock; there was 
much less work to be done, and in fine, except for the scarcity 

of provisions, all was much more comfortable than it had been. 
There were unusually few cases of fever and other complaints 
common to the country and season, and the force was on the 

' whole wonderfully healthy. But the lengthened siege, and the 

,, want of proper and sufficient food, told severely on many, and 

p: scurvy, and other diseases arising peculiarly from these causes, 

. A became common. 

` An intelligence department organised -by Captain Orr (an 
officer whose accurate knowledge of Lucknow and Oudh, and of 

Au the principal natives there, has throughout the disturbances 

been of the greatest use to Government) enabled General Outram 
to keep up a correspondence, by means of spies, with the force at 
| the Alalah; which he thus learnt was besieged nearly as 
closely as he was himself. Still no other mode of communi- 
cation was practicable, the stock of provisions was becoming ex- 
hausted, and the garrison began to look very anxiously and 
wearily for the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief, who, it was 
known, was to take command in person of the army then assem- 
bling at Cawnpore for their relief. On the 6th of November, 

a letter was at last recéived, announcing that by the 10th at 

latest, a force of six thousand men would arrive at the Alumbagh ; 

and on the 10th, a force, though rather a smaller one than was 
pected, did arrive there. They were followed in two days by 
the Commander-in-Chief, who at once advanced to the Dilkusha 
and Martiniere. On the 16th, according to preconcerted ar- 
rangements, and in conjunction with the movements of the 
besieged force, he took the Secunderabagh, and advanced until 
his force was within a thousand yards of Havelock’s out-posts. 

On the 17th, the strongly fortified position known as the Mess 

ILouse, was stormed and taken, as was the Observatory; and 

ommunication between the two forces was established. Sir 

Colin Campbell’s advance had been throughout most obstinately 

resisted, and there had been much desperate fighting, especially 

atthe Secunderabagh and the Mess House. The loss he suffered 
was considerable, but that of the enemy was enormous, and the 
operation was, on the whole, completely successful, and could 
not have been more skilfully executed. The route chosen was 

X circuitous one skirting the city, and was, we believe, selected 

at the suggestion of General Outram. A plan of the city and 
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the proposed route had been conveyed to the Comgander-in- 
Chief from the Residency, by one of its civilian defdi ders, Mr. 
Kavanagh, who gallantly volunteered for the service Leaving 

the entrenchments disguised as a native, he joined the camp at 

the Alumbagh, and not only delivered the letters he had charge 

of safely, but was afterwards able, from his local knowledges ~ 
of Lucknow, to act as a guide, and to be of much use m 
various ways to the advancing army. 

Almost simultaneously with Sir Colin Campbell’s arrival, it 
became known that it was his intention that Lucknow should be | 
evacuated at once. The astonishment of the garrison iwas great, | 
for none of them had ever dreamt of such a thing as that their 
relief should be merely the signal for their withdrawal from the 
place, and for their giving up to the enemy the post which had// 
been so long and gallantly defended. The feeling of disappoint. 
ment and regret was very strong, and; we confess, we think there 
were good gounds for it. It was an impolitic step when viewec 
with reference to the effect it would have on the native mind, 
to withdraw the whole force, and to abandon to the enemy a 
position they had for months striven in vain to possess them- 
selves of, just ata time when it became possible to continue 
to hold it with little difficulty. The same ground which was 
occupied by Outram might have been easily held by a small 
portion of the army, which was eventually left at the Alumbagh, 
and which would still have been strong enough for all that was 
required of it. If it had not been abandoned, the return to. 
Lucknow of Sir Colin Campbell, in March last, would have 
been a very different operation from what it actually was, both 
in its details and in its results. As it is, the rebels considered 
that they had gained a victory ; they had the satisfaction of get 
ting into the entrenchments which we had deserted, of possess- 
ing themselves of all the property which our people were com- 
pelled to leave behind them there, and of destroying and 
levelling with the ground every thing which remained to remind 
them of their own defeat; and of the noble defence made by us. 
The abandoning Lucknow at this time, however in accordance 
with the ‘strict rules of European warfare, was in truth a 
measure for which there was no necessity, and it has done much 
injury to the British name in India, as indeed also the ex- 
ceeding caution, and want of energy and enterprize, which have 
characterised so many of our military operations during the 
past twelve months, have done. j 
. The orders issued for the abandonment of the Residency 
were carried out in the most soldierly and excellent manner, 
A double line of pickets was kept up all the way to the 
Dilkusha; and through these lines the garrison with the 
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sick andgwounded, and women and children, were withdrawn, 

the atteiffion of the enemy being diverted by attacks made on 
them in $her quarters. 

The Mk and wounded were sent first on the 18th, and 

the women and children on the next day. How the latter 

got out, the following extract from “A Lady's Diary” will 


shew:— 


“ Yesterday the sick and wounded were all moved out to Dil- 
kusha, and to-day the women and children departed from the scene of 
our long imprisonment, and I started in a carriage of Dr. Fayrer’s in 
company with Mrs, Anderson and Miss Schilling. We had a pair of 
starved horses of Mr. Gubbins’ to drag us, but the wretched animals 
= had been on siege fare so long that they had forgotten the use of their 

legs, and had no strength, so came to a stand-still every five minutes, 

"invariably choosing the most dangerous parts of the road for their 

‘halt. At one place we were amder so hot a fire that we got out -and 
Fran for our lives, leaving the vehicle to its fate, and two poor natives, 
' who were helping to shove it on behind, were shot. At the Furreed 
Bux we had to wait a long time, as the carriage could not be got 
through a gateway, till some stores were cleared away. Some of the 
officers of the 90th invited us inside, and gave us wine and water, 
which was very refreshing. We walked after that every step of the 
way to Secunderabagh, where we all had to wait several hours, till 
doolies arrived to take on all the women, and we procecded under a 
strong escort to Dilkusha. The road to Secunderabagh was frightfully 
dangerous in places. In one place we were passing a twenty-four- 
pounder manned by some sailors of the naval brigade ; they all called out 
to us to bend low and run as fast as we could; we had hardly done so 
when a volley of grape whizzed'over our heads and struck a wall beyond. 
At Secunderabagh we found the place overflowing with women and 
hildren of the Lucknow garrison. We met several gentlemen, friends, 
belonging to Sir Colin's force—Captain Norman, Assistant Adjutant- 
General, and Mr. Roberts (two Peshawur friends), and Mr. Ryves. 
They were all very kind to us. Captain Norman gave me gingerbread 
ME nuts, Captain Ryves, biscuits, and Mr. Roberts, a delicious cup of tea, 
with milk and sugar, bread and butter, and beef, all such long un- 
tasted luxuries. We made a regular feast, especially as we had not 
tasted anything since a scanty very early breakfast, and were nearly 
exhausted. About niue o'elock P. M. we started again in doolies. Mr. 
Roberts lent me one, and J. walked by my side the whole way. The 
crowd and confusion were excessive, the enemy hovering round and firing 
oceasional shots, and we were borne along in the most solemn silence ; 
.the only sounds were the tramp, tramp, tramp, of the dooly-bearers 
and the screaming of the jackals. It was an awful time ; one felt as 
if one's life hung in a balance with the fate we had so long dreaded ; 
but our merciful Father, who has protected us through so many 
and great dangers, brought us in safety to Dilkusha, where we arrived 
about two o'clock in the morning. ; 
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« There were tents pitched into which we all crowded, and ound quilts 
spread on the ground, into which we rolled ourselves for th@jremainder 
of the night. The officers of the 9th Lancers very hospgibly had a 
supper prepared for our refreshment, and we very much eyed some 
tea and bread and butter, before going to sleep. We had none of us 
tasted bread and butter since the 30th of June, till to-day, so it was s’ 
indeed a treat." Ye 


The state prisoners and treasure were safely brought away, 
as also were most of the guns and ordnance stores; such of 
the latter as were left behind being destroyed or made 
useless. On the night of the 22nd the troops marched out, 
and the final evacuation of the entrenchments took place. 
The lights were left burning everywhere as usual, and 
there was nothing to give the enemy a hint of what was 
going forward. When the appointed hour came, the force 
marched out silently, passing between the double row of 
pickets, each of which fell in at the rear of the seduce 
body as it moved on. The enemy offered no opposition what- 
ever, for they were ignorant of what was happening. They 
were completely deceived, and continued firing into the old 
positions long after they were abandoned. On the 23rd, all 
remained at the Dilkusha to rest, and on the 24th, the march 
to Cawnpore was commenced. 

On the 25th Sir Henry Havelock died at the Dilkusha. He 
had long been ill of dysentery, which had been getting daily 
worse during his confinement in Lucknow, and he now sunk 
under the over-exertion and fatigue he had gone through. As 
Mr. Rees says, it appeared as if he had strained every nerve 
to accomplish one object, and having seen its accomplish- 
ment, succumbed to the prostration which the exertion hac 
entailed. He did not live to know the full extent of the many 
honors and rewards conferred upon him by a grateful country, 
buthe did Bve long enough to learn that his merits were 
known and appreciated at home. He has left a son well 
worthy to bear his name, and to inherit the Baronetcy, which 
was granted at a time when his father was no more, 

The journey to Cawnpore was completed in forced marches, 
for Sir Colin Campbell had to hurry on to the assistance of 
General Windham, who was sorely pressed by the Gwalior 
rebels. It seemed as if the unfortunate Lucknow garrison 
were never to be in peace again, for on their arrival at Cawn- 
pore, they found a heavier cannonade and more fighting going 
on, than they had almost ever known durifig the siege. 
However all ended well; and in the course of a few days the 
whole party, except such of the officers and men as were to re- 
main in the field, were despatched under escort to Allahabad, 
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reached about the 7th or 8th of December. How 

the feeling which makes our “ Lady " authoress 
write in Wir diary on her arrival there : 

« The lllfurious feelings of rest and peace and safety here are perfect- 

. ly indescribable ; one can scarcely realise it or know what to make ot 

^wit, after the excitement, anxiety, and turmoil of the last six months." 


On reaching Allahabad, the women and children and sick: 
and wounded were in a place of perfect safety and comparative 
comfort, and their relief may be considered as complete from 
that time Lucknow itself was, as we have seen, left for a 
while to fhe mercy of the rebels. *But General Outram re- 
mained a¥the Alumbagh, with an army of about 5,000 men, to 

~ watch and to check them. They did what they could to annoy 
-- konat : 
chim, and made frequent attacks on his position, but they were 
jeu repulsed, with great lo$s on their side and little or none 
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Arr. V.—1. Original Sanskrit texts on the origin a 
of the Religion and Institutions of Indi collected, 
translated into English, and illustrated by Mies. By . 
J. Murr, Eso, D. C. L. Pert 1. The Mythical 
and Legendary accounts of Caste. London, 1858. d 


2. A History of Greece. By GEORGE GROTE, ESQ, Vols 
T., II. Legendary Greece. London, 1846. 


progress 


HERE is something more than wit, there is $ real and 
living analogy, in the illustration, with whic Plutarch 
opens his life of Theseus; and as/ it bears intimately¥upon the 
subject of the present paper, we shall venture to transcribe it. 
* As in-geogfaphies, Oh Sossius jBenecio, historians are wont to 
* crowd into a corner of their maps all those parts which eludd 
me such descriptions as these, 
water, and filled with wilc 
: € Scythian cold,” or “a frozen 
ve passed through those periods 
to probability, and afforded a 
vhich dealt with actual fact, 
‘all beyond is the land of 
ts and mythologists hold 
as evidence or definite 
'especting the credibility of 
ways seemed to us to come © 
ent,—it at once goes to the 
bsence of evidence. 
borne in mind, the most 
is more hopelessly. Long 
» illusion, which imposes on 
e constantly weigh the rela- 
witness, as he is brought into 
prior writers is often valueless, 
s little of the matter in ques- 
mony, on which we can rely, 
> Thirlwall, in the first volume 
sollected together the conflicting 
c times, but his own confession 
eveals how little he himself was sa- 
tisfed with the result M" There can scarcely,” he says, “ be a 
‘more irksome or uW§fofitable task than that,of balancing 
* arguments of this nature, and watching the fluctuation of the 
* scales, as a new conjecture is thrown in on either side.” . 
The human mind is naturally unwilling to have the bounds 
of its knowledge circumscribed. As it turns to the past, —the 
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days of oug fathers and “ the old time before them,"—it craves 

to pieree ghe veil which conceals it, and eagerly grasps any 
guide whiclh promises to disclose the secret. No matter how 
little worthy of credit this guide may be; in the dearth of all 

.. other aid, his professions are at once believed ; we trust the 
wavill of the wisp in the darkness, because it is the only glimmer 
in sight. (We are reluctant to realise to ourselves, (however 
we may béliove it in the abstract,) that nations, as individuals, 

in their childhood, have an insatiable appetite for stories, but 
care little ds to their accuracy or truth; the imagination is 
then at its strongest, but the judgment is yet to be developed, 
and hence the very power to distinguish fact and fiction is, as 

it were, in abeyance in the soul. As long as the story agrees 
with the prevalent sentiments of the age,—as long as the 
vents and characters strike the true chord in the hearts of the 
earers, every existing demand is fulfilled, and the story 
comes home to their inmost souls with the intensest feeling of 
reality. Its influence does not arise from its being a fact which 

; has happened, for the hearers of those early times cared little for 
' lifes daily routine; but its root must strike into the national 
| feeling and draw thence its vitality and power. It is felt to 
be real, because it makes the hearer's pulse beat quicker, it 
is true in the world of feeling, and what matters it to him if 
it be false in the world of fact? It is poetically and morally 

| true, and overpowers the mind into assent; the judgment is 
: too feeble and undiseiplined to resist or modify the impression, 
and the imagination soon assimilates the fiction, until it be- 

| eomes part and parcel of te man's inmost belief. If even at 
v the present day, with all our reasoning powers so conti 
ually exercised, and our imaginations kept under sug 

! constant check, a fictitious narrative, which we know at 
, time to be fictitious, can yet for a while get co 
mastery over the mind, so that it influences us far morg 

. than any historical fact, however well attested, w 
. wonder at the absorbing influence exercised 
' fictions over a nation in its childhood. 4 
There is one grand difference between aut] 

' dary history, which at once parts them by ; 
In authentic history, there may be mt 
there may be contradictions which we 
these arise from our want of materi 
that fresh doguments would clear 
Roman history ‘our means of j 
cannot increase the materials w 
of Livy and Tacitus are to 
ten, and the facts whi 
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vanished, like the burned volumes of the Sibyl. per as far 
























as our means extend, we may make use of them to the full, and 
by combination and comparison we can double our resources in 
their historical value. The more we investigate, the clearer we 
grasp the bye-gone age; the rigorous cross examination of every , 
ancient document brings out a thousand little facts which ey 
careless reader might have overlooked ; and rays are made t 
converge from the remotest quarters to throw light on every 
vexed question of history. This is stil more the case in 
modern times, where the means at our disposal aré so much - 
more ample, and where fresh documents, letters, and journals ! 
are continually being added to our stock. " Here agdin we find 
that the closer we examine our witnesses, the more intimately 
we know the very heart of the events; every fresh docu- 
ment illustrates collaterally a hundred others, for truth 
cannot but be consistent with itsel& There is no feeling of 
disappointment in such researches as these, it is no “ irk- 
some or unprofitable task,” but one of the highest intellec- 
tual pleasures of which our nature is capable,—to construct 
out of scattered contemporary records, a living image of a 
past age, not merely with the bones and sinews of the bare 
facts, but clothed in flesh and blood; no cold dead statue 
but the marble informed with warmth and vitality, by the 
reproduced feelings and habits of thought and belief of 
the time. a 

But when we turn to the legendary period of history in any 
nation, we at once find ourselves in a different world; 1t 18, to 
use Plutarch’s words, a land “ where poets and mythologists 
& hold sway, and there is no such thing as evidence or definite 
ruth." Apart from the marvels and miracles which meet us 
ery turn, (since it is possible to explain these away,) we 
ronted by this startling fact, that the farther we carry 
rches, the more contradictions and impossibilities rise 
sthical tale, at first sight, may read like a consistent 
stories, as they are “ cooked” in Lempriere, for 
om tolerably plausible and compact; but if we 
‘ticular legend to its sources, the slightest 
ountless variations and discrepancies. If 
ithor, our story might have passed muster 
rever we have others by which to test 
t the whole legend melts away in the 
is subjected, as it pasges from hand 
's words, respecting this part of 
any part this shew of know-. 
omes to nothing.” Now 
etween the two kinds of 
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ation in truth; Zál and Afrasiab melt away as shadows, and 
even one-half of the kings have no real existence. Jamshid, 
Feridán and Isfendiyar, (like Sigurd and Atle in the Edda) 
- belong to the sacred books of Zoroaster; and if we trace them 

. back, instead of growing more real as we draw nearer to 
“whem, they recede ever further into an unapproachable mist 

of mythology. Itis only here and there in scattered parts 

of the Shahnamah that we come upon any disjecta membra 
of the truth, and no à priori conjectures could possibly have 
pointed them out. In the same way the medieval legends 
of Charlemagne have a certain substratum of fact, and by 
the aid of authentic history,. we can explain how the mon- 
strous fiction arose. Charlemagne did make an expedition 
‘into Spain against the Saracens, and he did meet with disaster 
at Roncesvalles; but how has this trivial episode swelled, 

nder the poets, until it has filled the monarch’s whole reign ! 

Vere we left to the legend, our ideas of Charlemagne would 

be as shadowy as of Arthur or Thesevs, and our attempts to 

reduce them to history would have been miserable caricatures 
of the reality,—a wild confusion of Charles Martel, his grand- 
son, and the first crusade. We should have known nothing of 

Charlemagne the Great, his laws and his Teutonie and Italian 

conquests; the real splendour and grandeur of his reign would 
have been sacrificed to a petty foray on the Moors*. We might 
have thought that his military career would have filled the 
imagination of his times; tbe legislator might be unappreci- 
ated, but surely the conqueror would live in song; yet here, 
as elsewhere, we are taught that the sympathies of an age 
are only known by its children, and that it is hopeless in a 
ater eritie to throw himself back again into that whirl of life, 
ever which the dust of a thousand years has gathered. 

We have been led inio these introductory remarks hy the 
volume which we have placed at the head of our paper; the 
first of a promised series, whose object is, to illustrate the 
origin and progress of the religion and institutions of India. . 
The peculiar characteristic of the work is, that it presents 
ina continued succession the various forms of each legend, 
asit appears in the earlier and the later documents. The 
eader can trace for himself the gradual alteration and 
orruption of the original story; he can, as it were, watch 
ie overgrowth of later fiction, as it creeps, ivy-like, round 
the ancient tradition, and smothers all the primeval freshness 
and life. "Mr. Muir, in this way, brings back each legend 
to its earliest extant form, and shews us which elements 


* See “ Carloyingian Romance,” in Oxford. Essays, 1856. 
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were present from the first, and which are due to later in- 
terpolation, and the rise of new features of the -national 
government or belicf. 

In this point of view, Hindu literature has a greatad-  . 
vantage over those of Greece or Rome. The legends of the 
latter are, for the most part, only known to us by 'later d 
pilers, whose aim was to reduce the mass of conflicting 
legends to a system, and who have therefore modified their 
materials to suit their own plan. The immense collections 
of Cyclic and other poems, (as those of Cinethon of Lacede- 
mon and Eumelus of Corinth on the Dorian legends, of the Pe- 
loponese,) have all perished, except a few scattered lines; and 
we have no means of ascertaining, in most cases, the oldest , 
form of the tradition. But in Indian archeology we have ample, ' 
materials at our command. We are embarrassed by th 
very bulk of our store. In the Vedas and their ancient com- 
mentaries, the Brahmanas, we find the Hindu legends in theii 
earliest form,—wild indeed and improbable, and with no trace 
of any historic impulse in the breast of either bard or auditor ; 
but still in these we have the legends themselves, undisguised 
by later changes, untouched by the breath of any age save 
their own. In Manus code of laws we find ourselves in a 
changed scene ; we are drifting away from the Veda world into 
a new sphere of speculation and invention. Then come the 
Rámáyana and Mahábhárata, the Puránas and the plays— 
and here we have ample opportunity to trace the changes 
which the old legends undergo. No literature in the world 
offers us such materials for investigating the legendary era 
of a people; but European scholars must read it aright, if 
they would extract from it a new chapter for the history: 
of the human mind. Mr. Muir has begun in the right spirit 
in this volume. He has never forgotten that he is treat- 
ing of legends, not history ; and we anxiously look forward to 
his future volumes, as a most important addition to our know- 
ledge of the old Indian world. l l 

Mr. Muir’s primary object, he tells us, is to assist the re- 
searches of those Hindus, ** who wish to become critically 
* acquainted with the foundation on which their ancestral reli- 
* gion reposes;” but for this purpose, “before this object can 
‘ be attempted with much prospect of convincing persons im- 
‘ bued with the notions popularly current among the modern 
* Hindus, it will be necessary to lay a foundation in some pre- 
‘ liminary investigations, which may serve to awaken in their 
* minds a proper historical sense, and a just conception of their 
* own relation to the other portions of the civilized world." 
Hence his future plan is to give an exposition of the results 
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of comparative philology, and to shew their bearing on the 

mythological and other tenets of the Hindus; especially as 

proving that their original language has an affinity with those 

of the west, and has been altered by contact with indigenous 

dialects previously existing in India; and that in the Vedas 
‘wre find not/ only this language in its most ancient form, but 
the most primitive aspect of the national institutions and 
forms of worship, of which ancient type the Puranas and 
other later works are only debasements. 

Many questions of historical, social, and religious import, will 
then be discussed, which naturally spring from the Vedas; and 
* an endeavour will be made to ascertain from numerous pas- 
* sages of the Vedas themselves, what was the real character of 
f the hymns, in. what circumstances they originated, and what 
à opinions their authors themselves entertained in regard to 

their own compositions, how far they claimed to be moved by 
Y any divine inspiration, or looked on the hymns as the simple 

* products of their own minds.” 
* Àn enquiry will follow into the Vedie mythology, and 
* into the nature and relations of the different component ele- 
* ments of Indian Society in the Vedic era, as deducible from 
* the hymns. I shall next endeavour to exhibit, by citations 
* from the Brahmanas and other writings growing immediately 
* out of the Vedic hymns, and from the still later mythological 
* poems, and other works, the development of the caste system ; 
* the growth of the popular religion ; the decline in the rever- 
* ence paid to the ancient deities of the Vedas, and the incipient 
* and progressive popularity of various new divinities in later 
* ages ; and finally the rise and development of the different phi- 
P losophical systems, and their relations to the Vedas and to each 
* other ;—so far, I mean, as the description of these several 
iestions may be connected with the general ends which I 
aplish, or ean be elucidated from the limited 
ME. original or derived, which are at my 
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tradition, and it will be our own fault if we allow ourselves to 

be deluded by the cloud palaces of a baseless djeam, The 
chronological arrangement of the different materials will, of 
itself, clear away much of the confusion, and we shall beled  . 
at once to the earliest extant sources of the narratives, instead , 
of being bewildered by the later versions of an age, to ovd 
these early legends had become as unintelligible and obsolete 

as to our own. In fact, the Vedic legends, to that later age, 
were even more obsolete than they are to ourselves; compara- 
tive philology and mythology have brought us nearer to the 
ancient world; and the ancient forms of faith and life, which 

to the later Hindu had stiffened into a dead torpor and * cold 
obstruetion'sapathy," are warmed by the contact of modern | 
science into something of their pristine vitality, and the life,’ 
blood of human interest trickles again through the frozen 
veins. . 

The following extract from Mr. Muirs preface will ex 
plain the subjects, which are treated in this volume :— 

“ This first part brings together texts from the Vedic hymns, Brah- 
manas and Upanishads, as well as from the Puranas and Itibàsas, (the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata), relating first to the general cosmogonic 
theory of the origin of castes maintained by the native authors ; 
secondly, to the accounts which they give of the formation of the caste 
system, when, in the course of their legendary histories, they connect it 
with any particular persons as its founders ; thirdly, to the notices 
which we find in the Puranas and Itihasas, of struggles between the 
Brahmans.and Kshatriyas regarding their respective functions and 
prerogatives ; fourthly, to the opinions, which the Puranic writers ex- 
press on the origin of the rest of the human race, living without the 
pale of the Indian institutions, but conceived of as adjacent to Hindus- 
tan, and their relations to the Hindus; fifthiy,to the descr a 
altogether of a fabulous character, contained in the same works, 
remotef' regions of the earth and their inhabitants. "Tbe ^b 
this first part of my work is, thus, merely to exhibe 
ticise the views of the Indian writers ther e 
caste and some cognate topics,—leaving 
real origin and history of the Indian peopk 
institutions, so far as we are enabled to tr 
exact researches of recent times.” 
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so long as |the tale, offered as asubstitute, agreed with the 
prevalent feelings of the audience. The mythic ages and 
their traditions were once implicitly believed: the past 
was no blank void, but peopled with heroes and demi-gods, 
whose existence was to them as real as their own. But 
“an Greece and Rome this age passed away, and hence Greece 
and Rome have left an eternal stamp on the story of the 
world. The national mind progressed, and out-grew the un- 
reasoning belief of its childhood. Conquest, commerce, and 
foreign travel widened the whole range of men’s ideas; they 
advanced in social life and political organization, and learned 
to think for themselves; and as the passing events of their own 
time assumed a new significance, history arose to meet the new 
need. The old mythic world remained, to a certain extent, 
wesent with them to the last period of their national existence, 
it the old unreasoning belief, on which it rested, was gone; 
d men, like Thucydides, applied the same canons of criticism 
and political motives of action, to Minos and Agamemnon, 
which they were accustomed to do in judging of Solon or 
Pericles. The dramatists altered the legends at their pleasure, 
and twisted them to suit any social or political theory. The 
were no longer a sacred heirloom of national belief, but a 
mere conventional machinery for poetry, like the classical 
mythology of the Italian poets or the fairies and witches of 
our own, They retained a poetical existence, they lived in 
the imagination’s creed, but their root in the nation’s heart of 
hearts was dead. Their chief power lay in their close associa- 
tion with poetry ; every allusion to their familiar incidents wag 
sure to tell on the audience, and hence the poets wielded them 
sa never-faihng engine. But their influence played on the sur- 
face; the real world of Greek and Roman thought and action 
lay beneath and apart. Philosophy, science, history, and, in 
practical life, the schemes of commerce and visions of empire 
absorbed the energies of the mind; the old mythic world 
might amuse a tired hour, but it was flung aside if it inter- 
fered with the sterner realities of the present. 
' But in India, the national mind never out-grew this its early 
phase. We never escape from the legendary age; it lasts, like 
Rabelais’ almanack, “ pour ? an perpetuel.” Cut off, since the 
first, from all communication with its western brethren, the na- 
tion has been left to its own solitary strivings; and debarred 
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palsy and old age, like Gulliver’s Struldbrugs, in the midst of its 
years. Compared with Greek literature, that of the Hindu isa 
labyrinth that leads no whither, we are continually retracing our 
steps in its mazes, and never seem to make any way. In the 
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Greek mind, as we have seen, we can trace the aay progress 
from the early mythology and heroic poems,—the Hercules 
in his cradle,—to its youth in the lyric poets, with all their 
passions flung into the present, “ drunk” (as Aristotle says of , 
the young man) “with youth as with wine ;” and|its manhood | 
in Thucydides, the dramatists and the philosophers, in whom 
the old imagination and feelings are subdued, not extinguished, 
while the reason, with its various powers, is exalted to its 
rightful supremacy. But in India there is no such history 
as this,—we begin with myth and dream, and alas! in these 
we end. Philosophy indeed there is, but it is wrapped in 
dream and fiction, based, not on fact and observation, but on 
imagination and theory ; and transcendent powers have beer 
wasted to no result in its pursuit; a drama there is, but it’ 
belies the name,” and instead of being based on real life, ang 
as the Greek drama, carrying the throbbing interests an 
passions of to-day into the world of still life in antiquity, an 
thus reproducing on the stage the stir and conflict of the ec- 
clesia, and bearing all men’s sympathies with it, the Indian 
drama languidly dallies with the loves and sorrows of an un- 
real hero, who moves in a glamour-land, like the Castle of 
Indolence, ot Tennyson’s “Lotus-eaters,” where 

All round about the languid air did swoon, 

Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 

And we long in vain amid all the artificial beauty for one 
reviving breath from the world of real life outside, like that 
sea-breeze, which, it has been well said, blows in the reader’s 
face from every page of the Odyssey. But history, even 
chronicle, there is none; and itis to this utter want of the 
-historic impulse that the mournful stand-still is to be traced 
For the absence of history betrays a fatal defect in the national 
charaeter, which has reproduced itself in the carelessness to 
truth and life, and the languid dreaminess, which meet us at 
every turn in the Indian mind. 

In Indian literature we never escape from legends. The 
Vedic Brahmanas abound with them, but of course in these we; 
should expect them, and here they are not out of place. But! 
legend haunts us wherever we go, to paralyse every research 
into Indian antiquities.] Without geography, without chron- 
 ology, we grope our way hopelessly in the dark,—unable 













+ Apaua, à Opáoc. " 

t Even Dr. Roth acknowledges (Ind. Stud. i. page 457,) that “the contradie: 
tions, with which the collector and arranger of the Greek heroic legends has to 
struggle, are siniple harmony and clearness, compared with the tangled skein, in 
which the arbitrary extravagances of the Indian poets have involved the tradi- 
tions of their old times." 
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to construct even a plausible theory to reconcile the incon- 
sistent details. In this dream-world, all seem contemporaries ; 
thus Vasishtha in the Vishnu Purana is the family priest of 
Tkshwaku, the first prince of the solar dynasty, while in the 
Harivansa he is introduced with Trisanku, Ikshwàkuws twenty- 
\gisth descendant! But “ Hindu mythology, with its bound- 
fess resources In supernatural machinery, and in the doctrine 
of transmigration, can reconcile all discrepancies, and get rid 
of all anachionisms, making any sage re-appear in a new form, 
at any juncture when his presence may be required, another 
and the same."* ‘The very existence of such a “ transparently 
indolent” dogma betrays the total absence of any historical 
impulse, or even of any sense of its deficiency, in the Hindu 
' mind, as left to its own unaided resources; and hence arises 
the importance of the historical element in their present edu- 
gation. Objectors may sneer at the cramming of the minds of 
ie pupils with mere facts and dates, but it is on these authen- 
tic details, that all after generalizations must at the last rest ; 
pand it is to the rigorous study of the facts of ancient history, 
as distinguished from its fables, that we must look as one main 
instrument to awaken the “lost” historical “sense” in the 
Hindu mind. Modern history alone cannot supply it, for it is 
only contemporary with Mohammedan India; behind it hes 
the old Indian world, to which all the national and religious 
feelings of the Hindu turn. We must prove to him that con- 
temporary with those very times, which produced his Brihmanas 
and his Rámáyan, in Greece and Palestine we can read with 
ever clearer light a record ef real events and persons; that at 
s very date which modern science fixes for his Veda, Moses 
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gud Joshua had already settled the Jews in the promised land ; 
that Solomon's temple was built before Manu had probably com- 
| piled his code; that Jewish annals give no barren names of dy- 
‘ nasties, but the full history of their kings down to the contem- , 
| poraries of Ajáta Satru and Sákya Muni; and that from the 
: fall of Jerusalem under Nebuchadnezzar, Greek history begins, 
‘and Herodotus inaugurates, that long line of authentic Euro- 
pean narrative, which runs on in an unbroken series to the 


present day. From the time of Solon, no age has been left 


* My, Muir, page 87. Compare also Mr, Hall’s remarks, in his preface to the 

. Saukhya Pravachana Bhashya, page 10, “rather than depart from the strictest 

letter of the theogonies, I have found the pundits disposed to fall back on their 

. $ grand solution of WI difficulties as to time, space and individuals, the transparent- 

ly indolent dogma of cyclical renovations of mundane events, These iterations 

{ admitting of an indefinite number of changes as to particulars, any body may at 

į last be every body; and it thus becomes a very easy matter to make light of 
Ps chronological sequence," 


SEPT., 1858. TZ. 
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without its witness, and century after century cam be exactly 
mapped out by the student, and for every period he ean turn 
to authors who wrote in the midst of the very dvents which 
they describe. Greek and Roman history in themselves may be 
useless to the Hindu, and he may ludicrously misapply them 
in relation to present times; but nothing can change the oug 
vital fact, that he learns to associate an authentic history an 
contemporary testimony with thosé very centuries, which his 
native literature had only taught him to look on as an age of 
mythology and marvel. 

India also has her long line of authors far eclipsing the 
antiquity of Greece, and rivalling the sacred writings of the 
Jews. Like the three hundred and forty-five statues, which | 
Herodotus beheld in the hall of the temple at Thebes, “ Piromis ; 
from Piromis,” “man from man,” the series reaches back, agd 
behind age, to the earliest times, tillit is lost in the darknes& 
of the past. But whatare these writings worth, when w 
look at them with the eye of the historian, or would construct 
an image of that India, whose name* was first known to 
Greece from the invasion of Xerxes, and which Herodotus 
thought of with wonder, as the most populous of the nations 
of the earth ; so that, in speaking of the Thracians, he only calls 
them “ the greatest of all known nations, except the Indians ?" 
For direct information, they are absolutely worthless; it is only 
their indirect allusions which give us any light at all. We 
grope in aland of shadows, like the tale of the American In- 
dian’s heavent where the traveller, wandering in a “ wood of 
shades,” grasps at the apparition 6f a stone, when alarmed by 
the phantom of a lion. Gods and heroes, nay, even poets, 
philosophers, and grammarians, are alike enveloped in a cloud 
of fable, which German erudition tries in vain to pierce. The 
founders of the six systems of philosophy are beings of mythology, 
not of the actual world; Kapila plays his part in the Rémay- 
ana, as an incarnation of Vishnu to destroy the myriad sons 
of Sagara; while to Patanjali is assigned the shape of a serpent, ; 
and he is said to have married Lulüpá whom he found in 
the hollow of a tree. Of the dramatist Kálidása nothing is | ° 
known, and we can hardly make an approximation to his date ; 
while to settle the age of the other great Hindu dramatist, we 
must have recourse, not to proper Indian sources, but the Raja 
Táranginí, or chronicle of Cashmire. Pánini is as mythical 
as the rest, although we might have thought thatga grammarian 
was a sufficiently prosaic character to escape being sublimated 


















* It first rises in Greek literature in ZEschylus, Suppl. 282, . 
+ Spectator, No. 56. 
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into a myth); it is only by the reports of Chinese travellers in 
india that wje can settle his date, or that of his fellow-labour- 
er Kátyáyana. It is as though in Greek literature, Plato and 
Aristotle w¢re mythological beings, and /Eschylus or Euclid as 
. unreal as Orpheus or Cecrops, and the Alexandrian school of 
waüanmar and criticism as dubious as the Argonautic expedition. 
The same uncertainty tracks us down to Mohammedan times; 
the life of Sankara Acharya, the great religious innovator, 
who lived ix the eighth century, A. D., is as fabulous as that of 
Vyasa, the ‘traditional arranger of the Vedas; and the court 
of king Bhoja of Dhárá, in the eleventh, with all the poets 
and scholars who flourished there, is no more a subject for his- 
: tory than the round table of our own Arthur. India owes all 
‘her history to foreigners, not to her native sons; “no date of a 
‘public event can be fixed before the invasion of Alexander, 
and no .cennected relation of the national transactions attempt- 
d until after the Mohammedan conquest,"* and, we may add, 
no ray of light was thrown on her real antiquity until she was 
brought under British sway. | 
The mere English reader can hardly conceive the effects of 
this total absence of historical data throughout Hindu litera- 
ture, or the extent to which the mania forlegendary explana- 
tions has spread. If a scholiast wishes to enforce the import- 
ance of the accents in the Veda, he gives us a legend as his 
one clenching argument. ** Indra slew Viswarüpa, the son 
* of Twashtri, the artist of the gods. Twashtri therefore did 
( * not invite him to the Soma sacrifice, and Indra, having caused 
| * a hindrance to the rite, cmwied off the Soma-juice by force and 
* drank it. The remainder of the Soma Twashtri consecrated 
by a hymn, intending it as an incantation against Indra, 
* Swáhá, prosper, (macte, ) Indra's smiter ;” but in his passionate 





* haste he misplaced the accent from the last to the first syllable, 


! * and thus reversed the meaning of the charm!” <A favourite 


i 
' epithet, in the Veda, for the Sun is * the golden-handed," which, 
' as Karain Sanskrit means “a ray" as well as “a hand," is a 
simple and striking metaphor, exactly corresponding to Pindars 
. 1 * golden haired” (xpvooróuns,) since ** hair?f. to a Greek was an 
i obvious metaphor for beams. But the taste of the Hindus de- 


manded a more literal explanation, and even in the Bráhmanas 


* Elphinstone. 


`d T Cf. gomet, kours, and Milton’s description, 
ix Tat fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the northern sky, and from its horrid kair 
Shakes pestilence and war, 
i We find the same idea in the Roman Catullus. 
——— faces splendidas quatiunt comas, 


--—— +. 
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we find the following prosaic degradation of tk 
figure, When the gods performed their sacrifici 
Savitri (the Sun,) the remains of the oblation, ca 
since he had placed himself in the station of 
superintending priest. He stretched out his h 
it, but they were unfit for such holy contact; : 
as it touched them, cut them off; and the gods 
deficiency, gave him hands of gold.* A less im 
haps equally significant instance occurs in the 
the well-known Meghadüta, or “cloud messe 
into English verse by "Professor Wilson. The gr 
poem is the banishment of a Yaksha, or demi-go 
the Deccan, for some neglect in his duty at 
( Swadhihara-pramatta. ) Surely none but Hin 
would have deemed it necessary to specify th 
vent a fable that he had been the warder 
Kuvera's garden, and, having quitted his pos 
had allowed Indra's elephant to commit a tresp: 
down the flower-beds. 

The legend, which we have given above, 
Sun's golden hands, is not without its interest 
of view. "The Sun's lost hands are restored in 
early Grecian legend, when ‘Tantalus, to p 
divinity, served up his son Pelops at the ba 
of the shoulder, which Ceres, absorbed in 
daughter, had eaten unawares, was replaced 
ivory. Thus far the Greek and Hindu lege: 
childish, and in fact the Greek is the more chil 
as the Hindu tale had originated in à fine ou 
feeling. But the Greek mind, as we have said, 
fables, or could only endure them by allegorisi 
deepeg meaning; and Pindar (born B. C. & 
very legend as immoral and therefore untrue. 

* are marvellous ; and myths, decked out with s 
* lead the credulous rumours of men astray. 

€ creates all that is sweet to mortals, overspreadi 
* oft makes the incredible believed; but aft 
€ wisest witnesses. And it is meet for man tos 
' * the gods things of good report; for thus the | 

A fertile source of the legends, which bec 
later days, is found, as we have seen above, ii 
of the Veda. Thus the original authority 
dwarf Avatér of Vishnu (which fills such an 


* This legend is found in the Kaushitaki Bréhmana, We 
iL p. 806—Cf. Wilson's Riavepa, v. i, p 51. 
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in Pauránik| legend) seems to be found 
of the Rig) Veda (1,22,17); ** Vishnu 

* three times he planted his foot; and 1 
collected in| the dust of his (foot-step.' 
identify Vishnu here with the sun, 
‘swith its rise, culmination, and setting: 
foundation 'is reared the later story o! 
suppliant dwarf. Weber traces the l 
and other: treasures hid in the oce 
and Asurs sought by churning it with 
for the churn and the serpent Vasuki 
texts in the Veda as this, (Rig v. i 
(Amritam) is in the waters; in the | 
herbs; therefore, divine priests, be pro 

` Similarly the highly figurative descriptions 
į the cloud, called Vritra or Ahi (the former 
@ li, to enclose, the second from han, to s 
‘the waters pent up in its bosom, have b 
a literal conflict m the Mahábhárata and 
great mass of the legends, which fil ever 
of course of non-Vaidik origin; they grew 
was an historical blank, and men’s instincts 
blank filled; though it were but with a po 
tions. In the same way, the Greeks knew 
he was to them, as to us, “ but a wandering 
longed to invest him with a personal history 
im the Pseudo-Herodotus’ life, the wild fic 
none knew how, to meet the demand. 
We now return to Mr. Muir’s volume; ¢ 
tailed illustration of our remarks, we sha 
^ on the origin of caste, and give an abstr: 
Hindu theories, which he brings forward fi 
All these sources, be it remembered, are, a 
belief, sacred and infallible; and from tl 
how far the Hindus themselves can supply 
the solution of the great problem in their h 
In the Veda, with the exception of o 
found, with a few verbal variations, in 
Sanhitás, there is no direct mention of cast 
Brahman is used in the sense of the su 
who holds the chief place among the sevei 
^ who officiate at the sacrifice; and although 
~~ Which are not unfrequently mentioned, are 
Scholiast as the four castes, and the out-cas! 
‘authority, the Nirukta or glossary of Vedi, 
thor, Yáska, Prof. M. Muller considers to h: 
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ivesa very different interpretation, as 
s, Gandharvas, Pitris, Gods,} Asuras and 
edie verse in which we have the four 
ned is the following. It occurs in that 
(the Purusha-Sikta,) in | which the 
sha) is represented as offered up in sa- 
nd the world is fashioned 'out of his] 


xd [or'offered up] Purusha, into how 

ivide him? What was his mouth ? What 

at were called his thighs and feet? 

as his mouth; the hájanya was made 
was the Vaisya was his thighs ; the 

tis feet. —— l 

produced from his mind; the sun from 

Agni from his mouth; and Váyu from his 


of this extract has been explained by S 

xcordance with the notion of later times, | ~~ 
been made the Brahman, &c.; but the ' 

(diets this, as ó&há “arms” is in the dual, 

factus) is in the singular, and can there- 

ruction, only agree with Rájanya: Mr. 
allegorical interpretation by the opening | 

yaka, “the dawn in truth is the head of | 

; thesun is the eye, the wind the breath, 

nouth, the year the body, &.” ‘With regard 

ymn itself, we add the following judgment 

Misc. Essays, 1. 309), as of course it bears 

its value as the earliest glimpse of the. 


e hymn is, in language, metre and style, 
the rest of the prayers with which it is 
a decidedly more modern tone, and must 
d after the Sanskrit language had been re- 
umar and rhythm perfected. The internal 
urnishes serves to demonstrate the import- 
compilation of the Vedas, in their present 
place after the Sanskrit language had ad- 
rustic and irregular dialect in which the 
sand prayers of the Veda was composed, 
] sonorous language in which the mytholo- audi 
d and profane, have been writtdh." x. 
original date of the Purusha Sükta, there 
ion that its allegorical allusion (as in the 
quoted, and many more such could be 
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added) has /furnished the basis for the later legend of the 

separate-crehtion of each caste from different limbs of Brahma. 

The Brihad Aranyaka mentions the creation of the four 

castes, but js silent as to their separate origin; hence perhaps 

we may conclude that this expansion of the myth had not 
^wyet come up, when it was composed. 

We find it in its full form in Manu, though with many of 
those inconsistencies as to its details,* which continually occur 
in the different parts of that work, and seem to prove that the 
Institutes are a compilation from various and sometimes con- 
flicting sources. The later Shástras continually reproduce 
this account, and from them it has gradually filtered through 

| the national mind, and become an integral part of its belief. 

With this mythological account, the European scholar has 
“of course nothing to do, except so far as it bears on the po- 
pular creed, and its history; to him, the two important in- 

-@ferences are, that (with one very doubtful exception,) the 
.-( caste system is not found in the Veda, and that the present 

belicf as to the separate origin of the four castes, is certainly 
unauthorised there. i 

But besides this mythological account, which has in later 
times so unduly preponderated, we find in various ancient 
works, others of a very different kind, the quasi-histori- 
cal; and it is these, to which modern research is naturally 
most attracted. They divide into two classes, both apparent- 
ly recognising the original equality of mankind; the one 
traces the rise of caste to a moral distinction, while the other 
associates its introduetiom with certain well-known names 
in the legendary cycle. The very existence of such contra- 

Syiictory solutions of the problem, reveals to us the heteroge- 

.^ neous nature of the materials whieh compose the ancient Hindu 
literature. . 

The first of these quasi-historical accounts is given in the 
Sánti Parva of the Mahabharat. Yudhishthira asks his uncle 
Dhishma to describe the creation and destruction of the world, 
the formation of living creatures, the cause of caste, &c. 
Bhishma replies by narrating an “ ancient story,” to the 
effect that the sage Dharadwája, beholding the great Rishi 
Bhrigu sitting on the peak of Kailása, had proposed to him 
a series of questions on these very points ; and the Rishi’s 
answers are now repeated to solve Yudhishthira’s doubts. 


5 * 
map e yenga m part ter n um ane 


M * Thus in i. 3$ we have Brahmá's separate creation of the four castes, but iu 
Ui 99 we find that men were produced at another stage of the creation by tho 
Maharshis, the third in succession from Brahmá. And again in xii, 43, &c. we 
"have a very different classification of creatures, according to the three qualities, 
and Kshatriyas and some Bráhmans occupy the same grade while other 
Bríbhmans occupy two of the higher classes, Bee Muir, p.p. 16-18. 
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classes of creatures determined ? 
* Bhrigu replies; There is no distinction of castes; this 





* Bhrigu speaks: Brahmá thus formerly created the Pra- 
jápatis, his own sons, distinguished by his own enjergy and in 
splendour equalling the sun and fire. The lord then formed 
truth, righteousness, devotion, the eternal Veda, virtuous prac- 
tice, and purity for the attainment of heaven. He also formed 
the Devas, Dánavas, Gandharvas, Daityas, Ásurs......and men, 
Bráhmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sádras,and alliother casteg 
of living creatures. The colour* of the Brahmans was white, 
that of the Kshatriyas red, that of the Vaisyas yellow, and 
that of the Südras black. 

* Bharadwája here rejoins; If the class of the four castes | 
is distinguished by their colour, then we perceive in all ; 
the castes a confusion of caste (or colour). Desire, anger, 
fear, cupidity, grief, anxiety, hunger, fatigue, prevail over 
all; by what then is caste distinguished ? They have in com-/ 
mon all the bodily secretions, with phlegm, bile, and blood ; 
and the bodies of them all decay; by what then is caste 
distinguished ? There are innumerable kinds of things mov- 
ing and stationary; how is the caste of all these different 






whole world is from Brahmá ; for having been formerly creat- 
ed by him, it became separated into castes-in consequence 
of works. Those red-limbed twice-born, who were fond of 
sensual pleasures, fiery, irascible, prone to daring, and who 
had forsaken their duties, fell into the condition of Kshatriyas. 
The yellow twice-born, who derived their livelihood from 
cows and agriculture, and did notepractise their duties, fell 
into the state of Vaisyas, The twice-born, who were black 
and had lost their purity, who were addicted to violence and 
lying, who were covetous, and subsisted by all kinds of work, 
fell into the position of Südras. Being thus separated by these 
their works, the twice-born became of other castes. Reli- 
gious ceremonies and sacrifice have not been always forbidden 
toall these. Thus these four castes, whose speech is from 
DBrahmá,t were formerly instituted by Brahma, but by their 
cupidity fell into ignorance. Brahmans are dependent on 
the Veda ; their devotion does not perish, while they constantly 
maintain the Veda, its observances and rules. The Veda was 





* Varna means “caste” and “colour,” — a very pregnant etymology, when we 


connect it with the Veda's * white complexioned friends of Indra,” and the dark 


followers of Vritra, “the neglectors of sacrifice.” d 


1 
H 
i 
t 


+ Weber would translate this * Brahmanical” (Ind Stud. ti. 194), and accept 


itas a proof that the Sudras spoke the same language originally as the other casts 
—as if a legend of the Máhabhárata were as scrupulously accurate in its detáils 
and weighed its words as carefully as Thucydides ! 
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created the chief of all things ; they who do not know it are 
no Brahmans. Of these there are many other classes of 
different sorts in different places, Pisdchas, Rákshasas, Pretas, 
various classes of Mlechhas, who have lost all knowledge, 
sacred and profane, and follow whatever observances they 
* please." 

This is, 3n many respects, a very remarkable passage, and, 
whatever historical value we may attach to it, it evidently 
(to quote Mir. Muir) reveals ** afair and moderate writer, who 
* had just views of the essential unity of mankind, and of the 
* superiority of moral distinctions to any factitious divisions of 
* a social character.” 

Mr. Muir's second chapter is devoted to a survey of the 
various passages which. connect the origin of caste with some 
yarticular individuals, and thus attempt to fix a period of its 
beginning; we have only space for a brief analysis of the subject, 

d must refer our readers to the volume itself for the full 
details, as well as for the succeeding chapters on the early 
contests between the sacerdotal and military castes, 

Manu Vaivaswata stands as the legendary head of the great 
solar dynasty, but among his sons and descendants we find 
a great variety of castes. Thus one son Prishadra becomes a’ 
Sádra, through killing his guru's cow ; another, Karüsha, is 
the ancestor of the powerful Kshatriyas, the Kárüshas ; from 
a third sprang Kshatriyas who obtained brahmanhood, while 
a * fourth became a Vaisya by his works." From another son or 
grandson Nabhága sprang the illustrious line of the Angirasas, 
Kshatriyas by birth, but*Drahmans by profession, a school 
' of warrior priests, who are associated in early legend with the 

prganization, and perhaps the institution, of the worship of . 
. ‘fire among the Hindus. 
| In the great lunar dynasty, descended from Purürayas, we 

| find the same unmistakeable traces of a long’ passed social re- 
! volution, but whose especial details are for ever hidden by 
| that best of all secret-keepers, Time.  Purüravas himself is 
4 
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said to have instituted the three sacred fires, as well as other 

changes in the ancient faith. ** Formerly,” says the Bhágavata 

| Purána, “ there was only one Veda, the sacred monosyllable 
€ Om, the essence of all speech, only one God, Náráyan, one fire : 

* andone caste ; from Purüravas eame the triple Veda, in the 

_ _ * beginning of the Tretaage. By fire, whom he had taken as his 

~~ son, the king qttained the heaven of the Gandharvas.” The Mahá- 

"Uhárata also mentions his institution of the three fires, and it 

seems implied in a verse of the Rig Veda; but -the later epic 

treats the hero as anti-Drahmanieal, and overthrown by a sacer- 

dotal curse. “ Being straightway cursed by the incensed Rishis, 

SEPT., 1858. x’ 
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* he perished, this covetous monarch, who from pride of power 
* had lost his understanding." Ec 

The fourth descendant of Purüravas was Gihritsamada ; 
** from him,” says the Vishnu Purána, “ was descended Sau- 
naka, who originated the four castes ;" or as thé Harivansa 
expresses it, “ from him sprang the Saunakas, Brahmans 
* Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras.” Other accounts in th 
Mahabharata, with that characteristic lubricity which renders 
the study of Indian antiquities so hopeless, give Ghritsamada 
a very different parentage, and make Saunaka his descendant 
in the thirteenth generation. The twentieth in descent from 
Ghritsamada’s brother, is Bhargabhümi, and of himagain it is 
said, by more than one authority, that he originated the system 
of four castes. 

Again Bali, a descendant from Purtiravas, by a differen 
line, has the same mysterious celebrity, and he is said to have 
obtained from Brahmá himself “ the boon that he shoul 
* establish the four fixed castes.” 

The precise meaning of these dark allusions will never be 
on but they must originally have had a meaning of some 

ind. 

* They prove that, according to the traditions received by 
the compilers of the ancient legendary history of India 
(traditions so general and undisputed as to prevail over even 
their strong hierarchical prepossessions,) Brahmans and Ksha- 
triyas were, at least in many cases, originally descended from 
one and the same stock. The European critic can have no 
difficulty in receiving these obsctire accounts as true in their 
literal sense; though the absence of precise historical data 
may leave him without any other guide than speculation td 
assist him in determining the process, by which a community, 
originally composed, for the most part, of one uniform element, 
was broken up into different ranks and professions, separated 
from each other by impassable barriers. On the other hand, 
the possibility of this common origin of the different castes, | 
though firmly based on tradition, appeared in later times so | 
incredible or so unpalatable, to some of the compilers of the 
Puranas, that we find them attempting to explain away the 
facts which they record, by statements such as we have en- 
countered in the case of the kings Rathitara and Bali, that 
their progeny was begotten on their wives by the sages Angiras., 
and a, or by the introduction of a méraculous ele- V- 
ment in the story, as we have seen in one of the legends re- 
garding Ghritsamada.”* 
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* Muir, p. 57. 
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On a rewiew of these various conflicting theories, which 
the Hindu mind has put forth at different times, to explain 
the most interesting problem in its history —it needs little cri- 
tical skill to; determine, that as far as history is concerned, 
these legentls are all nothing worth. Except perhaps the 
~gneagre names of those of the third class, they represent no 

‘eal events, they are dissociated from all actual space and 

time; they wre simply the offspring of a lawless imagination, 
^ which found the whole past a tabula rasa, on which to paint 
/ atits will. \They are dust in the balance against one fact of 

ethnology, or one root of the Indo-Germanic tongue. 

It is only from comparative philology and a rigorous cross- 
examination of every dialect of India, that we can hope for 

' any real light on India's early history. We shall then perhaps 
be able to interpret, with something like certainty, those ob- 
sure but constantly recurring allusions in the Veda to “ dark” 
feribes and “white” tribes, of hostile language and religion, 
who were then contending for the country. It is not from 







^^ native sources that any definite information is to be gained; 


j their scattered hints can only be of use to confirm our foreign 

researches. In Arya and Dasyu, with their respective Indo- 
. Germanic and Turanian relations (if we may venture to speak 
confidently on what is still the subject of investigation and 
discussion) will be found the key to much, that, viewed from the 
Hindu side alone, is “darker than the darkest oracle.” As 
| the Veda is subjected to the rigorous scrutiny, of Europe, and 





confronted with the other extant monuments of the old world's 
belief, it will be forced to break its sullen silence, and, one by 
one, yield up ‘to us its secrets. But it is no spontaneous wit- 
Ness has no perennial gush of narrative, like the epics, and 
_’Purdnas; it has closed its lips as doggedly as Iago, and only 
: science with its systematic torture can make it speak. —, 
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IE is not alone by * sublime lives” of action that great mer 
-.L leave their footprints on the sands of time. ‘The lives 
of some of the greatest of men have been cither wholly 
insignificant, or full of pernicious example ; the personal career 
of Shakespear seems to become less interesting the more we ; 
learn of it; while that of Goethe, about whom so much has |! 
been written; is chiefly deserving of study as shewing what | 
the student should avoid. To pursue Mr. Longfellow's nautic / 
cal metaphor, its brilliancy is that of a lighthouse on a fatefuk 
shore. Others there have been, such as Socrates and Samuel 
Johnson, who have not even influenced men by their writings 
but whose mark will never be effaced, left as it was by the 
apparently ephemeral effect of convivial discourse. In the 
Constable Bourbon, and in Wallenstein (among other less 
remarkable cases), we have men who, with every capacity for 
great and good conduct, seem to have been led, principally 
by ill-fortune, by a mere want of common luck, into positions 
where they earn an imperishable, though equivocal, fame from 
disaster and offence. 
- Undoubtedly a man of action is as much more entitled than 
a writer of equal calibre to our personal admiration, as work 
is more noble than words; but-the world has had a few charac- 
ters—a very few, and of whom she was not br grain 
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distinguished themselves more by the capacity for greatnes 
than for its exhibition in any classified manner; of whom 
their moral aroma of character is the true embalmment, so as 
to attest the truth of old Shirley’s saying: | 
4 
! 
j 


"5 the memory of the Just 
* Smells sweet, and blossoms even in the dust." 





It is this apostolic virtue and singleness of heart that appear 
to constitute the great interest, which attaches itself to the 
memory of Thomas Arnold. Not a witty or stimulating 
talker, for that he wanted the many-sided sympathy which 
has covered the sins of many a worse man; not a first-force 
scholar, his ** Rome” being chiefly a faithfu$ gleaning in Y* 
the fields of Niebuhr, and his Thucydides chiefly valued for its 
earnest grasp of physical, geographical features; certainly 
not a popular theologian, with’ his latitudinarian explanations, 
and his puzzling bursts of ecclesiology; not even a complete 
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It is by no means purposed to retrace. the In, 
that has been done by Canon Stanley, and his bo. 
one's hands, ‘To those who seek a clear resumé, wen 
mend the .notiċe of the work, whose name heads’ our" 
published in a late * Quarterly Review,” and ascribed t 
accomplished author of the “ Hand-Book of Spain.” J 
is not without interest that we Anglo-Indians of 185° 
survivors of the deluge—can reflect on the man ( 
work. A few extracts, and a brief epitome of “ Tom 7 
school days” will shew us the system of Rugby under 
a few contemporaneous sxetches will shew the p 


, Rugby in India. 


Tom Brown is the son of a country gentleman y 
of White Horse, who, after the usual incidents of / 
hood, is sent to Rugby at the age of eleven, 
Arnold had assumed charge of the school | 
this period it had been a large- grammar-school oi 
stamp—like Repton, Tonbridge or Shrewsbury— 


‘Dr. Wooll, a gentleman of short stature and shor 


immortalized by the school-boys in the epigram," 
and little Wooll," so constant was the wailing of the 
The mind of Arnold was impetuous, one-sided, an^ 
righteous; and the system of his predecessor, bc 
inadequate ard as being old, was sure to dissatis" 
writer well r “embers a conversation he had x 


-of the Doctor himself a Master in the school, ii 


which he (the pil) respectfully enquired, “ w; 


'" was tobe m sa Bishop.” ** Never" was the 


reply; “he is foo crotchetty.” Arnold’s me 
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hall not be 
ers eunning" . 
.e, to have 
ightful men 
rain, in her 
said, ** what- 
“any part of the 
«d on what important 
«upon to enter." And 
„noii the scholars of Rugby were 
«Usually distinguished in the high places 
even there, thé influence is known tos 
¡ány of Arnold’s alumni being now employed 
X education in their turn—like the new head | 
_farlborough, Mr. Bradley—and others engaged in 

g tor important periodicals, like the ** Saturday Review ;” 

fe field of the middle classes and petite noblesse of England 

‘fly found in her colonies and dependencies. 

\old was not the only person who, in the reforming 
‘of 1829, when he first went to Rugby, had a feeling 
{the then obtaining public-school system.. Many of 
‘als of those days, indeed, went further than he did. 

‘sentiments shall be stated in his own language. “ The, 
1e said on first coming, “is quite enough to employ 
‘love of reform; and it is much pleasanter to think? 
`h you may yourself hope to relieve, than those with ^... 
^h you can give nothing but vain wishes and ; 
eee. * There is enough of Toryism in my nature [| 
) very apt to sleep contentedly over things as’ ' 
id therefore I hold it to be most true kindness, 
one directs my attention to points in the school, 

£ alleged to be going on ill.” * The perpetual 

én of changes," continues the biograpber, “ which 
"from this, was by many objected to as excessive, and 

to endanger the stability of his whole system. 
‘very morning, it was said of him, with the im- 
t everything is an open question." `-But rapid as + 
alterations to which the details jf his system," 
; the general principles remain: fixed, What 
'are now to see. ~ 
with an effort to * have nothing ó do with boar- 
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= April 24, 1828,) he soon came to 
eep boarding houses, This was one 
dom from surveillance, which was so 
the old system. . But he went farther ; 
‘arry into the playing-field, the same 
‘be exercised by the Masters in the, 
his doubts, but the public opinion ran 
which had so many features of tyranny 
W, that the whole system was denoun- 
he delighted to stand forth as its cham- 


med a class of “pecera between the 

‘the boys” but his Prepostors were 

oung prigs with grey heads on green 

? he said in à sermon, “the common 

svere looked upon as a hind of Masters, 

48,4 be deluded and eluded. The Prepos- 

o of words*—obtained habits of command, 

ies, the genial sympathies of their time of life ; 
iges were gained at the expense of many of 
dunity. But, farther, there were other advan- 
system," gained à coup de garçon; that is to say, 
j whom ** there was not one in the set whom you .. 
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which indeed they, and most of us, are better without. Talbots and 
Stinleys, St. Maurs, and such-like folk, have led armies and made 
laws time out of mind; but those noble families would be somewhat 
astounded—if the accounts ever came to be fairly taken—to find how 
small their < for England has been by the side of that of the 
“Browns. 
“ ‘These latt 
sung by poet, 
vates," having 
not having bee 
holding on tigh 
fonndation of ti 
goes on its way, 

. like other wron 
"writer having, f 
yer, and morec 


din eminently rc 
» far as in hi 
f to the pile. 
' . *"Iowever, geW reader, or simple reader, whichever you may be, 
lest you should bied to waste.your precious time upon these pages, 
I make so bold as at once to tell you the sort of folk you’l have to 
meet and put up with, if you and I are to jog on comfortably together. 
You shall hear at once what sort of folk the Browns are, at least my 
branch of them ; and then, if you don’t like the sort, why cut the con- 
cern at once, and let you and I cry quits before either of us can grum- 
ble at the other. 
. “Jn the first place, the Browns are a fighting family. One may ques- 
‘tion their wisdom, or wit, or beauty, but about their fight there can be 
no question. Wherever hard khocks of any kind, visible or invisible, 
“Are going, there the Brown who is nearest must shove in his carcase. 
a these carcases for the most part answer very well to the charac- 
Prteristic propensity : they are a square-headed and snake-necked gen- 
: eration, broad in the shoulder, deep in the chest, and thin in the 
` flank, carrying no lumber. Then for clanship, they are as bad as 
Highlanders ; it is amazing the belief they have in one another. With 
them there is nothing like the Browns, to the third and fourth genera- 
.tion. “ Blood is thicker than water,” is one of their pet sayings. 
They can't be happy unless they are always meeting one another. 
Never were such people for family gatherings, which, were you a 
stranger, or sensitive, you might think had better not have been 
gathered together. For during the whole time of their being together, 
they luxuriate in telling one another their minds on whatever subject 
..-. burns up; and their minds are wonderfully antagonist, and all their 
opinions are Sownright beliefs. Till you've been among them 
some time and understand them, you can’t think but that they 
are quarrelling. Not a bit of it; they love and respect one an- 
other ten times the more after a good sct family arguing bout, and 
go back, one to his curacy, another to his chambers, and another to 
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ndeed, have, until the present generation, rarely been 
chronicled by sage. They have wanted their “ sacer 
en too solid to rise to the top by themselves, and 
argely gifted with the talent of catching hold of, and 
whatever good things happened to be going,——the ` 
prtunes of so many noble families. But the world 
nd the wheel turns, and the wrongs of the Browns, 
seem in a fair way to get righted. And this present 
nany years of his life, been a devout Brown-worship- 
1aving the honour of being nearly connected with 
table brangh of the great Brown family, is anxious 
to help the wheel over, and throw his stone on 
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his regiment, freshened for work, and more than ever ponvinced that 
the Browns are the height of company.” | ; 

This spirit eminently influenced Rugby during Arnold's 
time. The merchants of Liverpool, the manufacturers of 
Manchester, bankers, brewers, and professiogf nen, these 
sent their sons in hundreds, till the school Idc over; bu 
of “swells” there were but few, of whom o$- the present 
Lord Stanley, may be claimed for the purposes] this article, 
being the deservedly popular President of th¥jindia Board, 
or rather; Secretary of State for India, and arbi of our desti- 
nies. There went a story, true or well i ted, how the 
highest-placed and loveliest of England's duchefses had come : 
down to Rugby, entered: the Doctors stud thrown her- | 
self at his feet, and with dishevelled hair an oken accents, 
implored him to admit her eldest son as a pt in the school 
* Madam," so the reply rz« in school-hoy : “my school 
* 1s for another class, the Marquis and my bo vuld spoil on 
* another,” and he bowed out her weeping G This is a ^ 
little inconsistent with the young Stanley "Wifidmussion; but 
its very currency shews what was the feeling. 

So far as the glorification of the middle class goes, the 
scope of Tom Brown shall not be meddled with here. Mr. Par- 
ker’s thrilling story, of the “ Empire of the Middle Classes” 
ought not to be so soon forgot; if Anglo-Indians have a 
spark of partriotism for their second country—she who gives 
them focd and clothing, and a field of honor denied by the land . 
of their birth—it will be linked with pride in their class, | 
and sympathy for a great midüle-class school: the slight | 
strain of something akin to cant in its pages, here and there/ 
is less agreeable, but must be fairly exhibited in extracts fron! 
the book, if the book is to be fairly represented. 

We have said that the beginning is taken up with the hero’s 
early training. Ninety-six pages are so oceupied; and it is | 
only when we land him at Rugby, that we feel the real interest 
of the book to begin. The school and school-house foot-ball 
match is capitally described, and fairly launches Tom on the 
Microcosm :— 

tt There is a slight move forward of the school-house wings; a shout 
of * Axe you ready ?” and loud affirmative reply. Old Brooke takes 
half-a-dozen quick steps, and away goes the ball spinning towards the 
School goal ; seventy yards before it touches ground, and at no point 
above twelve or fifteen feet high, a model kick-off ; @nd the Sehod 
house cheer and rush on ; the ballis returned, and they meet it aud 
drive it back amongst the masses of the School already in motion. 
Then the two sides close, and you can see nothing for minutes but 
a swaying crowd of boys, ab ene point violently agitated. That is 
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where the ball is, and there are the keen players to be met, and the 

glory and the lhaid knocks to be got : you hear the dull thud thud of 

the ball, and the shouts of “ Off your side,” * Down with him,” “ Put 

him over,” “ Bravo.” This is what we call a scrummage, gentlemen, 

and the first scrummage in a School-house match was no joke in the 
"yy Consulship of Plaacus. 

* But see! it has broken; the ball is driven out on the School-house 
side, and a rush of the School carries it past the School-house 
players-up. “ I@k out in quarters,” Brooke's and twenty other voices 
ring out ; no neg to call tho’, the School-house captain of quarters has 
caught it of the bound, dodges the foremost School-boys, who are 
heading the rush, and sends it back with a good drop-kick well inte 

, the enemy’s country. And then follows rush upon rush, and scrum- 
| mage upon scrummuge, the ball now driven through into the School- 
house quarters, and now into the School goal; for the School-house 
"have not lost the advantage which the kick-off and a slight wind gave 
them at the outset, and are slightly “ penning” their adversaries. 
You say, you don’t see much in it all;-nothing but a struggling 
mass of boys, and a leather ball, which seems to excite them all to 
great fury, as a red rag does a bull. My dear sir, à battle would look 
much the same to you, except that the boys would be men, and the 
balls iron ; but a battle would be worth your looking at for all that, 
aud so is a foot-ball match. You can't be expected to appreciate the 
delicate strokes of play, the turns by which a game is lost and won, — 
it takes an old player to do that, but the broad philosophy of foot-ball 
you can understand if you will. Come along with me a little nearer, 
and let us consider 1t together. 

* The ball has just fallen again where the two sides are thickest, and 
they close rapidly around it in a serummage ; it must be driven thr ough 
now by force or skill, till it films out on one side or the other. Look 

pe differently the boys face it! Here come two of the bull-dogs, 






»ursting through the outsiders ; in they go, straight to the heart of the 
scrummage, bent on driving that ball out on the opposite side. That 
1 is what they mean to do. My sons, my sons! you are too hot ; you 
have gone past the ball, and must struggle now right throtgh the 
. scrummage, and get round and back again to your own side, before 
you can be of any further use. Here comes young Brooke ; he goes 
in as straight as you, but keeps his head, and backs and bends, holding 
himself still behind the ball, and driving it furiously when he gets the 
chance. Take a leaf out of his book, you young chargers. Here 
comes Speedicut, and Flashman the School-house bully, with shouts 
and great action. Won't you two come up to young Brooke, after 
locking up, by the School-house fire, with “ Old fellow, wasn’t that 
just a splendid scrummage by the three trees I". But he knows you, 
and so do we. * You don’t really want to drive that ball through that 
scrummage, chancing all hurt for the glory of the School-house-—but 
to make us think that’s what you want—a vastly different thing ; and 
fellows of your kidney will never go through mors than the skirts of 
a scrummage, where it’s all push and no ‘kicks ug. We respect boys 
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who keep ont of it, and don’t sham going in ; but jyou—we had 
rather not say what we think of you. ; 

* Then the boys who are bending and watching om the outside, 
mark them—they are most useful players, the dodgers’: who seize on 
the ball the moment it rolls ont from amongst the chargers, and away 
with it across to the opposite goal ; they seldom go into the scrummage, 
but must have more coolness than the chargers : as endless as are boys, 
characters, so are their ways of facing or not facing: à scrummage at 
foot-ball. : 

* Three-quarters of an hour are gone ; first windS@are failing, and 
weight and numbers beginning to tell Yard by zard the School- 
hiouse have been driven back, contesting every inch of ground. The 
bull-dogs are the colour of mother earth from shoulder to ankle, , 
except young Brooke, who.has a marvellous knack of keeping his legs. j 
The School-house are being penned in their turn, and now the ball is 
behind their goal, under the Doctor's wall. The Doctor and some of, 
his family are there looking on, and seem as anxious as any boy for 
the success of the School-house. We get a minute's breathing tim 
before old Brooke kicks out, and he gives the word to play strongly fur 
touch, by the three trees. Away goes the ball, and the bull-dogs after 
it, and in another minute there is a shout of “ In touch,” “ Our ball.” 
Now’s your time, old Brooke, while your men are still fresh. Ie 
stands with the ball in his hand, while the two sides form in deep lines 
opposite one another : he must strike it straight out between them, 
The lines are thickest close to him, but young Brooke and two or 
three of his men are shifting up further, where the opposite line is 
weak. Old Brooke strikes it out straight and strong, and it falls oppo- 
site his brother. Hurra! that rush has taken it right through the 
School-line, and away past the three trees, far into their quarters, and | + 
young Brooke and the bull-dogs are close upon it. The School leaders |} 
rush back shouting “ Look out in goal,” and strain every nerve ^ 





catch him, but they are after the fleetest foot in Rugby. There they 

go straight for the School goal-posts, quarters scattering before them. V. 
One after another the bull-dogs go down, but young Brooke holds on. ! 
“ He if down. No! along stagger, but the danger is past ; that was 
the shock of Crew, the most. dangerous of dodgers. And now heis ‘ 
close to the School goal, the ball not three yards before him. There 

is a hurried rush of the School fags to the spot, but no one throws him- 
self on the ball, the only chance, and young Brooke has touched it 
right under the School goal-posts. 

“The School leaders come up furious, and administer toco to the ^ ~ 
wretched fags nearest at hand ; they may well be angry, for it is all, 
Lombard-street to a China orange that the School-house kick a goal 
with the ball touched in such a good place. Old Brooke of course 
will kick it ouf}-but who shall catch and place it? Call Crab Jones. 
Here he comes, sdunterirfg along with a straw in his mouth, the queer- 
est, coolest fish in.Rugby : if he were tumbled into the moon this 
minute, he would just pick himself up without taking his hands out 
of is pockets or turning a hair. But it is a moment when the boldest 
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charger's heats beats quick. Old Brooke stands with the ball under 
his arm motioning the School back ; he will not kick-out till they 
are all in goal,;behind the posts ; they are all edging forwards, inch 
by inch, to geti nearer for the rush at Crab Jones, who stands. there in 
front of old Brooke to catch the ball. If they can reach and destroy 
4. him before he tatches, the danger is over ; and with one and the same 
"Rush they will carry it right away to the School-house goal. Fond 
hope ! it is kicked ont and caught beautifully. Crab strikes his heel T 
into the ground, to mark the spot where the ball was caught, beyond 
which the school line may not advance ; but there they stand, five 
deep, ready to rush the moment the ball touches the ground. Take 
plenty of room ! don't give the rush a chance of reaching you ! place 
.16 true and steady ! Trust Crab Jones—he has made a small hole with 
his heel for the ball to lie on, by which he is resting on one knee, with 
' his eye on old Brooke. “Now!” Crab places the ball at the word, 
“sold Brooke kicks, and it rises slowly and truly as the School rush 


forward. ! 
j « Then à moment's pause, while both sides look up at the spinning 
bal. There it flies, straight between the two posts, some five feet 
^ above the cross-bar, an unquestioned goal ; and a shout of real genuine 
joy rings out from the School-house players up, and a faint echo of 
it comes over the close from the goal-keepers under the Doctor's wall. 
A. goal in the first hour —such a thing hasn't. been done in the School- 
house match this five years.” - 


Our next extract is not quite so pleasing. There has been 

singing in the School-house hall, and “ old Brooke, the cock of 

* the house," wishes to improve the occasion in a farewell 

speech, before taking leave of them; he is going to quit 

School for the University... Passing over an eulogium on the 

- beer provided for supper, which is utterly opposed to our 
ersonal recollections, we come to this :— 


* And mind now, I say again, look out for squalls, if you will go 

{ your own way, and that way ain't the Doctor's, for it'll lead to grief. You 
all know that I’m not the fellow to back a Master through thitk and 
thin. If I saw him stopping foot-ball, or cricket, or bathing, or spar- 

. ing, Pd be as ready as any fellow to stand up about it. But he 
don't ——he encourages them ; didn’t you see him out to-day for half-an- 
hour watching us ?" (loud cheers for the Doctor ;) “ and he's a strong 
true man, and a wise one too, and a public-school man too." (cheers.) 

* And so let's stick to him, and talk no more rot, and drink his health 

„as the head of the house." (Loud cheers.) * And now I've done blowing 
up, and very glad I am to have done. But it’s a solemn thing tobe 
thinking of leaving a place which one has lived in and loved 
Cw for eight yeaf&s ; and if one can say a word for the good of the 
„^ old house at such a time, why, it should be said, whether bitter or 
sweet. If I hadn't been proud of the house and you—-aye, no one 
knows how proud—I shouldn't be blowing you up. “And now let's 
set to singing. But before I sit down I must give you a toast to be 
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drunk with three-times-three and all the honors. It's ‘a toast which 
1 hope every one of us, wherever he may go hereafter, will never fail 
to drink, when he thinks of the brave bright days of his boyhood. 
Ws a toast which should bind us all together, and to those who've 
gone before, and who'll come after us here. It is the dear old School- 
house—the best house of the best school in England !” l * 
v 


It may fairly be doubted whether such a speech would hav 
been ventured upon at Rugby at all in those early days; much 
less received with “ rapturous applause ;” but it was necessary 
to shew the boys in their conventional character of incipient 
Bishop Selwyns, combining the utmost amount of out-doorish- 
ness and, pluck, with strong manifestations of holiness and 
devout contemplation; a mixture, as has been remarked, of | 
** Bells Life,” and the ** Whole Duty of Man," a doubling of the 
parts of St. Francis Xavier, and the Clerk of Copmanhursty’ 
This is the model Arnold boy, and, when found, should ceri 
tainly be taken a note of; only there are not many of them; 
the things being, for the most part, incompatible. We can call 
to mind many giants at foot-ball and at cricket; many whose 
studious and sober youth gave promise of a useful (if some- 
what priggish) manhood; but we cannot remember more than 
three instances.of men who, in any great degree, united the 
two. Meanwhile we must pass on with "Tom's adventures, not 
mis-stating, nor undervaluing what is really an extraordinary 
result, if the combination has been even partly produced as it 
undoubtedly has. "Tom goes to chapel, and the event happens 
to him which was to many so important, “the first sermon 
from the Doctor :” ° 


* More worthy pens than mine have described that scene. The ae 





pulpit standing out by itself above the School seats. The tall gallan 
form, the kindling eye, the voice, now soft as the low notes of a flute, ^n 
now clear and stirring as the call of the light infantry bugle, of him | 
who stood there Sunday after Sunday, witnessing and pleading for his : 
Lord, the King of righteousness and love and glory, with whose spirit 
he was filled, and in whose power he spoke. The long lincs of young 
faces, rising tier above tier down the whole length of the chapel, from 
the little boy's who had just left his mother, to the young man's whe. 
was going out next week into the great world rejoicing in his strength. 
It was a great and solemn sight, and never more so than at this time 
of year, when the only lights in the chapel were in the pulpit and at 
the seats of the prepostors of the week, and the soft twilight stole 
over the rest of the chapel, deepening into darkness in the high gallery 
behind the organ. i d T" 
“But what was it after all which seized and held these three °° 
hundred boys, dragging them out of themselves, willing or unwilling, 
for twenty minutes, on Sunday afternoons? ‘True, there always werd 
boys scattered up and down the School], who in heart and head were 
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worthy to hear and able to carry away the deepest and wisest words 
there spoken. ;But these were a minority.always, generally a very 
small one, oftón so small a one as to be countable on the fingers of 
your hand. What was it that moved and held us, the rest of the 
three hundred j reckless childish boys, who feared the Doctor with all 
our hearts, and very little besides in heaven or earth: who thought 
nore of our sets in the School than of the Church of Christ, and put 
the traditions of Rugby and the public opinion of boys in our daily 
life above the laws of Ged? We couldn't enter into half that we 
heard ; we hadu't the knowledge of our own hearts or the knowledge 
of one another ; and little enough of the faith, hope, and love needed 
to that end. But we listened, as all boys in their better moods will 
listen (aye, and men too for the matter of that,) to a man who we felt 
to be, with all his heart and soul and strength, striving against what- 

'- ever was mean and unmanly and unrighteous in our little world. It 
was not the cold clear voice of one giving advice and warning from ° 
serene heights to those who were struggling and sinning below, but 
ie warm living voice of one who was fighting for us and by our 
/ sides, and calling on us to help him and ourselves and one another. 
~~ And so, wearily and little by little, but surely and steadily on the 
whole, was brought home to the young boy, for the first time, the 
meaning of his life: that it was no fool’s or sluggard’s paradise into 
which he had wandered by chance, but a battle-field ordained from of 
old, where there are no spectators, but the youngest must take his side, 
and the stakes are life and death. And he who roused this conscious- 
ness in them, showed them at the same time, by every word he spoke 
ii the pulpit, and by his wile daily life, how that battle was to 
be fought ; and stood there,,aCore them their fellow-soldier and the 
captain of their band. ag ‘true sort of captain, too, for a boy's 
army, one who had no mis-gwvings and gave no uncertain word of 
yes and, let who would yield or make truce, would fight the fight 






mt (so every boy felt) to the last gasp and thé last drop of blood. Other 
sides of his character might take hold of and influence boys here 
and there, but it was this thoroughness and undaunted courage, which 
more than anything else won his way to the hearts of the great mass 
of those on whom he left his mark, and made them believe first in 
him, and then in his Master. f 
-  “ It was this quality above all others which moved such boys as 
our hero, who had nothing whatever remarkable about him except 
excess of boyishness ; by which I mean animal life in its fullest meas- 
ure, good nature and honest impulses, hatred of injustice and mean- 
. ness, and thoughtlessness enough to sink a three-decker. And so, 
during the next two years, in which it was more than doubtful whe- 
ther he would get good or evil from the School, and before any steady 
™ purpose or pri&eiple grew up in him, whatever his week's sins and 
-shortcomings might have been, he hardly ever left the chapel on Sun- 
day evenings without a serious .resolve to stand by and follow the 
Doctor, and a feeling that it was only cowardice (the incarnation of 
all other sins in such a boy's mind) which hindered him from doing so 
with all his heart." 
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This is, we think, very fine, an almost unique description of a 
good man’s teaching. And we note tlus, once more, of Ar- 
nold, that it is the great moral weight of his nature that does 
such wonders, and raises that curious Tuck-Xavier ideal, so 
useful as a standard even to those who have fallen—alas! how , 
short. 

Next is very naturally described how the animal vivacity of 
a boy's nature, and the vulgarizing infgience of average boys’ 
company, gradually bring Tom into bad habits. Perhaps he is 
never quite bad enough, but then glimpses are given of much 
worse boys; and poor Tom gets flogged more than once, and is 
on the eve of being “ sent away." 

And this brings us to a salient peculiarity of Arnold’s system, : 
which has been already spoken of speculatively ; his stern and, ! 
saintly soul shrank from sin and irreverence, but unhappily 
he wanted the knowledge of mankind (to be derived from cx 
perience no less than from genial sympathy of nature) whicli 
might have taught him to distinguish levity of youth and V. 
spirit, from the rooted cynicism so unlikely to be found in 
boyhood ; and the natural lawlessness of an undisciplined lad, 
from the deliberate villainy of unprincipled egotism. Literally, 
every one with him was good or devil; a boy, not good after 
the Arnold pattern, was “a source of evil in the school,” and 
to remove him from his sphere of bad activity was casting 
out of Satan. The word “natural” was used above; Arnold 
UE e to nature, she was too spontaneous for him; the fol- 
lo. Sig clever but one-sided passage is one among many which 
oÅ ‘in his school sermons:— — * | 

“ The questions become of exceeding interest, whether the chang 
from childhood to manhood can be hastened, and how far it ought to 
be hastened. That it ought to be hastened appears to me to be clear ; `} 
hastened, I mean, from what it is actually, because in this respect we 
do not grow in general fast enough ;, and the danger of overgrowth is, 
therefore, small. Besides, when change of one sort is going on very ' 
rapidly ; when the limbs are growing, and the bones knitting more 
firmly, when the strength- of bodily endurance, as well as of bodily 
activity, is daily becoming greater ; it is self-evident that, if the in- 
ward changes, which ought to accompany these outward ones, are 
making no progress, there cannot but be derangement and deformity 
in the system. And therefore, when I look around, I cannot but wish 
that the change from childhood to manhood in the three great points P 
of wisdom, of unselfishness, and of thoughtfulness, mighg be hastened C 
from its actual rate of progress in most instances.” j 


Mr. Dickens’ works are not free from faults perhaps. One 
may not always like the party-tone, the sneers at riches and: 
“respectability,” the tendency to see nothing hut good in the 
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Nazareths of Seven Dials and Whitechapel; but surely the 
following, from another school sermon, is a very harsh estimate 
of this great master of smiles and tears, this benevolent paint- 
er of humble struggles, this sympathetic annalist of the poor. 
A great cause, it is stated, of comparative failure in the school 
is this :— 

“ The works of amusement published only a few years since were 
comparatively few in number ; they were less exciting, and therefore 
less attractive ; they were dearer, and therefore less accessible ; and 
not being published periodically, they did not occupy the mind for 
so long a time, nor keep alive so constant an expectation ; nor by thus 
dwelling upon the mind, and distilling themselves into it as it were 
drop by drop, did they possess it so largely, colouring even in many 
instances, its very language, and affording frequent matter for conver- 
sation," 

/ 


If Tom Brown had been at any other house but the School- 
Souse, he would probably have been sent away. The system 
^ ill-brooked the resistance of human nature; but there was still 

another remedy remaining for his particular case ; he could be 
asked to tea with Mr. Arnold, and a chance given to the pos- 
sible good points in his unsystematie character, by being taken 
from his companion in license, Harry East, and associated 
with a new boy of whom he would have to take care. For- 
tunate Brown to be a School-house boy! Mir. Arnold is 
represented (not unfairly we feel) throughout the book, in a 
far more amiable light than that in which he appeared to the 
school at large ; there were two sets only who came under the 
great and good teacher's personal influence, and the testimony 
xof both is all but unanimous asto the love and gentleness of 
gvhich he was capable; one was that of the sixth form or 
prepostors, who were, as we have seen, Arnolds middlemen 
between Masters and boys, and who had large privileges, 
power, and responsibilities, the other the inmates of the School- 
house, who stood towards him in the relation of private pupils. 
But to the outsides he was the source of punishment, the stern 
presence darkening the class-room of each form once a month, 
and sometimes the unsympathising purist, who got rid of a boy he 
could not understand. This second side is always to be borne in 
view, if we would form ajust estimate of Arnold’s character—in- 
deed without it he would have been, what no man ever was, per- 
|... fect; and Rugby boys would have commanded all the prizes of 
ia life that are r to merit. Looking back, no doubt, we should 
like to think we all formed willing members of a system so ex- 
cellent in theory ; and the real hero-worshipper will give but 
small share of the blame to the Doctor; but in practice Tom 
Brown—we remember the rogue well—was far from a favorite 
with his austere Master. 
Supz., 1858, l AA 
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To pursue the slight thread of master Tom's story: George 
Arthur, his new chum, is a perfect boy, gentle but brave, a 
victorious scholar, but an excellent cricketer; who revolu- 
tionizes the house, by introducing private prayer and Dible- 
reading, and gradually eliminates the use of “cribs” and 
* vulgus-books." The nature of this latter species of steps 
to Parnassus, is thus humorously described by our author :— * 


* At Rugby vulgus and lines were the first lesson every other day 
in the week, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, arid Saturdays ; and as there 
were thirty-eight weeks in the school year, it is obvious to the meanest 
capacity that the Master of each fornr had to set one hundred and 
fourteen subjects every year, two hundred and twenty-eight every two , 
years, and so on. Now to persons of moderate invention this was a ; 
considerable task, and human nature being prone to repeat itself, it | 
will not be wondered that the Masters gave the same subjects some- 
times over again, after a certain lapse of time. To meet and rebuke 
this bad habit of the Masters, the schovl-boy mind, with its accus- 
tomed i genuity, had invented an elaborate system of tradition. AIF 
most every boy kept bis own vulgus written out in a book, and these +, 
books were duly handed down from boy to boy, till (if the tradition 
has gone on till now) I suppose the popular boys, in whose hands 
bequeathed vulgus-books have accumulated, are prepared with three or 
four vulguses on any subject in heaven or earth, or in “more worlds 
than one,” which an unfortunate Master can pitch upon. At any 
rate, such lucky fellows had generally one for themselves and one for 
a friend in my time. ‘The only objection to the traditionary method 
of doing your vulguses was, the risk that the successions might have 
become confused, and so that you and another follower of traditions 
should show up the same identical algus some fine morning ; in 
which case, when it happened, considerable grief was the result—but, ' 
when did such risk hinder boys or men from short cuts and pleasant 
paths ?"' à 


In the protection of his young client, Tom gets into a fight ' 
with boy at another house, the houses being almost as dis- 
tinct as, and more antagonistic than, rival colleges at Cambridge 
or Oxford. This is described with great accuracy and spirit, 
except that the injuries and results of the conflict are a little 
toned down. Does any one remember the fight between 
O—b-—r and dignity J—n—-s, both School-house boys, in which 
one of the combatants was stunned, and both “ staid out” for 
near six weeks? But the concluding remarks are admirable, 
both for spirit and expression :— 


“And now, boys all, three words before we quit the s&bject. . I have Y 
put in this chapter on fighting of malice prepense, partly because L.. 
want to give you a true picture of what every-day school life was in 
my time, and not a kid-glove and go-to-meeting-coat picture ; antl 
partly because of the cant and twaddle that’s talked of boxing and 
fighting with fists now-a-day. Even Thackeray has given in to it ; 








| 
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and only a few weeks ago there was some rampart stuff in the ‘Times’ 
on the subject, in an article on field sports.” 

“ Boys will quarrel, and when they quarrel will sometimes fight. 
Fighting with fists is the natural and English way for English boys. 
to settle their quarrels, What substitute for it is there, or ever was 

there, amonest any nation under the sun? What would you like to 
~™ see take its place? 

* Learn to box, then, as you glearn to play cricket and foot-ball. No 
one of you will be the worse, but very much the better for learn- 
ing to box well. Should you never have to use it in earnest, there’s 
no exercise in the world so good for the temper, and for the muscles 
of the back and legs. 

/ “As to fighting, keep out of it if you can, by all means. -When 
the time comes, if it ever should, that you have to say “Yes” or “No” 
to a challenge to fight, say “ No" if you can,—only take care you 
make it clear to yourselves why you say “No.” ‘It’s a proof of the 

peo jo courage, if done from true Christian motives. It's quite right 
and justifiable, if done from a simple aversion to physical pain and 
£ danger. But don’t say * No," because you fear a licking, and say or 

7 think it's because you fear God, for that's neither Christian nor honest. 
And if you do fight, fight it out ; and don't give in while you can 
stand and see." 


The fever is next described, no Rugbean of the time will 
forgetit. Geordie Arthur (a Scotchman by his name) the | 
perfect boy, gets it, as a matter of course, and, equally as | 
a matter of course, recovers. This incident introduces a quan- ` 
tity of sentiment, not very suitable, we think; and which we 
do not think it necessary to extract. The rather improbable 
result being, to make Tomeive up the use of “cribs” in the 

` preparation of his lessons—a moot point of school and college 
y morality to this day. But the abandonment of translations 
^ by such a boy as Tom, of average abilities only, and with a 
determination to avail himself of his athletic powers to the 
utmost, and “become A 1 in cricket and foot-ball,” could 
never, we think, have led to his obtaining at the same time 
a high place in the school, as related in the story. The Aga- 
memnon of ZLEschylus is the book principally mentioned, which 
Tom was to get up without the aid of the wisdom of his 
ancestors, but we find that the Knights of Aristophanes, and the 
great work of Thucydides also, occupied his unassisted atten- ! 
tion, or as much of it as could be spared from the physical 
gymnastics of the Close. This will hardly do. ` : 
> “The story$ such as it is, here abruptly ends with an exciting 
description of the cricket-match between the Rugby eleven 

and the Marylebone Club, during which the present Bishop of 

‘Calcutta is introduced; and the description of the enlightened 

and amiable prelate is capital. After the match Tom leaves 

school, a fine young man of nineteen; and is only again intro- 
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duced by way of comment on Arnold’s premature and lamented 
death. At the opening of this Article we referred tothe feel- 
ings which the sad event excited; these are well expressed in 
2 touching description of Brown's visit to the chapel which 
sheltered the mortal remains of his revered teacher,— 


* He passed through the vestibule, and then paused for a moment o% 


glance over the empty benches. His heart was ‘still proud and high, 
and he walked up to the seat which he had last occupied as a sixth- 
form boy, and sat himself down there to collect his thoughts. 

* And, truth to tell, they needed collecting and setting in order not 
‘a little. The memories of eight years were all dancing through his 
brain, and carrying him about whither they would ; “while beneath 
them all, his heart was throbbing with the dull sense of a loss that 
could never be made up to him. The rays of the evening sun came 
solemnly through the painted windows above his head, and fell in 
gorgeous colours on the opposite wall, and the perfect stillness soothed 
his spirit by little and little, And he tur "ned to the pulpit, and looked 
at it, and then leaning forward with his head on his hands, groaned, 
aloud, “Tf he could only have seen the Doctor again for one five 
minutes ; have told him all that was in his heart, what- he owed to 
him, how he loved and reverenced him, and would by God’s help 
follow his steps in life and death, he could have borne it all without a 
murmur. But that he should have gone away for ever without know- 
ing it all, was too much to bear.” “ But am I sure that he does not 
know it all ?"—tbe thought made him start— May he not even now 
be near me, in this very chapel? If he be, am I sorrowing as he 
would have me sorrow—as I should wish to have sorrowed when I 
shall meet him again ?" 

“He raised himself up and looked tound ; and after a minute rose 
and walked humbly down to the lowest bench, and sat down on thes 
very seat which he had occupied on his first Sunday at Rugby. And 
then the old memories rushed back again, but softened and subdued, 
and soothing him as he let himself be carried away by them. And he 
looked fp at “the great painted window above the altar, and remembered 
how,, when a little boy, he used to try not to look through it at the 
elm-trees and the rooks, before the painted glass came—and the sub- 
scription for the painted glass, and the letter he wrote home for money 
to give to-it. And there, down below, was the very name of the boy 
who sat on his right hand on that first day, scratched rudely in the 

oak panelling. 

* And then came the thought of all his old school-fellows ; and 
form after form of boys, nobler, and braver, and purer than he, rose 
up and seemed to rebuke him. Could he not think of them, and what 
they had felt and were feeling, they who had honoured dnd loved from 
the first, the man whom he had taken years to know and love ? 





Could he not think of those yet dearer to him who was gone, who . 


bore-his name and shared his blood, and were now without a husband 
or a father ? Then the grief which he began to share with others 
became gentle and holy, and he rose up once more, and walked 


4 
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tp the steps to the altar; and while the tears flowed freely down his 
cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully, to lay down there his share 
of a burden which had proved itself too heavy for him to bear in his 
own strength." 
And so, he, being dead, yet speaketh. Many and many an 
"wenglshman, whose dull eye failed to see the warm human 
east beating beneath the harsh exterior, whose sordid senses 
responded not to the presence of a pure-minded servant of 
God, when he was there; many such have since, no doubt, 
studying him in his life and works, learned to follow his love 
of truth, his dauntless devotion to duty. The concluding, 
. paragraph admirably sums up what they must feel on this 
subject:— 


* And let us not be hard on him, if at that moment his soul is 
;fuller of the tomb and him who lies there, than of the altar and him 
. \of whom it speaks. Such stages have to be gone through, I believe, 

y all young and brave souls, who must win their way through hero- 

worship, to the worship of him who is the King and Lord of heroes. 
For it is only through our mysterious human relationships, through 
the love and tenderness and purity of mothers, and sisters, and wives, 
through the strength and courage and wisdom of fathers, and bro- 
thers, and teachers, that -we can come to the knowledge of Him, in 

"whom alone the love, and the tenderness, and the purity, and the 
strength, and the courage, and the wisdom of allthese dwell for ever 
and ever in perfect fulness." 


| 


It has been hinted above that Arnold's influence is peculi- 
arly felt in Dyte. The Services in India are recruited from 
the gentry of England; arl the working-men of the Services 

V are chiefly men who were at school from twenty-five to fifteen 
y years ago. Arnold died in June 1842; and thus a vast num- 
ber of his pupils have had their share in the affairs of India 
during the past few years. More especially during the hell- 
flood of 1857—in which some have been swept away—has 
it been theirs to play the man, in a manner often not unworthy 
of their sainted Master. In the civil service we have Mr. 
Seton Karr an able writer and official; Mr. John Walter Sherer, 
who, escaping with: life from the insurrection at Futtehpore, 
accompanied llavelock's ‘band of heroes’ on its avenging 
march, and has held his dangerous post at Cawnpore ever 
since—the most agreeable of companions, and one of the most 
original and graceful writers whom India has produced. The 
* accomplished secretary to the Punjab Government, Mr. Rich- 
5. ard Temple; Mr. H. G. Keene of Dehra; Mr. R. M. Ed- 
ward, of Mozuffurnugger; Mr. T. D. Forsyth, who held the 
helm at Umballa during the disturbances; poor Henry Brero- 
ton, the ablest of detectives, and quencher of Thuggee in the 
Punjab; P. S. Melvill, a most able district officer; A. J. Ar- 
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buthnot, Direetor of Post Offices in Madras; the late clever 
private Secretary of Lord Elphinstone, Mr. Adams ;: together 
with Messrs. Forbes, C. Grant, junior, and H. R. Madocks, are 
among the instances which occur to our recollection. ` 

The army comprises, amongst others, the late gallant cavalry 
leader and accomplished, linguist, William Hodson; Charley 
Sanford of the (late) 3rd Bengal Cavalry, the victim near 
Lucknow of a petty fortress anda dubious hand, but one of 
the boldest, most accomplished, gentlest of cavaliers; Capt. 
Luther Vaughan, the well-known Punjabee leader; * Geor- 

y” Allgood, the best rider in India; Major Thelwald of II. 
M. 24th, now Commandant of a Punjab corps; Mark Currie, , 
of the artillery; Major Thompson, Commanding the Governor ' 

"General's Body-Guard; and David Newall of the Artillery, | 
- the readiest Latin verse-writer of his time. 

In the educational department the name of William D. Ar- 
nold, the author of the cleverest book on Indian Society tha$ 
has ever been published—OAxrrELD—occurs at once, as a 
possessor of the hereditary mantle of moral fearlessness. Mr. 
H. Woodrow, the Inspector in Bengal, is also well and 
favorably known in this department. The Rev. T. V. French, 
of the Church Missionary Society, is perhaps as devoted a 
servant of Christ as ever trode on heathen land ; and his noble 
exposure of his own life during the disastrous retreat into the 
Agra fort —which place of safety he refused to enter until he 
had lodged there his trembling flock of native Christians— 
actually carrying in many of the children in hig. own arms, is 
a spectacle, not often realized, of a sheplierd Dearing in his 
bosom his lambs, even his black lambs. We have already/ 
alluded to the present Bishop of Calcutta, and to Lord Stanley. 
so happily now connected with India. i 

O ! af there be a right-minded but faint-hearted servant of ' 
God, who reads these humble records, whose weak flesh but ill 

. supports the willing spirit in a career of usefulness, whose faith 
perhaps is overgrown with formalism, his hope clouded with 
despondence, and his love shackled by sensitiveness; let him 
look at these fruits of one man’s earnest labor, and take heart. 
Let him learn that it is not to the dialectician, or to the scholar 
alone, that such, influence is accorded; but to the fond and 
faithful spirit, the heart devoid of guile, the prayerful courage 
which says in the words of the noble Scottish race, “ God only 
I fear.” 

These qualities cannot be denied to Arnold, even by those — 
who are most sensible of the flaws in his system. We have 
not sought to gloss these over; but it is humbly submit- 
ted that many, perhaps most of them, had their share in pro- 
ducing the results shewn. Not only in Arnold’s best scholars, 
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not only in Rugby men, is his influence manifested ; the great 
moral force of this excellent man tells in every direction; it 
has revolutionized public school management throughout Eng- 
land; it has raised an ideal of manly worth; it has communi- 
cated principles of exertion to men, who were always gricving 

RS righteous heart while they were under him, and to men who 


"vere never personally connected with him at all. And our 


children's children, aye, perhaps the children's children of these 
apparently God-forgotten Asiatics by whom we are now sur- 
rounded, may have few greater causes of thankfulness to Al- 
mighty Providence, than that he raised up, in the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, such.a teacher as Thomas 
Arnold. 

It is right to say a word in reference to the new Preface, 
which has appeared since this Article was commenced. It con- 
sists of two parts; the former containing a long letter by a 

riend of the author on “ bullying”—a point on which he thinks 
enough stress has not been laid in the chronicle of Tom 
Brown's Sehool-days. He suggests, as a remedy, the separa- 
tion of boys of different ages into different schools in different 
localities ; so that boys of ten years old shall not be associat- 
ed with boys of fifteen, and the sports and pursuits suitable to 
each age shall be appropriated accordingly. Now, it is very 
true that very young boys at Rugby were, under Arnold, 
rather oddly deprived by the custom of the school, of the 
games best adapted to their strength and habits. Marbles, 
peg-tops, trap-bat, rounders, and prisoners’ base, all good 
games in their way, were entirely proscribed at Rugby; and 
the only games ever played were cricket, foot-ball, fives, and 


` 


here and hounds. But this pedantry was unnecessary, and 
Fin ld have doi ith i T 
/ the Masters could have done away with it. On the other 


hand, another correspondent to whom the author must have 
shewn the letter referred to, truly objects that the reat bully 
is often younger than his victim; that Masters have a good 
deal of power without the introduction of “ sneaking ” habits 
among the boys; and omits to mention that, if the separation 
recommended were possible, it would be an unnatural devia- 
non from the practice of Providence, and the analogies of 

e, ' i 

An accomplished friend of the present writer, speaking from 
e as Master, and also as pupil, thus expresses bim- 
self :— 8 

* My opinion always was, that people blessed with such gpa 
€ Büpa as precociously sensitive boys, had much better not 
f plunge them into a boisterous sea of school boys, about as 
* politic a proceeding as pitching a brat off London Bridge 
* to take his chance of getting toa wharf...... As to outrageous 
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* bullying, such as the roasting scene in * Tom Brown,’ that 
* must be partly the fault of those in authority, and very often 
‘ the fault of the sufferer himself...... My receipt against 
* bullying (bien entendu that very thin-skinned little fellows 
* should not be sent atallto a publie school) would be to 
* encourage manly games as much as possible, a point in iiim 
* I believe Dr. Arnold failed.* And as to long winter evenings, 
* if the boys. have jolly games outside, they will have? plenty 
* to talk about inside." 

The other part of the Preface is taken up with a defence, 
(perhaps almost superfluous) against a charge of ** preaching,” 
which it seems, has been brought against the author. As an 
open Kingsleyite, it is the author's “ mission” to preach; and j 
the words with which he concludes form an eloquent summary j 
and justification of the serious tone of some of the writing in 
Tom Brown, and of the similar character often urged as an 
objection to the Rugbeans of Artold’s time generally—“ X 
* won’t say that the reviewers have not a certain plausible 
* ground for their dicta. For a short time after a boy has 
‘taken up such a life as Arnold would have urged upon 
* him, he has a hard time of it. The more seriously he buckles 
* to his work, the oftener these mischances seem to happen ; 
and in the dust of his tumbles and struggles, unless he is a 
very extraordinary boy, he may often be too severe on his 
comrades, may think he sees evil in things mnocent, may give 
offence when he never meant it. At this stage of. his career 
our reviewer comes across him, and... at once sets the poor 
boy down for a prig and a Pharisee, when in all likelihood he 
is one of the humblest of the reviewer's acquaintance. 

* But let our reviewer come across him again in a year or $ 
two, when the ‘ thoughtful life’ has become habitual to him, 5.. 
and fits him as easily as his skin; and if he be honest, I think | 
he will see cause toreconsider his judgment, for he will find the 
boy grown Into aman, enjoying every day life, as no man can, 
who has not found ont whence comes the capacity for enjoy- 
ment, and who is the Giver of the least of the good things of 
this world—humble as no man cam be, who has not proved his 
own powerlessness to do.right in the smallest act which he 
ever had to do—tolerant, as no man can be, who does not live 
daily and hourly in the knowledge of how Perfect Love is for 
ever about his path, and bearing with and upholding him.” Of 
course all Arnold's boys did not become all this; $ut it is his qw 
peculiar glory to have ereated the ideal. i; 
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* The few games studied at Rugby actually beame a science, and helped to 
dive many bars into ide habits y this is aM undoubted ack, 
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Art. VIL—1. Statistics of Cawnpore. By R. Mowrao- 
MERY, C. S. 


2. Report on the 24-Pergunnahs. By Mason RALPH 
SMYTI. Calcutta, 1857. 


A 3. Alarer Ghorer Dulal. By Texcuanp TruakUn. 


r the fifteen years during which this Review has been 
- before the publie, there are few topics which have not 
been treated of in its pages. Few salient points in either Indian 
literature, or Indian history, or Indian polities, have remained 
entirely unnoticed. Many subjects have been considered from 
more than one point of view, until we fear the patience of our 
^ readers must be exhausted. Thus, we have had India in Pro- 
. .vinees, and India in Departments; articles on kingdoms as they 
avere, and on kingdoms as*they should be: on the causes that 
should lead to aunexation, and on the effects of annexation duly 
á carried out; articles on all the principal sources of our revenue, 
and on the land tax, as it appears under its different modes of 
realisation, and with all its striking features, of village, ryot- 
wary, and zemindarry settlements. We have had reviews of 
books, and reviews of biographies; we have had criticisms on 
the works of travellers, who have speculated in Diaries, and in 
Tours and Bird’s-eye views, on sonre of the most complicated 
problems ever presented for the solution of the statesman. The 
condition of the police, the administration of justice, the 
deficiencies of the law, hgve been thoroughly dissected and 
^ laid bare. Enquiries have been pushed even into the purlieus 
Yo! great cities, into hill sanataria, into the physically un- 
m healthy condition of masses of the population, and into the 


ye" 


1 mineral treasures that lie concealed beneath the earth. In 
short, we have had articles on almost every conceivable subject, 
that could interest the scholar, the reformer, or the mere 
Dilettante. From their self-importance many matters will 
require to be cut and carved again and again; and from the 
gradual changes in public opinion alone, it may be necessary 
from time to time regularly to pass in review the working 
of particular systems, or the condition of important branches 
of the public service. Whata vast field for enquiry is now 
presented, by the disordered state of our finances, the re-or- 

—". ganisation of a moderate native army of some kind or other, 

and the re-establishment of security and order over districts, 

where the fiends of rapine and lawlessness have been for 
months let loose! What room for an elaborate paper on the 
expected pacification, and settlement of Oude! How many 
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interesting theories may be either established or exploded by 
the comparison of swift, summary, and pro-consular .govern- 
ment, with government by acts and regulations, alarming 
statements on paper, repeated checks, and never-ending 
appeals! There is no limit, just now, to’variety of subject- 
matter or to shades of opinion. In this paper, however, our ri 
researches will be confined within a narrower bound. We; 
shall endeavour to engage the ‘attention of our readers not on 
a new army, or a newly subjugated kingdom, not even on 
a -“ fertile but neglected” district, nor on an ancient 
Hindu or Mohammedan capital, nor on any one remarkable 
tribe or number of communities, but on a village. What the 
Presidency is to India, what a province is to a Presidency, 
what a district is to a province, that, obviously, is a village to 
a district. We do not mean an imaginary village, combining j 
the characteristics of half a dozen, skilfully dovetailed to- 
gether. But to be precise, we beg our readers to follow us 
through two real villages, one composed entirely of Hindus, the 
other almost as entirely of Mohammedans. We shall say some- 
thing on the trades, occupations, and social position of almost 
each one of the adult inhabitants of either; on their discom- 
forts or comforts and peculiarities; on their land tenures, and, 
as far as they can be entered into by Europeans, on their feel- 
ings and hopes. . e 

We commence with the village inhabited by Mohammedans. 
We should state that both villages are situated within 
half a mile of each other; that, with regard to advantages 
of position, climate, and convenience, they are not uùfa- 
vourably situated, being only two miles from a large sta- ^ 
tion, and that in them are to be found specimens.of ryots of } - 
all kinds, from substantial grihasts and thrifty husbandmen, ~ 
to those who from ill-luck or carelessness are living, literally, — : 
from hand to mouth. These two villages are average vil- 
lages, not teeming with pucka houses, nor mere collections 
of fishermen’s hovels, and they may be the more instruc- 
tive from the very contrast of particular cases of well-being, 
and of downright poverty. The Mohammedan village is 
named, with the usual recourse to a high sounding nomenclature,. 
* the Seat of Prosperity ;” the Hindu village is “the City of 
Fortune.” We do not pretend to give an accurate census of 
every man, woman, and child in either, or to describe the entire 
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fortunes of every single individual in the two villages—but de 


we are in a position to give a fair outline of each distinct 
house or bari This word, be it observed, has with the native 
often a distinct meaning from the word ghur. The latter is,' 
simply, à house, with its raised mud floor, its bamboo posts, and 


- 
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its thatch of straw. The dariis both home, family, and resi- 
dence. .To speak correctly there may be a dozen houses in 
one and the same bari. Men may live in the same bari, but 
with huts or houses (ghur), arrangements for cooking, eating 
and sleeping, entirely distinct. Our village, then, to be describ- 
ed on this principle, will be gone through by numbering each 
bari in succession, as No. 1 to No. 50, with such particulars of 
the number of houses or huts visible in each, and of the occu- 
pations and trades followed by the principal inhabitants, as 
we have been able to collect after a series of somewhat mi- 
nute and careful enquiries. Afterwards we shall enter on 
such generalitics as may seem fitted to illustrate the condition 
of the ryot. But we invite our readers, first, to visit him 
quietly at home, and pick up a few partienlars of each man’s 


~ biography. 


^ 


No. 1, at the corner of the village, is a good sample of a 


: : . ^ e. « * 
rin hard-working man, just one degree above positive indi- 


gence. He himself, wife, and three children, live in one 
single house. His three cows, which are all his stock, live 
in a mere shed with open sides, close by. His jumma or assessed 
holding is three rupees a year, and the land gives him a few 
plantains, some pumpkins and a little rice. Owing to the 
smallness of his tenure he lives by working as a day-la- 
bourer, by digging, planting, building, weeding, or mending: 
fences, at the bidding of any one who may hire him at from 
seven to nine pyce a day. 


No. 21s a specimen of a similar kind. He has one house, 


‘a wife and child, and noecattle of any sort. His jumma is 


two rupees eight annas a year, consisting of garden-land fenced 


gin, immediately round his dwelling. He has no rice ground 
^ at all. His sole means of subsistence is daily manual labour, 


eked out by the few bamboos, plantains, or mangoes, which 
may ripen in his garden. . When not hired by any one in the 
village, he goes to the neighbouring bazar, which is not much 
more than two miles off, where he is pretty sure to piek up 
employment. His wife is powerless to aid him by any skill 
in handicraft, and remains at home to look after their one child 
and to cook the meals. Both Nos. 1 and 2 are genuine sam- 
ples of scanty fare and constant hard work. 

No. 3 is an individual of a better class. Tis property, 
consisting ef two different jummas or holdings, amounting 
to twenty-three rupees a year, is held by him with his 
brother, jointly, although the two have ceased to mess in 
common. Both, however, still live in the same enclosure. 
"The land consists of rice, vegetable garden, and date garden, 
the last portion having no less than 160 trees upon it. No. 
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3, himself, besides his jumma, has service as a chowkidar or 
watchman of the neighbouring station, for which he enjoys 
the advantage of drawing regularly four rupees a month. 
In consequence of this employment, he has to walk to his 
post every evening about seven and eight o’clock, to watch all 
night, to return in the morning, and to slecp as best he cang 
during the day. Iis achievements, as a guardian of the pub 
lic security, are limited to the capture of a thief or burglar, 
who was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment; the captor 
himself getting a reward of five rupees. His nightly em- 
ployment preventing him from tillage, he keeps a servant 
throughout the year, paid at the usual rate of one rupee eight 
annas a month, in addition to food and clothing; and during | 
the season for piercing the date trees for their juice, he } 
keeps an extra servant for the rather limited remuneration ; 
of six rupees for the season, and food and clothing, for 
these items are almost inseparable from low pay. The 
joint tenure of property with his brother, goes, however, no 
farther than common responsibihty for rent and the common 
sharing in any profits. Thus, No, 3 himself had five cows 
of his own, while his brother had only three. And the salary 
of the chowkidar’s appointment.is not carried to the common 
account, but kept rigidly separate for the payment of the 
servant above alluded to, and for other incidental expenses or 
pleasures. The tenure by which the man holds his jumma 
is simply that of a resident non-proprietary cultivator, with 
fixed rates of rent, not liable to be ejected as long as payment 
shall be punctually made. The party to whom he pays rent, 
we shall, for the present, term the middleman of the village, , 
holding under the zemindars, though we believe the sud% 

middleman to be nothing else than the real proprietor of the N 
` soil, if such a person can be found and defined. No. 3 
was admitted by the villagers and even by himself, to bea 
thriving individual with cause for contentment. 

No. 4 is a married man with two children, and has two 
small jummas, one of two rupees fourteen annas, and the other 
of only fourteen annas. The first jumma had originally been 
one of nine rupees, but the two other brothers, who shared it, 
had been sold up for debt to the mahajan, and had emigrated : 
that is, had gone off to some village distant eight or ten miles. 
Village history says nothing of the fate of one of them, but the 
other had retrieved his fortunes in a surprising way, and' had 7% 
become the possessor of a considerable number of date trees. 
No. 4 himself is tenant proprietor of the first jumma, but 
only cultivator, not liable to sudden ejectment, of the second. 
Altogether, the two jummas were not more in space than five 


t 


*y in about.two and half hours. In this way, during the old 
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beegahs, with a rate of rent of about one rupee a beegah. 
The land is rice-land or garden, but seemingly there is not 
enough of both or even of one, to require all the man's energies 
or to repay undivided attention to culture. There are no 
more than five date trees, a clump or two of bamboos, aud 
some mangoe and plantain trees, and the rice-land cannot be 
^ above three beegahs. Consequently, No. 4 falls back on the 
resource of day-labour for hire, and may be taken as a good 
specimen of the condition of hundreds of ryots. 
"No. 5 is, in some respects, a remarkable character. He 
has a jumma of only Rs. 2-8 immediately round his dwelling, 
represented by garden land, bamboos, mangoe-trees, beds of 
gourds and the like. On this he has erected three exceedingly 
neat and well-built houses, in which himself and wife, his old 
mother, and his sister, with her husband and child, all manage 
to live. - One house is set. apart for cooking, and two are for 
sleeping. The history of" this man was that, when a minor, he : 
had had a jumma of ten rupees thrown on his hands in a village | 
about four miles off, which jumma he was unable to manage. | 
He left it and came to his brother-in-law, who was then living 
in a village about two miles from their present residence, 
and the two together are now settled in their present hold- 
ing as simple cultivators with leases at fixed rates, by a 
very substantial tenant-proprietor, who owns a consider- 
able part of the village. ‘his said proprietor had also en- 
gaged No. 5 himself as servant, at the usual rate of Rs. 1-8, | 
and food and clothing, and in this capacity he takes his | 
meals in his master’s hoese; and as occasion requires, he | 
^ plasters the earthen floor, mends the thatch, cultivates the 
tarden, and drives the plough. ‘The brother-in-law has asi- 
^ tuation as dawk-runner, on. a cross-country-line, and is thus 
destined to a twelve mile stage in one direction or the other, 
every day of his life. On the days when he cartes the 
outward mail, he cooks and sleeps in a small shed belonging 
to the Post Office establishment, where he has to keep a 
distinct set of cooking things; and.to add to his difficulties, he 
is obliged to go two miles beyond his own door every day, 
either to take up or to deliver his post bag. His pay is Rs. 3-8 
a month, and he can run in dry weather about five miles 
in the hour, keeping up this rate throughout, and we have 
oo 


repeatedly geen him so travelling, and accomplishing his stag 








coaching days of England, did many a guard of the Tallyho 
or the High Flyer go regularly every day in the year, bo- 
"tween the metropolis and some town a hundred and twenty 
miles down in the country. The brothers-in-law, we mu 
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No qurarel had as yet arisen between the woman-kind. The 
families had enough to live upon, and No. 4, who evinces 
ahigh degree of intelligence, animation, and contentedness, 


adinits that his main object in life is to add a fourth house te X 


his dwelling next year, and so complete the court-yard. 

No. 6 is one of the principal inhabitants of the village. 
He has a tenure of forty rupees, of which he is the real 
proprietor, with only one nephew as shareholder, and he a 
mere boy. To cultivate part of his lands, he keeps, through- 
out the year, two servants, one of whom has been described 
in No. 5, paid, and fed, and clothed as usual — These two 
men look after about fifteen beegahs of land between them, 
the proprietor keeping two ploughs and six head of cattle 
one of which isa milch-cow, and in the date season a third hand 
is employed to eut the trees and carry off the juice, at sixteen 
rupees for the four months and a-half, during which the trees 
run. No. 6 canread and write, his reading being mainly confined 
to books written in the Bengali character, but in the strangest 
possible jumble of Persian and Arabic with words of Sans- 
krit origin; and he can instruct his younger relation in the 
duties of religion. His dwelling consists of five exceedingly 
well-raised houses, with a wall round them, the whole having 
been erected by the father, who in his day had been Naib or 
agent of a powerful Zemindar. It was the ill-luck of No. 6, 
that, when his father died, he himself was stilla minor, or 
with his credit and opportunities heemight have succeeded ta 


i 
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the office of Naib, as such tenures. descend constantly as ^ 


heir-looms in the service of either land-holder or of Govern? 

ment. As to the well-being of this individual, there can be 

not the slightest question, and: we believe that im every decent 

ee "throughout the country, there are three or four like 
im. 

Certainly in this village there are, for the next man lives in 
the same abundance and comfort. No. 7 shares a jumma of 
thirty-two rupees with two brothers, who live in the same 
enclosure or nest of houses, though not in a common mess, 
The houses are eight in number, all well-raised and well- 
thatched. No. 7 himself is able to read and write Bengali, 
and has a smattering of Persian, in virtue of which he had 
formerly held a small appointment in the office of the Sudder 


^, 
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Ameen, while one of his brothers had been a subordinate dawk ~ 


inspector, but had lost his place for .the very fault into which 
native supervisors and inspectors of all kinds so constantly’ 
M, 4 e. collusion for a douceur. with the dawk runners, and 
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failure to make them do their work. Still, the family are ob- 

viously well to do. Two servants maintained throughout the 

year, and two extra hands employed during the date season, 
ne on twelve rupees, and the other on sixteen rupees for the 
whole job, as well as the possession of two hundred and forty 
alate trees, speak plainly enough of independence and plenty. 
^ No. 7 having lost his place and having servants to work for 
him, it would be difficult to describe his mode of passing his 
life, by any other term than the native one that “ he sits,” 
It is also pretty clear to us that this man, though he has ryots 
under him, and pays to the Zemind@t above him, and therc- 
fore to a certain extent must be termed a middleman, is 
yet from his very tenure, his power to dispose of the land 
as he may think fit, cultivating some portion by his hired 
servants, and leasing out other portions to ryots, a de facto pro- 

rictor of the soil. . 

-- In order to avoid, as far as possible, exhausting the patience 
of such readers who may have followed us thus far, we lump 
together Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, as having nothing peculiar 
to distinguish them from the mass of the villagers. They 
are, in fact, average specimens of cultivators without proprieta- 
ry rights. Their jummas are about from seven to eight rupees 
respectively, though No. 9 has retained, somehow, all, instead of 
one-half of twenty-one rupees, the other half being claimed by 
his brother, who is about to bring an action for it; all these 
men have three houses each, and wives and children. "They 
all depend mainly on rice, but have a second resource in their 
date trees: they all live from hand to mouth, and have all been 
in debt to a moderate extent of ten rupees or so, at some time 
aw other. We can discern but small hope for such men either 

-on this or the next generation, for there can be little prospect 
| of better circumstances, where there is no time to acquire 
education, and no wish to learn any distinet trade. : 

In No. 13, we have a man of a higher stamp. His jumma 
is only eight rupees, but it consists of first-rate garden-land, 
well stocked with good fruit and timber trees. Besides, No. 
13 knows both Bengali and Persian, and even Arabic, though 
his knowledge of this latter language is limited to ability to 
read the character of the Koran in the original at racing pace, 
without understanding it. Still, his acquirements have pro- 

- cured for hima place as Dawk Munshi, at an out-station, on 
—® five rupees a month, nearly twenty miles from his village. 

Like every decent person, who obtains service, he renuts 

money regularly to his wife and nephew, and comes home 

whenever he can get leave. l 

In No. 14, we have an individual who, by universal consent 
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is dubbed the * Murad the Unlucky’ of the whole village. To 
his fortunes, as illustrative of the grievance and unthriftiness 
of some Bengali ryots, we shall devote a few extra lines. The 
patrimonial inheritance of ten rupees jumma was fairly divid- 
ed between No, 14 and his brother, in equal portions. Separ- 
ation from the common mess took place. The brother stucl 
to his eight rupees jumma, built three houses, and got on very 
fairly. No. 14 himself had learned to read and write Bengal, 
and being of a restless and talkative disposition, spent his 
time in running after service which he never got, and in 
visiting and living on his relations. The result of this was 
not far to seek. Debt and difficulties, and two marriages, soon 
left him no resource, but to mortgage his jumma. He had 
borrowed twelve rupees from a substantial ryot in his own 
village, and another sum of twelve rupees from a money-lender , ' 
in another village. To pay off the first debt, he had bee 
ill-advised enough to grant a mowrusi or invariable lease of 
part of his jwmma, in which he had a proprietary right, to 
the substantial ryot alluded to, on the understanding that 
the produce of the land was to pay off the interest only, 
and that the repayment of the principal would be made from 
other sources, till which unlikely event the land should not 
be released. ` The land being productive, of course liquidated 
the yearly interest twice and thrice over, but by the foolish 
agreement entered into, not an anna could go to the reduction 
of the principal For the second debt, No. 14 had only given 
his bond 1n writing, but he had pledged the remainder of his 
land for the money, fortunately without any reservation as to 
interest alone. This luckless condition was still further ag-; 
pravated by the necessity of paying eight rupees yearly tow 
the Zemindar for actual rent; a moderate rate, had the land '. 
remained in his hauds, but excessive when the only means of 
paying it was the sale of bamboos and thatching grass grow- 
ing immediately round his house. This strait, of course, in 
a year or two more, resulted in further debts by loans from 
three different ryots, to the total amount of thirty rupees, and 
the helplessness was again increased by the death of his second 
wife this year, the first having died some years ago, and the 
necessity of looking after two children, neither of whom were 
of age sufficient to look after themselves. The whole case of 
motherless children, valuable lands recklessly aliengted, further ae 
debts incurred, and no visible means of paying them off by ~#- 
agriculture, trade, or service, or even day labour, seems to us 
almost without parallel, in spite of the general indebtedness 

of the rural population. Things, however, mend when at the 

orst, in English proverbs and in Bengali experience, in the 
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history of a great rebellion as well as in the biography of a 
ryot, This year, No. 14 has been enabled, by a loan without 
interest, to redeem his land thoughtlessly pledged for the pay- 
ment of interest alone, and this wind-fall has determined him 
to make an effort and redeem the other portion, which he has 
effected by pawning his wife's jewels. The only lien on 
the lands is, now, that of the persons by whom they have been 
cultivated this year for the mortgagees, embracing, under im- 
memorial custom, one-half of the rice crop.» But before this 
s number can appear in print, the chances are that No. 14 will 
have walked over some of his rice fields once again compara- 
tively free. This little history shews to what a state of 
misery a Bengali ryot may be reduced by a little learning, by 
a total disregard of consequences, by improvident marriages, 
aud by bereavements which he could not foresee ; and at this 
moment No. 14 is still in debt to the extent of more than-forty 
ayrupees, and has neither plough nor bullocks, nor a pyce of 
( ready money to buy them.  Yet:No. 14 may have his parallel 

^ in reckless guards-men and foolish eldest sons elsewhere. 

We class Nos. 15, 16, and 17 in the same category. Their 
jummas vary from ten to twenty-five rupees. But the main 

- features of resemblance are, that they are all three chowkidars 
of the neighbouring station, paid hitherto by the Company's. 
“money, and dressed out in an uniform chosen by a Company's 
officer. The pay is moderate, being three rupees eight annas a 
month, and the work is night-work ; and in case of sickness, a 
substitute must be provided, but the payment is made regularly, 
and the effect is visible in the number and appearance of the 
dwelling houses, These men had, all, other shareholders, who 
y cultivated the lands of the joint possession, but as the pay of 
the chowkidari was not carried to the common stock, the share of 
the three watchmen in the work of cultivation was provided for 
by hired labour. No. 16 has, moreover, a brother wh gains 
four'rupees a month, by carrying bread and letters from the 
sudder or head station of the district, to the factory of a gentle- 
man just twenty miles distant. The journey there and back is 
performed in two days regularly. No. 16 has this year spent 
eight rupees in thatching a large house—in fact, in thoroughly 
repairing it, and has paid his money down, like a gentleman. 
The condition of the ryot rises at once, like oil in water, 
wherever sqrvice or even handicraft comes in-aid of mere agri- 
culture. He who runs, may read this. 

No. 18 claims half of the tenure of No. 9, who is said to 
withhold it wrongfully. But we have given No. 18 separato 
‘mention, because he has learnt the trade of a mason and earns 
by it six rupees a month, not to speak of the increased intelli- 
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gence, which any trade beyond mere digging and delving is 
pretty sure to confer. : 

No. 19 would be well off, with a jumma of twenty rupees, 
counting 160 date trees on it, had he not to support three 
younger brothers, minors, and had he not managed to incur a 
debt of sixty rupees. The creditor is a powerful CORDE 
though not the landlord, and the interest is the usual usurious 
one of two pyce monthly in the rupee. To what this amount- 
ed to per cent., annually, No. 19 had not the slightest idea, but 
he evidently looked on this rate as one sanctioned by time, 
and debt itself as a regular village institution. 

Nos. 20 and 21 live close together, and are remarkable from 
their very contrast. The first is very old, with a wife as old 
as himself. The children are all dead. His daughter's son 
has left him for another village. Ilis jumma is three rupees, «| 
consisting of a small plot round his house. THis livelihood wast” 
once day labour, but being old and unable to work, he has, for 
the last two years, lived mainly by charity. The second is 
equally poor iu substance, but, being young and lusty, manages 
for a portion of the year to earn four rupees eight annas a 
month, as a sugar baker in the house of a wealthy man in ano- 
ther village. And on this he, his wife, and two children, 
manage to subsist. 

Nos. 22, 23, 24, and 25 are fair specimens of cultivators, 
who live solely by agriculture, and are yet some way removed 
from fositive indigence. Their tenures range from ten rupees 
to twenty rupees a year. They have all from three to five 
houses a-piece, and three dr four head of cattle, and the date 
gaxden came in aid of the rice field to each of them. 

No. 26 has alivays that look of ease and content, of which 
the word “jolly” is perhaps the only fit expression. His 
tenure is only twelve rupees, but from light assessment and 
the deaths of all other shareholders, he has found it a very 
profitable one. He owns 400 date trees, of which, however, 
200 are lately planted. To look after the cutting and piercing ` 
of the bark he keeps a man at twelve rupees for the date 
season, and food and clothing besides. From this year's pro- 
duce he had made a profit of nearly seventy rupees; and with 
part of this sum he had paid his rent, and had laid up a store 
of rice, and the rest he had buried in the ground—the 
invariable Savings’ Bank of ryots who have anythigg to lay by. 
For the sake of society he had invited his brother-in-law to ~$ 
come and live close to him, and had bestowed on him a small 
yearly jumma of one rupee eight annas. . 

No. 27, after experiencing changes of fortune, had fallen on 
his legs, His father had left two villages in succession when 
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No. 27 was a boy, on account of family differences. But 
No. 27 had managed to acquire, as a non-proprietary cultiva- 
tor, three different jummas in his own and in a neighbouring 
village, the whole amounting to cleven rupees. He had got 
into debt this year to the extent of twenty-five rupees, for 
OX marriage of his younger brother; he had a wife aged seven, 
“who lived im her father’s house, for the present; he did a little 
business in bricks and mortar as a mason, for which he occa- 
sionally got an odd rupee or two, and he amused himself by 
angling in the neighbouring river, whenever he could find 
time, without dread of being forbidden the waters by landlord 
or keeper. . 
. No. 28 is one of the substantial proprietors of the village. 
The history of the family is curious. A few years ago the 
tenure, though divided into shares nominally, was managed 
- entirely by the head of the family, an intelligent old man 
vho bore the title of Mriddha, indicating some ancient office 
under the Mogul Government, of which every trace has perish- 
- «ed but the name. When this old gentleman died, and with 
him died also the directing ahd controlling agency which 
kept things together, and satisfied every shareholder by allotting 
him his profits from the common stock, a separation from the 
common mess, and a real division into six shares followed, as 
a matter of course. Three of the shareholders are brothers, 
the others uncles and nephews But they stil all’ live in the 
same cluster of. houses, which make a little village in them- 
selves. There were not less than fourteen houses in the 
cluster, nor less than twenty head of cattle amongst the 
family. No. 28 himself could read and write, and it is in- 
dicative of some progress that, besides the share of the land 
to which he had succeeded, two or three small pieces had 
been rented from-the ryots of neighbouring villages, a rupee 
here and twelve annas there. This argues leisure afid skill 
to make such a speculation profitable, and no person could 
look on the well-built and well-thatched houses, or hear the 
common talk of the rest of the villagers, without feeling that 
such men as these, owing to the lightness of the Government 
demand, have stood their ground under the Perpetual Settle- 
ment, and have flourished and increased more or less all over 
the country, and that it is their permanency and prosperity, as 


` 


* 


x well as that of the mere ryot, that we must endeavour to secure. 
yy Nos. 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33 present us with the same features 


-of cultivators more likely to sink than to rise, from the pro- 
bable increase of shareholders and the division of property. 
‘Their tenures vary from ten to twenty rupees, they have all 
rice and date land, three or four houses, and from three to 
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five bullocks, and they are all married. One man works as a 
day-labourer occasionally, and another, having learnt. to read 
and write in his youth, has forgotten every thing but how to 
sign his name, from sheer want of practice. 

No. 34 is put by himself as an imstance of life that draws 
occasionally near to starvation, were it not that in this country 
a mouthful of rice is always thrown to the starving. He has, 
two rupees jumma, and he, his wife, two daughters, and one 
son, all live in one miserably small hut, while afew tools—for he 
is a day-labourer—and a little straw, are kept in a small open 
shed. Fever and dysentery had laid No. 34 up for some 
days, and reduced him to a wretched plight—but how, even 
when in health and strength, he is to pay his rent to the landlord, 
and to feed and clothe himself, wife and three children, on the 
nine or ten pycea day, which is about the average remuneration ~ 
of daily labour, forms a problem which perhaps can be solved zw 


Bengal only. That the thing can be done is, of course, owing 
to the inutility of much clothing, the facility for employment, 
and the cheapness of food. 

No. 35 is an examrz!s of the advantages of chakari or ser- 
vice however humble. He is a peon on the establishment of 
a moonsiff, or civil judge of the lowest grade, some twenty 
miles off, paid by serving processes. He makes, in this way, 
between two and three rupees a month, comes home when the 
Courts are closed, and, in the interval, leaves his father-in-law 
to look after his homestead and belongings. 

Of Nos. 36 and 37, the former had, and the other has, an 
appointment of the same kind. They were chuprassis attach- 
ed to the criminal court. But the office of the former indivi- 
dual undergoing that unpleasant process of abolition, which 
the natives have learnt to designate by the term ebélis, he had € 
been reduced to his jumma of six rupees and to daily labour. 
The latter on four rupees a month, and * pickings,’ did remark- 
ably well, as all his neighbours seemed to know. 

No. 38 has only a fumma of one rupee four annas a month, 
which les just round the single house in which himself, his wife, 
and an unmarried brother, all live. No. 38 is a day-labourer, 
but his brother earns one rupee eight annas a month, as servant 
to the sleek and easy-going No. 6, and by throwing all earnings 
into a common stock, the two brothers manage to get on. It is 
undeniable that this mutual dependence and tryst are con- 


stantly found, even in the humblest classes, and in the most d 
striking degree, though varied, of course, by contrasts of i 


animosity, such as a hot climate, evil advice, ignorance, and 
the devilry of bad passions let loose, can call forth and 
sustain. l 


+ 
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No. 39 is as well off as the last man is poor. Ile is the 
proprietar of thirty-two rupees jumma, and has one son. Two 
servants are maintained throughout the year, one-man belong- 
ing to this village and the other to a neighbouring one. Nel- 
ther father nor son ever touch a plough or sickle. The son 

pu read with a neighbouring Missionary. But even respec- 

^ tability and a fair exchequer have not saved this man from 

trouble. Five years ago he was cast in a summary suit for 

rent of ten rupees, and he gave his bond for the amount, 

; being unable to pay the whole at the time. The debt has 

been cleverly made to keep still at ten rupees from interest, 

and though four rupees were paid last year, the Zemindar who 

is the successful suitor, declares that this sum is swallowed up 

. by the interest, which it well may be, at the high rate of two 
"* pyce inthe rupee a month. . 

t No. 40 shows us how two brothers, living in a common mess 

and in unbroken friendship, can get on as agriculturists with- 

y out following any other trade. he two possess four capital 


^'^ houses, five head of cattle, and one calf, and 100 date trees, 
and have spent nearly thirty rupees in the, erection of their 
best house. A 


Nos. 41 and 42 have little to distinguish them from the rest : 
of the village. Both are fairly off The first has sixteen 
rupees jumma, six bullocks, one. milch-cow, and four houses. 
The second lives with two brothers, in three houses, to which 
he hopes to add a fourth next season, on à jumma of twelve 
rupees a year. : 

No. 43 is a substantial non-proprietary ryot, holding under 

. No. 28. On a small tenure of three rupees, he has managed to 
grear one hundred date trees, some of which however are not yet 
.." vipe for piercing, and this year he has sold date juice to the 
amount of twenty rupees. Besides this he has realised twenty 
rupees, at the rate of five rupces a month for four moths, by 
boiling date Juice, and converting it into the coarse goor or mo- 
lasses, in a neighbouring village. This man’s lease is drawn out 
for an invariable rate of rent as long as he chooses to pay it, and 
his biography shows how much better chance a man may have 
under a small resident proprietor of the same village, than under 
a great non-resident Zemindar, whose sole idea of a tenant is 
a ductile or malleable article, to be squeezed or hammered out 
into yielding more meta]. : 

No. 44, though a proprietor, with cultivators holding under 
him, is not so well off as No. 43. His jumma of thirty-two 
rupees is divided with his nephew, who lives in a house ad- 
joining. ‘The tenure had been originally rated at rupees 
twenty-four, but the Zemindar had it measured, in the exercise 
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of that right to which he is tinquestionably entitled, but 
which the ryot always looks on as one of the greatest griev- 
ances in the world. Both No. 44 and his nephew are in debt 
to a money-lending Zemindar, the former fifteen rupees, and 
the latter ten rupees. 

In Nos. 45, 46, and 47, we descend again below the mere á 
agriculturist, to men who weed corn, dig, plough, or do any job^ ^ 
for daily hire. Their tenures are none of them above three. 
rupees eight annas, and comprise the land just round the house. 
One man sells the milk of his two milch-cows. Another has. 
to support his aged mother, and leaves his wife with her father. 
The third used to live with his brother-in-law, but has set up for 
himself rather than be a burden on a relation. Ie has two cows, 
the milk of which is sold to enable him to live, on days when 
he may have to work at the repairs of his own house, or when 
work is not to be had. This man is still nnmarried, but when 
the important event in his life-time’ may come off, it will be 
no difficult matter to conjecture the position in which he will 
be placed, in regard to the nearest substantial ryot or mahajun, 
who lives by the wants of others. 

No. 48 is oùs or Nobody, as regards the village we are 
describing. It appears that this man used to live in a village 
ten miles off, where he held a jumma of eighty-one rupoes. 
Falling into difficulties, he had been compelled by the money- 
lender to abandon it, though whether the usurer had got posses- 
sion of the tenure by mortgage, or had sold it up, we were un- : 
able precisely to fathom. Being driven to desperation he came 
across country with all his womankind, sisters, and brothers 
wives, and his old father, and settled on a small holding of four 
rupees, containing four houses owned by a small proprietor of a 
neighbouring village. Differences however were adjusted, by No. 
48 agreeing to take back his old tenure, at aslightly enhanced 
rate, an% he had returned to his home. The abandoned pro- 
prietor had sold all the houses except one, and the purchasers 
had removed them, and-of course, the next thing to be done 
would be to establish a new tenant. Nothing is more common 
than for men hard pressed by creditors, or at variance with 
relatives, or landlords, to quit one village for another in the 
neighbourhood, though it is unusual for a man to leave the 

_ part of the country or the district to which he has been ac- 
customed. And it is equally common for men in, want of a 
house to purchase one standing, and carry it off bodily with the 
help of neighbours or friends, the roof whole, and the sides 
and posts separate. All that is necessary is to untie the 
fastenings and the house is dissolved. . 

Nos. 49 and 50 are.moderately well off. The first has six 
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houses and a tenure of twenty-five rupees, and his son had 
learnt the trade of a mason. Flis sister’s son lived close to 
him, and had a small tenure of three rupees, which gave him 
one beegah of rice land, and some milch-cows. No. 50 is 
very old, has one plough and two pairs of bullocks aud four 
houses. Ilis labour is confined to chopping straw and pottering 
about the house. The work is really done by his nephew, 
who, with a wife and three children, lives with him and will 
inherit the property. ; 

No. 51 is a vacancy. The ryot died, and his wife and 
minor son went away to their relations, while the proprictor 
of the holding, who is No. 39, was looking out for a new 
tenant. Those who know the Mofussil will readily desery the 
foundation of a law-suit, in any claim to re-entry which the 
minor son may make when he attains his majority, especially 
if the new tenant should happen not to suit the leasing pro- 
yrietor. And as readily will they imagine the sort of suit, viz: 
one for alleged forcible dispossession of the minor, backed 
by the proprietor and his dependant ryots, against a determined 
sturdy tenant, pleading that the minor had gone away of his 
own aecord, and appealing for himself to that visible possession 
which in India, as in England, is often nine points of the law. 
We have reserved Dogberry and Figaro to close the biogra- 
phies of this village. 

No 52 is the village chowkidar. He has two jummas each 
of eight rupees cight-annas: a young cousin lives with him, 
and his brother has two houses in the same enclosure, though 
the two do not live in a conemon mess. ` There had been three 
brothers to divide the family inheritance, but one had died. 

he chowkidar howled periodically three times in the night, 
slept during the day, and cultivated his share of the lands by 
the system of Barga, unjler which, as many of our readers 
know, the ploughman gives the seed, and the labour, aif takes 
one-half of the erop. The whole system of the village watch 
has lately undergone examination, and the result has been 
clearly to show that the watchmen are usually nominated by 
the zemindar or his agents, at the requisition of the magis- 
trate; that these watchmen receive payment, sometimes in 
kind, but oftener in money; that payment is. compelled by the 
authorities of the district under a stretch of the law, and 
that there ise sort of supervision exercised over the conduct of 
watchmen generally, though they are not disciplined, nor en- 
rolled, nor chosen in the manner most conducive to the security 
of property, or the detection of crime. The pay of the watch- 
man in our village, like so many others, is assessed rateably 
on each house, the lowest rate being two pyce a month, or 
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six annas a year, and the highest being about three or four 
annas a month, or from two to three rupees a year. Of course 
these dues are paid irregularly, and a great deal depends 
on the charaeter of the chowkidar and his ability to dun, on the 
goodness of the season, and on the temper of the inhabitants. 
But of one thing we are'tolerably certain, which is that this 
individual, if not superannuated, is perfectly in a position t 
know all that goes on, bad or good, in his village, if he only 
choses to exert himself. 

No. 53 is the village barber, the only Hindu in the village. 
Nearly forty years ago this man left a neighbouring village, 
beeause his father died there, and this misfortune, combined 
with other difficulties, induced a dislike to the place. But 
he still keeps a tenure there of thirty-six rupees. In the same 
enclosure with himself lives his nephew, who has retained the 
title of Jemadar, because his father had once held such an 
office. Both No. 53, and his nephew, ply their trade on Hindi 
and Mohammedan alike. The barber’s razor confers no 
pollution; and no expiation need follow his touch. From 
Brahmin to Kayast, from Hindu shop-kceper to Mohammedan 
agriculturist, all may pass under the shears of the Napit or 
Paramanik, ov Shil, for by such titles is the barber. known. 
No caste keeps a barber for itself, except the Chandal who is 
no caste at all. The earnings of this individual amount to 
fifteen or twenty rupees a year. The cluster of houses of 
uncle and nephew numbers no less than thirteen. The barber's 
son has been educated, and holds a place in the Post Office 
departinent of five rupees a monthe The nephew commenced 
to dig a tank for the benefit of the village generally, but stop- 
ped short at least eight or ten feet on the wrong side, and hig, 
tank was universally condemned, in emphatic language, as aX _ 
piece, of humbug, or sham in short, such as those abortive 
and Mallow attempts at reform, by which larger communities 
are continually excited and deluded. The Barber, like all 
men of his class everywhere, is the greatest gossip for miles 
round, 

No. 54, our last man, may be said to belong half to. this 
village and half to the one which we are about to describe. 
lle has a jumma of three rupees in the “Seat of Prosperity,” 
and atwelve rupees ditto in the “City of Fortune.” But 
his real connection with the latter is that he performs the 


L 





office of watchman to it,on three rupees a month, because the -we~ 


whole community, for reasons to be explained, are too proud to 
do the work. And with this man ends our description of the 
individual villager, Our remarks on the general aspect and 
state of the village will follow. Val 
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We now change from almost pure Mohammedanism to the vil- 
lage of pure Hindus, or the ** City of Fortune." It lies at the 
distance of half a mile from the abode of the community just 
deseribed, and is tenanted by the Hindu agrieultural caste, 
well-known in Lower Bengal as Sadgope. Tbe peculiarity of 

A this tribe is its strong devotion to one single pursuit, to the 

~~“ exclusion of almost every other. A Sadgope will engage in 
no miscellaneous business, will learn no handicraft, will take 
no humble appointment as peon, watchman, burkundaz and the 
like, will not drive a cart, will do nothing except bore his date 
trees, weed his rice lands, or cultivate his indigo. Consequently, 
the features of one house inthe village closely resembling 
those of the neighbouring houses, the forbearance of our 
readers will not be very severely taxed. 

No. 1 is the leading man.of the place. His dwelling affords 

x  &remarkable instance of a Hindu family living in unbroken 
y amity and peace. He himself, his nephew, two brothers and 
their families, in all about twenty-five people, live in a cluster 
ofseven houses. No quarrel has ever arisen, even between the 
wives. The wholefamily mess together, thefood being cooked in. 
two small kitchens. No.1 is aproprietor of about 100 rupees 
jumma, and had once held a place as gomashtah, which, as it 
involved reading and writing, it was not beneath his dignity 
to hold; He was then remunerated by three rupees a month, 
and had to collect rents of 1,000 rupees a year. But his 
master, having been obliged to “ reduce his establishment,” 
the place was doubled up with some other place, and No. 1 fell 
back on agriculture. Yet even now he is able to hire servants 

_ occasionally, and is looked on as a man extremely well off. 

x Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 all present the 
same characteristics. The jwmmas, which are not heavily 
assessed, range from four or five to thirty rupees. No family has 
lessthan three good houses, and some have half-a-dozen®4N early 
every man has a pair of ploughs and two pair of bullocks ; and 
some have milch-cows besides. The milk was usually drank 
by the family, rather than sold. The cultivation comprised 
early and late rice, date gardens, indigo for seed, mustard and 
linseed, vetches and pulse. One or two only can read or write; 
Every family is certainly far above indigence or misery. 

No. 14is a proprietor, owning twelve rupees jumma, with two 
houses, and the empty, raised mud-floors of two more. This 

.—*- man lives quite alone, having lost his father, mother, and ano- 
ther relation, by one fell swoop of the cholera a year ago. His 
intellect, never very strong, had nearly given way under this 
blow, and he had just sense enough left him to go about his 
daily business of sowing and ploughing. 


Sart, 1858. DD 
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No. 15, at the other end of the village from No. 1, is in his 
small way, nearly as well off. His two elder brothers are dead, 
but their wives and families, and his own, and his youngest 
brother’s family, fifteen souls in all, dwell together in four 
houses. This man is not a tenant proprietor, but a mere under- 
tenant of a small village proprietor, or rather of a number of ¢ 
them—for, being given to agriculture only, he holds no less: 
than eight small portions of land, under eight different people, 
the least being assessed at one rupee, and the largest at 
seven rupees eight annas a year. l 

No. 16 is much lower in the scale. He has three houses 
and three head of cattle, but hasa sick and helpless brother 
to support. Yet being in the habit of cultivating the lands of 
others, receiving half the crop for his pains, he manages to live, — 
under the ‘ cold shade’-of men better off. 3 

No. 17 has only himself and a mingr cousin to support. He. 
has a small holding of his own, but finding this insufficient, 
" has taken small portions of land under no less than nine other 
village proprietors, at a total of nineteen rupees. He possesses `~- 
four houses, five bullocks, three milch-cows, several calves, and 
two bulls, of which last, it will be necessary to get rid, as 
the animals are constantly fighting, and inasmuch as to keep 
them for breeding would entail a loss of caste. This man, 
it is quite obvious, is one of the stout yeomen of the village, 
if such a term can be applied to the Bengali at all. 

No. 18 was once a rich man, that is, he was proprietor of 
lands paying fifty rupees to the Zemindar. He had a pair of 
bullocks, a cow, and four good housts. But twenty years ago, 
falling into trouble, he sold his jumma, i. e. he parted with his 
proprietary rights toa neighbouring and powerful ora d 
This, by the way, is constantly the first step adopted by influ- X. 
entialemen in this country, when they wish for purposes of 
MEL Me, or for the annoyance of an adversary, to get 
a firm footing in any estate or village. But whether there 
was no adversary to annoy, or whether the combined influence 
of an agricultural community, all in the same boat, and with 
no dissensions, such as weaken the small republic, was too much 
for the man of wealth and ambition, we cannot exactly say; 
but No. 18 was permitted, after the loss of his rights, to live 
on, as an occupant, paying the same rent of fifty rupees a year. 
Obviously, here is the seed of a lawsuit, or a downright good 
quarrel at some future day, in the present position of this ryot “eT 
towards his Zemindar. Matters are, however, quiet for the 
present, and the Zemindar either sees no advantage, or has 
failed to push it, or is simply content with having realised his 


dues. 
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No. 19 ends this small village, and is the only non-agricul- 
tural man in the pree. He is the barber, possessing a small 
Jumma of three rupees, which he easily finds means to cultivate, 
four houses, no cattle, and, like his fellow in the Mussulman 
village, he shaves every one, except positive out-castes, or the 
lowest of the Hindu community, such as Domes and Bagdis. 
And with him ends our slight sketch of the fortunes of every 
family, in two neighbouring villages, tenanted by men of oppo- 
site creeds. 

From individual biographies we now come, as promised, to 
general characteristics ; and the first point on which we shall 
touch, is that of the land tenure, and the rent of the whole vil- 
lages. Our readers, who know any thing of real village 
communities, will at once see that inthe North-West Provinces, 
our small Hindu village of agriculturists would have probably 
presented us with a good type of the Bhyachara system. The 
aericulturists would have been perhaps Jats or Kurmis. There 
would have been several Thoks or Pattis in the village, and 
Nos. 1 and 15 would most certainly have been appointed the 
Lumberdars or men responsible for the revenue. Then there 
would have been a settlement with its field maps, made about 
twenty years ago by a crack Collector; at which time the facil- 
ities for irrigation and for the sale of produce, would have 
been carefully recorded ; ever* acre cultivated, culturable, 
waste and unproductive, would have been separately noted 
down; an impertinent intruder—one Zubberdust Khan, who 
had wished to make out a title to the whole village as Zemindar, 
might have been promptlye thrust aside, and the land would 
have been assessed at the rate of at least two rupees eight 

nnas a beegah. Then there would have been a quantity 
Fof statements, and maps, and figures, shewing the allow- 
ances of watchmen, the perquisites of Lumberdars, the, roads 
and footpaths, the ravines and salt-pits, the nugrver of 
ploughs and the heads of cattle possessed by the community, | 
and, in short, there would have been that exact, minute, 
and wonderful record of rights, which no native Government 
and probably no European Government, except that of the 
English, would ever have thought of compiling* as part of a 
grand scheme. Elaborate and beautiful as the machinery was, 
it was much too intricate to endure. A Mutiny last year show- 
ed the necesgity of a class possessing wealth.and independence, 


Le to stand as links between the cultivator and the Government. 


The mere lapse of time, and the complication of interests and 
of law-suits in all progressing societies, would have gradually 
broken up the village system, without mutiny, violence, or 
disruption, in the course of three generations. In spite of our 
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desire to see the rights of small proprietors, under-tenants, and 
: even mere cultivators, clearly recorded or at least defined; we 
congratulate ourselves on having escaped the village system in 
Bengal As to the land tenures in our two villages, they 
are pretty much alike. The Hindu village pays, as it has 
done for years, to one single landholder, that is, to a person & 
who has a dar-mourousi or perpetual lease over the whole village 
ranted to bim by a mourusi-dar, who had obtained his right 
Eon * the Raja.” Three Zemindars came into contact in the 
Mohammedan village. The rate of rent levied by these four 
Zemindars is about fourteen annas per beegah, with no distinc- 
tion of in-field or of out-field, of garden or of homestead, of early 
or of late rice. Not one of these Zemindars or rent receivers 
has ever set foot in either village, or done anything to develope 
them, as far as we know, and in all human probability, not one 
of them ever wil. There is no cutchery in either village, the, 
rents being paid at a place in the neighbourhood by the several 
substantial small proprietors, whose means of livelihood we 
have ventured to deseribeabove. These small proprietors in the 
neighbourhood of the place we are writing from, and in several 
other districts, are termed gantidars. But we care little about 
a local term, which conveys no distinct impression to the mind, 
and which may mean the same thing as half-a-dozen very dif- 
ferent terms in use in other parts of the country. What we do 
care about is the significant fact, thatàn such men we find those 
who appear to us to be the real proprietors of the soil, Their 
rate of rent is fixed and cannot be enhanced, except under some 
very peculiar circumstances ; they*plant and dig, prune, cut 
down, and build up, transfer, sell, mortgage, alienate, and es- , 
tablish ryots on their lands, exactly as they please.. The miles oti 
date gardens which met the eye in every direction over thousands V. 
of plains, are mainly their creation; they collect from half-a- 
dozen mere ryots on the one hand, or cultivate, by hired labour, 
a small home farm on the other ; they have all those attributes 
which, to minds not wilfully blind to facts, nor wedded to 
theories, nor beyond the power of convietion, are descriptive of 
virtual, tangible, de facto, ownership in the land. Underneath 
them, we have the cultivating ryots, resident and non-resident, 
of which our list furnishes so many examples. The rate of 
rent paid by these latter men to the small proprietors is fairly 
established by custom, but is of course higher than what is 
paid to the rent-receiving Zemindar. In the present instance 
we should say that it was, on the average, about one rupee 
four annas, or one rupee two annas, for rice land, two rupees 
for gardens, and about two rupees, or two rupees four annas, or 
two rupees eight annas, for homestead. The three zemindar- 
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les are entangled and interlaced in the most arbitrary fashion, 
and so are the lands held by the cultivators. One man 
has a small piece round his house, another at some little 
distance, two beegahs in the plain to the west, and a date 
garden in the plain to the east. The term by which this 


ainterlacing of zemindaries, or estate, is vulgarly known in 
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Lower Bengal, is Pitalgola ; the terms which to English ears, 
we should employ to describe the confusion of things in gene- 
ral, caused by this arrangement, are either the well-known 
terms of Johnson about a net as “ decussated and ‘reticulat- 
ed at intervals, with interstices between the intersections" 
or those of Burke applied to the famous Cabinet, the 
* curious piece of patch work,” the “diversified mosaic? 
in which the members knew nothing of each other until they 
found themselves “ pigging, heads and points, in the same 
truckle-bed." . 

| As far as we can speak with any authority on so complicated 
a question, we should say that, as‘a general rule, the ryots have 
no acknowledged right to transfer their holdings, without due 
notice to the proprietor who established them: that when they do 
venture to transfer them off-hand, a quarrel ensues; that they 
are not considered liable to ejectment as long as they pay their 
rent, nor to enhancement of that rent, as long as they have 
any document to depend on, or one which will stand the test of 
a civil or a summary suit; that both real proprietor and hum- 
bler ryot are constantly liable to have their lands measured, and 
their rents raised, not indeed on its average on the beegah, but 
because the land is found tẹ be of greater area than was ima- 
eined, or than the lease was given for ; and that land, accord- 
fig to an old native proverb, with “gold and women,” is genc- 
rally found to be the most fruitful source of protracted litiga- 
tion, or of internal village feuds. Of course there may be 
exceptions to all the above rules. The local infiuence ‘or cha- 
racter of the Zemindar too, may affect the rent-roll marvellous- 
ly; he may be meddling, ambitious, aud oppressive ; or if he ve 
weak and unskilful, he will stand no chance whatever with a few 
energetic small proprietors backed by the spears, bamboos, and 
clubs of the cultivating tenants. To pursue the point of actual 
proprietorship further, would lead us into too long an enquiry. 
We shall conclude our remarks as to-the actual tenures, by ob- 
serving that,$n such a village as we have described, one Zemin- 


` dar or other might at any time create a puttuni tenure on his 


estate, or giveit in Zarah or farm. The puttunidar, in his time, 
might create a dar-puttunt, and the latter again a seh-puttunz 
—just as the farmer or Zjarah-dar might create a dar-ijarah and 
soon. Matters are usually more simple when this has not 
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been done. But it may aid those who are inclined to follow 
up such researches, or who discuss such questions in the closet, 
if they will remember to look out, first, for the Zemindar or 
Talookdar paying revenue to Government, who collects from 
one village, from half a dozen, or from the whole Pergunnah: 
next, for the substantial small proprietors, who, in appearance; 
middlemen, owz a quarter, one-eighth, or one-half the village, wé 
care not by what title they are designated ; next, for any 
cultivating ryots, with clear proprietary rights if there be such, 
who practically will not differ much, except in status, from the 
aforesaid small proprietors: and, finally, for the class of men 
who squat, take leases, temporary or permanent, and do the main 
business of cultivation, with rights hardly defined, but quite — , 
capable of definition, all over the country. Possibly by fol- 
lowing such a course of enquiry, Indian revenue may not be , 
quite such a puzzle as it seems. 

The influence which the famous Perpetual Settlement may 
have had over such villages, we cannot entirely pass by, though 
itis difficult to determine it with complete accuracy. First L. 
for Zemindars or Talookdars to influence the fortunes of ryots, 
they must be men paying considerable sums as revenue, and 
not men who have had the good fortune to have petty estates 
of a few annas or a few rupees, and of corresponding small 
acreage, recorded separately in the books of the Collectorate. 
In our two villages the several Zemindars are all men of wealth 
and substance, and some of them have abundant means. That 
they do not meddle with the affairs of the ryots, is, we believe, 
the best thing that can happen. eA Zemindar is either easy- 
going, and leaves things pretty much as they are, or he is active, 
acute, and determined to look into business himself. In the 
former case the condition of the villagers will depend mainly 
on the character of the agents, who may take their cue from 
their m&ster, or on the small proprietors, or middlemen, who 
are, ohviously, less imposing and less difficult for the ryot to 
der with. If the Zemindar, on the other band, be gifted with 
a head for business, the odds are ten to one that he institutes 
law-suits by scores, that he uses, as he has a legal right to use, 
every means which the law puts within his reach, to assess highly, 
to measure strictly, and to enforce punctually his demands ; that 
he also collects all sorts of illegal cesses whenever he is in want 
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of money ; that he will bear no rival near the thrqne; that he ' 
will resort to force at any time; and that, after a short struggle. wt 
the ryots or the middlemen find it hopeless to contend with 
him, and give up the unequal contest. We are ready to pro- 
duce numerous examples of both kinds, varying from weakness 
and good nature, up to the most grinding severity. But still, 
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taking one with another, we firmly believe that the rural popu- 
lation are.not by any means so utterly crushed and annihilated 
as is supposed. What with the general lightness of the land- 
tax, the surprising fertility of the country, the expansion of 
commerce, the divisions of estates, the creations of small 
genures, the temporary alienations, the farms, the puttunis, the 
power of combination which, however, is so often misdirected, 
the immense number of paid situations which our administra- 
tion, as well as the whole zemindary system, creates amd main- 
tains—what with all this, we say, the villager, one stage above 
a ploughman or day-labourer, .has several chances. All are 
not yet reduced to one dead level of equality. Many rights, 
though precarious, are quite capable of consolidation. Now is 
the time for the Reformer and the Statesman to 
Ring out a slowly dying cause 
And ancient forms of party -strife, 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
And these last we believe to exist in the Bill for the preser- 
vation of under-tenures, and in part of that for the consoli- 
dation of the laws relative to rent. Quousque tandem are 
we to wait for the former Bill? There is indeed an opportunity 
for repairing the omissions of the benevolent founder of the sys- 
tem, which, true and untrue to its name, is a perpetual subject 
for unsettled discussions. But if discussion terminates in 
action, the great scheme may eventually call forth an amount 
of real prosperity, of which eyen Shore and Cornwallis had 
never ventured to dream. , 
... We now proceed to look in at the ryots of our villages at 
Mose For a description of the agriculture of the country, 
1e implements, and their value and uses, we venture to refer 
our readers to Articles No. I., and No. VI., in numbers XVII. 
and LVII. of this Review respectively. It would be wrong to 
say that the ryot is very badly housed. Except in the case of 
the very poorest, his hut, or cottage, or house, is made of good 
materials, easily procured. Some of the dwellings are models 
of neatness. The posts of the house are generally bamboo,. 
but occasionally the trunk of the date or palm tree is used. 
The best material for the sides is split bamboo, joined so as to 
make a firm wattle. When time is precious, ready-made 
mats of coarse reeds are simply tied to posts to form the sides of 
—*'-» house, and the work is done. The roof is made of a light 
: frame of split bamboo, covered with a thiek coarse grass, grown 
in grass preserves for the purpose, and giving a thatch quite 
inpervious to rain. All good houses have at least one verandah, 
and the beeta or earthen floor on which the house is built, is 
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sometimes four or even five fect high. To keep the earthen sides 
intact, they are washed at intervals with a mixture of cow- 
dung, earth, and water, which, though not white, answers the 
purpose of white-wash. Most ryots can repair or even erect 
their own dwelling houses, but all but the very poorest are ac- 
customed to employ the services of men well-known as gAurro- 
mies, or house-makers, and who have no connection with carpen* ^ 
tering, a much higher branch of art. As far as mitigating the 
power of the sun, or keeping off the drenching rain, or render- 
ing his home secure against any ordinary gale, short of the well 
remembered hurricane of 1852, the ryot has decent notions 
of convenience and comfort. It is in the commonest rules of 
conservancy that he entirely fails. We have repeatedly seen 
the fourth house in a cluster erected, so as exactly to exclude 
the wholesome influence of the ‘south-west summer wind, the 
reason invariably given being, that privacy is to be preferred 
to purity of atmosphere, or that to admit air might admit the 
driving rain also. Of course, the stagnation of the atmospheré 
is aggravated by a neglect of the sources of miasma and 
disease. Water may stagnate within a few yardsof a dwelling 
house, as it does at the door of many an Irish hovel. In the hole, 
from which the earth has been taken to raise the house-floor, 
may collect for months, falling leaves, scourings and rain- 
water, and refuse vegetation. Beneath the loftier trees there 
may arise a dense green underwood, which is the abode 
of snakes, and which is not even useful for fuel. All these 
causes combine to produce or to perpetuate the diseases by 
which thé rural population are sp much affected. Of course 
the neighbourhood of groves of fruit trees, or of the larger . 
kind of timber, is not only harmless, but positively beneficial. 
Those only who have seen a village newly established, ae 
which the fruit and timber trees have not growth to forma ` 
shelte can have an idea of the degree of heat and of glare, 
to which its inhabitants are exposed. Itis not the grove of 
mangoe or date trees, or the tamarind, though the natives have 
a superstition that it is a minor Upas tree, that does the dam- 
age—it is the mass of creepers, the rotting leaves, and the pool 
of water, on which the sun, the great purifier, rarely shines, 
Yet in spite of all tnis, the ryot.exhibits neatness and dex- 
terity in much of his handiwork. When he has a valuable 
. garden, he can trench and dig it round, bank yp the earth 
thrown out of the trench, and top the whole with a thorn- 
or bamboo fence, which will keep out everything, but the most ' 
determined “ pasture-breaker.” His date trees are shaped 
and pierced on alternate sides year after year, with scientific 
regularity. With his plough, which in shape is like an anchor, 
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and his harrow which is a mere ladder of two bamboos, he can 

perform perfect miracles of pulverisation. A couple of oxen 

will thrash out the ricé crops on a threshing floor levelled in one 
corner of his field, and hardened to the consistency of brick 
without losing a grain inan hundred ears. With his stationary 

,knowledge, his unvarying routine, and his common imple- 
ré nents, he has, aided by a fertility of soil, and by suitable 

alternations of climate, contrived to stamp on thousands and 

thousands of square miles in Bengal, two undeniable features, 
that of the plain covered from edge to edge with green, waving, ` 
unbroken, rice crops: and that of, the village, in which the habi- 
tations of man, however numerous, are obliterated by a mass of 

verdure such as the pen of a Kingsley, or the pencil of a 
Turner, alone might adequately describe. 

To say that there is much to be mended in the condition of 
the Bengali; that he has to learn and unlearn ; that good 
aws must be devised in his behalf to be carefully worked by 
the best men which any system or service, Company's or 
Queen's, ean produce ; that the rudiments of such education as 
wil be practical ought to be placed, if possible, within the 
reach of thousands, and not merely of hundreds or scores ; 
and that not even the agriculture, and certainly not the com- 
merce, or the common trades in any one district, have yet 
received their full development—is to say what any reason- 
able reformer will be ready to endorse. But to talk of all 
Bengali villages as mere * hovels," as abodes of “ squalor ” 
and ** wretchedness,” and of all ryots as “ poverty-stricken,” 
and as “dragging on a migerable existence," a “ burden to 
themselves," is to indulge in sheer declamation to which the 
uckless fact, the worse be it for them, seems to us in direct 
pposition. 

In the ease of our two villages, we have arrived at the 
conclusion, after a comparison of many statements, ethat as 
far as regards mere agriculture, the Hindus have the best of it. 
Their land is somewhat better ploughed, their crops are more 
carefully weeded, their cattle stronger, and their own power 
of endurance and knowledge of times and seasons, superior, 
on the whole, to the Mohammedans ; the Hindu cultivator can 
work from morning till near twelve o'clock, without bite or 
sup, though we have heard natives admit that after such 
exposure, ingApril or May, the well-worked cultivator comes 

-.g~ home to his wife or family, with the appetite of a savage, and 

the temper of a demon. The Mohammedan in the next village, 

must have a whiff or a taste of something before he sets to 
work, and will hardly last out as long as the Sadgope. It was 
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quite clear to us that there were fewer instances of positive 
indigence in our Hindu village. But, so also, weré there 
fewer instances of men with capability to rise in the world. 
How many rupees had been kept out of the village by 

a foolish pride, which would not take service, which would 
not work at this or that kind of labour, which disdained every-; | 
thing but the agriculture, which bad remained the same foe 
centuries, or the pen which few of the villagers could wield ! 
What chance is there of progression in a community, which 
must increase by a law of nature, whose occupations never 
vary, and whose sphere of eccupation can scarcely be ever 
enlarged? Taken as the rule, the Mohammedans of Bengal are 
behind the Hindus in activity; and keenness of perception to 
their own interests. And taking even this exception, we 
found the Mussulmen envying the Hindus for their superior 
cultivation. But we own that we would rather cast in oug 
lot with the population, which numbers its peons, and watch 
men, its masons and dawk-runners, its ploughmen and house 
servants,than with the one which persists in doing nothing 
but driving the same plough, on the same maxims, over the 
same ground, at the same periods of every year. 

As regards conveniences, both villages are not unfavourably 
situated. They have a flourishing bazar, with a bi-weekly 
market or Haut within two miles and a half. There is a 
second smaller bazar within the same distance, and another 
second-rate Haut within a mile. But the true interest of the 
ryot is to travel to the more distant bazar, because the 
necessaries and comforts of life are cheaper, where the competi- 
tion is the greater. Besides the barber, as already observed, 
there is no person plying any of those hereditary trades, whic’ 
are believed to be essential parts of a pure village system, an = 
there is no one remunerated by land for any services whatever. 

The watchman is paid irregularly, as we have shewn, by a tax on 

each house, which varies from two pice to three or four annas 

a month, and which is exacted according to the measure and. 
moral status of the watchman, with more or less of that worry, 
without which nothing in this country is ever paid ordone. A 
blacksmith lives in a not distant village, and will make or re- 

pair the ploughshares or other agricultural implements, when r 
sent for, for so much rice in the husk per year. In the adjoining 
village are some Mohammedan oilmen—the Telibeigg the Hindu, |, ' 
and the Kolhu the Mussulman, who follows the trade of oil press-- -— 
ing. The Mohamedans have waxed fat by manufacturing linsee 

oil, and mustard oil, which the poorer classes burn in preference 

to oil-of cocoanut, and by selling it wholesale or retail, with- 
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out license, on * the premises.” A little further off lives a set 
of carpenters, who can turn out capital bullock carts at about 
four rupees eight annas a piece, and who, besides plonghs, and 
harrows, stools and boxes, if required, can, at a pinch, rise to 
the higher departments of the art, and carve a log of wood 
jnto an image of Durga or Jagannath, like the faber of 
orace, who, after being in doubt, whether - 
Scamnum, faceretne Priapum, 
Maluit esse Deum. 

Close to the crack carpenter, resides a class of potters, who 
can, each of them, turn out about thirty or forty common 
earthen pots a day, baking them in four rows one above another, 
to the amount of perhaps a hundred ata time. The clay for 
this work is fortunately to be found, by a little search, in almost 
any Dengal plain, but the fuel of the trade comes rarely to less 
than one rupee eight annas or two rupees a month. The potters 
e allude to, are, in their way, men of capacity, and can manu- 
facture, not merely the small vessels, which are sold in hundreds 
ata pyce, or halfa pyce a head; but the large jars, such as 
would have held a good sized thief a piece, and into which the 
watehful Morgiana might have poured any amount of boiling 
liquid. A third village, also not far off, is tenanted by a whole 
tribe of Mohammedan weavers, called jolas, to distinguish them 
from the Hindu Tanti. Every one of these men has a small 
piece of land to depend on, besides his trade. But the trade 
itself brings in a lot of money to the village. Four persons 
can turn yarn which costs seven rupees eight annas, into 
dhooties and chudders, whieh will sell for ten rupees eight 
~ annas, in the course of eight days. Of the four persons so em- 
yore. two may be women or boys, who are mercly required to 
‘ard or comb the yarn, At this rate a family, allowing for days 
when no work is done, can, without difficulty, clear from seven 
to ten rupees a month. There are no general complaints of 
poverty, or inability topay rent from bad seasons, wherever such 
trades are carried on. And the weavers’ quarter is, by univer- 
sal consent, looked on by the mere agriculturists, as literally 
plethorie with wealth. We suspect, however, that Manches- 
ter is gradually coming into the markets, and is likely to sup- 
ply the population with a better and more durable article 
at ‘a cheaper rate. These men will sell, like the oilmen, 
wholesale anel retail, to the man who pays them a passing visit 
—^- and wants a dhooti ; or in open market by bundles and suits 

^ of clothes. 
One of the real hardships to which the rural population are 
exposed, arises from the want of water, plentiful, permanent, 
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and pure. Those who have only known the head stations of dis- 
tricts in Bengal, may imagine that reservoirs are only too many. 
At such places every magistrate for generations has had a 
“call” to excavate or clean out some one tank or other. 
-And the result is that there are often more tanks than can be 
kept clean, or free from that vegetation which is a main é 
source of defilement. But, in the real mofussil, it constantly 
happens that half a dozen villages have one tank amongst 
them. Sometimes it may be one of those splendid excavations, 
which speak of the time when labour was very cheap, Rajas 
very powerful, and piety and charity active. The mea- 
surement of one of these reservoirs, at this moment before us, 
shows that it is 615 yards in length, 185 ditto in breadth, and 
deep in proportion. But no such monument of “ the graspings 
of an insatiable generosity,” which had laboured to perpetuate 
itself in the future, adorn the two villages which we have been 
describing. Each village has a halt-excavated tank, which 
holds water from the .commencent of the rainy season to the 
end of January or so. And precisely when the sun is the fiercest, 
and water most required, the inhabitants have no resource 
but a river, which from some oftheir houses 1s more than a mile 
and a half distant. Nothing, to our thinking, shows the help- 
lessness and incapacity of the Bengali, and his unwilling- 
ness to combine except for bad purposes, more than this neglect 
to avail himself of means within his reach. To dig a tank rc- 
quires a very moderate amount of skill. Sloping sides, covered 
with turf to prevent abrasion or diluvion, a good depth for the 
bottom of the tank, and a reasonable proportion of labour, are 
all that is required. Three days work in the year, abstracted 
from other employments or from mere leisure, on the part og 
every able-bodied man in a populous village, would dig a tan! 
calculated to outlast the heats of April and May. A ryot 
will steke his last rupee in some suit brought to ruin an 
enemy. One-half the community will exhaust its strength 
in endeavours to excommunicate the other half. A whole 
village will turn out to damage land sown with indigo, to 
resist an auction purchaser of an estate, to break the head 
of an official enforcing a legal attachment for arrears with 
all the requisite forms of law. But, with stout limbs, 
leisure hours, ground to choose from, and one of the crying 
wants of life to be provided for, it is not once i» a hundred 
times that thirty or forty villagers will unite together for a — 
week or fortnight, to work four hours a day for their mutual 
ood. 
The mention of spare time brings us to another branch of 
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our subject—the actual physical labour which Bengalis com- 
monly undergo. As remarked in this, and in previous 
articles, the toil of an agriculturist at particular times, is 
decidedly severe. Ploughing and sowing commence in the 
hottest period of the year. The work of harrowing, weeding, 

. ,dibbling, demands a good deal of exertion. But it is indisput- 
“able that this labour is only called for at intervals, and that 
itis varied by periods of complete or partial inactivity. In- 
deed, nature herself has imposed certain laws which, cannot 

be disregarded. Repeated enquiries from all labouring classes 
have satisfied us, that there is no such thing as a Hindu or 
Mohammedan sabbath. No one day of the week is set apart 

_ for relaxation, either on religious or on social grounds. Friday 
y ids only partly kept by the Mohammedan of rank or indepen- 
dence. Of course the recurrence of well-known dates, in either 
calendar, is a signal for fasting or fedsting, for rejoicing at 
home, or for walking three or four miles to see the huge car of 
Jaganath drawn by a hundred votaries, the image of Kali 
dipped in the river, the holy shrines of Kerbela hoisted above 
the heads of a frantic crowd of enthusiasts. On such occa- 
sions, in Bengal at least, Hindu and Mohammedan will look 
indifferently on any show. We saw more Mussulmen than 
Hindus this year, at the great festival of the Rath. We 
have been told of Mohammedans hiring themselves to be swung 

at the Charrak Pooja. But in any casé, it is most certain that 

all the lower classes take a holiday and enjoy it, when they 
can. Then nearly every man has his circle of relations to visit. 
Marriages are usually formed between parties, residing from 
within two to fifteen miles of each other. A visit to the father-in- 
law, or to the cousin lately married, consumes four days. Again, 
there come periods of the year when there 1s nothing to be sown, 
weeded, or reaped. Generally speaking, from January to the 
commencement of operations for next year, after the fiyst rains 

of April, the ryot has rest. Even the date juice ceases to run 
after the first ten days of March ; and date cultivation, though 
accidents frequently happen by men falling froma high tree, 
does not ask the same toil as ploughing and breaking up laud. 

It is just as exaggerated to depict the ryot as toiling incessantly 
from morn to eve, as it is to represent him familiar only with 
wretchedness, and steeped to the lips in indigence. The French 
revolutionisgs, we know, tried unsuccessfully the experiment of 
-—@~ annihilating the Sabbath, and of giving man and beast only 
one day's rest in ten. At first sight it might seem that what 
signally failed in France, had gone on successfully for centuries 
| in India. But the faet is that festivals, visits, the course of the 
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seasons, the facility with which the mere necessaries of life are 
procured, and constitutional laziness, give the ryot, relaxa- 
tion, which though taken by fits and starts, compensates him 
for the absence of any regularly allotted day of rest. We 
would still back the six days of an English labourer, against 
three wecks or even a month of the uninterrupted work of the 6. 
Bengal peasant. ‘ 
The outward life of a people is not so very difficult to 
conceivegor describe. But to follow the Ryot home, to enter 
into his thoughts, if he thinks at all, or his feelings which are 
often abundantly sensitive, is no easy matter. There seems 
to be acertain point, up to which all enquiries are readily 
satisfied. Crops and customs, landlords and rights in land, the 
quirks of the law, the price of food, the rate of wages, the 
comforts and conveniences of outward life—on all this, curiosity 
may be soon gratified. But to say for certain what a ryot 
thinks on religion, on marriage, on loeal or general politics, or 
what exactly is his every-day social life in the privacy of his 
two huts, is, we believe, almost beyond the power of foreigners, 
The most candid, after the Mutinies, must allow what a wide 
breach gapes between them and a people who, though suspicious 
and soon alarmed, are yet not the least talkative of mankind. 
We can tell our readers, what very many of them know 
already about ryots, 1. e., that it is a wife's duty to have a 
meal prepared for her hfisband when he returns from the field; 
and that if she neglects this, a- quarrel, not always ending 
without blows, ensues ; that ryots do not often burn oil in their 
houses at night, but go off to slegp soon after the evening 
meal, unlike the shopkeepers in any bazar, who choose that 
time to adjust their accounts, and who burn a small lamp, whichg, 
bears a very strong resemblance to a Roman lamp dug up from 
Pompeii, till past ten o’clock; that many Hindus have periodical ^ 
visits from a guru, and Mohammedans from a Moulavi, each 
teacher duly instructing his disciples in the rudiments of 
religion, and living on them for a time; that Mohammedan 
marriages cost less than Hindu ones, because in the former less 
dowry is demanded by the father-in-law, who instead of making 
settlements is paid by the person who takes his daughter 
off his hands; that every man looks forward to the time of 
marriage, and we are afraid, does worse until that time comes, 
and that to incur debt and to support poor relatipns are two 
canons which are rarely set aside. s 
The percentage of men able to read or write has been' 
shown to be very small, even though some facilities for the 
attainment of education exist in the vicinity. It can hardly 
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-be said that more than three or four men in either village owe 
any rise.in their condition to reading and writing. Much 
more must be done by the establishment of vernacular schools 
than has ever been even talked of, before we can venture to 
hint at our diffusion of intelligence and enlightenment. We 
think, too, that considering the occupations described by us, 
there are few in either village, to whom a smattering of 
English education would be of much benefit. But ability to 
write a letter; to run off a bond, quittance, or agreement; to see 
that the receipts for rent are correctly drawn out; to keep an ac- 
count of all current expenses, provided these operations be con- 
fined to the mother tongue, would be areal benefit to men of any 
country, would make them more independent, and would vastly 
increase their utility to their employers in either private or 
the publie service. Any person conversant with the employment 
of natives, must acknowledge that, in almost any situation, aman 
who can read and write is Just twice as handy as one who cannot. 
This may be a truism, but it is from neglected truisms that our 
credit and our administration so constantly suffer. Of general 
enlightenment the villagers have obviously not’: much. Where 
trades are hereditary, and life uniform, and where there is no ` 
change of scene, we can hardly look for new ideas. Of quick- 
ness and discernment, however, there is abundance; and we think 
that in this respect, the Bengali especially would not suffer 
by comparison with the peasantry of any country in Europe. 
Of their habit of visiting in a circle, we have once or twice 
spoken. Some of our villagers have been in quest of employ- 
ment, or deputed for a joby to Santipore, Hooghly, Calcutta, 
and other places, distant three or four days journey. One man 
"did pursued a run-away ryot to the suburbs of the metropolis, 
fa had succeeded in bringing him back to his homestead, like a 
,  run-awayssehoolboy. On one subject the whole village had 
: become possessed of an odd idea. It was a rooted belief 
that England, or Wilayat, the country sending forth the go- 
verning race, lay somewhere to the east of Chittagong. On 
another subject then! ideas had been. remarkably enlightened. 

In our two villages and in the surrounding ones aré-arTeast, - 
two men who-have seen a locomotive engine. These well 
travelled persons have so possessed their fellows with infot- 
mation, that twenty men who, we are positive, had never 
seen a railwey, were able to describe the appearance of a train 
~~ as that of a car, moving on two straight lines of iron, appa- 
rently by its own will or power, with twenty carriages 
attached, all full of people of all castes, which car, coming on 
with the scream of an elephant and the rage of a rakhas, 
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(demon) shook the ground, took away the breath, and was gone 
in a minute! We do not think that the Times Special Corres- 
pondent would more pithily describe the march of an eastern 
army, the launch of the Leviathan, or the taking of a rebel 
city. 

One of the individuals, who had so travelled on a railway 
during a journey to Gya, dwelt most on the fact that it had 
enabled him, starting at 10 o’clock in the morning, to accom- 
plish a journey of six days, by 4 o'clock in the afternoon. This 
fact is not without its significance. Even the Bengali may 
learn to appreciate the value of time. - But apart from the 
pupable advantages of speedy and certain intercommunication, 
of a ready market for an overstocked district, and of an easy 
supply for a starving one, the mere employment of new hands, 
and the demand for labour caused by any new undertaking, 
will make money to circulate, and will relieve the ryot from 
fear as to his rents. We haveseen already the wages of day labour 
rise over miles of country by the simple advent of the Telegraph 
department. The system of indigo cultivation, whatever be its  ^- 
faults, supports in many districts thousands of workmen, paid in 
cash at liberal wages, for months in the year. A small company 
engaged in baking sugar, a mission with half-a-dozen schools 
and a church, a sub-division which shall give employment to a 
dozen people, anything, in short, to break the dead uniformity 
of Bengali lives and landscapes, to disburse money in the 
purchase of stock or the payment of labour, must raise the 
villager one step higher in the scale. The land will always 
be looked to, somehow, by those who have an interest in it, and 
agriculture will hardly deteriorate, though divers trades should 
prosper, more of skilled labour be in demand, and new appoint 
ments invite scores of candidates. As to agriculture itself 
though there is a good deal to be done in the way of manuring 
light ore barren soils, and of draining marshes by cuts and 
canals, we are often tempted, on seeing advertisements for the 
best essay on the means of improving such and such cultiva- 
tion, to bid the advertisers go and watch the unimproved and 

despised cultivation, such as it is. We suspect that such 
persons would admit that they might go and burn their essays. 
There is, liowever, ample room for an improvement in the 
breed of cattle. They are part of the ryots’ very existence, 
their strength is deficient, and their size puny. Ingtead of ad- 
vertising for theories, let some practical individual or association 
order a hundred head of cattle from Guzerat, or try the effect 
on stock of a dozen English bulls. When we hear the nobility 
and landed gentry of Bengal prate about their interests and 
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rights inthe soil, and compare themselves to the Aristocracy of 
England; we feel inclined to tell them that all this talk will be 
listened to when they have done for agriculture here, what the 
Cokes and Russells have done for it in England. We are, 
indeed, heartily sick of frothy declamation, unwarrantable in- 
, itusion on public functionaries, and impertinent vauuts. Two or 
7 three good laws, settling disputed or uncertain questions as to 
rights in, or connected with, the soil, abundance of earthen roads, 
vernacular schools, and the employment of any amount of Euro- 
pean capital in either old or new channels, will do nearly all to- 
wards the elevation of the ryot that Ggvernments or capitalists 
can do. He must look to himself to cure his own faults. Neither 
as a nation nor as individuals ave we as yet responsible for early 
márriages, fot funeral suppers in which the baked meats consume 
the savings of years, or anticipate the timely fruits of the seasons, 
for the love of finery whigh decks with jewels the persons of 
j3uper children and women, for absurd pride which disdains 
honest employment, for neglect of the plainest rules of health, 
or of those dictates of morality, which are embraced and 
defined in all creeds, for misdirected energies, for wasted time, 
or for that perverse spirit which bends before tyranny, is aroused 
to defiance by authority, and sets law at nought. 

The social condition of the ryot is one of those vast pro- 
blems which, at regular intervals, is brought before the puplic 
mind by the determination of some one philanthropic class of 
men, or by two classes meeting antagonistically, or by some 
startling event in Mofussil life, which illustrates strikingly | 
some of the defects of our System. Then in the absence of 
more stirring news, if armies do not mutiny, Companies do not 
cl, and great territories are not “ absorbed,” there is quite 
mough in the subject of the rural population to awaken a pro- 
digious amount of controversy, displayed in some ignorance, but 
linked to much real sympathy and benevolence. Then are 
instances of official or seignorial harshness collected. Tales of 
oppression are revived without reference to the dates of their 
occurrence, or to the changes which may have rendered such 
oppression almost impossible ; stories of torture, stories of indi- 
gence and misery, stories of raids and feuds, of the burning of 
bazars or the plundering of villages, are scraped up and 
brought together, to forma full and life-like picture of the 
miserable eonflition of our neglected and enslaved subjects. 

7 LUAM the above is perhaps, on the other side, contradicted by 

i tements of the wealth and the commerce, of the diffusion of 

p of the spread of agriculture, of the increase of popu- 

afion, and of many other signs of progress which cannot be 

mistaken. It is in the hope of not ministering to angry pas- 
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sions, but of getting at glimpses of the truth, that we have 
endeavoured to describe two real, compact, and not imaginary 
villages. To present our readers with a highly seasoned dish 
would have been easy enough. From the mass of materials 
now at our disposal, which we have been some time amassing, 
at some pains, we could, by collection and selection, and by 
dovetailing and fitting in one bit with another, have made out 
a pleasing narrative by which Bengal should appear only as 
the country of untaxed labour and of unlimited wealth. We 
could have put our finger on estates assessed in 1770 or so, at 
ridiculously low figures, now changing hands for ten thousands 
of rupees. We could ave gone through large and populous 


[we : 
bazars, as we have gone through two rural hamlets, where | 


every other house had reached the dignity of bricks and mortar, 
where the ground rent was one rupee, and the house rent two 
rupees a month, where swarms of shop-keepers and Mahajuns 
imported grain from Patna, hemp from Serajgunge, rice from 
Nulchitty, brass pots from Caleutta, and piece goods originally 
from Manchester; and where no one single necessary or luxury 
of existence, except salt, had paid one anna of taxation to the 
Company's Exchequer. We could, on the other hand, have 
chosen some tracts neglected by the official eye, not favoured 
by nature, tracts on which rack-renting or oppression, or 
crime, or inundation or pestilence, had set their mark. We could 
have described a half-cleared grant of land in the Sunderbunds, 
infested with tigers, ruined by a rise in the tide over a frail 
embankment, and with a wild population decimated by malaria, 
or we could have picked out some tracts far removed from Bu- 
ropean supervision, where the Zemindar was a feudal Baron, 
and the Ryots were serfs stripped of everything but seed 
that would support life and supply the next season's opera _ 
tions, or some locale, where in a collection of miserable hovels 
some fifty human beings divided their time between thieving 
and fishing, maddened by musquitoes, infested by snakes, dis- 
fioured by cutancous eruptions, and laid prostrate, at intervals, 
by fever and spleen. In preference however to crowding pecu- 
liarities juto one description, or heightening our narrative bv 
ingeniously contrived comparisons, we have simply endeavoured 
to let the villagers make out their own contrast and tell their 
own tale, adding such remarks as might illustrate their actual 
condition. Weare perfectly well aware that s&ch enquiries 
may be based on erroneous data. But we have done all in ou. 
power to ensure accuracy. Our results have been obtained not 
by figures and statements transmitted from one «Ace to another, 
and filled up by the enquiries of an inquisitive and greedy 
Mohurrir, attended by an ominous, hungry-looking individual, 
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with a brass badge and an empty pocket; not by authoritative 
calls for information which generate suspicion and lead to the 
concealment of resources; but by unostentatious visits, oft- 
hand conversations, and comparison of one vorsion with 
another. In the actual statistics there may be a few 
partial errors, for no one knows better than the writer of these 
pages, how extremely difficult it is to tie the ryot down to any 
thing like accuracy. Even in the things which most concern 
him, his looseness of statement as to dates, numbers, and 
seasons, is perfectly appalling. There are eight or ten mouths 
to provide for; the cattle in the shed are five or seven; the 
Jumma is of ten or twenty beegahs; the age of a certain indi- 
vidual is forty or fifty or sixty; the land is scattered into half a 
dozen, seven, eight, ten, or a dozen plots; the original debt to the 
usurer, incurred only last year, is thirty or forty or fifty rupees. 
It is only by quiet cross-examination that he will abide by one 
number or the other. But as far as pains can ensure correct- 
ness, we conscientiously believe, that our description of the tivo 
villages is full, and as accurate as can well be obtained in 
this fertile, populous, improving, but untruthful country. In 
fact, the only merit that we claim is, that our dull and un- 
coloured truths may be perhaps as remarkable as other men’s 
lively and clever fictions. And we beg our readers to excuse 
us for the constant repetition of jummas, becgahs, cattle, houses, 
rupees, and ploughs. Itis after all on such things that the hopes 
and feelings of thousands are unchangeably fixed. It will be 
admitted, too, that there is nothing particularly favourable in 
the circumstances of either willage. The vicinity of a neigh- 
bouring Station causes the disbursement of a few rupecs monthly, 
Sia the shape of salaries in one village. But this is not more than 
Drow happen from the vicinity of a thriving factory, or from the 
residence of an opulent Zemindar. And several causes which 
regulate the ebb and flow of wealth and substance, are $n these 
instances wanting. No indigo is sown in the village, except by 
the ryot, and that for seed, and consequently there have never 
been made any advances by Indigo Planters. There is nota 
single pucka house to stand out from the houses of ‘ shreds or 
patches, and we must hold with the Dacca News, that a pucka 
house, a dallan, as the Bengalis term it, is one of the objects of a 
native’s dearest hopes. There are here no Brahmins with the rent~ 
free land, wleich in small patches of less than fifty beegahs, are to 
be found all over the country, unharmed by the operations of the 
Resumption Department; neither are there very many indivi- 
duals who have waxed fat by taking service, or money-making 
tadesmen or handicraftsmen, suchas we have shown to be 
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flourishing in three or four of the surrounding villages. Not 
a feld is sown with sugar-cane, always a profitable crop. In 
short,-the villages are of the average and nothing more. Yet, 
we repeat, there are contrasts in them as dark as if we had 
laboured to create an interest by collecting them with research 
and comparing them with ingenuity. Itis this fondness for 
bringing things together from distant quarters, and then dress- 
ing them up side by side, which has given us pictures of 
Indian life so admirably calculated to mislead. No doubt 
there is the germ of truth in all such clever scene-painting. 
There may be, we are ready to believe, authentic accounts 
which would bear out several of the striking revelations of 
Panchkouri Khan. There isa basis of truth in the carica- 
tures of Indian life of all sorts, of which a series has lately 
appeared in the Household Words, Mr. Slasher of Rance- 
"unge, the Magistrate of Bijnore, the Judge Advocate at the 

ourt-martial, were not pureinventións. But let us look from 
India, which we do not know, to England which we do know, 
and conceive what a distorted picture might be drawn by a 
clever French Feuilletonist, who should bring together every 
instance of ruffianly outrage by a coal-heaver on his wife that 
appeared in the reports of the Mansion House, every partial 
decision by a quorum of magisterial squires against farmers’ 
boys believed to have set snares for pheasants, and every appal- 
ling instance of ignorance, vice, and’ physical and moral degra- 
dation, which an energetic city missionary had detected in the 
Rookery of St. Giles. Would this be a fair picture of our 
acknowledged civilization ? IP 

itis the common life and the inside of two villages which, 
in all honesty and conscientiousness, we have endeavored to 7 
set before such readers as have neither time nor opportunity € 
to visit one themselves, and who may not be wearied out 
with the» sameness of dry details, Of the outside of a Bengal 
village, every person, who has driven or ridden five miles 
out of Caleutta, can judge for himself. The exterior aspect, 
indeed, of rural life, the long line of trees, the rich verdure, 
the abundant crops, are familiar to all. We all know the 
feathery date trees, the Barassus with a shock-head like that 
of an unwashed school-boy, the bamboo growing in sheaves 
rather than in clusters, the hardy plantain, half vegetable, half 
tree, which will grow everywhere, the tank covewed with the 
lotus, the enclosures rich with grass of * silky feather, the fruit Ap 
garden luxuriant but with trees annihilating or injuring each’ 
other, and above all, the magnificent old banyan tree, spread- 
ing its arms with daughters growing round it, that numbered 
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several rings of its existence, before the Great Company which 

it will survive had numbered its earliest conquests, and to 

which relic of a Mohammedan sovereignty, | 

Rolling, as in sleep, 
Low thunders bring the mellow rain 
~ That makes it broad and deep, 

(7 Tt is countless villages, masked by such artificial jungle, that we 
hope to purify of crime, to deprive of excuse for litigation, and 
to invite to healthy competition in new or old channels of pros- 
perity. And itis in precisely such villages that reside some 
hundreds of thousands of our subjects, whose condition, past 
and present history, and marked peculiarities, we must endea- 
vour to determine with precision, when we would apply the 
legal or the moral cure, 
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« , LNorE.— We have, with the license of reviewers, mado no allu- 

ion to the works prefixed to*this article. The statistics of Cawn- 

A published in 1849 are, like all Mr. Montgomery’s reports, 

.^* eompletely exhaustive of the subject. After the destruction of all 

records they must be literally invaluable—for they contain every- 

thing which a magistrate, collector, or settlement officer could wish 

. toknow. The Statistical Report of the 24-Pergunnahs contains use- 

^ ful information, and the measurements of the survey and the ac- 

counts of acre-age, and revenue, are obviously of importance. 

The Bengali novel—the Play-thing, or the spoilt child of the 

family—is cleverly written in genuine colloquial Bengali, suited 

to the various characters introduced, and it gives a life-like picture 

of the education, pursuits and fortunes of a Zemindar. There are 

some clever sketches too, of Baboos, confidential servants, agents, 

&e. We commend the work to those who read Bengali; and a 

Qwork of another kind, Phulmani and Karuna, ‘by Mrs. Mullens, is 

» its way admirable, and, we are happy to learn, is now published 
in Urdu. | 
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Amr. VIII.—1. Selections from the Records of the Government 
of India. Papers on the proposed Railway in Bengal. 
I, Calcutta, 1853. 

2. Correspondence received from the Governor-General of 
India in Council, relative to Railway undertakings in, 
that country. Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed; 19th July, 1853. 

3. A Copy of the Memorandum laid before the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company upon Railways 
in India. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed ; 24th July, 1857. 








Ņ ORE than thirteen years have now elapsed, since the 
v East Indian Railway Company was provisionally formed 
in London; nine years since the Company was incorporat- 
ed by statute; and more than seven years since the experi- 
mental line to Burdwan and Raneegunge was commenced. 
Yet but a very small portion has been made of the Railway, 
for the construction of which the Company was established, 
and nota third part of the work, which it was at one time 
confidently anticipated would have been finished ere now, 
has been done. There are now in Bengal and the North- 
west provinces 265 miles of Railway- in working order, 
including the lengths between the junction at Burdwan and 
the river Beddiah, near the Adjai, and the distance between 
Futtypore and Cawnpore, just completed ; of the rest much 
isinan advanced state, but none 1s ready for traffic. When, 
therefore, we consider in what a short space of time the ~ 
greater number of the European and American Railwaying 
have been finished, and remember the prospect of speedy 
completion which the line presented in the year 1855, at which 
period contracts had been entered into for having 649 miles 
ready in the year 1857, this result does not appear very satis- 
factory. But it must be remembered that Railway enter- 
prize in this country, if it has sustained no serious reverse, 
has not had a career of quite unchequered prosperity; and the 
circumstances under which the line has been made, account 
for much of the delay which has occurred. Moreover, we must 
look on it as no small share of success already objained, that 
the Railway, as a commercial speculation, lias more than an- 
swered expectation, and that proof has already been given 
that it will be of great use to the Government as a means of 
administration. “ Even if,” said Lord Dalhousie in his minute of 
the 20th of April, 1853, “ contrary to the expectation of those 
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* best qualified to form a judgment on the subject, Railways 
* should not prove a profitable investment; and the IIonorable 
* Company should be called upon to make good all or a consi- 
* derable portion of the interest it has guaranteed, the direct ad- 
* vantage it will derive from Railways in the reduction of mili- 
zd tary force which they will render practicable, and the many 

r other direct benefits which will accrue to it, politically, com- 

mercially, and socially, from their existence, will be so great 

and so palpable, as to render the payment of the guaranteed ' 

interest a burden which the Honorable Company mat cheer- 
* fully and contentedly bear." The profits of the Railway can 
already bear a dividend more than equal to the one guaranteed, 
(which is the amount now paid), and it thus appears that a 

|. result far more satisfactory than that for which the Govern- 
ment was prepared, has been attained. 

k Few undertakings have been commenced under auspices 
apparently more favorablé than those which attended the for- 
mation of the East Indian Railway Company. The conclusion 

id drawn from the first surveys was, that this country offered 

more advantages than most for Railway works,—a conclusion, 
however, which subsequent experience has not altogether 
borne out. A dividend of five per cent was guaranteed by the 
East India Company, who also offered the land required for 
the line and the terminal stations. The undertaking was com- 
menced, with the advantage of the experience dearly bought 
by most of the English. Companies, And in addition to this, 
the Company had the services of aman who thoroughly un- 
derstood the capabilities and deficiencies of the country, and 
the state of affairs both in England and in India, in relation 
Sito Railways; it was with good reason supposed, that no abler 
nan than Sir Macdonald Stephenson could be found to carry 
-out the plan for which, principally by his efforts, the Company 
had been formed. Thus launched, the Mast India Railway 
Company could hardly fail to succeed; its shares became as 
good investments as the stocks, funds, or securities of any Go- 
vernment,—-indeed very much better than those of most Go- 
vernments—and they have from the first sold at a considerable 

i premium. And though it is true that delays have taken place, 

results have not hitherto so far fallen short of expectations, as 

that the Company’s affairs can be said to be other than most 
prosperous “nd promising, and their prosperity is only limited 

-* . proportionally to the speed with which the works are carried on. 

It was apparent at the commencement of the proceedings 
of the promoters of the seheme of railways for India, that it 
would be almost impossible to undertake such works, with- 

out the co-operation of the Government, and accordingly t 
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Provisional Directors of the East Indian Railway made it a 
condition upon which the measure was taken up by them, 
that,—as they not very clearly expressed it,—** The under- 
* taking should not be regarded as a purely commercial specula- 
* tion, but as a national and political object, sanctioned, sup- 

. * ported, and protected by the Government.” The Railway, 
Company, in fact, could not act without the assistance as wel 
as the protection of the Government. Indian Joint Stock Com- 
panies were then in no great estimation, and it is doubtful 
whether the risk of investment in a speculation, to a great 
extent beyond the control of the directors in England, would 
not have prevented shares from being freely taken there 
without the Government guarantee. It was also probable 
that, without the full consent of the East India Company, | 
great difficulties would have attended the passing of the | 
Railway Bill in Parliament, and that it would be nearly im 
possible to obtain the land, and darry on the works in thi: 
country. 

It appeared that the control, which the co-operation of Go- 
vernment involved, would operate in every way to the ad- 
vantage of the Railway Company, for the interests of the 
Government and of the Railway Company in the speedy car- 
rying out of the undertaking were completely identical. With- 

| out considering the addition to the commercial prosperity of 
| India certain to arise from the making of the line, it was clear 
that the rapid means of conveyance would increase the mili- 
tary power of Government, by diminishing the difficulty of 
moving troops, stores, and the munitions of war, over a great 
space of country. Public works, moreover, so far as the state 
of the country would permit them to be, were the object of 
special attention on the part of the Indian Government; anc 
it was not only asa means of strengthening his military ad- 
ministraéion, that Lord Dalhousie contemplated a Railway 
system, though he appears to have wisely held that object as 
of chief importance. His minute of the 28th of April 1853, 
shews that he took the widest view of. the benefit of railways, 
that could well be entertained. “ Ships from every part of 
* the world crowd our ports in search of produce, which we | 
* have or could obtain in the interior, but which at present we 
* cannot probably fetch to them, and new markets are opening 
* to us on this side of the globe, under circumstances which 
* defy the foresight of the wisest to estimate their probable . we- 
* value, or calculate their future extent.” SE 
It was at the same time clearly the object of the Govern- 
ment to introduce, not a Railway, but a plan of Railway com- 
nication, selected with reference to the requirements of the 
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country ; and to establish a system under which the different 
Companies then provisionally formed, or likely to be formed, 
for the making of Railways in various parts of India, might be 
dealt with on similar terms and with equal facility. 

The result was the establishment of a Railway system very 
a» different from the English, which asks little but the laissez 
"^ 'faire, and rather resembling those of France and Belgium. 

On the principle of Government co-operation and control, the 
scheme of the East Indian Railway Company was taken up by 
the East India Company in the year 1849; and an Act of 
Parliament passed in that year empowered the Railway Com- 
pany, not to make the Railway, but——'*to carry out such 
* objects as might be agreed upon between them and the East 
j  * India Company,” for the making of it,—and in the same year 
; an agreement was made between the Court of Directors and 
the Railway Company, for the making of an experimental line 
at the estimated cost of'a million sterling, to be advanced by 
the former and repaid by instalments. On the completion of 
the experimental line, the Hast India Company were to grant the 
Railway Company a lease of the land and works for ninety-nine 
years,—at the end of which time it was agreed that the land 
and the Railway should become the property of the Govern- 
ment;—a right of purchase was also reserved. to the East 
India Company after the expiration of fifty years. With a 
view to carry out the plan of superintendence and control 
by the Government, it was agreed that the servants of the 
Railway Company should be subject in all things to the su- 
perintendence of the Government of India, and that nothing 
should be done by the former without the previous sanction 
of the latter; while power was reserved to the Government, 
$ give the Railway Company and its servants such orders as 
should be thought ft. Under this agreement, after much dis- 
cussion as to the most suitable direction of the line, fhe Rail- 
way to Burdwan and Raneegunge was commenced in 1851. 
- The Railway Company thus organized was self-dependent, 
though not independent, and the engineers, and chief engineers, 
as well as the managing director of the Company, Sir Mac- 
donald Stepherison, were empowered to act only under the 
control of the Government. All their proceedings were sub- 
ject to, and required the sanction of, the Government, and the 
ultimate si@perintendence of the Railway rested with the 
*- department of Public Works. Looking back on the past his- 
tory of the Railway Company, we find that, while much of 
the successful conduct of its affairs is due to the deliberate 
mode of proceeding of the Government officers, still most of 
the delays that have occurred, and many of the difficulties of 
Srrv,, 1858. GG 
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those who have had to carry on the works of the Railway, 
have originated in the way in which this control has been ex- 
ercised. It may be doubted, indeed, how far the very minute 
superintendence of the Government over all the details of the 
Company’s works, has operated to advance its interests, 
and whether the exercise of this control, if differently re- 
gulated, might not be rendered more beneficial to the Railway 
Company. 

Some delay occurred in putting the Company into posses- 
sion of the land; and it is easily conceivable that the appro- 
/ priation of the land in the mode prescribed by Regulation I. of 

1824, (which was made applicable to lands taken for Railway 
purposes by an Act passed in 1850,) would be a matter of 
time. In whatever way the delay arose, it was much com- 
plained of by the contractors, who in some cases were 
obliged to maintain establishments suitable for the works 
which they had undertaken, whilst they were prevente 

from commencing them. The land for the distance of 335 

miles from Howrah, including the site of the terminus, cost 

the Government Co.’s Rs. 3,21,926, which is Co.’s Rs. 2,752 

a mile; avery high price, out of which we believe thatthe 

head men of villages in many cases made very considerable 

profits. It isto be regretted now that more land was not 
taken in some places than was then appropriated, especially 

near the Howrah station, for the natural effect of making a 

Railway and terminus is to Increase the value of ground in the 

neighbourhood, for the land now required at Howrah is only to 

be obtained at the rate of Rs, 150 per cottah, and if too much 
had been taken it could easily have been leased or re-sold. 
In the autumn of 1854, trains began to be regularly run on 

the experimental line, as far as to Pundooah, 374 miles "1 

Howrah; and in February 1855, being about four years from 

its commencement, the whole distance to Burdwan and Ranec- 

gunge was opened for traffic. In the present condition of 

Railway speculations in this country, all imformation as to the 

details of this line is interesting. The contract price for 

making the line as far as Pundooah was little more than 
nineteen lakhs; but the cost of the whole experimental line 

was in fact about £12,000 a mile, so that on the whole distance 

the estimated cost was exceeded by about £250,000. In this 

sum, however, is included the cost of the termimal stations, 

and of doubling the line to Burdwan, which was found to, ~#-- 

be necessary, and has now been done as far as Hooghly. The 

Howrah station alone cost, we believe, about £77,000. This 

expenditure, when compared with that incurred in making the 

Railway from Madras to Arcot, sixty-five miles in length, which 
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cost in all only £5,500 a mile, seems great, but then the latter was 

of much. more easy construction, and much of the outlay upon 

the Bengal experimental Railway, is to be calculated for the whole 

line to the North-west. In particular the cost of management 
would come under the category, as well as the cost of a very 
-large rolling stock, much of which is conspicuous to the tra- 

(^ * veller's view as he passes out of the Howrah station. Making 
allowance for such additional outlay, we believe the line 
of 121 miles cost, of itself, no more than £9,800 a mile. 
The additional sum expended in excess of the contract 
price originally agreed upon, was borrowed from the East 
India Company at five per cent., and raised on debentures, 
since authorized to be converted into shares. Whether cheap 
or expensive on the whole, there is no doubt that the experi- 
mental line may be ranked with the first class English Rail- 
ways, and in the present state of its permanent way it is 
inferior to none. The lite to Pundooah at first carried 1,500 
passengers daily, and it soon appeared that, besides the sources 
of trafic which had been especially relied upon by the pro- 
- jectors of the Railway, there was another equally reliable and 
more immediately productive. It had been with good reason 
supposed that a Railway, in order to succeed, must be laid 
between the large towns possessing a considerable commercial 
traffic, and it had been contended, that no line starting from 
Calcutta would be certain to yield a satisfactory return, if it 
did not reach as far as Mirzapore, the great central market 
for the import and export trade of Calcutta. It had in fact 
been considered, that the. points to be looked to for Railway 
interests, were the traffic between the populous towns; the 
} conveyance of Government stores; and the periodical pilgri- 

." mages of the people. Nobody imagined that the ryot and the 

^ buneea had such locomotive habits as they soon shewed; that 
between the small towns or villages, with nothing ‘bué a local 
trade, a continuous traffic would set in; and that, as the event 
proved, the third class passengers would crowd the Railway 

and be its main support. In the memorandum laid before the 
House of Commons in 1857, we find this stated: “It may 

* be remarked that the receipts from this class (the third) 
‘are nearly four times as much as from the two higher 

‘ classes combined,—the receipts from the passenger traffic 
‘in the half year ending 30th June, 1856, having been 
-. ‘ first class 27,986, second 29,589, third 199,833." Very 
‘little seems going forward in Serampore, Chinsurah, Hoogh- 

ly or even in Burdwan, (though at the latter place a con- 
siderable goods traffic from the grand trunk road comes into 

the line,) and how so much activity in travelling can co-exist 
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with the dolee far niente of Bengalis, is more than we can 
explain. There is no doubt, however, that business transactions 
amongst the natives of Bengal are immense in number, though 
not perhaps of very great magnitude. 

In consequence of the extent of the passenger traffic, it 
was soon found necessary to make a double line to Burdwan, 


' notwithstanding the rule fixed by Lord Dalhousie, that all 


lines at present should be formed with a single track. ‘There 
is a steady increase of traffic as shewn by the half yearly re- 
turns, and comparing the returns for the half year ending 
June, 1858, with those of the half year ending in the same 
month of 1857, we find an increase of 831 passengers by the 
first class, 1846 by the second, and 16,178 by the third, and of 
the passengers by third class there were no less than 5,48,202. 
The total number of passengers conveyed during the year 


' 1858 has been 1,103,860, showing an increase of 75,323. A 


corresponding increase inthe returns of merchandize and mineral a S 


is also to be remarked. The increase in the number of maunds = 


of goods carried in the half year ending June, 1858, over the 
number carried im the half year ending June, 1857,1s285,831-0-2; 
and in minerals the increase is 4,98,383,-11-2. The total quantity 
of goods carried in the latter year being mds. 8,75,729-22-1, and 


. of minerals mds. 4,98,383-11-2. The past year has been a bad 


onefor the mercantile world,and has been far from being marked 
by any great demand for produce; much of the increase, there- 
fore, must be attributed to the requirements of the war, and 
to the use made of the Railway by the Government. The 
cheapness of the carriage is remarkable, especially consider- 
ing that there is no competition to keep the fares down. 
They are about 24d. a mile for the first class, làd. for the 
second, and 8d. for the third, while goods are conveyed at less~ 
than ld. per ton per mile. 

The imcréase of traffic is accompanied by a rateable decrease 
of the cost of maintaining the permanent way and works. 
The working expenditure from March to October 1857 was 
not more than £36$ per cent on the receipts, and the cost of 
maintenance is a little more than four annas or about 64d. a 
train per mile, for the half year ending June 30, 1857; the 
cost of the previous half year having been 10;¢. In this 
respect, there is a considerable advantage in having an ex- 
cellent material for sleepers supplied by the country. Sal 
timber is, we believe, found to be far better for the purpose than 
creosoted fir or iron. ' 

The line has been remarkably free from accidents, and this 
is the more singular when we consider the number of native 
servants employed. Since the opening of the line, only one 
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passenger, an English officer, has met his death from an injury 
on the line, and that accident occurred through the common 
fault of passengers getting out before the stoppage of the 
train. It is not improbable that, if such accidents as attended 
the introduction of Railways into England and France had., 
occurred here, the profits of the Railway would have been 
© frected. The natives might have been afraid to avail them- 
selves of it as they have done; for Railway travelling at first 
must have been decidedly contrary to thgir notions of dustoor, 
and it-is well known how easily their suspicion or alarm are ex- 
cited with reference to any thing that is so. Now we believe 

that the Railway is quite naturalized in the native mind. 
In 1854 the Railway Company contracted with the East 

, India Company, for the construction of aline to Delhi in exten- 

' sion of the experimental Railway, upon terms similar to those 

( of their former agreement, and at the estimated cost of nine 

nillions sterling. Starting from the seventy-fifth milestone of 
^^Che old Railway, a little beyond Burdwan, the new line pro- 
ceeds in a northerly direction, crossing the rivers Adjai and 
More, turns slightly to the east as far as Nulhattee, and after 
skirting the base of the hills, reaches Rajmahal; thus connect- 
ing itself with the Ganges, and passing through the valley of 
that river to the upper provinces. When the line is open to 
Rajmahal, which it will probably be about the end of 1860, 
.,.  & traffic may be expected which will probably indicate, in some ^ 
degree, the future of the East Indian Railway. 

«The Rajmahal Railway,” says Colonel Baker in his report 
of the 9th February, 1852, writing apparently with reference 
to the branch to that place at one time contemplated, “ would 
* depend chiefly for its traffic on the Ganges, but it may be 

fairly expected that yearly increasing returns would be 
* derived from the intermediate trade. The mineral resources 
* of the country, which are. considerable, in coal, iren, and 
* other metals, would be rapidly developed by the increased 
* facilities of transport." It is useless now to discuss the 
question of the comparative advantages of the Ganges ‘valley 
line, and those of a direct line to Benares. When the Railway 
is open to Rajmahal a great portion of the river traffic must 
come on to the line, and the present state of the river, the 
great profits of the Steam Boat Companies, (whose half yearly 
| dividends haee recently been more than forty per cent,) and the 

— high freights of country boats, give some idea of what the im- `. 
portance of this traffic from the Ganges will be; while the 
great amount of trade in exports and imports, carried on be- 
taveen this port and Mirzapore, and the fact that transit is the 
great difficulty of the country trade, lead to the necessary con- 
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clusion that the traffic will be permanent and increasing. And 
indeed, notwithstanding that water carriage for heayy goods 
may, in some cases, compete with that by Railway, it is difficult 

` to suppose that, except at certain times of the year, the Railway 
will not be preferred for the greater part of the traflic, that 
now contends with the difficulties and uncertainties of the 
Ganges navigation, the shallows of the Nuddea rivers, and the®* 
windings of the Sunderbunds. The opening of the Railway 
to Rajmahal at the earliest possible moment, seems to be an ob- 
ject for which extraordinary efforts ought to be made. 

In 1855 the completion of the line to the North-west seem- 
ed certain at no distant period, and, incredible as it appears 
now, the making of 649 miles of permanent way had been 
contracted for by several contractors, to be finished in the 
year 1857. The Railway Company undertook the construc- 
tion of 200 miles by its own engineers, without the inter- 
vention of large contractors. It ‘was soon, however, seer 
that the execution of the works would occupy a much*— 
longer time than had been contemplated. The various con- 
tractors had to apply for, and obtained an extension of, the 
terms within which they had agreed to finish what they had 
undertaken. And the Company's engineers did not find the 
portion of the line which was in their hands progress very 
rapidly. On the first division of the new works, called the 
South Beerbhoom district, in length about forty-five miles, which |. , 
has always been in the hands of the Company's engineers 
the two most important works are the Adjai, and More bridges, 
—the first consisting of thirty-two, arches of fifty feet span,— 
the second of twenty-five arches of the same span ; and there 
are several smaller bridges also very troublesome, . Great 
difficulty has been experienced in the construction of thes 
works, which are necessarily of a very solid description, the 
rivers being liable to enlargement by floods, and erosion of 
their banks, and their beds consisting of fine gravel and 
sand. The foundations of the bridge over the Adjai were, at 
the end of August last, just secured, and the piers raised above 
low water level. At the More the foundations were also 
nearly fixed. The line fora distance of twenty-three miles 
from the Burdwan junction to the neighbourhood of the Adjai, 
is ready to be opened for traffic; and in many places beyond 
that river, the permanent way between the bridge#is complete. 
There are no hopes however of the line through Rajmahal ææ- 
being open before. 1860. 

Next to the South Beerbhoom district, a length of 334 
miles was undertaken by contractors, who also took the 
adjoining distance of 1004 miles, They suffered considerable 
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losses in the Sonthal rebellion, and from other causes, and in 
the end have been unable to fulfil their original agreement. 
In 1856 these contracts were remodelled, but they were ulti- | 
mately given up by the contractors, and that part of the line, as 
far as Rajmahal, is now in the hands of the Railway Company. 
The Monghyr district of 764 miles, and the Monghyr tunnel 

were also contracted for, but both have been given up by the 
contractor, and have been made over to the Railway Company. 
Of the Monghyr tunnel, which is 900 feet long, and runs 
through quartz rock, one-fourth of the cutting has been com- 
pleted. The Patna district of 84} miles, which comes next, 
was also taken under contract, but was surrendered into the 
Company’s hands in 1857. Beyond that, the Soane district, of 

\ 784 miles, contracted for by Messrs. Burn and Co. went on very 
well, till interrupted by the mutineers from Dinapore in July, 

ı #1857. The works were resumed in February 1858, but on 
me 21st April, Kooer Sing crossed the Ganges without opposi- 
tion, and his followers spread themselves over the country, 
causing a second stoppage of the works. At the Kurrum- 
nassa bridge the works were then in a very critical state ; the 
piers enclosed by a strong dam were still below low water 
mark, and had it occurred to the rebels to cut the dam, the 
injury done would have been very great. However, although 
they burnt and destroyed bungalows, work-shops, and timber, 
it did not occur to them to interfere with the dam. After 
their departure the work was instantly resumed, at great ha- 
zard, by the Company’s engineers; and the piers on the East 
side were carried safely ahove low water mark, before the 
floods which would have carried them away, had they been 
in a less advanced state, set in and stopped the works 
for the season. This saved, in all probability, a year's 
labour. - The Soane bridge, a work difficult enough in itself, 
has been greatly thrown back by the insurrection. The Rail- 
-way Company sent out an engineer expressly to superintend the 
construction of this bridge; and before the rebellion there was 
every probability that the foundations of a good many piers 
would have been laid, so as to have resisted the floods of 1857. 
The works, however, were stopped by the disturbed state of 
the country in the hot weather of that year, and were not 
sufficiently advanced to stand the effect of the rains. The 
Dinapore mittiny made great havoc in the month of July, and 
-æ the damage is estimated, we believe, at not less than a lakh of 
rupees. The works were resumed in February, 1858, but were 
abandoned in April, on the occupation of the country by the 
rebels of Kooer Singh’s force, and these in July last destroyed 

all the buildings and materials on the west side. Since this 
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last disaster the works have not. been resumed, and up to the 
end of August, 1858, little more than the foundation of one 
pier was laid. 

From the Burdwan junction up to the river Kurrumnassa, 
the limit of Bengal on the Eine of Railway, a distance of 4163 
miles, the works will cost, it has been calculated on an average, 
Co.’s Rs. 87,654 a mile; the total amount being Co.’s Rs. 
45,197,380. Colonel Baker’s estimate in 1852, it may be notic- 
ed, for a Railway to Rajmahal, was Co.’s Rs. 70,000 a mile. 

Entering the North-West Provinces, we next reach the 
Benares district, which is very near completion. The next, 
the Mirzapore district, originally taken under contract, was 
surrendered into the Company's hands at-the end of 1856, and 
has since been carried on by one of the contractors, who re- 
commenced the works under the auspices of the Company. | 
After that we come to the Jumna district and the Jumna / 
bridge, both of which are also ‘in the Company's hands. 
Upon the next district, called the Futtehpore, the length fron- 
Allahabad to Cawnpore, a distance of 121 miles, is now opened 
for traffic. At this point the works were stopped in May, 
1857; and north-ward from Agra, the future direction of the 
line was changed, by the order of the Government, from Delhi 
to Meerut; however, its direction is still uncertain. 

The main difficulties encountered in the progress of the 
works, without considering the crossing of the rivers, arise out 
, of the great want of means of conveying materials and fuel by 
land or water; in some places also, for instance in the Rajmahal 
district, labour is obtained with ne little trouble and at great 
expense. Inthe present state of the line, and with regard to the 
unsettled condition of the country, and of the'labouring people, 
it would be difficult to fix a time, with any approach to certain- 
ty, when the Railway will be actually finished to the North- 
West. e The affairs of the line have thus been very far from ful- 
filling the promise of the year 1855, and the failure of most 
of the contracts has occasioned much delay and expense to the 
Railway Company. 

Many facts arising out of the relation of the contractors to 
the Railway Company, serve to illustrate the practical effect 
of the system of Government superintendence and control, 
which we have already discussed; and they shew that there 
are great imperfections in the mode in which it®is exercised. | 
Without any attempt to trace the causes of the failure of the æ- 
contracts, (a task which would require a perfect acquaintance | 
with the markets for labor and materials for several years and 
at various places, and a full knowledge of the way in which 
the contracts were managed in their details,) it cannot escape 
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remark, that many things have pressed hardly on the contrac- 
tors in their dealings with the Railway Company; while at 
the same time the latter have treated them on the whole with ^ 
great liberality and fairness. The cause of this apparent con- 
tradiction is to be found in the fact, that the Railway Company 
-have not been independent, and that in the disputes that have 
— arisen between them and some of the contractors, the claims 
of the latter have been in respect of matters beyond the ulti- 
mate control of the Company. For example, when the con- 
tractor for the second distance between Howrah and Pundooah 
established a claim for extra work, in the Supreme Court, he 
also demanded compensation in respect of alterations made, by 
the direction of the Government, in the original places upon 
which he had contracted, and sought compensation for the 
, delay in giving him a possession of the land. Although 
Ly these claims were not mage good, no doubt existed as to the 
fact of the alteration, and the delay was admitted. The 
contractors who subsequently undertook the Mirzapore district, 
also set up a claim in respect of a somewhat similar alteration 
of their original plans, it having been for a long time undecided 
in the Department of Public Works, whether the Touse and 
Jumna bridges should be of timber or of masonry. This formed 
the ground of an alleged mis-understanding, under which the 
contractors purchased timber for the purpose. Subsequently in 
contravention, as the contractors contended, of the agreement 
made by them, the Government ordered those bridges to be, 
built of brick and stone, and the result was a great loss to 
them. They also set up M claim in respect of the delay in 
giving them the land. Although og a reference to arbitra- 
ption, nothing was recovered by the contractors in respect of 
^ these claims, and the sum of Co/s Rs. 1,60,000 was awarded 
to the Railway Company, large advances having been made by 
them, yet it clearly appeared that indecision and delay had 
occurred in the manner described, although they were held not 
to amount to a good cause of action against the Railway Com- 
pany, or to entitle the contraetors to any indemnity. l 
It is not the place here to dwell on the difficulties that beset 
the contractors, in the rise of prices and scarcity of labor in- 
duced partly by their own consumption, the failures they met 
with in brigk-making, and other misfortunes; but we must ~ 
observe that much was left undone, which might have been 
done by the Government, in assisting the contractors in pro- 
curing labor, and so lessening their expenditure. It would 
have been easy foy the Government to impart to the labouring 
classes that confidence which the contractors, left to themselves, 
found it hard to establish, The local influence of the authori- 
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ties however was not exerted to the full extent, and this is 
the more to be regretted, because one of the causes of the 
difficulty which was experienced in procuring labour was, that 


"the laborers’ wages in some of the Government works had beenso 


extensively appropriated by middlemen, that the prevailing no- 


tion among the workmen in many places was, that their chance w-- 


of getting paid was very doubtful. The interests of the Rail- 
way from first to last,—from the first proposal through all the 
stages of its construction, would have been the object of 
greater care and attention with a Government fully alive to its 
own. . 

Probably the causes to which we have adverted as produc- 
tive of delay in the affairs of the Railway, will have that effect 
in a still greater degree, now that the works are almost entirely 
in the hands of the Company. In order that the Public 


Works Department may sanction in writing ** all the contracts, ` 


orders, directions, proceedings, works or undertakings of the. 


Company," as is now requisite, with facility and despatch, 


there ought to be in that office a most complete knowledge of 
Railway engineering ind Railway affairs. It would be, of course, 
competent to the Government to exercise its power to control, 
without entering into minute details, but if all the particular 
proceedings in the making and management of the line, how- 
ever unimportant, are to be separately discussed and sanction- 
ed, much time must necessarily be occupied, and without per- 
fect knowledge of the subject in the officers at the head of the 
Department, much damage must be done. In fact, though the 


` s E . * = 
duties of the engineer to the Railway require a greater amount 


of ability, than the dutigs of him who has merely*to sanction 
proposals, in both cases the knowledge requisite is much the 
same. .Ánd with reference to the daily increasing impor- 
tance of, getting the line conipleted as speedily as possible, 
the practical effect of a minute superintendence of details is 
open to much criticism, and there can be no doubt that it 
would be expedient and wise on the part of Government, to 
allow a very large discretion to the Railway engineers. Delay 
is clearly the weak point in this kind of “double Govern- 
ment,” and necessary as is this Government control upon the 
theory of the Indian Railway system, and with all the advan- 
tages which it presents in many respects, the moda of carrying 
it out may render it a great hinderance to the progress and 
permanent good of the Railway. Such a mode of ‘conducting 
the Government superintendence might easily be adopted, as 
that no serious delay would be incurred; hough we cannot 
say that the past history of the Railway inspires us with much 
confidence that it ever will be so. Since the departure o 
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Colonel Baker in 1857, there have been three or four engi- _ 
neer officers successively at the head of the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Public Works; and however able these officers 
may be, they came from employments which have not given 
them experience in, or practical acquaintance with Rail- 
gevays. Such officers too, in the course of the Service, pass on 
to other appointments, as soon as they have acquired the infor- 
mation for the proper discharge of their very important duties, 
and their place is filled by those who have every thing to 
learn. 
It would be difficult to estimate too highly the benefits that 
would have been derived during the early part of 1857, from 
a perfect Railway communication with Benares; even as it 
was, the effect of the rapid conveyance available on the experi- 
. mental line was most important. ‘wo days’ additional delay 
<in throwing troops into Allahabad in June, would have led 
to the most serious consequences, and about two days were 
^ saved by the Railway being opened as far as Raneegunge. Since 
then too, it has greatly facilitated the progress of troops going 
up-country ; there being no difficulty in carrying two hundred . 
men daily from Calcutta to Raneegunge,and much larger 
| numbers being carried on special occasions when necessary. 
| Many of the engineers along the line have been exposed to 
great personal dangers in the course of the Rebellion ; and very 
many of them have done most excellent service to Government 
by their bravery and determination. The noble defence of | 
Mr. Boyle's house at Arrah, (which, without the fore-thought 
and skill of the engineers, wéuld have been impossible, notwith- — - 
standing the bravery of the other defenders) is familiar to all, 
pond its importance in the work of quelling the insurrection gives 
/ it a place in Indian history rather than in an account of the . 
/ — Railway. The science no less than the gallantry displayed in 
that defence are remarkable, and there is no doubt that*the pre- 
parations made by Mr. Boyle were the saving of the garrison. 
In May 1857 when the Mutiny broke out, the works from 
Agra to Delhi, a distance of 260 miles, were being carried on with. 
vigour, Atthelatter place, where the effects of the Rebellion were 
first felt, five of the Company's engineers succeeded in escaping, 
with great difficulty. Two were subsequently killed in attempt- 
ing to leave £he territory of the Bullubghur Rajah, where they 
had taken refuge; the rest made their way to Agra, where they 
.served with the volunteers of that place. As early as the 
month of November last, the engineers were able to return 
qnd resume operations in the Delhi district, which had for 
about six months been overrun by the insurgents. They 
found that much damage had been done, and that nearly all 
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bungalows and offices, with their plans and papers, had been 
burnt or destroyed. Upon this district alone, we believe, the 
losses on the Railway exceeded alae and a half of rupees. The 
engineers employed on the Agra district retired safely into Agra. 
Of those who were at Etawah three effected their escape, one to 
Allahabad, the other two to Agra, In the Cawnpore district the 
loss of life was very great, and for the space of ninety miles along 
the line, all the engineers of the Railway Company, as well as 
those in the contractors’ employment, lost their lives, with the 
exception of two. From Futtehpore the engineers escaped to 
Allahabad. Ata place about twenty-five miles distant from 
Allahabad, a party of engineers and contractors’ assistants had 
a remarkable escape. Being threatened with an attack by the 
natives, they occupied a high water-tank which had been built 
for supplying the locomotives, and they managed to hold that 
place against a large crowd of assailants for two days. They 
were at last rescued and brought into the Fort of Allahabad, 
by a body of sowars sent out to their aid. There was a^ 
large muster of the Company's engineers in the latter 
place, and they, when the mutiny of the sepoys occurred on 
the 6th June, took their share of military duty, in guards and 
expeditions against the insurgents of the city, during the oc- 
eupation of the Fort till the 19th. From the western division 
of the Mirzapore district the engineers escaped to Allahabad; 
from the eastern to Mirzapore, at which place the enginéers 
were, as everywhere else, most active in the public defence. 
The mutiny at Dinapore obliged those in the Benares district 
to retire into Benares, where the district engineer has since 
constructed extensive entrenchments, at the request of the 
authorities. At Allahabad and Mirzapore the entrenchments 


Ferozepore one of them filled the post of Garrison enginecr. 
Much credit 1s due to these gentlemen, as a body, for tlie good 
service done by them to the State, and for the patience and 
cheerfulness with which they have endured privation and 
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were also superintended by the Company's engineers, and at \ 


suffering, and in many cases heavy loss also. 

Many men wellacquainted with India have expressed opinions 
that in a country like this, where the habits of the people are 
primitive, and where there are not even roads upon any extended 
scale, so rapid a transit for goods and passengers, as a Railway 
affords, if not unnecessary, is at all events less important than 


the extension of the means afforded by the country for slow . 


trafie by land and water. If this were admitted, and we are 
not prepared to do so, it is clear that no money, means, or 
resources, are diverted by the construction of the Railway from 
being expended upon the improvement of the system of roads; 
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and this improvement the Raifway will tend greatly to 
facilitate. Nor has Railway enterprize in this country fallen 
into any extravagance; the lavish expenditure of money, 
and the inconsiderate construction of lines,—the faults that. 
have done serious injury to English Railways, have here been 
avoided. Indeed it is now clear that works of this nature have 


| #xot exceeded, but rather fallen short of, the requirements of 


d 


the country. The good, moreover, that must be effected by 
them, is not to be measured by the immediate profit that must 
result from the traffie now proved to be sufficient to make 
them pay. As respects the commerce of the country, increas- 
ed facilities for supply will, here as elsewhere, be marked 
by an additional demand. On the line of the East Indian 
Railway, lie territories yielding far more produce than they 
can dispose of, not for want of a market, but for want of the 
means of transit, and the demand for European produce in the 
markets of India, in the remotest places, is yearly increasing. 
Again, the employment of labour, the increase of security of 
property, the incitement to industry, and we may say the en- 
lightenment of the mind, that follow the establishment of a 
line of Railway, must lead to their necessary consequences in 
the improvement of the people. Nor is it too much to sup- 
pose, that the introduction of a system of Railways into India 
will cause in some degree the same results, that have followed 
their establishment in Europe. 

After the events that have lately occurred in this country, it 
i$ impossible to avoid feeling, that the most important aspect 
presented by the Railway is as a rapid means of transporting 
troops,—as in short a military road. Upon this point nothing 
can be more just than the words of Lord Dalhousie in his 


>- celebrated minute of the 20th February, 1853— 


* A single glance cast upon the map, recalling to mind the 
vast extent of the Empire we hold; the various clgsses and 
interests it includes ; the wide distances which separate the 
several points at which hostile attack may at any time be ex- 
pected; the perpetual risk of such hostility appearing in quar- 
ters where it is the least expected; the expenditure of time, 
of treasure, and of life, that are involved in even the ordinary 
routine of military movements over such a tract, and the com- 
parative handful of men scattered over its surface, who have 
been the*conquerors of the country, and now hold it in subjec- 
tion ; a single glance upon these things will suffice to show how 
immeasurable are the political advantages to be derived from 
a system of internal communieation, which would admit of full 
intelligence of every event being transmitted to the Govern- 
ment under all circumstances, at a speed exceeding five-fold 
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€ its present rate; and would enable the Government to bring 
* the main bulk of its military strength to bear upon any given 
< point, in as many days as it would now require months, and to 
* an extent which at present is physically impossible.” 

The short length of Railway now open in Bengal has already 
proved the truth of these observations; and if, as we believe, 
the advance of the British power in the East is to be, as was'we- 
said of the progress of the French in Algeria, “ ense et aratro," 
—no more effectual means can be devised both for the con- 
solidation of our military power, and for spreading the arts of 
peace, than the making of Railways. 
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Art. l.—Memoirs of the Reign of Runjeet Sing. By Dewan 
UmxwxER NATH, LATE PAY-MASTER OF THE SEIKH 
Army. M.S. Lahore. 


i A’ authentic contemporary history of a native court is an 
| JA. exceedingly rare literary article. We have high-flown 
eulogies on princes whose names even flattery will not pre- 
serve from oblivion; we have the most minute accounts of 
extinct families, who never had one interest in common with 
the publie which posterity would care to know; we have even 
religious satires of which both the point and direction are now 
unintelligible ; but we have very few authentic contemporary 
accounts of a native Government. The Memoirs before us 
favourably contrast with the general barrenness that characte- 
rises the contemporary literature of this country. 

The greater part of this work was written under the Seikh' 
rule, and we are assured by the author that it was not intended 
‘for publication. It would be ridiculous to affirm that the 
Dewan was led to such- a resolution, from a consciousness of 
_? defects in his writings. The greatest ambition of an author 
in Europe is his greatest fear in India. If he does not write 
for pay, an Indian litterateur betrays the greatest solicitude in 
the preservation of-his work in its original individuality. He 
regards its publication as a positive evil, he looks on it as al- 
most a disgrace to suffer the labour of so many years to bein 
the unworthy hands of an illiterate public. The mischief is in- 
creased ten-fold on the death of the author; his heirs look upon 
the manuscripts with that veneration with which the ancient 
Romans regasded the mystic books of the Sybil, and if they are 
ignorant of the language in which the work is written, the per- 
tinacity with which it is condemned to secrecy is incredible, 

The chronicles of Boota Shah and Sohan Loll, which form 
the basis of Prinsep’s and Murray’s narratives of the court of 
Runjeet Sing, can hardly be compared with the Memoirs 
under review: men who are driven by necessity and direc- 
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tion to confine their observation to a limited sphere of actions, 
can hardly supply facts of general interest. We must remember, 
besides, that a news-writer in an Indian court occupied 
a post of doubtful honor, and of little or no influence. He 
was watched with the jealous attention, with which we view 
and guard against the appearance of a suspicious character in- 
a camp. It is a notorious fact that he was almost the last 
man in a foreign court who was cognisant of political intri- 
gues, and it is certainly a doubtful question whether he was 
invariably less traitor than dupe. 

Of the literary merits of this work we cannot be fair 
judges. According to the canons of criticism acknowleged 
by Persian men of letters, the writings of Dewan Ummer 
Nath may rank next only to those of the famous Abul F'uzzel, 
and considering that a faithful imitation of the style of Ulamee 
has been the emulation of Persian scholars since the days of 
Akbar, the measure of praise that has been accorded to the works 
of the Dewan is certainly not contemptible. Judging from ~ 
an English point of view,the very excellences which recommend 
this work to the Persian reader are serious obstacles in our 
way of epitomising it. We have the arduous task of culling 
facts from a bulky manuscript, written in an inflated style, 
full of far-fetched ideas, and tropes hardly intelligible, without 
asingle attempt at generalisation, or even at political dis- 
cussion, though almost every chapter opens with a question- 
able policy or a downright crime. <As for the number of 
similes that this work contains, it is not indulging in exag- 
geration if we aver that almost &very page, on a fair aver- 
age, contains three forced similitudes; whatever might have 
been the object for which these figures were originally intend-. 
ed, they now only serve to add to the general confusion. But 
we are told that these are rare felicities in a Persian style, — !. 
that it*is the work of a master to clothe .every common-place 
thought in learned obscurity. Yet the beauty of a style is 
not heightened, when the author is guilty of the literary 
indecorum of instituting analogies between the eyes of a wo- 
man, her^gait, and her voice, and such homely subjects as the 
cheeks of a mangoe, the walk of a goose, and the shrill call of 
a heron. But we are still assured that these are rare beauties, 
and while we admit their rarity, we leave the qnjoyment of 
the beauties themselves to the polished taste of a Persian 
critic. 

The value of the Memoirs, as a depository of facts and a 
book of reference, is unquestionably great. It is written by 
the pay-master of the late Khalsa Force, a young man of ac- 
knowledged powers of observation, and of immense personal 
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influence in the late Durbar. He is one of a class of men 
who achieved power under the Seikh rule, and the large immu- 
nities they now enjoy attest their past influence. The un- 
digested records that the Scikhs preserved in their archives, 
were placed under the superintendence of the author’s father, 


athe late Rajah Deno Nath, one of the most intelligent, and 
^ latterly the most influential member of the Seikh Government. 


Rajah Deno Nath succeeded in reducing the heterogeneous 
collections of the royal archives into order, and it is said that 
under the Rajah's surveillance these records were, for the first 
time, rendered useful for political purposes. The author 
himself was personally acquainted with the most considerable 
men of the Punjab; and where records did not exist, his per- 
sonal experience stood him in good stead. In sooth we can 
generally place the most implicit reliance on the facts narrated 


, this work, the major part of which consists of extracts from 


À the official documents we ħave spoken of before, or the records 


x 


- preserved by the Dewan’s father. Indeed, the Dewan is sel- 


dom if ever guilty of an exaggeration, or a distortion of facts, 
or of any unfairness to which an author may be tempted. 
Even Runjcet Sing is not spared the censures of just criti- 
cism, and whatever we may say of the Dewan’s loyalty to-a 
family to whom he is indebted for his rank and fortune, we 
must hold him guiltless of any great partiality for either the 
men or the manners, he had so long viewed as a part and por- 
tion of the governing class. If Dewan Ummer Nath does 
not say in so many words, that the avarice of Runjeet Sing 
knew no other check than the feeble restraint imposed on it by 


. a pliable conscience, he does not conceal facts which would 


directly lead to such an inference. He certainly does not 
charge his royal master with either infidelity or perfidy; he 


" . yet narrates the death of Nizoodeen of Bussoor, and the occu-. 


pation of Kangra, without a word in palliation of the guilt 
which public opinion has attached to Runjeet Sing’s conduct. 
We believe we have said enough to secure some respect for 
the Dewan’s impartiality as a historian, and if we are unable 
to applaud his style, let him console himself with our ignorance 
of the Persian language. Nor are we vain enough to believe 
for a moment, that all that we can say against his flowery dic- 
tion, will in the slightest degree lower his reputation as an 
author, in tlfe sight of those for whose special benefit the De- 


wan writes. Perhaps it would be more considerate if we 


assert that we are just as much entitled to give an opinion as 
to the literary merits of this work, as the Dewan would be in 
judging of the style of Grote or of Macaulay, What would a 
Persian scholar say of historians who have ‘written volumes 
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without once comparing the eyes of their princesses to 
emeralds or dew-drops, the wealth of their kings to the 
hoards of Croesus, or the wisdom of their statesmen to the 
light of a thousand flambeaus? Or what pleasure can a Per- 
sian student derive in perusing the most elaborate discussion 
of party-politics, or the most erudite dissertation on the 
poor-rates? In like manner we may account for our defi- ^ 
cient powers of appreciation in judging of Dewan Ummer 
Nath’s pretensions as a man of letters. 

We have an appendix to this work which does not neces- 
sarily. belong to it. ` In fact its connection with the Memoirs 
rests on nothing more or less than the convenience that sug- 
gested itself to the book-binder, to work the amalgamation of 
the two volumes into one. We call it an appendix inasmuch 
as it is appended to another work, and not forgetting that the 
matters 1t contains are of a supplementary character; they are |, 
rather elucidations of, and commentafies on, the Memoirs, than N 
a continuation of the work itself. The subject matter of this ~ 
appendix is an account of some of the most considerable Sirdars 
of the Punjab; it was contributed at the instance of the late 
lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, the then President of the Board 
of: Administration. It 1s the work of more than one writer; some 
of the monographs are written in Urdu, others in pure Persian, 
and the whole forms the most interesting biography of the 
Seikh notables now extant. Here are recorded the lives of 
men justly famed for feats of valour, which even the brightest 
examples of western chivalry cannot surpass; of soldiers 
who, in their devotion to duty, have nothing to fear from a com- 
parison with the most martial people that ever existed; of - 
ministers, who, inferior to Metternich or Talleyrand in political i 
sagacity, were yet able to steer the helm of state with safety; * 
in times hardly less disturbed than the Hungarian revolution 
or the Hundred Days; and if at the end they succumbed under 
the growing influence of an infuriated soldiery, the history 
of Europe is not without examples to keep them in counte- 
nance. Here are also recorded the lives of faithful adherents, 
whose fidelity to the cause of Runjeet Sing was much more 
rigidly tested than that of Fairfax for Charles the First, or of 
Savary for Napoleon. How Hurree Sing fell at Jumrood ; 
how the brave old Sham Sing devoted himself at Subraon; 
how the Khalsa fought at Pheero-Shahur and ‘Chillianwal- 
Jah ; how Mokum Chund, Bhugwani Das, and Deno Nath guid- 
ed the State Councils; or how hundreds perished with Shere- 
Sing, whom Runjeet Sing had faithlessly impoverished, are 
subjects of history. We shall not omit mentioning here a 
circumsiance, which reflects no slight honor on the modest for- 
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bearance of the Sirdars in the performance of such a delicate 
task. While the subjects did admit of eulogics, and even the 
most scrupulous would concede to them no small measure of 
praise, these autobiographies and family histories are yet 
written in a sober and modest style. When we come to con- 


asider the latitude that was allowed to the writers to give their 


ON 


nd 
t 


“feeling of egotism full swing, we wonder that there are so 


yery few of Plutarch’s heroes in these accounts. 

There are some fatalists who aver, in contradiction to their 
expressed opinion, that there are certain acts of self-denial 
which can over-rule even the decree of fate. Such men declare 
that Runjeet Sing’s fortune was the work of his grandfather 
Churruter Sing, whose sanctified death was accepted by the 
kind deities as a sacrifice, and for his grandson was reserved 
a kingdom. Churruter Sing, it is related, having a presenti- 
ment of his approaching dissolution, one fine morning left La- 
hore through the gate under which had been borne the corpses 


7 -of the Chogutha Kings, and travelled on foot to a shrine, and 


-— 


therein Khorassan breathed his last in the service of the 
Gooroos. 

We may here introduce an incident of recent occurrence, 
which may serve to dispel a belief, entertaimed by some men, 
that the Seikhs are defective in a spirit of adventure, and that 
even religious influence fails to incite them to it. The Seikhs 
have a shrine at Astrakhan, and another in some obscure place on 
the shores of the Red Sea, whien the Khalsas view with the 
same veneration that the Christians of the middle ages viewed 
Jerusalem, and the Moslems of all ages have viewed Mecca and 
Medina. A visit to any of these places reduced the sins of years. 


a One Roy, an Udassi Sad, or faqueer, having travelled from 
^ Umritser to Astrakhan, was led away by curiosity into the 


heart of the Czar's dominions. The Russian Empire, of which 
he had heard such romantic accounts, was now before,him, and 
he ventured to visit the capital of that Government which 
rules over one-eighth part of the habitable globe. However, 
imagination soon.faded in the face of stern reality, and at 
Moscow Roy made a halt, which, perhaps, with an opportunity 
might have been turned into a defeat, and the Udass Sad 


. might have traced his steps back to the quiet of Umritser and 


the Punjab. His good fortune lèd him on, and Roy reached 
St. Petersbfrgh; here he contracted a mysterious friendship 
with a Russian merchant, and was probably admitted as a part- 
ner, but it is a fact that, on the decease of the Russian, Roy 
succeeded to an immense fortune. 

+ The Sad soon got tired of life in Russia; he was hard up for ` 
sympathy, and howsoevor kind the treatment might have been 
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which Russian courtesy dictated towards foreigners, Roy had 
nothing in common with his new friends. He naw bored 
his friends in the Punjab to join him at St. Petersburgh, 
and by repeated entreaties, and the offer of a share in his for- 
tune, he prevailed on one Ramdas of Jhung to undertake a 
journey to the Russian capital. About four years ago Ramey 
das left the Punjaub for his new destination, passing through 
some of the most barbarous countries on the face of the earth. 
On his way Ramdas was robbed at Tiflis and at Astrakhan, 
and after suffering much privation, the charity of a Russian 
officer took him safe to St. Petersburgh. As ill-luck would 
have it, poor Roy died a few months before his friend’s arrival, 
on the 19th of January, 1856; his entire property was attach- 
ed and appropriated to the Russian treasury. A Russian cap- 
tain of artillery pitied the condition of the bereaved foreigner, 
and had the means to afford only such assistance to Ramdas as 
to save him from starvation. : k 
One day Alexander II. saw Ramdas in one of the publie ~ 
promenades, and was so struck with the Sad’s appearance, that 
he summoned Ramdas to the imperial presence, and there the 
mendicant narrated his adventures since his departure from 
the Punjab. Alexander pitied the unhappy Sad’s sufferings, 
put a small purse into his hands, and advised him to prove his 
relationship with the deceased Roy, with the view of succeeding 
to his estate. Ramdas, as a matter of course, sought his Rus- 
sian friend, and was probably advised by him to consult the 
British consul, and to procure a certificate of his being a 
British subject, which document as immediately obtained. 
M. Micheli, the consul, was absent from St. Petersburgh, . 
and his locum tenens, who was also the Danish Consul, referred 
to the Danish ambassador at Saint James. On the 9th of 
July, 1856, General Oxholm wrote to Lord Clarendon on the 
subject af his consul’s letter, and here the General's ignorance 
of Seikh nomenclature led him to a ludicrous error. Accord- 
ing to the conventional rules observed by the Seikhs in their 
correspondence, the names of their gods find a promiseuous 
place with that of the author, and as punctuation is not observ- 
ed, the two names may go together; hence Ramdas figures in. 
General Oxbolm's letter as “ Ramsin-Bassino,” which is very 
probably a eompound of the names of two gods, ham and 
Vishnu, or of Ramdas’ own name with that of Vishnu; any 
how the General's letter is a subject for speculation to lin- «c 
guists. Meanwhile M. Micheli returned to his post, and cor- 
responded on the subject with the Foreign Secretary at home ; 
Lord Clarendon made a reference to the Court of Directors; 
and the Court of Directors to the Indian authorities. What was 
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the end of so many references we are unable to surmise, but 

if Ramdas’ claim is supported by evidence, and if the Czar is 

willing to abide by the result of such an investigation as the 
local Indian authorities can make, the Udassi Sad may come to 

‘the possession of a fortune which, according to his own calcu- 
~glation, is above a crore of rupees. 

~This little episode, perhaps of some interest, will satis- 
factorily dispose of the charge of apathy so often brought for- 
ward against the natives of the Punjab. Perhaps there are 
few classes of men in India, who are found at greater distances 
from their homes, and in whom a spirit of adventure 1s so rife, 
| as among the Punjabees. They have corresponding mercantile 
firms in France and England; they traffic largely in Egypt, 
Persa, Khorassan, and 'lhibet, not to speak of Hindustan 
proper, Bengal and Southern India. 

But to return to the Memoirs. We are told that when the 
Chagutha Empire was on‘its decline, Nadir Shah ascended the 
throne of Iran; he named Ahmed Shah, the founder of the 
Dourani dynasty of Cabul, Dourah Douran, and after equip- 
ping him in a style becoming the representative of a great 
sovereign, he sent him against India. The accounts of. the 
ravages committed by Ahmed Shah have exceeded even the 
measure of oriental exaggeration. It is related that he raised a 
pyramid of human skulls near the site of the famous temple 
of Umritser, after blowing up. the shrine and levelling the 
buildings that surrounded it. “But it is placed beyond a doubt, 
that of all the enemies that the Seikhs have ever known, 
Ahmed Shah Dourani was the most determined, hard-hearted 
and unscrupulous. Neither age, sex, nor quality had any re- 
commendation in his sight; but persecution produced its na- 
tural effect, and instead of answering the sanguine expectations 
d of the Dourani chief, it consolidated the power it was intended 

to destroy. è 
In November, 1780, to Maha Sing was born a son at 
Goojranwallah, afterwards well-known to fame as Runjeet 
Ding., Of the early life of the future ruler of Lahore little 
is known that is interesting, and less that is worth belief. Fe 
lived in obscurity, and if he gave any early indications of future 
eminence they are not recorded in history. The following 
were the most conspicuous of the contemporaries of Runjeet 
Sing in the Punjab, and the neighbouring territories; Seva 
"— Sing, Goojur Sing, and Sahab Sing of the Kuneah family, 
governed Lahore; Nizamoodeen ruled at Kussoor; the Bhan- 
gles at Umritser; Mozuffer Khan Saddozaie at Mooltan ; 
Maioodeen Afghan at Dehrah Ishmail Khan; Munkera 
at Hotee Bunnee; Surwar Khan Gaitheekhali at Tak, 
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Daood Pathra at Dehrah Gazee Khan; the famous Futtch 
Khan Barrukzaie at Peshawur; his brother Azim Khan 
at Cashmere; Sheredil Khan at Candahar;  Jehandad 
Khan at Attock; Sundsar Chund in Kohistan; Churruth 
Sing at Chumba; and the country between Hooshiarpoor and 
Kuppoorthula acknowledged the Government of Futteh Sing 
Alloowaliah, Runjeet Sing had scarcely completed his ^ 
eighteenth year, when Punjab politics already felt the influence 
of the coming man. He had a personal insult to resent 
against a Chutta Sirdar named Husmud, and one day meeting 
him in the streets of Lahore, he took advantage of the acci- 
dent to challenge him to single combat, and in the encounter 
succeeded in killing the Moslem chief. After this feat of 
valour which augured well for his future career, Runjeet Sing 
returned to Goojeranwallah. 

In the year 1799, about the beginning of July, Runjeet Sing 
having leagued with the Kuneah family and the most influential 
men of Lahore,—among whom a common village Lumberdar, ` 
Kaimdeen, figures the most—and being fortified with an inves- 
titure of the capital from Shah Zeman, who still retained a 
nominal sway over the Punjab, entered the city of Lahore 
through the Lahore gate, and took possession of the place with- 
out firing a shot. He rode through the public thoroughfares, 
assuring the people that their rights, persons, and property 
were perfectly secure as long as they continued faithful to him. 
His next work was the establishment of a strong police in the 
city to suppress any general rising, and after setting on foot 
vast military preparations to anticipate any attack from the 
neighbouring powers, Runjeet Sing commenced his career ; 
as one of the ruling chiefs of the Punjab. 

A. D. 1800. It was not long before the neighbouring ^, 
chieftains took the alarm. Such of thein as were immediately ~ 
concerneel in the fate of Lahore, disgusted and chagrined at 
the easy conquest of so valuable a prize by an obscure indivi- 
dual, a parvenu at the best, formed themselves into a cabal, 
to assassinate him during a friendly conference. Jessa.Sing, 
Ramgurriah, Golab Sing, Bhunji of Umritser, and Nizamoo- 
deen of Kussoor, sent overtures to Runjeet Sing for a meeting of 
eongratulation, and for establishing perpetual friendship between 
the ruler of Lahore, and the allied chiefs. Runjegt Sing re- 
ceived timely notice of the treacherous intentions of the Sir- 
dars, and yet unwilling to betray any signs of fear, accepted ~* 
their invitation, thanked them for their civility, and appointed 
the little village of Pacene which stood on neutral ground, 
as the place of meeting. The day arrived, and Runjeet Sing 
repaired to Pacene with a strong body of retainers, that in 
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ease an attempt was made on his life, the means of defence 
might not be wanting. Frustrated in their attempt to entrap 
the wary chieftain, the Sirdars changed their tactics, and 
welcomed Runjeet Sing with all the external demonstrations 
of joy, and though Runjeet Sing’s suspicion could not have 

„peen disarmed by such a shallow artifice, he congratulated 
himself on the possibility of concluding the Pacene conference 
without bloodshed. For two long months, this insignificant 
village was the scene of endless festivities; satiety, however, 
soon closed the feasts, and the party broke up in the middle 
of winter, Runjeet Sing hurrying back to Lahore, and the 
Sirdars returning to Umritser. 

On Runjeet Sing’s return to Lahore he seriously discussed 
the conquest of Jummoo. His naturally keen powers, of per- 
ception must have not a little flattered his ambition; round 

. and about him, he beheld petty states ruled by men blessed 
with even less than mediocre ability, men who held their 
government by a sort of sufferance, and who, each in his turn, 
might be compelled to surrender his authority. Here and there 
certain villages or ** tithings” had a patriarchal government of 
their own, and scorned to acknowledge any other supremacy, 
but that of their own elders, and with the conquest of this 
inconsiderable body of men, Runjeet Sing formed a scheme 
which ended in the complete subjection of the whole of the 
Punjab under his rule. 

On his way to Jummoo, Runjeet Sing punished the villa- 

ers of Mirowal, and levied a fine of 8,000 rupees on those 
of Narowal for obstinate resistance; after a tedious march of 

- some days, he besieged the mud fort of Chuprah. The celerity 
of Runjeet Sing’s movements was something new in the 
listory of Seikh warfare; his progress to Chuprah, though 
far removed from a remarkable military feat, filled the neigh- 
bouring chieftains with fear and suspicion. ` Though net natur- 
ally cruel, Runjeet Sing thought it expedient to give his enemy 
a foretaste of his power to revenge himself when he had an 
occasion for it: he was resolved to strike terror into the hearts 
of those who incurred his displeasure, perhaps to win a cha- 
racter for unflinching resolution, which might secure him 
against petty annoyances. The garrison of Chuprah refused 
to surrender, and prepared to resist to the last. Runjeet Sing 
was not disappointed at their resolution, and gladly embraced 

| =~, the opportunity for a severe example to the plotting chiefs of 

the Punjab. Chuprah was taken after a stout resistance, and 

the garrison was ordered to be massacred! The fate of this 

unfortunate city was spread far and wide, and wherever it 
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was heard the terror of Runjeet Sing’s name worked the 
desired effect. Men who had once calculated on a bloody en- 
gagement near Jummoo, did not wonder to find the Rajah of 
that place craving mercy from the young Khalsa chief, and 
submitting as a feudatory with presents of elephants, valuable 
ornaments, and 20,000 rupees in cash. Runject Sing re~ 
ceived the Rajah of Jummoo with a display which struck thre ™ 
royal visitor with awe, he was rewarded in return, a valuable 
khelut was presented to him, and his independent existence 
ceased from that day. On his way to Lahore, Runjeet Sing 
halted at Sealkote, and while there he received intelligence of 
a rebellion in one of his newly acquired territories. Dull 
Sing of Kakkoo, taking advantage of Runjeet Sing's absence, 
raised the standard of revolt, and it is supposed even con- 
templated a descent on Lahore. But before he could spread 
the spirit of rebellion among the other feudatories, Runjeet , ,. 
Sing engaged him with a superior force, defeated him com- b 
pletely, pursued him to his last retreat, took him prisoner, and- 
plundered and destroyed his property, and only the entreaties 

of his friends could persuade him to set the rebel free, on re- 
ceiving his brothers-in-law, Mokum Chund and Nedham Sing, 

as hostages for his future good conduct. Mokum Chund . 
afterwards proved to be the staunchest adherent, the most 
consummate politician, and one of the most successful generals 

of Runjeet Sing. His services, and how they were requited, 
will.be narrated in their proper place; suffice it to say that 
even to this day the name of Mokum Chund is deservedly 
revered by all classes of Punjabees. 

It has been the fate of all attempts to govern with a 
standing army and without a constitution, to supersede the 
necessity of laws by the presence of the sword, to tier rd 
either overt rebellion or “secret societies for revolutionary - 
* purposes,” instead of allaying anxieties or satisfying suspi- 
cions. Ina country governed by laws, the whole community 
protects every individual member thereof, and every individual 
willingly sacrifices a part of his natural rights and liber- 
ties to the convenience of the community. But where the | 
publie peace is entrusted to & band of armed mercenaries, 
the publie and the ruling power exist as two separate 
bodies, if not openly at variance, secretly acting against 
each other and the publie peace. A rebel undfr such cir- 
cumstances is a popular man; if the publie do not make „ær 
common cause with him, they are certainly never at pains to 
bring him to justice. The presence of a large army has some- 
times conduced to temporary quiet, but the lasting influence of 
moral force is wanting in this material agency; under a mili- 
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tary despotism submission is the effect of an absence of motive 
and means to rebel, and not of a conviction of the necessity or 
utility of obedience to the cause of order. The obedience 
secured by just laws is a cheerful compliance with the dictates 
of an authority willingly acknowledged ‘as the sovereign 
e» Power in all matters ; it is then a duty, an obligation, and 
a necessity. Never was the despotic system of the govern- 
ment of fear so clearly condemned by its effects as during 
the early part of the reign of Runjeet Sing. Wherever the 
Khalsa stood, armed and ready to suppress insurrection, there 
à temporary column gave the appearance of stability, peace, and 
safety, or wherever large jageerdars had been partially attached 
to the ruling dynasty by grants in perpetuity, interest kept 
even the ill-disposed in submission. Beyond the sphere of 
such influences a general chaos prevailed ; the whole govern- 
ment of the Seikhs under Runjeet Sing might have been com- 
pared to a large camp, eleven months out of the twelve employ- 
* ed in quelling rebellion, suppressing sedition and conspiracy, ex- 
torting tribute and achieving fresh conquests. Some disaffect- 
ed chiefs, some ill-disposed villagers, found employment for the 
Khalsa, eleven months out of the year, and though at the close 
of Runjeet Sing’s reign, a faint approach to an equitable go- 
vernment was really made, to'the last year of his wonderful life 
the Punjab hardly ever knew twelve months of profound peace. 
His half-measures to establish order were soon scattered away, 
like a handful of chaff before a tornado; his insatiable avarice 
made all punitive measures so uncertain, so perfectly depen- 
dent on his whims and his sate policy, so inconsistent and often 
x~ contradictory, that people hardly knew any crime which would 
. be so revolting to the Rajah’s moral sense, as not to purchase 
: > for itself perfect absolution and forgiveness. The records of 
"^^ owr courts in the Punjab, prove that the payment of a fine ofa 
thousand rupees was considered a sufficient amende exen for a 
murder! If there did exist some rules of action which either 
by command or prescription assumed the dignity of laws, the 
ease and impunity with which pardon was purchased were so 
notorious, that they ceased to check the evil-minded or protect 
the well-disposed. lt is not to be wondered at therefore that 
almost every year, disappointed or disaffected chiefs rose in open 
rebellion, were hunted down and destroyed, or to the conster- 
nation of af loyal-minded subjects, won rank and honor. 
Though we are told by the Dewan that Dull Sing was re- 
leased after giving hostages for future good conduct, we 
still find him a prisoner at Lahore. Perhaps the Sirdar was 
secured for a second time, after a mock release, and as: such 
artifices were pretty generally practised by Runject Sing, our 
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surmise might probably be a fact. To make the submission of 
Dull Sing's family complete, Runjeet Sing sent a. body of 
horsemen in search of the prisoner's wife Saijo, who had ab- 

_sconded on learning the fate of her husband. This unfor- 
tunate woman was captured and detained in a separate prison, 
But the adherents of Dull Sing were busy in persuading the 
neighbouring chiefs to assert themselves against the parvenu, *- 
who had taken prisoner one of the foremost of their number; 
they succeeded in cementing an alliance between Sahah Sing 
Goojrathea, and the Bhangees of Umritser, who appcared at 
the head of a powerful army to fight the cause of their fallen 
peer. The wary Runjeet Sing, unable to cope with such 
a coalition—strong at once in numbers and public sympathy— 
persuaded Kasrah Sing Soree to intercede for Dull Sing, in 
order to convince, his opponents that intimidation had no share 
in his conduct. The Soree did as he was asked, and after a 
well dissembled passion Runjeet Sing set free the prisoner C 

` whohad grown too dangerous a subject for his conqueror. ^ 
Dull Sing once released, the enemy disappeared, and Runjeet 
Sing, who had left Lahore to meet the allied force, returned 
to his eapital and entrusted its civil administration to the hands 
of one Kurrum Sing, of whom we know nothing beyond this 
appointment. ' 

About this time one Moonshee Eusuf Alli Khan reached 
Lahore with a message from the Governor General of British 
India, fortified with the usual load of valuable presents, and 
a large supply of European curiosities. The Moonshee was 
very well received; he produced his credentials, was per- 
mitted the honor of reading the message he bore, was assured 
of the-friendship of the Durbar towards the English Govern- 
ment, and after a short stay at Lahore, Eusuf Alli Khan was 
sent back with presents for his masters, and a suit of honor 
for his own services. 

1801. Runjeet Sing now resolved to assume the insignia 
of royalty, and to raise himself above the rank of a tributary 
Sirdar, as he had raised himself above his power, and territorial 
possessions. He convened a meeting of all his feudatories, 
Moulvies, Moonshees, and other men of -consequence, and 
addressed them on the vanity of all earthly glories. He dilat- 
ed on the dangers of ambition; spoke of royalty as a mere 
chimera; and after assuming a reverence for religion which 
his conduct in life never proved to have been sincere, he in- - 
formed his audience that he was God’s vicegerent, that he 
was His humble servant, and that hereafter he was to be 
called ** Sirear” (Agent), and begged of his friends to remem- 
ber that the respect paid to him was the respect which all 
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good men paid to the * Agent,” that they may profit in the 


sight of Him whose, * Agent" he was. The moral effects of 
this political move, howsoever questionable the sincerity of 
the motive, or howsoever frivolous the motive itself, were 

| much more lasting than even the empire which they were 
| y. ionded to support. Though Runjeet Sing has been nine- 
teen years in his grave, and no progeny left of him, but a reput- 
ed son cut off from Seikh sympathy by difference of religion 
and education, and though the short-lved sovereignty of the 
Khalsa has been for ever “ entombed in the urns, and sepulchres 

‘of mortality,” yet from one corner of the Punjab to the other, 
from the noble born to the peasant, all betray a feeling of at- 
tachment and reverence for the “ Sirear," which ought to be 

the emulation of our government. 

Shortly after the assumption of the title of Sircar, Run- 

. ject Sing established a mint, and ordered the best coiners in 
„Ahe capital to furnish designs for a new silver coin. With his 
alacrity in the pursuit of a favorite object, Runjeet Sing 
made his selection, and ordered the Nanuck Shaie rupee, weigh- 

ing eleven massa and two ruthee, to be struck in the royal mint, 
bearing on both the obverse and the reverse, the name of 

Gooroos Nanuck and Govind Sing, with the following legend :. 

“ Food, sword, and certain victory 
Through Nanuck’s grace were won by Gooroo Govind.” , 

Kazee Nizamoodeen was nominated the religious head of all 
the Moslems who recognised the government of Runjeet Sing, 

and his power was final in all matters of religious importance 
between members of his faith, As a legal adviser to the 
Kazec, in matters relating to deeds of mortgages, sales, con- 
givacts and the like social transactions, Moufti Mahomed Shah 
was appointed ; and the city police was placed under the autho- 
rity of Kutwal Emambux. Thus it was proclaimed to the 
world, that in his choice of public officers, Runject Sing con- 
sulted efficien¢y and merit rather than the feeble claims of 
party. Every fifteen or twenty families were placed under 
a Lumberdar or Titheman, elected by the common consent 
of the said families, and the Lumberdar was held respon- 
sible for the conduct of his charge both in person and in pro- 
perty. But there was such a weak infusion of justice or equity 
in Runjeet Sing’s legislation, thata rich man had to make amend 
for the guilt of-all his neighbours, though he had not incurred 
the responsibility of their conduct, and one propertied commu- 
nity had to answer for the offence of another of less importance, 
though the former had not the smallest connexion or any obli- 
gation in common with the latter. But such acts of oppres- 
sion became more and more frequent as the demand for money 
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increased ; in course of time the Seikhs were so completely 
habituated to constitutional spoil and plunder, that Runjeet Sing 
condescended to assign reasons for every act of extortion. If 
Runjeet Sing was not invariably sole author of such, the 
enunciated rules of his policy were so notorious that his gene- 
rals only too gladly made their acts accord with those rules. — , 
The fort of Lahore was now repaired and garrisoned yy 

levies ; Moteeram, the son of Mokum Chund, received a lac of 
rupees to apply to the purposes of city conservancy; Hukeem 
Nooroodeen was appointed court physician, and the Durbar, 
under the guidance of Runjeet Sing, framed certain regulations 
for the army. What these regulations were we cannot sur- 
mise; they have not outlived their authors, nor is it probable 
that they were ever recorded; but judging from the disci- 
pline of the Khalsa we may be. inclined to think favourably of 


them. 
Amidst the busy occupations of framing military regulations, e 
establishing a local police, and superintending the conservancy 
of his capital, Runjeet Sing received the tidings of the birth of 

a son to his Ranee Nuckyram. Astrology afforded its assis- 
tance in naming the prince, and astrologers predicted wonders of 
the infant, but the tragical end of Khurruck Sing did not jus- 
tify the high hopes inspired by the soothsayers. The city 
was illuminated by command, a royal salute was fired, the 
priests and holy men were feasted; but amidst these demonstra- 
tions of joy, news reached Runjeet Sing of the surprise and sack 

of Goojeranwallah by Sahab Sing Goojrathea, and a vague 
rumour of his making a descent oneLahore. Instead of placmg 
his capital in a state of defence, Runjeet Sing immediately , 
marched out of Lahore in the company of Sudda Kour, 
whose influence in the neighbourhood of Goojeranwallah was 
great. After a skirmish the unfortunate rebel was taken pri- 1 
soner; anwillng to make him an irreconcileable foe, and well 
aware that for political reasons his imprisonment could not be 
perpetual, Runjeet Sing, at the instance of Sahab Sing Baidee, 
set him free. 

On his return to Lahore, Runjeet Sing demanded an account 
of the disbursements made by Moteeram, and for reasons not 
mentioned by our authorities, that honest and useful servant was 
placed under arrest. For some equally unknown reasons Hakeem 
Nooroodeen received a jagheer of twenty thousand rupees per 
annum for life. Sahab Sing had hardly been a month out of 
Runjeet Sing's clutches, when he was duped by the neighbour- 
ing Sirdars to try his luck another time by an appeal to arms. 
Among these ill-advisers of Sahab Sing was Nizamoodeen of 
Kussoor; Runjeet Sing was so convinced of his guilt that 
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without assigning any cause for an invasion of the territory of a 
friendly power, he marched into Kussoor, surprised and secured 
vilages, and took and retained possession of them for good 
against all the threats and persuasion of the treacherous Puthan. 
An effectual and speedy chastisement of an offender might 
. 4, have impressed the necessity of a little prudence on the 
-- minds of men less heedless than Sahab Sing Goojrathea ; but 
on him the benefits of experience were altogether lost, and a 
'second attack was made on Goojeranwallah with as little fore- 
i thought as the first. Runjeet Sing mustered his men, and, 
placing them under the command of Futteh Sing Kalian- 
wallah, sent them with all speed towards his native town. The 
Seikh commander was well aware that if Nizamoodeen of 
Kussoor surprised him while he was engaged with the Gooj- 
rathee chief, total destruction would be inevitable, and as Niza- 
. moodeen had lately suffered for a suspected alliance with 
_a&Sahab Sing, it was only tóo probable that he would avenge 
-himself on his enemy by assisting Sahab Sing in the hour of 
need. To conciliate the Puthan's anger, Futteh Sing had a 
private conference with him, and on a promise of returning to 
the Kussoor chief his lost possessions, exchanged turbans with 
him, and secured his invaluable allegiance and friendship. 
Futteh Sing then marched against Sahab Sing Goojrathee, 
and overcame him in a severely contested battle. Sahab 
Sing was driven back, and the country once more was 
restored to the Lahore chief. On his way to the capital, Fut- 
teh Sing brought with him Nizamoodeen’s younger brother, 
y Kuttuboodeen, and once more the inconsistent policy was 
\ carried out; and while a part of Kussoor was yet under the 
\Seikh government for treachery, the ruler of that place was 
Morsiven his crime, and amply rewarded. His brother Kut- 
as / tuboodeen was detained at Lahore for a short time, and was 
"a favorite with the Durbar. On the departure of the young 
man for Kussoor, two Vakeels Hadji and Wassel Khan’ were 
recognised as the representatives of the Kussoor chief at 
Lahore. 

By degrees Runjeet Sing was involved in every political 
movement in the Punjab, and as it almost invariably ended 
fortunately for the interest of the Lahore chief, hardly an 
opportunity was permitted to-pass without turning it to some 
account. ie peasants of some parts of Kohistan having 

ww proved themselves troublesome to the neighbouring powers, 
Runjeet Sing moved out of Lahore to punish them. No 
sooner was the resolution formed than it was acted upon. 
The peasants of Gharutta against whom Runjeet Sing was 
so incensed owed no allegiance to him; they had, in fact, a 
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powerful ruler of their own, and perhaps they were accountable 
to their neighbours more than to Runjeet Sing; but neither 
party cared to hear or assign reasons. When Runjeet Sing 
reached Gharutta, the Rajah of Kohistan, Sundsor Chund, ven- 
tured out to meet him; an engagement ensued, Sundsor Chund 
was defeated, and thrown back, hotly pursued by the victorious 
Seiks. The defeated enemy never rallied again; the Khalsa;- 
elated with success, followed him to his fortresses, and the 
humbled Sundsor Chund was only too glad to get rid of his 
dangerous visitor by a tribute in cash and kind. The defence- 
less state of Noorpoor suggested an attack, which ended in 
the total subjection of that territory; Runjeet Sing must 
have marvelled at his own success, still it did not satisfy 
his ambition. The village communities of Bhuthie were next 
attacked, the natives sought safety in flight, and  Runjeet 
Sing eaptured the fort of that place. Upwards of 400 horses 
were taken by the victors from the Bhuthie stud, and the 
whole country, bearing that name, was placed under the orders X, 
of Futteh Sing Kulianwallah. Runjeet Sing then moved 
towards Patihar, and his good star was still on the ascen- 
dant, for even a skirmish is not recorded, though Patihar 
followed the fate of Bhuthie. Runjeet Sing now turned his 
attention to domestic policy, and hastened towards the 
capital of his growing empire. While he was conquering 
state after state, no systematic, well organised opposi- 
tion was offered to check his aggressive policy ; petty risings 
here and there served only to warn him against placing too 
great a confidence in the professiogs of his neighbours, other- 
wise they only consolidated his power by the suicidal policy , 
of each frangible stick being in its turn smashed, while toge-/ 
ther they would have constituted strength. As an instar 
illustrative of our remarks, we have to record the rise of Oothum 
Sing Massithea, immediately on the return of Runjeet Sing 
to Lahore. This incorrigible Sirdar had immense influence in j 
his native town of Mussithea, but was unable to understand 1 
that beyond his own district his influence would not secure him 
safety. As if ashamed of an easy submission to a parvenu, 
Oothum Sing raised the standard of revolt in Seetahpoor, | 
and occupied the fort of that ilk. Runjeet Sing moved 
out against him, and after some vain overtures to a recon- 
ciliation, he stormed the fort, and took Oothum Sifig prisoner. 
But in accordance with the trimming policy of Seikh govern- w 
ment, Oothum Sing was not only pardoned, but placed in" 
command of the very fort he had occupied as a rebel. 

The Bysackee fair had arrived with the usual concomitants. 
The religious, the speculative, as well as the pleasure-seeking 
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gathered in the city of Umritser in thousands; the trade of that 
partof the country received a stimulus that was desirable even 
if religion had no part in the fair. Runjeet Sing visited the 
temple of Umritser with a full court; he bathed in the sacred 
tank, but before the ablution had cleansed his sins away, 
P a transacted one of those dark political businesses which are 
< of frequent occurrence in that country. He was visited 
here by the Moulvies of the Kussoor chief, and received from 
them an offer of service; what that’ service was, though not 
expressed, could be easily divined. Runjeet Sing accepted 
their offer, and treated them with marked attention. The 
treacherous Moulvies returned to Kussoor to put their black 
design into execution. They treated Nizamoodeen with open 
contempt; returned evasive answers to his inquiries, but for- 
tunately the ill-starred chief was not long permitted to regret 
e — . his choice of servants; the Moulvies assassinated him while 
he was sleeping in his houfse, and with the blood of one mas- 
ter in their hands they offered their services to another. 
Runjeet Sing was not wiling to give a colour to suspicions 
that were already rife against him ; he mourned in a becoming 
manner the loss of an ally, and seemed vexed at the Moulvies. 
To keep up appearances the annexation of Kussoor was put off 
sine die. — . ` | 
Runjeet Sing now made overtures of friendship to Futteh 
Sing Alloawalliah, and granted him the privilege of being 
styled the ** Sircar,” or with the familiar title of brother, but 
we shall soon see the hollowness of all courtesies or professions 













to conviction. 

1802. About this time Muzuffer Khan, the Nawab of 
Mooltan, became troublesome, and without actually attacking 
the Seikh territories, had kept the subjects of that power in a 
state of constant alarm. With his usual sáng froide Runjeet 
Sing marched out to punish the independent rulers of Mool- 
tan, and while yet at a distance of thirty miles from that place, 
Muzuffer Khan came out to meet him as a friendly power, and 
without entering into Runjeet Sing's motives, offered him a 
large bribe to return to Lahore. The terms offered were 
immediately accepted, and the rich bankers of the place stood 
| security fom the free actual payment, by instalments, of the 

amount promised by the Nawab. Runjeet Sing returned to 

~e Lahore in triumph. About this time Bhag Sing of Buggo 

dying accidentally, his estates were confiscated, and made 

over to Ranee Sudda Kour, with whom Runjeet Sing was 
goon to be connected by a matrimonial alliance. 

Jiemul Singh Kuneah, Sudda Kour's husband, by sufferance, 
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sent a Vakeel to Runjeet Sing with overtures of an alliance 
between the two foremost families of that time, by a -marriage 
between his daughter and the Lahore chief. Sudda Kour was 

in ecstasy ; to win the powerful interest of Runjeet Sing was her 
ambition, and to perpetuate it by a matrimonial connexion was 
not to be despised. The day was fixed by the interested parties» 
and while the marriage feasts were progressing, while yet lis 
vows were being plighted to the young bride; Runjeet Sing 
fell in love witha young dancing woman, by name Morah, 
and seeing no-moral guilt in an attachment which, however 
commenced, might yet be rendered lawful by the aid of religion, 
he proposed that his marriage with the prostitute should be ce- 
lebrated at the same time as that with Sudda Kours daughter. 
The proposition, like all other propositions from such a 
source, was agreed to, and the beautiful Morah took her place 
among the Ranees of Lahore. Once for all the uxorious , 
imbecility of this astute chief madé him scorn the offers of 
ambition; he clandestinely left Lahore in the company of the 
famous courtezan, and repaired to the banks of the Ganges 
once more to absolve himself from the iniquities that weighed 
heavy on him. The author of the Memoirs relates that while 
at Hurdwar, Runjeet Sing met the European officials of that 
place, and that they expressed their admiration for the energy 
and intelligence of the Seikh chieftain. 

During his residence at Hurdwar, Runjeet Sing mustered 
a large force, with the view of levying a compulsory tribute 
on the neighbouring powers. He followed the system which 
had so repeatedly secured success*to him, and one after an- 
other overcame them without loss or trouble. Among these 
the chief of Phugwara was the first to submit. Hooshiarpore 
soon followed the example. Jie Sing Kuneah made his sub- 
mission with a present of a gun which was received with 
thanks, &nd Runjeet Sing marched homeward. 

The decline of the Bhangce ascendancy in Umritser had 
often suggested to Runjeet Sing the expediency of a demon- 
stration in that quarter. Umritser, the seat of the Seikh 
religion, and the head quarters of the Gooroos of that faith, 
was an acquisition worth any cost; the crafty chief resolved 
to unite the religious and the political capitals under one 
rule, and though the Bhangees were not likely tagive a cause 
for dissension, 1t was not consistent with Runjeet Sing’s-charac- 
ter to suppose that such a weak obstacle in his way was at- w — 
all likely to baulk his ambitious projects. If the Bhangees 
would not offend Runjeet Sing, Runjeet Sing could offend 
the Bhangees, and.as long as a good cause was given, it 
mattered little who the aggressor was. Unfortunately for 
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the Bhangees, the famous Dowrani gun, Zem Zem, was 

still in their possession; it had belonged to the famous 

Dowrani chief Ahmed Shah, and Runject Sing affected 

to be so much concerned in the fate of this precious 

trophy, that an overture was immediately made to the infant 

son of Gopal Sing to surrender the gun on the pain of being 

coerced to acquiescence. It was now clear that a collision 

was inevitable. Zem Zem had been the boast, the pride and 

glory of the Bhangees in their palmy days, even now it shed 

a faint ray of grandeur on that fast declining dynasty of 

Umritser. The Bhangees steadily refused complying with a 

request which would .expose their already weak power to the 

scorn and contempt of the nation ; but though they preserved 

intact all the hauteur and self-conceit, so natural to their once 

glorious rule, their real power and importance had long passed 

away. Runjeet Sing despised the vaunt of a power, once 

| pp unknown to conquest,*but now the very shadow of what 

it was; he surprised Umritser with a small body of horsemen, 

killed the son of Golab Sing Bhangee, and sent the governor's 

wife out of her home without attendant, food or raiment, an 

| exile from her own capital, and a penaioner on the charity of 

the neighbouring princes. What became of Golab Sing’s 

widow is not known; perhaps, she failed to elicit any sym- 

pathy from her neighbours, and must have perished in obscu- 

rity. The bone of contention, the “wonder working Zem 

Zem,” was removed to Lahore; there it still guards one of 

the city gates, having passed from the hands of Ahmed Shah 

Dowrani, through others less known to fame, to those of the 

. Khalsa chief, and now submits to the victors of “ Ferozsha- 
hur,” * Sobraon” and -** Goojrat.” 

We must not omit mentioning here the fact of the introduc- 
tion of one of Runjeet Sing’s favorite generals to his notice. 
While his marriage feasts were being celebrated, a body of 
fencers was summoned from different parts of the country to 
add to the diversions of the court. Elli Bux of Putiallah, a man 
of great repute in his calling, so completely won Runjeet Sing’s 
admiration, that he was forthwith honoured with the title of 
Khan, and put in command of the guns attached to the fort 
of Lahore. 

1803. This was a comparatively quiet year; we have to 
record only ‘ove rebellion, and that too of a chief who had been 

~- admitted as a feudatory the previous year. Two regiments of 
Nujeebs, with a formidable park of artillery, were ordered 
against Jhung, but the rebel succumbed under the power of 
the Khalsa, and as a mark of admiration for his devotion—and 
really such was the reason ascribed by Runjeet Sing—hoc 
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was not only pardoned, but munificently rewarded. If under 
such happy treatment the Sirdars did not rebel, it would have 
been a stigma on their forbearance. 

Some Hindustani sepoys who had been drilled in our service, 
and were seeking foreign employ, came to Lahore about this 
time, and were gladly admitted into the IKhalsa army. They 
were ordered to dril the Seikh soldiers after the fashion ore 
the Bengal army, apd inducements were held out to new- 
comers from the ranks of our native force, This is one of the 
many instances which bear testimony to Runjeet Sing’s ap- 
preciation of European superiority in all matters of political 
importance; he ever endeavoured to assimilate his acts to that 
standard, and his best commentary on our growing influence 
is the oft quoted sub lall ho jaegah—it will all be red, in 
allusion to the red colour in the map of India designating the 
British possessions. ! 

1804. We do not feel inclined to wonder at Runjeet 
Sing’s profound ignorance of book learning. He could barely 
sign his name, was born among the illiterate Jat Sirdars of 
Goojeranwallah, and rose to eminence by sheer perseverance 
and the aid of a practical genius. Yet he had now and then 
associated with men of learning, and had picked up in such com- 
pany some information which might have seemed a wonderful 
acquirement for a Seikh Jat. One day, while walking in the 
garden of Shalamar of Lahore, Runjeet Sing inquired of the 
Moonshees, then in his company, if they could explain the word 
Shalamar, and its-application to the royal garden. Some were 
of opinion that in the Jhung dialect * Shala” meant a god, 
and “ mar” death. But this explanation did not satisfy the . 
Rajah, and on an attempt being made to explain it with the 
aid of Turkish etymology, Runjeet Sing replied that * in 
< the history of Nadir Shah, this garden was styled Shoalah~ 
© mah, the fire of the moon," which was worse than ever, since 
the light shed by the moon is not hot; “but,” added he, “ it 
‘is my opinion that the garden should be called Shoalah bag, 

* or the garden of narcissus.” Perhaps this was the first and 
the last time that Runjeet Sing was guilty of the remotest 
approach to literary pedantry. l 

Early this year Runjeet Sing visited Umritser, and re- 
viewed his whole army on the extensive fields to, the north- 
west of the city. He addressed a part of the force and issued | 
a court Purwanah, granting titles and commands to the most ~- 
meritorious servants of the ** Sircar.” Among these the fore- 
most were Hurne Sing, the future conqueror of Peshawur ; 
Ilokma Sing Chininee ; Gowsah Khan and Rowshau Khan: 
Futteh Sing Kullianwallah was degraded, and the low born 
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Dull Sing Neherna or barber, was named his successor ; the 
Allaowalliah chief, Jessa Sing, and Doola Sing promised to 
attend Runjeet Sing with ten thousand horse; the Bhangees 
promised him five thousand horse and foot; and the Sirdars of 
the Jullunder Doab were to join the allied force with seven 
| thousand horse and foot in a case of emergency. 

| Petty troubles beset Runjeet Sing from all sides; however, 
he was able to organise a large standing army in the face of 
a strong though secret coalition, and by degrees he augmented 
this force till 1t was powerful enough to overbear all obstacles. 
Although the feudatories were eager to shew their fidelity, when 
it was not much needed, the wary Runjeet knew full well 
that the stability of his empire depended solely on his own 

resources, 
1805. Jeswunt Rai Holkar, overcome at last by the Bri- 
tish under Lord Lake, sought protection in the court of Run- 
Lo ject Sing. Dewan Ummer Nath states on good authority, 
i that the Hdtkar crossed the Sutlej with an army of two hun- 
| dred thousand men; this incredible number may safely be re- 
duced to twenty thousand men, though it is not at all impro- 
bable that a smaller number may be the fact. Jeswunt Rat 
entreated of the Seikh chief to make common cause with 
him in driving the foreigners out of the land, but Runjeet 
Sing persisted in maintaining a provoking silence, and when 
he deigned a reply, it was to ask the Holkar’s assistance in over- 
coming the Puthans of Kussoor, who were growing trouble- 
some. Soon after Lord Lake appeared on the banks of the 
Beas with a large force, anal summoned Runjeet Sing to give 
up the person of the Holkar, in remembrance of the friend- 
ship established between the Lahore Durbar and the British 
J Government by Eusuff Alli Khan. Lord Lake concluded his 
summons with a threat, that if Runjeet Sing prevaricated 
in the matter, the Governor General would be appliedeto for in- 
structions to coerce. hunjeet Sing replied with great suavity, 
beseeching of Lake to remember that he was the friend of the 
British Government, that he would have gladly given up 
Jeswunt Rai, but that he could not violate the rights of 
hospitality; that he did not offer shelter to a refugee to offend 
the British Government, but rather with the view of effecting 
a reconciliation between the fallen Holkar and that power. Lake 
received the overtures of Runjeet Sing to effect a reconcilia- 
7w-. tion between him and Jeswunt Rai with great and sincere 
pleasure; the peaceably inclined parties soon came to an un- 
derstanding, once more quiet was reStored, and Lake retired 
to Hindustan Proper. With Lake had come young Malcolm, 
and his favorite Moonshec, Pundit Bukt Mull, the author's 
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Sees The pundit then compiled an account of the 
eikhs, which Malcolm afterwards published. : 

1806. On Lake's return to the provinces, Runject Sing 
proceeded towards Jhung; at the instance of Futteh Sing 
Kulianwallah, he drove out the Governor of that place, and 
leased his entire dependencies to Futteh Sing for the sum of 
sixty thousand rupees a year. As if the load of iniquities ef 
again weighed heavy on him, Runject Sing set out on a pil- 
erimage to Kuttas, but he had scarcely reached the little 
town of Mcanee, when he was taken ill, and his life was at 
one time despaired of. The child of destiny rallied after long 
suffering, and by slow marches reached the end of his pilgri- 
mage. He had no inducement to make a prolonged stay here, 
and so he beat a hasty retreat to Lahore, where he arrived 
in no happy spirits. He took up his abode at the Shalamar 
with the beautiful Morah, and turned the course of the Royal 
or the Huslee canal through that garden. While thus enjoying a 
temporary recreation in the orange groves of Shaldémar, Runjeet. 
Sing received a letter from the intriguing wife of Sab Sing 
of Putiallah, beseeching him to assist her against her husband, 
and promising in return a lac of rupees for any assistance 
that he could render. Without pledging himself to any course 
Runjeet Sing moved out of Lahore at the head of a powerful 
army ; he halted on his way at Loodianah, and after placing 
Bhag Sing in civil charge of that station, he advanced towards 
Putialah. When Sab Sing heard of his approach, he immedi- 
ately compromised all disputes with his wife, and expressed a 
wish to come to some understanding with the Rajah of Lahore 
Runjeet Sing informed him that he was not unwilling to live : 
in a good understanding with the Putiallah family, but if these 
professions of amity meant to exclude his demand of the MET 
mised lae of rupees, Sab Sing was never more mistaken. Run- ^ 
jeet Sing ordered a small body of horsemen to Putiallah to 
demand the money of Sab Sing's wife; this intelligent woman 
knew enough of Runjeet Sing not to hesitate any longer in 
complying with his request, A casket containing ornaments 
valued at seventy thousand rupecs, and thirty thousand rupees 
in cash, were despatched to the Rajah’s camp, to avoid 
an unwelcome visit, Runjeet Sing was pleased to honor Sab 
Sing Putiallah, with a Ahelut, and vowed friendship for 
him and his family, which the ill-treated chieftain received 
with much coolness. He had hardly moved out of the | 
Putiallah territory, when a message reached him from 
Sudder Kour, intimatihg the approaching accouchment of his 
wife, Ranee Mietab, and requesting of him to return to 
Lahore in haste. This message was immediately followed by 
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another informing him of the birth of twins; the soothsayers 
were consulted, and Shere Sing and Pertab Sing were the 
names given to the new born princes. 

After Nizamoodeen's assassination, bis son Kuttuboodeen suc- 
ceeded to the government of Kussoor. Presuming rather too 


auch on Runjeet Sing's seeming partiality for him, he hoisted 
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the flag of. independence. Futteh Sing was sent against him 
wiih a large force, and the humbled Puthan of Kussoor pur- 
chased safety by the payment of a lac of rupees. Runjeet Sing 
then marched out for the conquest of the territories of Muzuffer 
Khan, Nawab of Mooltan. On his way he reduced the fort of 
Dupalpore, and made it over to one Khurruck Sing. Muzuf- 
fer Khan advanced to meet Runjeet Sing with a nuzzer of 
seventy thousand rupees ; the Seikh chief received the bribe, 
thanked the Nawab for his loyalty, honored him with Aheluts 


‘of great valuc, and then returned to Lahore. He then marched 


against the Rajputs of Jugraon, and after reducing them to 
submission, leased their country to Futteh Sing Alloawalliah, 
for forty thousand rupees a year. i 

The Rajah of Nuraingur rising in rebellion against his liege 
lord, Futteh Sing Kulianwallah was ordered to march against 
him without loss of time. The fort was besieged by the 
Seikhs, but an unfortunate night sortie by a portion of the 
garrison was so far successful, that the Seikhs were obliged to 
send for an auxiliary force. The ditch round the fort was 
deep and broad, the walls were built of stone, and the 
besieged were determined to die game; the anxious Runjeet 
Sing immediately ordered Futteh Sing Alloawalliah to pro- 


` ceed against Naraingur, and after a short but heroic defence, 
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the fort was stormed, and the garrison massacred by the orders 
of the general leading the assault. Nowshera was next con- 
quered and annexed, and placed under the Naibship of one 
Gunda Sing. . 

This year was equally fortunate fot Runjeet Sing’s well- 
drained exchequer. From every corner of his dominions, tribu- 
tary Rajas and Sirdars brought treasure to Lahore, yet seldom 
was the Khalsa chief more crippled in his pecuniary resources, 
The expences incurred in punishing and rewarding criminals, 
in attending to the whims of Morah, and in celebrating with 
becoming stgte the births of royal princes, drove Riunjeet 
Sing to the brink of bankruptcy. , ; l 

1807. The Lahore chief was not less favored by accident in 
the choice of his generals than by his strong powers of perception. 
From among the lowest of the low he had picked out men who 
had successfully led his army against his enemies, and material- 
ly assisted in consolidating his empire; while accidental family 
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dissensions would send some “ erring spirits” in his way, whom 
confidence matured into faithful adherents, and experience into 
great generals, About this time Mokum Chund, * the fight- 
ing Kuthree,” having quarrelled with Sahab Sing, offered his 
services to the ruler of Lahore. RRunjeet Sing who appreciated 
the talents of the Kuthree, placed him at once at the head 
of the government of the Jullunder Doab,'and fixed his head 
quarters at Phillour, Mokum Chund had not long been in 
charge of his new office, when he was summoned by Runject 
Sing to accompany the Seikh army marching towards Puttan- 
kote. The fort of that place was stormed, and the Khalsa 
entered Kohistan by forced marches. The Rajah of Kussow- 
lie submitted at discretion, and was fortunate enough to save 
himself by the prompt payment of eight thousand rupees: 
while the bargain with the Rajah was being closed, 
Kohistan was threatened with a foreign yoke. “Sundsar , 
Chund, the once powerful ruler of that fruitful province, was 
now bearded in his own den; the ambitious Goorkha chief; 
Ameer Sing of Chappa, had entered the country, and neither 
the feeble policy of Sundsar, nor his fair arguments, were 
able to satisfy the ambitious views of that chief. While 
neither side was willing to yield, all attempts at conciliation 
must have inevitably proved abortive. Both sides, alarmed at 
the approach of Runjeet Sing, made their respective offers to 
him. Sundsar Chund promised five lacs of rupees for assis- 
tance, and Ameer Sing an equal amount for neutrality. Expe- 
diency being the essence of Punjab morality, Runjeet Sing 
did not scruple to avow that he wae ready to abide by the best 
offer, and agreed to relieve Kohistan from the hands of the, 
Goorkhas, if Sundsar Chund gave up the fort of Kangra to 
the Seikhs. The Rajah preferred fighting the Goorkhas singlé- 
handed to any such ignoble surrender, and Runjcet Sing felt > 
himself justified in accepting the offer of the Goorkhas, and in 
forsaking Sundsar Chund. Ameer Sing sent the money to the 
Seikh camp and recommenced hostilities against the Rajah of 
Kohistan. . 

Sahab Sing once more betraying a spirit of insubordination, 
Sealkote was again besieged by Runjeet Sing. The genius 
of Mokum Chund triumphed; for one -week the fight con- 
tinued with loss to the rebels, and on the eight) day Sahab 
Sing surrendered. , Mokum Chund brought him before Run- 
jeet Sing, who after his own fashion lectured the rebel and 
then rewarded him. Mokum Chund's confiscated lands weré 
restored to him, and all the favor of a grateful court was 
lavished on this faithful general. Dull Sing, notwithstanding 
the strong indications he betrayed of approaching mental 
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infirmities, was placed in charge of the government of the 
large tract of land lying between Sealkote and Attock. Mo- 
kum Chund was ordered back to the government of the Doab ; 
his popular administration was at the same time the most lucra- 
| tive source of revenue to the Lahore government. A month's 
stay at Phillour had been sufficient for him to remit to the 
“capital fifty thousand rupees in éash and a larger sum in 
goods, Runjeet Sing valued a servant according to his capa- 
city to recruit the ‘Lahore exchequer, and it may be said of 
Mokum Chund, that though his efficiency was successfully test- 
ed even by tliis questionable criterion, there 1s nothing record- 
ed in tbis work which would bring his honor into question. 
Mokum Chund had now the painful duty of confiscating the 
landed property of Jumul Sing Kuneah, whose daughter had 
only recently been married to the unserupulous Runjeet Sing. 
But he redeemed public favor soon after, by the conquest of 
i Kusulpore, Dhurumkote, and Maree, and by threatening the 
77 fertile province of Sirhind with subjugation. 
1808. Domestic troubles arrested the victorious career *of 
Mokum Chund; he returned to the Doab and restored tran- ` 
quillity. Shikarpore was next conquered and made over to 
Prince Khurruck Sing. Our Vakeels made their appearance iii | 
Lahore once again, and were received with all the marks of 
cordial friendship. On their return they inspected the fort of 
Govindghur, and called it the second Bhurtpore from the 
strength of its position. The dearth of money inthe Lahore 
treasury suggested the necessity of a call for tribute from the sub- 
ject states. Vaj Sing and Jessa Sing were sent to Mooltan at the 
head of six thousand horsemen, and after a stay of three months 
they returned with fifty thousand rupees. Mokum Chund sent in 
six lacs, and the rest of the Sirdars soon followed one another. 
 Shuah Ul Mulk was again in troubles, his immoralities were 
^ too revolting fot even Puthan ethics, and men, whose fidelity 
| never stood a severe test, considered him hopelessly treacher- 
ous. llis chief agent, Bhowani Das, persecuted at home by 
the powers whose connexion with him made him so unpopu- 
lar abroad, was threatened with imminent danger. While he 
was out, collecting revenue for the ill-starred Shujah, an op- 
portunity offered itself for an escape, and disguised as a faqueer, 
the Dewan sought shelter at Lahore. His fortunate escape was 
soon as successfully imitated by his countryman, Moonshee ` 
<p. Kurrum Chund, who received charge of the privy seal on his 
arrival a£ Lahore, and Nanuck Chund and Salamuth Rai 
were placed in charge of the royal record office. 
- Ameer Sing Muzzethea, having rebelled and plundered 
Muzzethea, was severely punished; he had to replace the 
Dec., 1858. MM 
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plunder, paid a fine, and incurred the high displeasure of the 
Lahore Durbar. While this petty chief was suffering the 
punishment he so richly deserved, some other unknown power 
was being threatened with ruin. Mokum Chund was now 
‘collecting a considerable force near Kussoor. Charles Met- 
calfe crossed the Sutlej to inquire into the future destination . - 
of this army under the Dewan; what transpired between Met- ^ 
calfe and Runjeet Sing our author doesnot mention, but he as- 
sures us that the British emissary was sent back to Hindustan 
with appropriate honors. Runjeet Sing now conquered Fur- 
reedkote, and after levying a tribute of twenty-two thousand 
rupees on that place, made it over to his mother-in-law, Ranee 
Sudda Kour. The Afghans of Kotah, who had long enjoyed 
independence under a patriarchal government of their own, were 
compelled to pay alae of rupees’ to save themselves from a 
foreign yoke. But the Puthans refused any longer to submit 
to such degradation, and on a secónd attempt at extortion B 
being made, they rose en masse against the Seikhs. Our author: 
is Silent as to their fate. 

Gunda Sing, a cruel unscrupulous man, having won Run- 
jeet Sing’s good will by the very qualities which nature con- 
demns in a governor, was appointed military ruler of what 
might have then been called the Trans-Sutle] division of the 
Punjab. But unfortunately for Gunda Sing; even for the evil 
purposes of Lyramny he could have hardly been sent to a worse 
place. The Sirdars of the Trans-Sutlej Territories were 
notorious for a turbulent, unruly spirit, which had often severe- 
ly taxed the political sagacity of their liege lords ;; and on such 
men the effete Gunda Sing commenced to try his new 
regime of ruling by fear. It was not long before the Sir-| 
dars rose in a body, the efforts of Gunda Sing were of no 
avail; and it is suspected that the refractory chieftains offered — ^. 
their submission to the British authority if protection was held i 
out to them. While the Sirdars were in arms, the Lahore Court 
was paralysed to learn, from its news-writers on the frontier, of 
the advance of Metcalfe on Sirhind, and of General Ochter- 
lony on Ferozepore. The worst was imagined; the English 
had interfered in the domestic troubles of the Seikhs, and the 
country was to be lost! The English army now occupied 
the country to the east of the Sutlej, and the humbled Runjeet 
Sing was obliged to submit to a policy he had successfully carri- 
edon against his neighbours ; once for all he yielded to the com- — «e 
mand of a foreign power, and the Sutlej was fixed on as the 
eastern -boundary of the Seikh empire. Runjeet Sing ap- 
pointed Anund Sing his special news-writer at Ferozepore, 
and received Khosmukt Rai in the same ‘capacity from the 
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| British camp. The Rajah was unable to disguise his’ feelings 
on the loss of a frontier, which he had intended to extend to 
| the neighbourhood of Delhi. But there still remained- the 
| whole of Cashmere and Peshawur to be conquered, and what 
| had been lost in the east might be recovered in the west. It 
was a consolatory reflection, but yet the reality of the present 
| ~~ defeat stood between. him and his prospects grimly enough to . 
damp his ardour. 

1809. Though Ameer Sing had purchased Runjeet Sing’s 
neutrality at a high cost, it still remains to be seen how long 
such a man can abide by any obligation which he ‘can 

violate with impunity. Ameer Sing was advised by 
| Runjeet Sing to occupy the fort of Kangra without delay ; 
the Goorkhas had just entered the hills when Sundsar Chund 

sent a message to Lahore, imploring of the Mahara ah to accept 

; his own terms, and to occupy the fort of Kangra, after driving 

* the Goorkhas from his country. The other rajahs of Kohis- 

.-^ tan accompanied this message with private letters, recommend- 
i ing Sundsar Chund’s prayer to the attention of the Lahore 
. chief. The unscrupulous Runjeet Sing forgot his obligations 

to Ameer Sing, and, placing himself at the head of a large 
army, entered Kohistan to drive the Goorkhas out of 1t. On 
reaching Pathankote he immediately beat a hasty retreat to 
Umritser, to offer prayers to the willing gods, and 

to win their potent help for the enterprise. At Umritser 

. Runjeet Sing devoted -his time to the observance of such 
religious rites'as would propitiate the good-will of the kind 
deities, and being assured, of their providence, he hastened 

_ towards Kohistan. Ameer Sing was surprised to behold the 
Seikhs progressing through Kohistan towards his camp, and 
being taken unaware, he fell back on Malgur, loudly complaining 
«of the treachery of the Lahore chief. Runjeet Sing now de- 

d manded from the Rajah of Kohistan the surrender of Kangra ; 
once freed from the hands of the Goorkhas, Sundsar Chund 
forgot or pretended to forget his promise to his ally ; he plead- 

ed that such a surrender would be tantamount to a defeat, 

and that his prestige would be completely lost with his subjects. 

This might have been very fair reasoning for the defence, but 

the prosecution side was not at all willing to acquiesce in the 

plea; Runjeet Sing still pressed on the surrender and Sund- 

sar Chund still shirked his promise. Without another at- 

~w . tempt to maintain a friendly understanding, Runjeet Sing 
` “took possession of Kangra by force, and left Sundsar Chund 

to maintain his prestige as he best could. Runjeet Sing was 

not willing to have a powerful enemy in his neighbourhood, 

who, inhis absence might beinduced to retaliate for theinsult and 
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treachery he had so recently suffered. He marched on Malgur 
with the bulk of his army, and after extorting another lac of 
rupees from the Goorkhas, he drove them out of the fort, and 
threatened them with all the might of his vengeance if they 
dared to trouble him again. Ameer Sing, the Goorkha chief, 
must have been at some pains to understand the logic of his 
quondam ally, Runjeet Sing, but whatever might be said of«& 
either the logic or ethics of Runjeet Sing, their practical utility 
was perfectly palatable to the Seikhs. Mokum Chund and 
Desa Sing were appointed civil and military governors of 
Kangra, and Runjeet Sing returned to celebrate his victories 
in his capital. 

Sahab Sing Goojrathea was, for theelast time, driven out of 
his possessions, and was succeeded by Nooroodeen, the friend 
and confidant of Runjeet Sing. The new incumbent had 
not long been in Goojrat when a charge of bribery and cor- 
ruption was preferred against him,.and after a trial, as fair < 
and equitable as a Seikh court of justice could afford, he was B» 
aequitted. "The governor of Jhung, who stil held his own i 
by sufferance, was taken prisoner, and his property confis- 
cated. The crime alleged against him was a remissness in 
answering calls for money from Lahore. 

About this time the Vakeels of Shujah-ul-Mulk and Shah 
Zeman appeared before the Lahore Durbar, and, complained of 
the bitter cruelties which the princes suffered at the hands of 
Mahomed Shah, and Futteh Khan, his Vizeer. Runjeet Sing 
was never. more favoured by his happy star.  Peshawur, 
Cashmere, and Mooltan on the one side, and the famous Koh-i- r 
Noor on the other side, alternately dazzled his sight. He f 








advised tlie Vakeels to return to the frontier with all speed, 
and to bring over the princes to Attock, where a body of 
horsemen-—5,000 strong—would escort them to the Punjab. 
On receiring intelligence of the successful flight of the princes, 
Runject Sing moved on towards the frontier with a full court, 
and received his royal refygees at Saheewal, with all the 
honors becoming the members of the famous house of Dou- 
rani, The mutiny made an unfavourable impression on Runjeet 
Sing’s mind as regards the intellectual pretensions, of the 
princes. ` Of Shujah-ul-Mulk he used to say, “when I saw 
* him for the first time, I felt assured that a crown was not 
* intended for his brow.” : 

In the company of the princes who had some absolute claim to _sg~— 
the Nawabship of Mooltan, Runjeet Sing marched towards that” ` 
place. The fort was besieged, but the Mooltan chiefs having 
resolved to resist to the last, the operations against that place 
promised to havea longer duration than Runjeet Sing had either 
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the means or the will to submit to. A successful attack by the 
besiegers was soon succeeded by a successful sortie from the 
besieged. — Runjeet Sing was only too glad to return to 
Lahore, after extorting upwards of a lac anda half of rupees 
from Mozuffer Khan. Shortly after his return from Mooltan, 
Runjeet Sing lost Ranee Mietab Kour ; he pretended to lament 

TP decep! y the loss of a faithful partner, and as an attempt to console 
her bereaved mother, the education of Prince Shere Sing was 
confided to Sudda Kour. 

One day while reviewing commandant Dhowkul Sing’s 
regiment, Runjeet Sing was so struck with the personal 
appearance of a Hindustani private, that he immediately called 
him out of the ranks, and conferred on him the title of Jemadar, 
made him an aide-de-camp, and gave him permission to enter- 
tain Hindustanis for the Seikh service. The newly created 

«€ Jemadar was Kooshal Sing, afterwards the terror of the Seikh 

_ a nobles, and one of the best treated generals of Runjeet Sing. 
: Kooshal Sing took the Pow/ and espoused the faith of Nanuck ; 
Runjeet Sing rewarded this strong indieation of loyalty by 

new honours. His nephew Teja Sing—now Rajah Teja Sing— 

was created Sirdar, It is popularly known that Kooshal Sing 
refused the rank of a Sirdar, alleging that he was perfectly 
content with the honorable distinction which Runjeet Sing 

‘ had conferred on him in the sight of a multitude. 

1810. Dull Sing, whose sanity was long questioned, now 
died raving mad; his nephew rebelled against Runjeet Sing, 
but was taken prisoner, and nothing further is known of him 
besides the appointment ef Bahadur Sing as his successor. 

^. Mokum Chund was summoned from Phillour, and ordered to 
‘proceed against the Rajahs of Beembur and Kohistan; after 
sundry skirmishes Mokum Chund returned to Lahore with forty 
thousand rupees only. Runjeet then moved out of Lahore 
in person to a pilgrimage to Kutas; while there ehe heard 
of the unfortunate fate of his former guest, prince Shah 
Zeman. This ill-starred Dourani had taken shelter at Jella- 
labad from the ruthless tyranny of Mahmood Shah; here 
he was captured by his indefatigable persecutor, and blind- 
ed by his orders. This was certainly news for Runjeet, 
but 1t influenced his circumstances or temper but little; 
however it was not long before Mahmood’s march on Peshawur 
rendered it necessary for the Seikh ruler, to adopt immediate 

—^^w.. measures.to save his own country from the curse of a foreign 

| invasion. The cowardly Shujah, awed by the fate of Shah 
Zeman, precipitately retreated on Rawul Pindee, and left 
Peshawur defenceless to the mercy of the invading force. 
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Runjeet Sing, apprehending an invasion of the Punjab, 
marched forward towards Peshawur, to meet the force under 
Mahmood Shah. Mahmood, unwilling to hazard an engagement, 
fell back upon Cabul, and once move with the return of calm, 
Shujah-ul-Mulk returned to Peshawur; but as if haunted by 
a sad presentiment of coming events, or by, a natural sense 
of his own imbecility, he adopted the precaution of leaving ~ 
his family at Rawul Pindee. It was fortunate that his discre- 
tion did place the helpless Begums in safety, for it was not 
long before Shujah-ul-Mulk found himself again in danger, 
and unfortunately for the cunning instinct of the prince, 
Jehandad Khan of Attock surprised him in his own house 
and took him prisoner. Runjeet Sing was so little concerned 
in Shujah's fate, that he considered the Dourani policy of 
re-conquest solved on his imprisonment, and he marched back 
to Lahore. Runjeet now ordered the standing army of | 
the Punjab to be drilled after the European principles of g 
military training, now so popular from the victories of iot ee 
Bengal army. Prince Khurruck Sing's marriage with the 
daughter of Sirdar Jiemul Sing was now fixed upon with the 
consent of Runjeet, and the betrothal was celebrated with the 
honor becoming the occasion. ] 

1811. In the beginning of this year the people of Kukka 
Dumba rose en masse against their faqueers and saints,and in 
a short time made a root and branch work with the families 
of most of these worthies. It is popularly. believed that the 
natives of this part of the Punjab are the descendants of a 
portion of the Greek army under Alexander the Great, 
who mutinied and settled in the country. The absurdity of . 
such a belief has been satisfactorily disposed of by history, 
and common sense, and there is no record of any MEN. 





settlement in the Punjab; the natives of Kukka Bumba 
can be,hardly distinguished from any other mountaineers : 
of Northern Punjab. The “two sisters” in “The Timely 
Retreat” have revived this question, but without entering 
into such a discussion, we may assert that even if the 
natives of Kukka Bumba are the lineal descendants of the 
Greek soldiers of Alexander, they certainly have suffered from 
deterioratüion more than any other foreign settlers in the Pun- 

jab. Mokum Chund conquered them with a handful of men, 

and annexed the country to the empire of Runjeet Sing. 

Sab Sing Badee, of whose administrative powers we have no , er 
record, was considered the fittest man for the Government of ' 
the newly acquired territory, and as a proof of his sagacity, he 
treacherously took prisoner one of the saints of the country 
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who was proving himself obnoxious, and without much fear of 
a reprimand from the head of the Government, hanged him asa 
traitor. 

The Sirdars of the Jullunder Doab betraying signs of dis- 
affection, Mokum Chund was immediately ordered back to 
Phillour to check any contemplated rise. The whole of the 
Joab was again quiet, and Mokum Chund returned to Lahore 
to receive the congratulations of his royal master. He was 
received with marked attention.  KAeluts were conferred on 

him, and the title of Dewan ennobled “ the fighting Kuthree.” 

| Sirdar Nedhan Sing Kuneah rising in open rebellion was 

allowed a short respite; he was pursued from place to place, 

till he was treacherously secured and imprisoned in a fort. 

Iis property was confiscated, and a small pension for life was 

granted in lieu of it. Prince Khurruck Sing’s marriage was 

“consummated this year; feasts succeeded feasts, and the whole 

sof the city of Lahore was lighted over and over again; all 

^7 the well disposed were rewarded, and Runjeet Sing marched 

out with a large retinue to bring home his daughter-in-law 

from Kuneah. Jiemul Sing marched out to receive him and 

his intended son-in-law. Fifty thousand rupees were presented 

to the young prince, and fifteen thousand a day was allowed: 

to the retainers of Runjeet Sing. The Lahore chief returned 

. to his capital after a stay of four days at Kuneah, bringing 

home with him a young princess, of whose beauty the famous 
Naenehal Sing was not an unworthy type. 

r812. The Rajah of Kooloo having oppressed his subjects, 
hunjeet Sing with his usual coolness assumed the character of 
a general vindicator of the rights of the poor, sent an army 
under Dewan Mokum Chund to chastise the ruler of that 

J place, and commanded the Rajahs of Kohistan to aid the 
- Dewan in case of necessity. On his arrival near the strong- 
hold of Kooloo, Mokum Chund summoned the Rajah to sur- 
render at discretion. The Rajah spurned the idea of a 
surrender, the fort was bombarded for several days, and at 
last the brave garrison marched out under their gallant chief 
to try the chance of a battle. Mokum Chund, ever ready to 
abide by the issue of a fair fight, marched out at the head of ` 
the Khalsas to meet the enemy ; for two days the battle raged 
with varied, success, and on the evening of the third the 
Rajah submitted with his whole army. Dewan Mokum Chund 
^w. received two lacs of rupees from the Kooloo chief, and after 
a short stay on the hills. marched down to Labore.  Run- 
jeet Sing received him with unfeigned pleasure, and lavished 
still greater honors on the general. 
Runjeet Sing had long wistfully eyed the province of Cash- 
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mere ; his governing influence suggested to him the expediency 
of an attempt on that fair country. But there were more 
considerations than one to counsel him to the use of more 
than ordinary discretion in undertaking an enterprise beset 
with such perils; the country itself offered natural diffi- 
culties which ought to enter into the calculation of an invad- 
ing general; the Rajahs of Kohistan had been so recently?” 
subjected to the Seikh rule by treachery and a gross breach of 
international law, that, in case of a. reverse, Runjeet Sing 
was certain of being placed between two enemies from whom 
no mercy could be expected ; the ruler of Cashmere had power- 
ful connexions at Cabul, and though Mahomed Shah had once 
refrained from attacking the Punjab in the face of a Seikh 
force, it was not safe to encroach too far even on Alghan for- 
bearance ; and lastly there was the want of even an excuse to 
invade the territories of a friendly power during a period of , 
profound peace, However, to try the temper of the Cashmerians, b... 
and to learn by experience how far a powerful neighbour may? "^X 
interfere with their domestic policy, Runjcet Sing sent an 
expeditionary force under the auspices of his son, Khur- 
ruck Sing, and under the immediate command of Bhiah Ram 
Sing, the prince’s favorite attendant, for the conquest of 
Cashmere. The Seikhs besieged Mumkotiah and carried the 
place by an assault; even in a successful enterpise, Bhiah Ram 
Sing betrayed more of discretion than valour, and lost the 
confidence of his men, without which the greatest mili- 
tary genius may in vain struggle for victory. It was re- 
marked that the Bhiah kept himself aloof till success was 
beyond a doubt, and even then his face was pale with fear, 
amidst a scene of carnage on which a soldier is habituated, 
to look with perfect indifference. Sultan Khan was surprised 
to learn the fall of Mumkotiah; he immediately mustered 
a small body of men, and marched down the hills to offer battle ' 
to the Seikhs. As ill-luck would have it, the Bhiah was com- 
pletely defeated and thrown back on the plains. Sultan Khan 
then loudly complained of Runjeet Sing’s treachery, in at- 
tacking a friendly power without even the shadow of an ex- 
cuse.  hunjeet Sing was sadly in want of arguments to justify 
himself, he denounced the conduct of Bhiah Ram Sing, rebuk- 
ed him severely and publicly, and ordered Mokum Chund to 
Cashmere to apologise for Ram Sing's rashness, and to oppose 
the wrath of the incensed Nawab. "v 
While Mokum Chund was on a visit to Cashmere, Runject — 
sing heard of the advance of Mahmood Shah towards the 
Punjab. While yet doubtful of Mahmood's destination, Run- 
jeet received a message from the Begums of Shujah-ul- 


^. 
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Mulk, informing the Lahore chief of the designs of Mahmood 
against the .unfortunate Shujah, who was then in Cash- 
mere, and imploring him to procure a safe retreat for 
that prince, with the promise of the peerless Koh-i-Noor as a 
return for his service. Runjeet Sing saw at once the im- 
—,Lpertance of the occasion ; he immediately ordered his best 
‘“generals to proceed post haste to Attock, and set on foot pre- 
parations to meet the invading force under Mahmood Shah. 
When the Afghans reached Peshawur, they found it impos- 
sible to advance ‘in the face of a large Seikh army occupying 
strong positions all over the north-western frontiers of the 
Punjab. Mahmood Shah sent Dewan Gooder Mull to the 
Seikh general with overtures of peace, and to negociate a 
passage to Cashmere, with the promise of perpetual friend- 
ship with the Seikh ruler. The Dewan was sent back with 
honors; Runjeet Sing’s Vakeel soon after made his appearance 
oin the Afghan camp, and' presented his ultimatum to Mahmood 
is Shah. If he agreed to yield up Shujah-ul-Mulk on 
the fall of Cashmere, the Seikhs promised him a free, 
unmolested passage through their dominions ; if, on the 
contrary, Mahmood Shah meant to possess himself of the 
person of Shujah and carry away that price in bondagé 

to Cabul, Runjcet Sine was resolved to contest his 
right: to Shujah’s person, and would back his rights by 
force of arms. Mahmood Shah agreed to give up Shujah 

to the Seikhs, provided Runjeet assisted him in the con- 
quest of Cashmere. Mokum Chund was ordered to wait 

on the Shah’s pleasure with a small force, ostensibly with the 
-view of assisting the Afghans, but the Dewan had secret orders 
p receive charge of Shujah-ul-Mulk on the fall of Cashmere. 
Mahmood, considering himself safe in the hands of his new 
ally, marched from Peshawur in the company of Mokum Chund, 

and reached Cashmere without the loss of a single man. He 
found, the whole country defenceless; Áttah Mahomed, the 
Governor of the place, finding his chief ally arrayed with 

the Seikhs against him, forsook his kingdom and sought 
refuge in Attock, of which place his brother was Go- 
vernor. He advised his brother Jehandad to yield up the 

fort of Attock to the Seikhs, and on his counsel being 
despised, he travelled as a solitary hermit to the Court 

of the Kamran Prince of Candahar, where he was hospitably 
°R. received. While he was safe at Candahar, the unfortunate 
Shujah was taken prisoner by the Afghans, and given over 
to the Seikhs under Mokum Chund. He was immediately 
sent down to Lahore, and was detained there a state prisoner, 
despite the demonstrations of joy with which his advent was 
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greeted. He was placed under the immediate surveillance 
of Sadi Khan, Kutwal of Lahore, and was asked ta yield up 
the diamond which his Begums had pledged for his safety. 
Shujah-ul-Mulk refused to satisfy a contract entered into 
by the ladies of his seraglio, but the rcason of the strongest 
diis the strongest reason, and the historical Koh-i-Noer | 

ecame the property of the Seikh ruler. a: 

Mahmood Shah appointed Azim Khan, the brother of his 
Vizeer Futteh Mahomed, Governor of Cashmere, and thus the 
only powerful Moslem ruler in the Punjab who had enjoyed 
native sympathy, was undone by foreign Moslem interference, 
eventually laying the foundation of Seikh supremacy in 
Cashmere. 

On Mahmood’s return to Peshawur he summoned Jehandad 
to surrender the fort of Attock. Jehandad recollected his 
brother’s advice, and made overtures of surrender to Runjeet | 
Sing; the Seikh chief immediately promised him AAO aoe 
against the Afghans, invited him to Wuzzeerabad, and occupied 
the fort of Attock with a strong garrison of Seikhs. The 
importance of the place was such, that Runjeet Sing made up 
his mind to hold it against the Afghans at any cost. Futteh 
Khan complained of the conduct of Jehandad Khan, and begged 
of Runjeet Sing to give up the fort of Attock to its hege 
lord the ruler of Cabul. | Runjeet Sing replied, that the 
Afghans had conquered Cashmere through his assistance, 
and it was hard that they should complain of the occupa- 
tion of Attock by the Seikhs ; he and his friends—meaning 
the Afghans— were one, and he held the fort for his 
friends, and not for personal aggrandisement; if this expla- 
nation, unfortunately for him, did not suffice for Futteh Khan 
and his master Mahmood Shah, Runjeet Sing was willing to SN 
peal to arms and stand or fall by his rights. The Vizeer 
appeared, at first, inclined to listen to the arguments advanced 
by his friends, and ready to forsake the Afghan cause in its 
claim to Attock, but flattered and elated by the easy conquest 
of Cashmere, he accepted the challenge and fought a battle 
near the fort. A body of picked men under Futteh Khan in 
person charged and silenced the Seikh guns, threw a wing of 
the Khalsas into confusion, and were pursuing their success, 
when Mokum Chund rallied the scattered forge, and once 
more turned round to receive the charge of his victorious 
enemy. A desperate encounter was the consequence, and it je 
was not till two thousand Afghans had been killed or wound; 
ed, that Futteh Khan was driven out of Khairabad, and his 
camp occupied by the Seikhs under Mokum Chund. Attock 
was garrisoned by the Seikhs, and the tidings of victory 
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were sent by an express to Lahore.  Futteh Khan left 
Yar Mahomed with an army of observation on the frontiers of 
the Punjab, and hastened back to Cabul to recover his lost 
prestige by the conquest of Herat. 

. Before proclaiming war against the King of Persia, Futteh 
-—»XKiüan made up his mind to chastise the Prince of Kamran for 
sheltering Attah Mahomed, the ex-ruler of Cashmere, He 
mustered a strong force and advanced against Candahar; the 
cowardice of the Kamran prince saved Futteh Khan the loss of 
life which is incident even on the most complete and deci- 
sive victory. The flight of the prince to Herat became gen- 
erally known, and thus a decent excuse for a Persian war was 
furnished by accident. Futteh Khan now proclaimed to 
the world the treachery of the Shah of Ispahan; he charged 
the Persian King with harbouring the enemies of Cabul, and 
thus encouraging the ill-affected to disturb the peace of that 
o" eountry with impunity. He then reviewed his men on 

the plains of Chukullie, and by forced marches reached 

the village of Sheke-Khari near Herat. Here he made 
preparations for a siege, and dreamt of the conquest of 
one of the most-ancient monarchies of the world, even of 
the dominions of the once famous Caliphs. The Shah of 

Persia was unnerved at the sight of a powerful enemy under 

the walls of Herat; he in vain begged of the Sublime Porte 

to assist bim against the host of Futteh Khan; nor was his 
prayer more successful when addressed to the other Moslem 
powers, including the Pasha of Egypt. They refused him 
assistance, and as if willing" to add insult to injury, counselled ~ 
him to make his peace with Futteh Khan. The haughty 

hah at first scorned the idea of submitting to the terms of a 

General who had sprung from the people, and was carried 

away by a mad spirit of enterprise. But despair soon succeed- 

ed the little hauteur that pride of ancestry could inspire, and 
presents were directly despatehed to the Afehan camp, with 
overtures of peace. Futteh Khan received the presents, but 
spurned the friendly overtures; lis mission was conquest, and 
that mission was to be fulfilled at any cost. The Shah made 
another attempt at conciliation and anotherattempt for succour, 
but both failing, he was ready to try the chance of an encoun- 
ter that might at all events save him from the humility of 
courting the favor of an Afghan general Prince Abbas 
. Kooli Khan, with the flower of the Persian army, advanecd to 
the relief of Herat; the self-sufficient Vizeer marched out 
with all the confidence of his race, and engaged the enemy near 
the fortress he had so long thought of besieging. The Af- 
ghans were totally defeated and tepulsed with immense 









' the execution of his plan till a more propitious season set in, 
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slaughter; Futteh, Khan's military predilections were com- 
pletely exhausted, and so he hastened back to the fastnesses of 
Cabul recognising, at the dictation- of the Shah, the Hindu 
Koh as the western boundary of the Afghan empire. 

Futteh Khan returned to his country in a humanised mood, 
being convinced that an appeal to arms was not necessarily t 
succeed, if backed by unflinching audacity. As if still haunted by 
the defeat near Attock, he feigned an attempt on that place; 
Runjeet Sing, immediately marching a large army on to the 
frontier ready to check any encroachment from Cabul, effectually 
stopped any attack which the disappointed Vizeer might have 
contemplated. About this time Prince Shere Sing was married, 
and Runjeet Sing undertook anew the organisation of his army. 
Dewan Gungaram Pundit, one of General Ochterlony's minis- 
terial officers, reached Lahore at the elose of this year, and was 
placed in charge of the royal archives. 

1813. Futteh Khan, having recruited his army, and by pro- 
mises and persuasion won the confidence of his men, crossed 
the Indus near Attock, and threatened the fort of that place 
with a coup de main. Mokum Chund hastened to the relief 
of Attock, and taking Futteh Khan unawares, drove him back . 
on Cabul, and compelled Yar Mahomed to purchase safety by 
submission and the payment of a large nwzzer. Runjeet Sing 
moved out of Lahore, and by slow marches reached Kangra; : 
and Mokum Chund was ordered to demand tribute from the 
Rajahs of I&ohistan. The octroi levied at Umritser was farmed 
to Sookdial for thirteen lacs of rupees. The governor of Cash- 
mere sent overtures of friendship to Runjeet Sing, and he was 
assured that the feelings of friendship he entertained for the 
Khalsa chief were mutual. After twelve months spent in 
“knocking about,” Mokum Chund returned to Lahore with a 
large treasure. 

1814.* Emboldened by the repeated defeats of Futteh 
Khan, and confident of the fidelity of the Kohistan chiefs, 
Runjeet Sing resolved to overcome the natural difficulties, and 
carry out his long contemplated conquest of Cashmere. He 
paid up his men at Sealkote, promised them rewards, and 
flattered them with an easy conquest of the fairest province 
in India. The faithful Mokum Chund predicted disasters to 
the Seikh army; he in vain persuaded Runjeet Ming to delay 
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and then in vain begged gJrmisgsion to share the privations,. -" 
and the difficulties which he was certain would befal thé 


Dewan, and pressed on him to return to Lahore and recruit 
his shattered constitution. Mokum Chund reluctantly retraced 
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his steps to the capital, leaving his.grandson, Ramdial, in 
command of one of the divisions of the Seikh army. 

On reaching Rajbarri, Runjeet Sing ordered the heavy guns 
to be limbered and left behind under a strong guard, and the 
cavalry to dismount, and lead their horses. The Rajah of Raj- 


nag Duri, Ugger Khan, came out to pay his respects to Runjeet 


—. Sing, and so completelj won the confidence of the wary Khal- 
sa, as to dupe him in his plan of entering the defiles of Cash- 
mere. With Ugger Khan’s advice, Runjeet Sing was led to 
arrange his army in two divisions; the first under himself 
entering the country through Poonuch or Pooung Pass, 
and the second under the Sirdars through Bieramgulla Pass. 
After a tedious, harassing march, Runjeet Sing reached the 
city of Poonuch; the governor of that place bolting’ precipi- 
tately towards Cashmere, the Seikhs took possession of it un- 
molested. The Sirdars after greater sufferings reached the 
city of Bieramgulla and’ occupied that place, establishing a 
Seikh police who were to hold the. place as the army advanced. 
Runjeet summoned his Sirdars at Poonuch, and proposed 
marching into the interior of the country after the junction of. 
the two divisions. The rendezvous was soon after effected at 
Poonuch, the whole Seikh army marched forward, and the 
capital of Nizamoodeen was growing daily less and less secure. 
The governor of Cashmere, despite his many failings, was not 
deficient in physical courage; he knew the importance of the 
oecasion, almost every hour brought the enemy nearer, and 
Runjeet Sing, it was notorious, would listen to no terms of 
peace. Mahomed Azimoedeen Khan now summoned his 
picked men together, and resolutely advanced to meet the 

3 before it was too late. No sooner had the Afghans 
come within sight, than Jewan Khan, at the head of a small body 


.'^ of horsemen, dashed against them with all the energy of the 


Khalsa Ghorechurras ; a fierce encounter took place, end Jewan 
Khan was thrown back in disorder; the victorious Afghans 
next fell on the Seikhs under Ramdial The men were 
perfectly unaware of Jewan Khan's movements, and thus the 
Afghan charge produced a complete surprise; the Seikhs 
were thrown into confusion, and would have been totally an- 
nihilated, had it not been for the presence of mind and the cool 
courage of *Ramdial, who rallied his men and repulsed the vic- 
torious Afghans with loss, For, led in their attempt to drive 
JIN back Ramdial, the Afghans fell en the Seikhs under Bhiah 
Ram Sing, and drove them back in confusion. The Bhiah was 
a man of a very different stamp from the energetic Ramdial ; 
careless and indifferent to the interest at stake, and anxious 
to save a life that was not worth saving, he fled in all haste to 
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Rajbarn, after in vain trying to persuade Ramdial to follow 
his example. The retreat of Bhiah Ram Sing with: his men 
spread consternation all over the Seikh camp; Runjeet Sing 

in extreme dejection ordered a retreat; he suspected the 
Rajbarri chief of treachery, and promised to avenge himself 
before long. He gathered his men together, and harangued e 
them before turning his back on Cashmere. He told them 
‘that victory was never obtained without the help of Provi- 
dence, and that the best soldiers have experienced defeats, 
He regretted that the death of Muth Sing had deprived him 

of the pleasure of rewarding the conspicuous gallantry of that 
good soldier, but he felt a great pleasure in rewarding the 
father’s virtues in his son, and Muth Sing’s son succeeded him 

as a commandant, Runjeet Sing then returned to Lahore, 
leaving Ramdial with his division in Cashmere. Mahomed 
Azim, unable to drive out of his country this doughty young 
general at the head of a band of determined men, was obliged f. 
to come to terms with him, Ramdial agreed to return back | 
to his country, if Mahomed Azim admitted in writing the 
nominal supremacy of the Lahore Durbar. The crafty 
Afghan, well aware that the recognition of a cbimerieal 
superiority entailed no disgrace on him, readily acquiesced in 
the proposition, and Ramdial returned to Lahore with the 
dearly purchased document. Bhiah Ram Sing was now in d 
disgrace; his courage had been twice tried and was found 
wanting, in fact his only recommendation was a childish affec- 
tion which prince Khurruck Sing had retained for the atten- 
dant of his infancy. Khurruck Sint interceded for the Bhiah, 
and obtained the Maharajah’s pardon for his past offences. 

Runjeet Sing attended this year to the conservancy of his x 
capital, and. improved its sanitary condition by a system of 
drainage which still exists, though far from being equal to the 
wants of fhe city. He had now the mortification to learn the 
death of Dewan Mokum Chund at Phillour. On his return 
from Cashmere this venerable’ soldier and statesman might have 
husbanded the remainder of his life in ease and quiet, amidst 
the luxuries of the Seikh capital; but his sense of honor was 
such, that, though overcome with age, he yet resolved to stand 
or fall in the discharge of his duties; and so, rich in years and 
honors, he breathed his last in his viceregal capita# Runjeet 
Sing deplored the loss of such a valuable coadjutor, and out of 
respect for his memory and the talents of his son, Moteeram, ™ 
raised that equally renowned general to the rank of Vizeer, 
and his son, the intrepid Ramdial, was appointed his secretary. 
Never did Runjeet Sing confer honors on more meritorious 
individuals, ' 
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Phoola Sing Nahung having raised the standard of revolt 
at Macund-Shahur, Moteeram, who was on his way to Phil- 
lour, hastened towards the head quarters of the rebel, took 
him prisoner, and sent him’ down to Lahore under a guard. 
Moteeram took charge of the government of Phillour under 

~- . Muspicious circumstances; his son, Ramdial, virtually appoint- 
Y eda sub-governor, was now ordered to leave his father at 
Phillour, and mareh down to-the Kurrul country to demand 

the unpaid tribute. Futteh Khan once more crossed the 

: Indus, ravaged the country round Mooltan, received a nuzzer 
of three lacs of rupees, and encamped on the banks of the Tim- 

moo. Runjeet Sing was surprised at the unexpected appear- 

ance of his old enemy, and without any loss of time ordered 

Dull Sing Neherna to march against him with two thousand 

horse, at the same time sending instructions to Ramdial, who 

was fortunately close at- hand, to co-operate with Dull Sing in 

—^ driving Futteh Khan from the banks of the Timmoo. Futteh 
v Khan was.driven back without much loss; he was now con- 
vinced without a doubt, that howsoever successful his arms 

had proved against the Cashmere serfs, the Khalsas were 

more than a match for the hosts of Cabul. Ever since, the 

Seikhs have considered an Afghan invasion as an opportunity 

to win distinction, the safety of the country being no wise 

jeopardised by the presence of such an enemy.  Runjeet Sing 

all along suspected the Kurruls and the Bhawulpore chief, of 

complicity in the late Afghan-incursion, and to strike terror into 

the hearts of the faithless feudatories, he summoned Moteeram 

from Phillour, and sent hina against the Moslem chiefs with two 

regiments of Nujeebs, fifty pieces of Tumboor, and a splendid 

park of artillery under Elli Bux. While Runjeet Sing was con- 

templating vengeance against the Kurruls, Yar Mahomed, with 

the aid of the natives of IKhairabad, drove the Seikh garrison 

a out of Attock, The Afghans were pursuing theis success, 

when Hakma Sing Chimnee, and Sham Sing Bundaree, arrived 

with two thousand Ghorechurras, and gave Yar Mahomed 

chase across the Attock; the Afghan chief had to leave the 

major .part of his plunder behind him and to seek safety 

in flight. Attock was occupied by the Seikhs, and the Khair- 

abdees severely punished. Runjeet Sing paid a visit to Noor- 

poor, and returned to his capital on receiving the tidings of the 
success of his generals against the Afghans, 

ie on 1815. Futteh Khan, offended at his brother Mahomed 

Azimoodeen for his obsequious conduct Towards the Seikhs, 

sent. a message to Dewan Gooder Mull for permission to pass 

through the Seikh country on his way to Cashmere. Runjeet 

Sing, rather pleased to see the Moslem rulers fall out among 
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themselves, allowed Futteh Khan a free passage through his 
country, and the Afghans entered Cashmere through Beembur. 
Azimoodeen had an interview with his brother, and was success- 
ful in conciliating the wrath of the unforgiving Futteh Khan. 
Moteeram and Azeezoodeen returned to Lahore with six 
thousand rupees, after sacking the fort of Puttee, and esta- 
blishing a Seikh police in that district under Kuttuboodeen of 
Kussoor. Runjeet Sing himself had been out on a tribute- 
hunt to Mooltan, and had returned to Lahore with two lacs of 
rupees. The Rajah of Noorpoor who was a prisoner at Lahore, 
taking advantage of Runjeet Sing’s absence from his capital, 
effected his -escape to Jumbal. Shujah-ul-Mulk, as if en- 
couraged by the Rajah’s example, addressed ‘a letter to Run- 
jeet Sing, in which hypocrisy and imbecility were found in 
equal proportions. He thanked Runjeet Sing for past 
kindness; and considering the acknowledged weakness of , 
this prince, perhaps it was a kifdness to keep him out p 
of harm’s way even if by imprisonment; or perhaps the’ ~ 
thanks were offered in a spirit of.irony, any how it was 
necessary to. keep up the appearance of friendship, and the 
expression of a sense of obligation- was a necessary part of 
the address. After thanks and prayers, the usual prologues 
of oriental correspondence, Shujah begged that one of his 
three requests should be complied with: firstly, that he should 
be permitted to reconquer his kingdom from Futteh Khan; 
secondly, that he should be set free for good ; thirdly, that the 
guard of Sadi Khan should be removed from his quarters. 
Never was dissimulation so successtully met by, low cunning. 
Runjeet Sing replied that he admired Shujah’s ambition to 
reconquer the country of his ancestors from the treacherous 
Futteh Khan, but that Runjeet Sing had just concluded 
peace with the Vizeer which he would not willingly disturb. 
The Rajah was well aware of Futteh Khan’s faithlessness, of 
his treachery, and of the extent of his guilt, but his pu- 
nishment would soon come, and the unresisting hands of Provi- 
dence would bring it on. He deeply regretted that Shujah-ul- 
Mulk should for a moment consider himself a prisoner. in the 
Seikh capital, and by leaving Lahore wish to asperse the hospi- 
tality of the Seikh court. As for the guard of honor under Sadi 
Khan, the Rajah begged of Shujah to consider it @ private es- 
tablishment, instituted with the sole motive of honouring his roy- 
al guest, for where, ay Runjeet Sing, would be the difference 7%” 
between a beggar and a prince, if the pomp of royalty was dis- 
pensed with. If Shujah could be duped by such professions of 
good feeling, he certainly must have fallen below even the 
opinion the world had formed of him. If he could have enjoyed 
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ihe silent humour of the epistle, he would certainly have shewn 
more sense than the world gave him credit for. Runjeet Sing, 
however, seemed to have enjoyed amazinfly the idle vaunt 
contained in Shujah's letter, and the ** casuistry " of his own 
reply. He made his correspondence with Shujah the subject 
of-conversation in the Durbar, and often repeated his opinion 


9 of the prince’s future career, that “his forehead was not des- 
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tined to support a crown." When Shujah-ul-Mulk despaired 
of liberty he gave himself up entirely to his evil instincts, and 
not few were the charges of rape and unnatural crime brought 
home to the royaldebauchee. He then made up his mind to try 
the chance of an escape, and to effect it with impunity he 
considered it absolutely necessary to send his Begums away. 
He procured some old harridans from the city of Lahore, 
and their infamous privilege under oriental despotism facili- 
tated Shujah’s projects. The Begums disguised as slaves were 
ssuccessful in eluding the*vigilance of the guard, and left the 
city through the Texall gate; they passed the night at the 
Mausoleum of Datha Gunjhux, and next morning disguised 
as Hindustani sowars, they travelled to Phillour. After a 
short halt there they proceeded to Loodianah, where they gave 
themselves up to Captain Wade, the British Resident. When: 
Runjeet Sing heard of the flight of the Beoums to Loodianah, 
he in vain tried to learn the cause of their sudden disappearance 
from the capital of a friendly power. Shujah was silent on the 
subject; if oriental courtesy had permitted him to thank the La- 
hore Durbar in behalf of his wives, perhaps Runjeet Sing's ** past 
kindness " might have been«icknowledged. Be that as it may, 
Shujah’s energies were once for all in his whole career exerted 


Ou complete success. Dewan Ummer Nath, our author, isin- 


clined to believe that Shujah-ul-Mulk effected his escape through 
the agency of the famous wizard, Kakka Shab of Sealkote, 
who disguised the prince as a faqueer, and carried hing first to 
Sealkote, thence to Bheembur, and lastly to Kustwar. His evil 
genius predominated as usual, and Shujah gladly entered into 
a matrimonial alliance with the tributary Rajah of that place. 
At the instance of his father-in-law he resolved to form a 
Dourani empire at Cashmere, and with this object in view, he 
mustered a small force of hill men, and flattered himself once 
more with tee dream of dominion and conquest. It would 
be difficult to find another name in the whole range of modern 
history, so intimately associated with disaster, merit, and 
misfortune as that of Shujah-ul-Mulk. TIll-luck had attended 
him in his cradle, and had faithfully followed him through every 
phase of existence, involving those who were interested in him 
in equal ruin, and closing a life of unparallelled misfortune 
Dec., 1888. ou 
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in assassination, The Rajah of Kustwar could not afford two 
armies, and the one he had was unfortunately placed under 
Shujah's command? After a short delay, the ill-starred Dourani 
left Kustwar for Cashmere, and entered that country in the 
middle of winter. No sooner had Shujah reached Peer Pungul 
than it commenced snowing hard; in three days the bulk ‘of 
his army, even before he had seen an enemy, was destroyed. 
In dismay the unfortunate prince joined his Begums at 
Loodianah, leaving the Kustwar chief to moralise on the 
alliance with the representative of the Dourani family. Run- 
jeet Sing in vain tried to learn the mystery of Shujah’s escape, 
perhaps Kakka's augury furnished a satisfactory explanation 
of this puzzle. 

About this time two Cashmere robbers, by name Bhow and 
Chub, proving themselves obnoxious to the Khalsa subjects 
on the borders of the hills, Runjeet Sing marched out against , 
them in person. ‘The disturbers gf the public peace were ge 
punished, and were compelled to give hostages for future ^ 
good conduct.  Runjeet: Sing's camp being pitched near 
the confines of Rajbarri, he was painfully put in mind of 
the treacherous conduct of Ugger Khan in his last attempt 
‘on Cashmere. He ordered Ramdial and Hurree Sing to sack 
the capital of the Rajbarri chief, and to drive him out of his 
country.  hunjeet Sing then returned to Beembur, and 
there awaited the intelligence of the fall of Rajbarri. Ugeer 
Khan had not forgotten his own treachery, and had long 
expected the day when retributive justice would light on his 
head with awful severity: that day had come, and the traitor's 
fortitude failed him in the hour of danger. On the arrival of 
Ramdial near Rajbarri, Ugger Khan offered him terms of 
peace; they were rejected without a hearing, and Ramdial, 
who must have borne in mind the disastrous march from  ^- 
Cashmere, had a personal interest in the punishment of the 
wretch Ugger. In dismay the Rajah fell back on his capi- 
tal, but Ramdial followed him in haste, sacked Rajbarri, 
levelled the fort, and left behind him a terrible example of 
royal revenge. Runjeet Sing received the news of Ramdial's 
success with great satisfaction, and ordered his army to follow 
him to Lahore. ' 

On his return to his capital Runjeet Sing addressed a letter 
to Captain Wade at Loodianah, advising him to have a care- 
ful watch over Shujah-ul-Mulk, as he was a slippery person, 
and had successfully eluded the vigilance of the Seikh guard. 
He was informed in reply, that the English, in offering an 
asylum to Shujah, did not mean to offer insult to the Seikh 
goverhment, but to testify their respect for the memory of the 
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great Ahmed Shah. The Maharajah about this time inspect- 
ed the royal archives, and was so well satisfied with the me- 
thod displayed by Dewan Gungaram in the assortment of 
the state papers, that he rewarded the Dewan, and permitted 
him to send for a secretary to Delhi from among the educated 
Cashmere Pundits of that city. It was under such happy 
auspices that Dewan Gungaram secured the services of 
Pundit Denonath, well-known as Dewan Denonath under the 
Khalsas, and subsequently created a hajah under Lord Dal- 
housie's administration, and still better recommerfded to'the 
reader's attention as the father of the author of the Memoirs 
under review. 

At the close of the present year certain Mooltanee chiefs 
came over to Lahore to pay their respects to Runject Sing. It 
is not improbable that they furnished the Maharajah with the 
news of the secret doings of Mahomed Khan and Saduck 

Chan of Bhawulpore, and the favorable temper of the people 
s regarded the transfer of the government to the Seikhs. 
1816. Early the next year Runjeet Sing sent his body- 


guard with a strong detachment of cavalry against Bhawul- 


pore, and the expedition returned with eighty thousand rupees. 
While the force was yet encamped on the banks of the Tim- 
moo, Mozuffer Khan was summoned from Mooltan to pay the 
amount of tribute due by him; the Nawab seemed inclined 
to dispute the call, but to all altercations on the subject, a 
sudden stop was put by a mad, though a successful, attack on 
the out-works of Mooltan, by Phoola Sing Nahung, who had 
taken the precaution to pime himself with bhang. The 
indignant Nawab, to avoid greater misfortune, agreed to the 


apos of one lac and thirty thousand rupees. The Seikhs 
t 


hen marched on Munkera, and while concluding terms of 
surrender with Mahomed, the governor of the place, that 
unfortunate man breathed his. last, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Moinoodowlah. The Nawab regnant being a minor, 
his father assumed the reins of government, and paid a nuzzer, 
of 50,000 rupees. . | l 
Hokma Sing Chimnee sent intelligence by express to Lahore, 
of the rebellious tone assumed by the peasants of Goldhari, 
and begged of the Maharajah to send help without delay, 
to obviate the dangers of a rising en masse. Ramdial imme- 
diately set out for the frontiers, and his appearance seemed to 
have restored tranquillity for a time. But no sooner had the 
auxiliary force turned its back on Goldhari, than the people 
rose with one mind to destroy the Seikh army. After con- 
siderable loss, Ramdial succeeded in cutting his way through 
the enemy. News reached Runjeet Sing that the peasants 
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of Goldhari were acting under the instigation of Futteh Khan, 
and that the Vizeer himself might make a descent from Cash- 
mere on the unprotected cities of Northern Punjab. The 
whole Seikh army was ordered to fall back on Lahore: 
the eapital was in danger, the safety of the empire was 
threatened. Bhiah Ram Sing proved himself unfit to hold 
even the civil governorship of Jummoo; he was fined five 
lacs of rupees and imprisoned at pleasure. The storm that 
for a while threatened the safety of the Khalsa empire passed 
away. Veer Sing of Noorpoor rose in arms, and appealed to 
the dissatisfied chiefs to come to his assistance; his call was 
not answered, and Runjeet Sing drove him across the Sutlej. 
The country that acknowledged the sovercignty of Omed Sing 
was considered escheat on the demise of that chief, and forth- 
with annexed to the Khalsa dominions. The fort of Rajpoora 
and the country that bears that name were next conquered and, 
annexed. Runjeet Sing then reviewed his army at Kangra 
and the Rajahs of Kohistan were summoned to present them ~~ 
selves with tribute. The Mandiallah chief paid a nuzzer of a 
lac of rupees, and on his demise his son paid another half lac 
to succeed to his estates. 
- Dewan Sing Ramgoriah and Veer Sing, having taken offence 
at each other, resolved to try their respective causes by an ap- 
peal to arms. Veer Sing imprisoned Dewan Sing’s sister and 
defied her husband Jode Sing to rescue her from captivity. Jode 
Sing appealed to Runjeet Sing, and the Maharajah promised him 
justice, marched against them, took both of them prisoners, and 
confiscated their property. Jode Sing’s wife was released, and 
considering his connexion with Runjeet Sing’s family, the ser- 
vice was gratuitous. Runjeet Sing then cleared all the petty 
fortifications near Secundra and returned to Lahore. As id 
overcome with the stings of conscience—a weakness seldom 
remarked in him—he allowed Veer Sing a jagecr of thirty- 
thousand rupees per annum, and bestowed another of equal 
value on the wife of Jode Sing. Dewan Sing, who was 
denied this bounty, seriously thought of a pilgrimage, and on 
second consideration, absconded to Putialah. The devotee 
might have found even this neutral ground too hot for him, if it 
had not been for more important matters weighing on Runjeet 
Sing’s mind. Dewan Gungaram was ordered to gettle affairs 
at Rameguriah, and Moteeram in the company of his son was 
marching down towards Mooltan. 

It is curious to remark in the history of oriental despots, 
with what little consideration the law of nations 1s set aside, 
and with what perfect impunity might makes every thing 
vight, and sacrifices all moral obligations to expediency. What 
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is hardly less curious is the fact that the conquered, under such 
cireumstances, never condescends to appeal to his neighbours in 
behalf of the justice of his cause; itis admitted as an axiom 
that he who cannot hold his own must yield it to his superior. 
When Runjeet Sing marched an army against a friendly 
PAŽvcer, his neighbours did not marvel at the absence of a pre- 
text for disturbing the publie peace; his growing ambition was 
considered a satisfactory explanation of his conduct. Thus, 
the Mooltanees, on hearing of the advance of the Scikhs, did 
not trouble themselves with an inquiry into the cause of 
this hostile movement, but aware of hunjeet Sing's motives 
they prepared for the worst. The fort was put in a state of 
defence, the ramparts were covered with guns, the walls were 
defended by Ghazees, and the store-rooms were replenished 
and provisioned for six months. 

At the close of this year Hurree Sing, who was guarding 


jie Chenab; sent a lac of rupees to Lahore, and he himself soon 
pa 


after followed the treasure. Misser Dewan Chund, who had 
gone against the Towanas with Gowsa Khan's battery, return- 
ed to Lahore, and after receiving-honors from the Durbar, was 
ordered to proceed to Munkera to levy tribute, and to quell a 
spirit of discontent that was spreading among the peasants of 
that place, 

1817. Ramdial, whose courage was above suspicion as his 
character was above reproach, well aware of the devotion which 
would characterise the Ghazee’s defence in a religious war 
against an unoffending Moslem power, and justified in ex- 
plaining Runjeet Sing’s ambition by his avarice, concluded a 
treaty with the governor of Mooltan, and returned to Lahore 


3. a nuzzer of sixty-one thousand rupees. Ramdial was 
“ 





not a little surprised to find himself superseded by Dewan 
Chund, and that that officer was instructed to accept no terms 
nor any offer, but to capture the fort of Mooltane Dewan 
Chund surrounded the fort, and after a siege of eight days, a 
shell accidentally blew up the Nawab's magazine with the loss 
of two thousand lives, at the same time making a breach in 
the wall large enough to.admit an assaulting column. The 
Khalsas were ready to storm the fort, when Mozuffer Khan 
submitted with the thousand rupees, and Dewan Chund re- 
turned to Lahore. 

There is another version of the history of the Mooltan 
expedition which has not generally obtained among the Seikhs, 
owing to reasons the reader can readily divine. It is related 
that after the breach had been made, the Khalsas rushed to the 
assault; the Puthans sword in hand guarded the breach. The 
Seikhs cheered ; thrice they invoked the Gooroos, and met the 
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besieged in a desperate hand to hand struggle. Dewan Chund, 
having failed in his attempt, agreed to raise the siege. and re- 
turn to Lahore, if the Nawab paid a nominal submission to the 
Seikh commander, and a nuzzer of ten thousand rupees to the 
Lahore Durbar. Considering the express order of Runjeet 
Sing that the fort was to be taken at any cost, considering | 
also the heavy outlays incident on the expedition, and the ' 
trifling terms on which peace was concluded, we areinclined to 
believe, of the two accounts, that of the Moslem the most 
probable. 

While Dewan Chund was on his way to Lahore, an impe- 
rative order from Runjeet Sing crossed hini near Cheetawut- 
nee; the Rajah begged of-the Dewan not to give in to Mozuffer 
Khan’s entreaties, but to conquer and cement the Mooltan 
territories to the Khalsa empire with his sanction. However 
Dewan Chund reached Lahore, and in vain tried to appease, 
the wrath of his incensed master. Dewan Bhugwani Das in, 
curred the high displeasure of the court, for paralysing the 
efforts of Ramdial by timid counsels in his first treaty with 
Mozuffer Khan. Bhugwani Das’ house was surrounded, and 
his life threatened, and it was only at the intercession of the 
‘Prince Khurruck Sing that he was received into favor again. 
Runjeet Sing then removed his court to Umritser and slowly 
marched up to Buttala; he turned his course towards the ` 
Huslee, and lay encamped on the banks of that canal for some 
days. While here the Maharajah asked of Jemadar Koshal 
Sing’s brother to embrace the faith of Nanuck, and receive 
the Powl as the Jemadar had done before him; the high caste 
Poorbea, apprehending a forced conversion, absconded from. 
the Seikh camp in disguise. Runjeet Sing considered Ran 
Lall’s conduct as a tacit condemnation of the Khalsa faith ; 
he was hunted out by Ramdial, brought to the Rajah and 
was sevexely punished. Runjeet Sing then sailed down the 
Ravee and reached Lahore; being threatened with a return 
of his old malady, he consulted his physicians and unwillingly 
submitted to a course of medical treatment which confined him 
to his Zenana. One of Metcalfe’s Vakeels had come to Lahore 
about.this time, and owing to Runjeet Sing's indisposition he 
had to leave his credentials and letters with the court Dewan, 
and return back to the provinces. ë 

Having passed an ordeal which sensualists abhor more than 
any trial of patience, courage or fortitude, Runjeet Sing kad "1 
recelved the congratulations of his court, and prepared anew 
for the conquest of Mooltan. Ile mustered a large forco, 
mostly comprising veterans, and under the immediate com- 
mand of Dewan Chund and Prince Khurruck: Sing they 
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marched against the fort of Mooltan. The plucky Kuthree 
pledged himself to conquer or die, and on his way to Mooltan 
he reduced the forts of Khangurh and Mozuffergurh, and in 
due time besieged the capital of Nawab Mozuffer Khan. A- 
bout this time Dhyan Sing reached Lahore and offered his 

.—erviees to Runjeet Sing. The Maharajah was struck with 
the martial appearance of the adventurer and made him 
his favorite chamberlain, The history of this remarkable man 
is yet to be told. 

1818. When Mooltan was completely besieged, a summons 
was sent to the Nawab to surrender himself at discretion with- 
in ten days. The treacherous Puthans, the would-be defen- 
ders of Mooltan, were eager for submission; Mozuffer Khan 
treated the idea of a surrender with contempt, made up his 
mind to devote himself and his family to destruction, and gave 
up all hopes of co-operation from the mercenaries in the fort. 

| fter the expiry of ten dåys the besieged were driven to ex- 
^  tremity for want of provisions; the Seikhs on the contrary 

| were daily receiving reinforcements; every day some news of 
| success were carried to Lahore. Runjeet Sing was so well pleas- 
ed with the operations conducted against Mooltan, that he honor- 

ed the general-in-chief with the title of Zuffer Jung. A coun-' 

cil of war met in the Seikh camp, and Dewan Chund Zuffer 

Jung asked the advice of the assembled generals as tothe day 

| and hour when the assault should take place. The council 
unanimously fixed upon the next day, and the whole army 
was apprized of the resolution. The besieged—with the 
exception of the Puthans—feught with desperation; the Seikhs 
stormed the out-works with considerable loss, but the citadel 

il held out. Some of the most renowned Seikh generals had 

^ already perished: commandants Nuthoo Sing and Futteh Sing 
with their brother, and several other Sirdars of less note, were 

no more; the number of wounded was immense, and every 
hour added to it. While the combatants were, by mutual 
consent, enjoying a short rest, Saddoo Sing Nahung, with a 
party of his own class under te influence of intoxicating drugs, 
attacked the last retreat of Mozuffer Khan. The Seilkhs 
followed them péll-mell, and the citadel was immediately occu- 
pied. The venerable Mozutfer Khan, with a son on each side, 
was leavingehis stronghold for the Seikh camp, when he was 
overtaken on his way and cut down with hissons. Prince Khur- 
ruck Sing, never conspicuous for bravery, and by nature wild 
but revengeful, ordered a general massacre of the garrison. 
Nawabs Surfuraz Khan and Zulfakar Khan, two leaders of 
eminence, surrendered their swords to Dewan Moteeram ; that 
brave man, ever foremost in danger, was averse toa wholesale 
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murder of the weak and defenceless. lle went over to the 
tent of the general-in-chief, aud persuaded him to counter- 
mand the order for a massacre ; but Dewan Chund had once been 
rebuked for leniency, and he was resolved never to be guilty of 
that offence again. The noise and confusion of that day the 
ancient residents of Mooltan have not yet forgotten; they. 
yet relate deeds of horror the recollection of which shall out- 
live many generations. 

We are now pretty certain that the rashness of Saddoo Sing 
had a good deal of method in it; and we have hardly a doubt 
that the fallof Mooltan is to be attributed to the treachery 
of the Puthans, who were averse to ‘defend the master 
whose charity had so long secured to them ease and afiluence. 
It is hardly conceivable that, in a general massacre in which 
the sick and the infirm were so unceremoniously included, a 
body of six-hundred Puthans, “ well-fed and able-bodied 
men," as our author calls them, could have by any chance ja 
ceeded in eluding.the vigilance or disarming the vengeance of 
their determined enemy, unless indeed their safety was guaran- 
teed before-hand. The fact is that they purchased their lives 
by a treacherous desertion of their leader—-certainly not an 
extraordinary fact for habitual traitors, but rather calculated to 
surprise by the adroitness with which it was executed. 

The Maharajah’s share of Mooltan plunder amounted to 
two lacs of rupees only; the fort of Shujabad was searched, 
and about 8,000 rupees worth of silk goods and five pieces of 
ordnance were all that repaid the trouble of the victors. The 
famous Bhangee gun, Zem Zem, which made the first breach 
in the walls of Mooltan, was now placed on the ramparts of 
that fort. The shattered walls were rebuilt; the fort was prd 
visioned, and the natives of the city encouraged to return to > 
their homes, and live under the protection of the Khalsas. In  . 
the month of June the Seikh army returned to Lahore, after 
leaving à garrison of six hundred men at Mooltan, and two 
regiments of Nujeebs at Shujabad, the former under the com- 
mand of Dull Sing Neherna, Jode Sing Kulsea, and Dova 
Sing Doobea. 

On the return of the Mooltan force to the capital, Runjeet 
Sing was informed that the soldiers had brought home loads | 
of plunder, and that the Maharajah’s own share was but 
a trifle in comparison. The great patron of public morality 
now took the cause of military discipline under his protection, 
and issued an order that if any officer or. private of the Mool- 
tan force was found with spoil, after the date of the proclama- 
tion, he was to forfeit his life without any hopes of pardon or 
mitigation of the penalty ; alleging also that the discipline of 
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the army would come to an end if soldiers were avaricious. 
The loot, surrendered after the proclamation by the com- 
mandants, adjutants, and soobadars alone, amounted to five 
lacs of rupees. The Maharajah then ordered the expenditure 
of three hundred rupees a day for the repairs of the forti- 
fications of Mooltan, and Sookdial was appointed to the civil 


"government of that place. The Sirdars in command of the 


Seikhs in Mooltan died of fever, and their sons sueceeded them 
by special order. 

Dehsa Sing Muzzethea and Nanuck Chund Chaprah were 
ordered to collect tribute from the Rajahs of Kohistan. Anund 
Sing reached Lahore with credentials from Lord Lake, com- 
plaining of the Maharajah’s silence, and congratulating bim on 
his success against the Mooltanies. Anund Sing was received 
with marked honors, and after rewarding his service with 
kheluts, Runjeet Sing took leave of him to review his army 
at Shahadia. The Malmrajah was well pleased with the 
general appearance of the men, and marched at their head to- 
wards Attock. On arriving there he heard of the tragical 


deep-rooted spite, ordered a few de joie to be fired in every 
principal station jn the Punjab. 

On Runjeet Sing' arrival at Attock, a body of Afghans 
appeared on the opposite side of the river, as if willing to. beard 
the * Lion of Lahore" m his own den. The intruders were 
commanded to retire unrholested, and were threatened with 
condign punishment in case they persisted in their hostile in- 
tentions against the Seikha The Puthans, with their usual 
dash, killed the Baidee who bore the message, and were actually 


end of Vizecr fon Khan. Runjeet Sing who bore him a` 


ping the river, when Runjeet Sing anticipated their move- 


ments, and drove them back with immense slaughter. He fol- 
lowed them up to Peshawur, and such as were taken prisoners 
were ransomed by the payment cf a fine of six thowsand ru- 
pees. Jehandad Khan was appointed governor of Peshawur; 
his fidelity in giving up Attock to the Seikhs strongly backed 
his pretensions to a place of importance. ‘The Bala Hissar of 
Peshawur was pulled down, and fourteen guns were sent to the 
city for defence. Hokma Sing was imprisoned on a frivolous 
charge, and released directly on the payment of 1,30,000 rupees. 
Runjeet Sing now levied a new tax on the country surround- 
ing Attock, and such of the Sirdars as were slow in fording the 
river in the late encounter with the Puthans, were fined a lac 
of rupees.. No sooner had the Seikhs turned tlfir back on 
Peshawur, than the governor of thst place, whose fidelity to 
Runjeet Sing was not a little alloyed; with cowardice, aban- 
doned the city on receiving news of the approach of Dost 
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Mahomed. Jehandad Khan fled to Herat, but the safety of 
Peshawur was not compromised. Elli Bux was appointed to 
the command of Mooltan, for his presence there was caleulated 
to restore order and confidence. Dewan Chund-returned to 
Lahore with tribute, and congratulated the Maharajah on his 
recent success. ~e o- 

At the close of this year Futteh Sing Alloawalliah ca ne" 
down to Lahore to pay his respects to Runject Sing. Ram- 
dial was ordered to Dhawulpore for tribute, and on his arrival 
there the young general was informed by his spies that Shujah 
ul-Mulk had just returned to Loodianah, after suffering a 
severe defeat at the Khyber from the Affghans under Dost 
Mahomed. He was also informed that Azim Khan the gover- 
nor of Cashmere had just left his capital, with upwards of four 
millions of pounds sterling in goods and bullion, to meet his bro- 
ther Dost Mahomed at Cabul. Ramdial immediately informe 
Runjeet Sing of the defenceless state of Cashmere, an 
pressed for an expedition against that country. Runject Sng ~~ 
acted on Ramdial’s suggestion with alacrity, ard sent a large 
force under Dewan Chund to conquer Castimere, while he 
moved out of Lahore to Wuzzeerabad, to wait there for the 
tidings of the fall of that place. io 

1819. Ramdial arrived at Lahore witirtréasure worth two 

| laes and sixteen thousand rupees; he hastened to join Run- 
: jeet Sing, and was ordered to overtaks Dewan Chund's force 

on its way to Rajbarri; Ramdial’s march was unfortunately 
. impeded by the inclemency of the weather; Dewan Chund 
| entered Rajbarri, and single-handed drove Ugger Khan out of 
: it  hunjeet Sing himself slowly advanced towards Cashmere; 
aad met Ugger Khan's brother, Huleemoollah, at Rajbarri ; thé 
refugee was offered shelter and prótéction, though a studied 
silence was preserved regardingthe fate of his country. 
Dewan €hund forced his way to Ruthun Punjab, and as the 
natives of that place had long practised open robbery, they 
were severely punished and plundered of all their valuables. 
Dewan Chund then advanced on the capital of Cashmere; he 
was joined by a body of ten thousand Seikhs when within 
a day's march fromm his destination, and with the consent of 
his able advisers ue halted there for a couple of days. 
Runjeet Sing again moved onward on Dewan Chund’s 
track, and on his arrival at Rajwan he ordered the arrest of 
Ugger Khan; and récommended Dewan Chund to advance 
on Cashm&e without, loss of time. While Dewan Chund 
was fording a river jon his way to Azim Khan's capi- 
tal, Zubber Khan, whio then governed Cashmere for Azim, 
attacked him with a — of four thousand Afghan horsemen, 
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and for a moment threw the Khalsas into disorder. Dewan 
Chund's .appearance immediately restored confidence in his 
men; they invoked the Gooroos’ aid, and fell on the Afghans 
sword in hand. After a severe conflict, Zubber Khan gave 
way, and the victorious Seikhs took possession of their camp. 

. . ad Dewan Chund pursued his enemy, instead of confining 
himself to the plunder of his camp, perhaps the fate of Cash- 
mere would have been decided without another fight. As it 
was the Seikhs had to disperse more than one body of Afghans, 
who at different times appeared to contest their passage. The 
unhappy Zubber Khan sought refuge in the fort of Mozuffera- 
bad, but the governor of that place refused him admittance, 
and the defeated general retreated on Peshawur and thence to 
Candahar. Thus the fairest province of India was, after 
two signal failures, annexed to the. dominions of Runjeet Sing, 
&nd the last independent Mussulman ruler in the Punjab was 
aero. The Seikh supremacy was now established from 
EN he snow capt Solimans to the sterile plains of Mooltan. The 
court music played night and day; the camp of the victor 
was the scene of continued festivities; the Seikh kettle-drum 


beat loud the io pean over the fallen government of the . 


arrekzie. Hunjeet Sing gave himself up to pleasure for a 
time, but the calls of state soon sobered the Maharajah; he 
immediately commenced legislating for the newly acquired 
provinee, establishing Seikh Police all over the country, ap- 
pointing Dewan Moteeram to the government of Cashmere, 
and confiding the details of that work to the tried sagacity 
of the Dewan. ° ; 

Ramdial was ordered to march on the fort of Marsade, and 

o bring Zubber Khan's son a hostage to Lahore. Motecram 

/" was at the same time orflered to levy a fine of eleven thousand 
^  pupees on the regiments under the command of Hurree Sing 
| and Dull Sing. This ticklish duty was performed with much 
adroitness, but not without some misgiving. Dewan Chund 
was now ordered to farm the revenue of Cashmere to Pundit 
| .Beerbar Dur for fifty-three lacs a year, and the duties on 
Cashmere shawls to Jowhar Mull for ten lacs per annum. When 
these arrangements were perfected, Dewan Chund returned to 
Lahore. Surrounded by his generals, and in the presence of 
a full courts Runject Sing celebrated thé Dusserah festival; 
that day, says the historian, shall ever be remembered as the 
proudest of Runjeet Sing’s life. When the festival was over, 
Runjeet Sing ordered Dewan Chund to Peshawur; the Dewan 
petitioned’ for two month’s leave to recruit his health, which 
had suffered from the fatigues of a campaign in the snows of 
Cashmere. The praycr was granted, and Dewan Chund re- 

tired from public life to enjoy this short recreation. 
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About this time twins were born to Runjcet Sing, and they 
were named Mooltana Sing and Cashmera Sing after the new 
conquests. 

Dull Sing, Hurree Sing, and Bhowani Das returned from 
Cashmere via Pukbee, attacking and relieving the fort of 
Durbund from the hands of Sirdar Painda Khan, on their way y 
to Lahore. Kurram Sing Rungulminglah dying about this 
dime, his son succeeded him in the command of Khairabad. 
Runjeet Sing visited the temple of Umritser, bathed in the 
tank, and with a full court attended the reading of Garruntho 
at the Durbar Sab. While at Umritser Runjeet Sing pur- 
chased a valuable Hookah from a Hindustani merchant of 
Delhi, and though the Gooroos strongly deprecate the use 
of tobacco, to mark his sense of the high esteem in which 
he held Dewan Chund, this article of luxury was present- 
ed to him by the Maharajah, with permission to use it. Such 
a favor would have caused a rebellion, if it were lavishe 
on any individual less distinguished than Dewan Chund Zuffer `~ 
Jung. To give the reader some idea of the importance of 
this attention, let him but for a moment conccive the idea of 
any such condescension as the Sublime Porte's presenting Ad- 
miral Lyons with a golden apparatus for curing ham and 
bacon. 

Dewan Gungaram, with the sanction of the Maharajah, 
sent Elli Bux with a battery of guns to collect revenue 
from the Rajahs of Kohistan. The Rajah himself then moved 
towards the Chenab, after despatching the most unfortunate 
expedition the Khalsas ever undertook. For the first time 
since the conquest of Lahore, did the Khalsa acknowledge 
being beaten in a fair fight, by an enemy numerically in 
ferior and comparatively strangers {ò discipline. This un- 
fortunate expedition was placed under the immediate command 
of Ramdsal, assisted by a council of war, consisting of Futteh 
Sing Allaowalliah, Sam Smg, Gunda Sing, Sava Sing, and 
Ranee Sudda Kour, all under the auspices of Prince Shere 
Sing, and directed against the natives of Bar and the rebel- 
lous tribes on the frontier. | Fortunately for Dewan Chund’s 
prestige he was not included in the council of war under Ram- 
dial. His leave expiring about this time, Dewan Chund 
hastened towards Peshawur, and Runjeet Sing merched down | 
towards Mooltan to watch the movements of the Bar 
expedition. On reaching Mooltan, Runjeet Sing investigated 
& charge of neglect of duty preferred against Sham Sing 
Pesbarah; the Sirdar was found guilty, imprisoned and fined, 
and the famous Dewan Sawun Mull, the father of Moolraj, 
was named his successor. | 

Ranee Chund Kour being in a delicate situation, Runjeet 
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Sing ordered prince Khurruck Sing to remove his wife 
Umritser, that the heir to the Khalsa empire might be born 
under the happy influence of the Gooroos. 

Nanuck Chund, after punishing the Rajah of Kukka Bumba, 
rebuilt the fort of Pukhee, and was on his way to Lahore, 
when he was suddenly taken ill. He rallied after a short 
though severe indisposition, and returned to Lahore in a deli- 
cate state of health. Ramdial having levied tribute on the 
natives of Bar was on his way to Lahore, when intelligence 
reached him of the difficulties into which Elli Bux had got 
himself by undue severity of conduct. Ramdial marched out 
to Elli Bux’s relief, extricated him from the danger, and in- 
flicted such punishment on the rebels, that it was long before 
they were able again to rise against lawful authority. Jema- 
dar Kooshal Sing having conquered the Dehrah Gazee Khan 
territory, the whole of the newly acquired province, with that 
of Mooltan, was leased for twenty-five lacs of rupees to Saduck 
Khan Daoodpothra. — - 

1820. Inthe beginning of this year, Dewan Chund received 
from Nawab Shanemaz Khan two lacs of rupees for his hold- 
ings; the other feudatories followed the Nawab's example, and, 
the Lahore exchequer, it is related, was never known to have 
been richer. 

Every part of the Punjab was at peace; once for all the 
country enjoyed universal quiet, nor did there appear any thing 
in the political horizon to disturb this calm, unless- indeed the 
sovereign authority resolved to presume too much on human 
endurance.  Runjeet Sings policy excluded all unnecessary: 
acts of oppression, nor was it in keeping with his usual saga- 
city to be taken unawares by any political storm. But as ill-Iuck 
would håve it, his mother-in-law, Ranee Sudda Kour, whose 
presence in the camp was neither expedient nor political, re- 
solved to try human nature beyond human endurance, and hy 
actual experience to learn the extent to which fortune may 
be trifled with. Up to this time uniform success had attended ! 
all the.operations of the Sirdars under Ramdial; they were 
respected and obeyed by men who were not notorious for their 
fidelity or submission to lawful authority. While Ramdial 
was meditating a triumphal entry into Lahore, he was surprised 
by arumoue that Ranec Sudda Kour had demanded of the 
natives of Bar, the bodies of all the Sirdars who had fallen 
since the Seikhs had entered their country. llo was not a little 
surprised to find that such a demand had been made, and that the 
natives were already betraying signs of disaffection. No order 
could be more preposterous. Its absurdity was so obvious, so 
revoltingly irrational, that though the etiquette of oriental 
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Fotism does not even tolerate an explanation from those 
who have nothing else to offer but implicit obedience, the 
natives of Bar presented a remonstrance to the self-willed 
Ranee. She was impervious to all arguments, and resolved to 
carry out her suicidal policy; she stuck to her resolution with 
the pertinacity so common to her sex. As if influenced by a 
sad presentiment of coming events, Ramdial visited the Rance V 
and persuaded her to retract her order, but even his powerful 
influence failed in its attempt to shake her resolution. Nothing 
could succeed against the temper of this imperious woman, 
and it is quite a mystery why, with the full confidence of 
Runjeet Sing’s approbation, Ramdial did not take it upon him- 
self to countermand the order. Unfortunately for the Seilch, 
and more so for Ramdial himself, the general-in-chief gave 
in, and prepared for the resistance to the Ranee’s entreaties 
which was now inevitable. The Sirdars were simultaneously ' 
attacked by the irritated Belochees; «he Seikhs suffered dread- 
fully at different places, and the state of affairs assumed a most 
melancholy aspect. One day, at about four in the afternoon, 
while Ramdial was sitting in his tent, a messenger, who even 
_ our author believes was an angel, walked up to him and beseech- 
ed him to go to the relief of the Khalsas, who were being 
driven back by the enemy. The plucky young general, 
unable to bear it any longer, jumped into his saddle, and with 
a handful of horsemen sallied out against the enemy. At 
night fall, Ramdial was surrounded by a party of Belochees, and 
a fierce engagement took place; for almost one full hour the 
Seikhs fought hand to hand with the enemy, but fresh men com- 
ing up continually, the odds against the Seikhs increased. On , 
that day the Khalsa steel told with wonderful effect, but there 1s t. 
a line which even heroes caunot pass, and the day closed on the 
complete overthrow of the Seikhs. Out of the handful of men 
whom Ramdial led out, only three or four escaped, and among 
those who fell was the brave commander-in-chief himself! 
Thus perished one of the bravest, ablest, and most successful 
generals that Runjeet Sing ever had. The news of his death 
travelled like wild-fire. The Seikh camp was at once struck ; 
preparations were immediately set on foot for an ignominious 
retreat! Runjeet Sing sincerely deplored the loss of his 
favorite general. “It is a misfortune,” said hes“ to lose a 
* hero, but to lose one in a petty skirmish is sad indeed. 
* Had he fallen in a great battle the regret would have been «a 
* less.” Dewan Moteeram was overcome with grief; if Run- 
jeet Sing had lost a faithful supporter, the Dewan had lost 
a promising son; he gave himself up to despair, and against 
all the persuasions of the Maharajah, he made up his mind 
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! to lcave the Punjab, and to husband his last days in the 
holy city.of Benares. Thus ended the unfortunate expedition 
against Bar, and the Seikh army returned to Lahore in shame 

: and sorrow. tis not known whether Sudda Kour regretted 
| the conduct whieh heaped such obloquy and disgrace on the 
Khalsa army, but the most sincere repentance could hardly 
“redeem the effects of one rash act which put a nation in 

| 


mourning. 
: The Seikhs returned from Bar, but the infuriated Belochees 
4 still continued in open rebellion. They had submitted with- 


| out much resistance, because they were willing and able to check 
| oppression; the conquerors had presumed too far. on their 
acquiescing temper, and they were ready at any cost to throw 

off the foreed allegiance, Mahomed Khan, the Jemadar of 
Goldhari, who had some influence among the frontier tribes, 

` volunteered to pacify the justly incensed Belochees, and if 
Af possible to bring them back to their allegiance. The offer 
Pos was gladly received, and Mahomed Khan was asked to intercede 
without delay. The Jemadar cut Mis way through them, 
convened a meeting of their leaders, and nothing else is men- 


tioned of his endeavours inthe cause of the Seikhs, besides his suc- . 


cess in reducing this people to submission by persuasion and 
entreaties. Nanuck Chund, who was for a second time ordered 
against the natives of Kukka Bumba, and the fort of the Dur- 
bund, successfully operated against them, and, for future safety, 
built the fort of Gazhi. Bulloo Sing was first in command of 
the newly-built stronghold, and Nanuck Chund returned to 
Lahore. The frontier forts were placed under the command 
of Nund Sing, a general of little experience but of tried fidel- 
ity. 

C^ Runjeet Sing marched out of Lahore on a pleasure excur- 
sion; he visited Buttala, and passed a few days in the gardens 
of Shamshere Khan. After celebrating the Dussergh at But- 
tala, Runjeet Sing marched towards Sealkote, and was delight- 
ed with the twin princes Mooltana and Cashmera Sing, who 
were residing in that city with a small court of their own. 
The octroi of Umritser was farmed to Ramanund for eighty- 
five thousand rupees over and above the amount of the last 
lease. One Moulvie Muzzer Hussain, who possessed a smat- 
‘ering of Exglish, offered his services to Runjeet Sing; the 

„Maharajah appreciated the Moulvie's talents, and put him in 

charge of the government of Kullanare, where he acquitted 
himself with general satisfaction. l 

Moteeram, still suffering from domestic afflictions, resigned 
the government of Cashmere, and was succeeded by Hur- 
ree Sing the future conqueror of Peshawur. Pundit Burbar 
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Dur visited the new viceroy’s camp with presents and tri- 
bute, and after receiving Aheluts returned back to Cashmere, 
News having reached Runjeet Sing of a disturbance near the 
Chenab, the Maharajah marched out in person against the 
insurgents. The Jageerdars, of the disturbed districts not 
being ready with their retainers, Runjeet Sing fined them & p- 
lac of rupees. Tranquillity, was soon restored and Runjeet | 
Sing returned to Lahore. Nund Sing, proving himself inca- 
pable of holding the frontier, that important command was 
made over to Nanuck Chund. - 
The brother of Dewan Bhowani Das was ordered to Koo- 
loo for the collection of revenue, and Golab Sing—the late 
protected ruler of Cashmere—was sent against Dadoo Raj- 
puth, a man of considerable genius and immense local in- 
fluence. Golab Sing engaged him near his head quarters, and 
after a most desperate fight of some hours, the Rajput 
and his two sons were left on the field of battle, but his devo- $ 
tion and courage elicited the warmest applause even from his 
enemies. The youngest son of Dadoo Rajput was taken to 
Lahore, and his education was entrusted to one of the Sirdars. 
Golab Sing, after a deal of trouble, succeeded in taking Ugger 
Khan prisoner to Lahore; he was imprisoned for life, and his 
son received a small Jageer. On the 24th of Phagun, 
Prinee Naenehal Sing, son of the heir apparent, Prince Khur- 
ruck Sing, was born in Umritser. Runjeet Sing celebrated 
the birth of a grandson with unusual splendour. : 

The natives of Kukka Bumba again proving turbulent, 
Dewan Chund Zuffer Jung was sent against them. An Atta- 
ree Sirdar, who was appointed his secretary with strict injunc- 
tions to obey the general-in-chief in all measures connected 
with the expedition, took umbrage at the Dewan, and refused ` 
to follow the camp beyond Noopoor. Dewan Chund reported 
the Attarge chief’s conduct, and the refractory Sirdar was sum- 
moned to Lahore and publicly reprimanded for wilful disobe- 
dience; still further to soothe the general’s wounded dignity, - 
Runjeet Sing appointed Hurree Sing, the governor of Cash- 
mere, his second in command. 

We may again return to the subject of our present article. 
We shall then close the reign of Runjeet Sing, and for the first 
time lay before the public a Seikh account of the Sutlej and 
the Punjab campaigns. The readers of Wade and Prinsep will 
at once have discovered the marked superiority of Dewan 
Ummer Nath’s narrative over those of our own writers. 
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Art. IL—1. First, Second, Third, and Fourth Reports from 
the Select Committee. of the House of Commons on 
Colonization and Settlement in India; with the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before them. London, 1858. 


2. Papers relating to the Settlement of Europeans in India. 
Calcutta, Thacker, Spink and Co., 1854. 

3. A Further Inquiry into the Expediency of applying the 
Principles of Colonial Policy to the Government of 
India, and of effecting an essential change in its Land- 
ed Tenures and in the character of its inhabitants. 
By the Aurnor or THE ORIGINAL Inquiry. Lon- 
don, J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 1828. 


` 


& aeea word in its Anglo-Indian sense has 
aif always suggested a gense of wrong on the part of one, 
-- and a feeling of undue assumption on the part of the other, of 
the two great classes, official and non-official, into which Bri- 
tish-born subjects in India are divided. It suggested likewisc a 
feeling of special antagonism to the East India Company. We 
confess to having been an Interloper ourselves, and to having 
strong interloping feelings, but we shall do our best to keep them 
under, and: it will be the more easy to do so, because on the 

Ist of September we entered upon an era in Anglo-Indian 
history, wherein the term Interloper will soon be unmeaning and 
obsolete. "Though we cannot at once realise the position, and 

it is quite possible that af least ten years will elapse before 

we shall be able to do so; still the fact is consolatory, and will 
se us in subduing those feelings, to the possession of which 
me have confessed. In reviewing the career of the Interloper, 
yin tracing him through the transition state, from that of an 
interloping adventurer to that of an unwelcome, though more 
independent, settler; in defining his present position, and in 
speculating on his future, we shall be as little controversial 

as possible. We propose rather to be narrative and sugges- 

tive. The heading of our article may be objected to, as being 

in itself, by our own confession, of a pugnacious tendency, but 

as the term Interloper best expresses our meaning, we must use 

- it Dr. Jopnson defines the word “ one who runs into busi- 
ness to which he has no right." ` Now this is exactly what the 

up. late “ Company” has considered the private trader or settler 
in India. He was equally disliked when the Company's 
agents cringed to Nawabs and Subadars, craving their per- 
mission to trade, as when its puny settlements were swallowed 

up in provinces, and when its sway expanded from the boun- 
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daries of a factory to the limits of an empire. So long as the 
Company had the monopoly of trade, and its operations were 
confined to profitable commerce, it would naturally be jealous 
* of Interlopers ; but when its commercial rights became absorb- 
ed in political duties, when millions acknowledged its rule; 
one would have supposed that its first aim would have been 
to ‘encourage emigration from Great Britain, with the two-fold * 
purpose of securing our sovereignty, and benefiting its sub- 
jects. The fact however is that from the first the ** Company” 
imbibed the instinct which has guided all Eastern rulers. The 
Chinese, Burmese, Japanese, have always acted on the idea, 
that contact with Europeans would result in loss of nationality. 
Intercourse with a being who would leave his home, brave 
the dangers of the ocean, and wander across the globe in 
search of riches and knowledge, was feared. It shocked the 
conservative tendencies of the East, and it was thought safes 
altogether to interdict the admission to citizenship of the out- 
side barbarian. What the outside barbarian was to the celes- © ~>- 
tial emperor, the independent British trader was to the East 
India Company. In fact Interloper and outside barbarian 
were synonymous terms. The analogy extended further. 
The two succeeded against almost equal obstacles pari passu, 
in securing admission into the celestial and Company’s empires. 
The former however has fairly got the start; the Company 
having fallen before the force of circumstances which open a 
bright career to the Interloper. The latter has not been far 
behind ; the treaty signed on the 27th June at least theoretically 
opens China to western civilization, but here the analogy 
rests. The Interloper commences his new career with the 
certainty of the speedy introduction of British Mur d 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The outsiddR. 
barbarian will for years have to contend against the exclusive 
prejudices of rulers and ruled. 

It has of laté become the fashion to deprecate the use of the 
term Interloper. But it is a time-honored word, and was used 
alike in the stormy days when monopolist and Interloper bat- 
tled at the close of the seventeenth century, and later ata period 
when an Interloper’s position in India was too marked and too 
severely felt, to make him ready to assume.a name which was 
then but a badge of social degradation. It wasethe favorite 
terin of the Company's civilian, and freely used in official docu- 
ments. In 1829 we find a Sudder Judge, in a paper on Indigo ga - 
Planters’ contracts with ryots, saying: “ The above process 
* too is equally conclusive against Interlopers, who wish to 

. ‘tamper with people who have entered into contracts; the 
* summary award shuts the Interloper out." ere the word 
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occurs twice in as many lines; again a Secretary to Govern- 
ment, writing on the same subject, says, “ I see also nothing 
‘ inequitable in making an Interloper, who has induced a 
‘ ryot to fail in his contract, answerable jomtly and severally 
* with him for the penalty; nor in making proof of the 
* clandestine receipt of the article contracted for to another, 


| 9: by the Interloper, sufficient evidence of his being the in- 


+ 


‘ducing party to warrant decree against him.” The word 
is a legitimate word, and we must hold by it. We own 
that since the 1st of September it is not strictly applicable, in- 
asmuch as the Interloper has passed through his transition 
state; he is just emancipated from his chrysalis garb, and will 
soon we hope find the full use of his wings. 

The birth of the Interloper dates back full two hundred and 
fifty years. His history would be both amu: ing and instructive. 
‘It would comprise many a daring exploit against the organised 


x strength of the old Company. We should find him at one time 


5 successful, at another baffled; we should read of hair-breadth 


L 


escapes by sea and land, of dangerous intrigue; carried on in 
the native courts of India, of temporary triumphs and igno- 
minions defeats, and all against odds which would have deterred 
any but a Briton from the contest. The peculiar national 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon, as a daring adventurer and 
enterprising colonist, would be brought out in strong relief in 
such a history, and we have no doubt ample materials exist for 
its compilation. We will now give a hasty glance at the early 
history of the Interloper, dwelling somewhat longer on the 
most interesting period—thg few years be:ure the junction of 
the two Companies in 1698. die" : 


à a. i L] p 
A The Portuguese were the ftcst European nation who traded 
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vith India vié the Cape of Good Hope; subsequently the Dutch 
to a large extent, and the English aud French more or less; 
entered the ficld. In 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted the 
first charter to the London Company. For sometime previ- 
ous the bulk of the trade had been in the hands of the Dutch, 
who probably made no objection to. British adventurers pick- 
ing up the golden crumbs which fell in their way, owing to the 
support against the horse of Austria which the Dutch Re- 
pubüe received in Europe from Elizabeth. But the Inter- 
loper was n@t to receive the same consideration from his own 
countrymen, No sooner was the English corporation formed 
than its righis were jealously guarded. We read “ some Inter- 
* lopers there had always been, and as early as the year 1600, 
* the Court of Directors had ordered that they should be seized 
* and treated as smugglers, or in some cases, as pirates.” The 
first interloping suceess against the Company's chartered pri- 
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vileges was in 1604, when a license to trade was granted to 
Sir Edward Michelborne and others, but in 1609 James I. re- 
newed the London Company's charter, annulling all existing 
licenses. The Company's affairs flourished on the whole till 
the great civil war. All charters under the royal seal were 
then in abeyance, and for some years the trade was practically 
open. About 1658, Oliver Cromwell however confirmed the ¥ 
old charter, and in 1661 Charles TI. granted anew one. It was in 
his reion that the Interlopers began to be most troublesome. 
They took advantage of the reaction in favor of royalty after 
the Restoration, and joined the side of the court against the 
popular party to which the India Company belonged. Ma- 
caulay says, “the Interlopers therefore determined to affect the 
* character of loyal men, who were determined to stand by the 
* throne against the insolent tribunes of the city.” They spread 
reports in India that civil war had broken out at cg 








the Company being foremost in hë ranks of the King’s 
enemies Many of the discontented servants of the Company N 
joined the Interlopers, who at one period acquired such power 
that they seized Bombay, and held it for a time, as they said, 
on behalf of the King. Matters assumed such an aspect that 
the Court of Directors were constrained to take high measures 
abroad, and to watch carefully over their interests at home. 
From this time till 1698, a series of contests took place be- 
tween the Interlopers and the Company with varied success. 

It was well for the latter that its affairs were then managed 
by Sir Josiah Child, a man of singular ability, unflinch- 
ing boldness, and undaunted perseverance. He was a 
staunch whig in polWÉes, and had amassed amazing wealth 
by his connection with the great monopoly. cen Y 
says of him, * One great man was pointed out on the Roya, 
* Exchange as having, by judicious or lucky purchases of 
* stock, qreated in no long time an estate of twenty thousand 
a year. This commercial grandee who, in wealth and in the 
influence which attends wealth, vied with the greatest nobles 
of his time, was Sir Josiah Child. There were those who still 
remembered him an apprentice sweeping one of the counting- 
houses of the city, but from a humble position his abilities had 
raised him rapidly to opulence, power, and. fame ; at the time 
of the Restoration, he was highly considered in tge mercantile 
world; soon after that event he published his thoughts on the 
philosophy of trade; his speculations were not always sound, 
but they were the speculations of an ingenious and reflecting 
man. Into whatever errors he may occasionally have fallen 
as a theorist, it is certain that as a practical man of business, 
he had few equals. Almost as soon as he became a member 
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of the Committee which directed the affairs of the Company, 
his ascendancy was felt. Soon many of the most important 
posts both in Leadenhall Street, and in the factories of Bombay 
and Bengal, were filled by his kinsmen and creatures. His 
riches, though expended with ostentatious profusion, continued 
to increase and multiply. He obtained a baronetcy, he pur- 
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+ chased a stately seat at Wanstead, and there he laid out im- 


* mense sums in excavating fish ponds, and in planting whole 
* square miles of barren land with walnut trees. He married 
* his daughter to the eldest son of the Duke of Deaufort, and 
* paid down with her a portion of fifty thousand pounds." 
Such was the man who at this tine wielded the power, and 
managed the affairs, of the India Company. The poriod of his 
connection with itis certainly the most interesting of its domestic 
annals. Under his able management the monopoly triumphed 
over all opposition. Jlójnormous fortunes were made under his 
auspices; great consequently was the jealousy aroused, and it 
was the more bitter from the exclusive system on which the 
trade was conducted. Had new stock been offered for sale on 
Change at par, other merchants would have shared in the golden 
harvests ; profits would have been more equally distributed ; and 
the Company’s most powerful enemies, by being allowed to 
share in the gains, would have been disarmed. As it was, 
the stock was kept in a few hands, money was borrowed at six 
per cent. put into the trade, and realised twenty-five to thirty. 
From 1670 to 1690 seem to have been the most palmy days 
of the Company. The price of £100 stock rose so high 
as £500, Dividends variedfrom twenty to thirty per cent. So 
enormous were the profits in consequence of the borrowing 


ge that “in 1676 every proprietor received as a bonus a 


quantity of stock equal to that which heheld. On the capital 
* thas doubled were paid during five years, dividends amounting 
< onan average to twenty per cent. annually.” Verilythe Com- 
pany prospered. It was like one of its own ships richly freighted, 
sailing under a clear sky before the wind, and certainly Sir Jo- 
siah Child stered the vessel with consummate skill. It was not 
long however before he discerned clouds on his horizon. In 
politics a whis, he had always sided with the people against 
the throne; the Interlopers, on the other hand, as we have 
seen, taking the court side. A decided reaction had taken 
place in favour of the throne. The question of the day 
was the exclusion bill, James’ right to the succession being 
strenuously supported by the opponents of the Company. 
Child watched the contest. The defeat of the exclusionists 
brought a still farther accession of strength to the Crown, 
appearing to Sir Josiah to promise a long lease of power to the 
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prerogative. A storm was evidently brewing, which would 
probably lay his ship on her beam ends. He had kept his eye 
carefully on the political barometer, and at last thought there 
was no chance of safety but in veering round. Accordingly, 
when the mercury seemed to stand at set fair for royalty, aud 
the popular breeze to blow steadily towards the throne, Sir 
Josiah threw overboard his old whig associates, put ship about, V^ 
hoisted royals, and fairly distancing his adversaries, gained the 
royal haven. By a judicious paying out of golden cable, 10,000 
links to Charles and as many to his brother James, and by the 
lavish distribution of shawls, diamonds and other India trea- 
sures among the court parasites, he gained a good anchorage 
ground. Shortly after James’ accession he finally moored his 
barque, securing under the king’s seal a new charter, which con- 
firmed old and created new privileges. It is possible that the 
connection he formed, by marrying his daughter to the son of 
the Duke of Beaufort, may have giyen him a tory bias, and! 
that his feelings as well as his interest prompted his change of ^ ^. 
politics. Sir Josiah now felt secure, and like a careful captain 
took advantage of being in port to repair damages, especially 
to plug up the holes that had been made by “ special service” 
money in the good ship’s hull. Nor, we may be sure, did he 
forget our friends the Interlopers, out of whose sails he had so . 
cleverly taken the wind. He. made the most of his position, 
taking care to have his full share of patronage and influence 
abroad. His brother Sir John Child was made Governor of 
Bombay, and other relatives and friends were appointed to 
the most important and lucrative pasts. Sir Josiah, in fact, was 
now in the zenith of his glory. 

But while he had brought matters to so satisfactory 
a conclusion at home, fresh troubles sprung up abroad! 
News arrived that his agents in India were involved in 
serious differences with the native powers. Mutual recri- 
minations at once commenced between the Interlopers and 
monopolists; the former declaring that their accounts from 
India proved that the quarrel was caused solely by the folly 
and pride of Sir John Child, Governor of Bombay. Sir 
Josiah on the other side persisted that it was all the work 
of those accursed Interlopers, who by their machinations 
had brought the English name into disrepute wit} the Mogul, 
and by their cruelty and rapaeity had alienated his subjects. 
The truth seems to be that Sir John Child took advantage 
of the influence of his brother at home, to interfere, alike 
with his interloping countrymen, with the Company’s own 
servants, and with the native traders, thus becoming de- 
tested by all parties. “Mr. Child's pride and oppressions 
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grew so intolerable, that even the gentlemen in the Com- 
* pany's service had not the free exercise of trade, and 
* much less private merchants; and he, trampling on the esta- 
* blished laws of England, by advice of his namesake, who 
governed the Company in Europe, by imprisoning and 
\ _ . * murdering their fellow subjects, grew hateful to all.” It was 
~ ¥at this time that John Child was made a baronet. The same 
chronicler says, * Mr. Child being honored with the title of 
^ baronet, by the powerful motive of the Company's money 
€ to the King, he, a£ the same tine, got the commission of 
i < General, which puffed him up so, that he contemned all laws 
* human and divine." This civil and military promotion 
together seems to have turned his, head. 'Interloping ships 
were scized with every circumstance of brutality wherever 
| they could be found; one unfortunate man, Captain Wren, 
| being murdered in his cabin, because he would not willingly 
surrender his vessel. Among the Company's servants, two of 
his own Council, Messrs. Petit and Boucher, became obnoxious, 
because they refused to share with him the commission they 
received on the purchase of diamonds for their patrons at 
home. Though by his representations they were dismissed the 
service, he did not even then let them rest. Petit, having 
taken to trading on his own account, fell into the hands of 
pirates, and, by Child’s interference, was left in their hands to 
die a prisoner. Boucher worried by Child’s machinations 
sought the. protection of the Mogul, obtaining a firman, 
which made him a subject of the Emperor Aurungzebe. On this 
was founded the accusation jhat the Interlopers were traitors, 
and had brought down the wrath of the Mogul and his 
jiceroys on the Company which represented Great Britain. 
Bir John Child acted in the same spirit towards the emperor’s 
subjects. He borrowed money from the native merchants, 
then picked quarrels with them, and, with the connjvance of 
the native Governor of Surat, stopped their trade. He at one 
time seized fourteen Surat ships, confiscating their cargoes. 
Petitions against him poured in to the Mogul, by whom 
they were referred to the Governor of Surat, with orders to 
sce justice doné. The viceroy was at last compelled to re- 
monstrate, whereupon Child had the insolence to retort by giv- 
ing in a forreal statement of grievances, containing thirty-five 
counts of complaints, and indignantly demanding redress. One 
count was devoted to his old friends Petit and Boucher, He 
demands the instant delivery to him of Boucher, his wife, and 
children, “as for Mr. Petit,” he says, ** he is dead, and gone to 
the devil.” Had Child been contented with injuring the Inter- 
lopers, the Mogul might have remained neutral; but it was - 
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unrfasonable to suppose that he would quietly submit to his 
own subjects being oppressed, as Hamilton, whom, we have 
already quoted, says, “or by what rule in policy could Sir 
* Josiah or Sir John Child think to rob, murder and destroy the 
* Mogul’s subjects in one part of his dominions, and the Com- 
* pany to enjoy free trade in the other parts? Or how they could a 
* expect that he would stand neuter,—let politicians answer? * 7 | 
These disputes at last came to a crisis; thus Sir John Child 
on his way from Bombay to Surat seized a fleet of fourteen 
vessels laden with supplies for the Mogul’s army, which was 
encamped about fifty miles south of Bombay. The captains 
of the vessels remonstrated with Child on the folly of this 
proceeding, which resulted in a disastrous war with the Mogul. 
The trade which had so lately yielded fabulous returns col- 
lapsed ; ships under the Company's flag, freighted with eastern 
treasures, no longer sailed up the Thames; actual profits dis- 
appeared, and it required all Sir Josial's skill to keep up apiy” 
pearances in London by the declaration of fictitious dividends. 

At last despatches arrived which enabled Sir Josiah to an- 
nounce what he called the honorable settlement of all disputes. 
We may be sure he took occasion to laud his own skill, and 
that of his agents abroad, and to set forth the absolute necessity 
of curbing the Interlopers, who had, by his account, caused 
all the mischief. They however impugned the correctness of 
his news, and publishing a translation of Aurungzebe’s firman, 
proved that at least in Ais opinion Sir John, Child had 
been the cause of the quarrel. The Mogul probably found 
reason to regret the cessation of tho European trade, or rather 
the golden streams which had hitherto flowed into his trea- 
sury as a result of that trade; and was therefore graciously 
pleased to withdraw the veil which had for a season deprived™ 
the white men of the light of his countenance, and to. permit 
them to gesume trade, by a-firman which runs thus: 

* The occasion of your writing to me was your being in 
* fault of all these troubles, that you have repented of what 
you have done, that you made several complaints against 
former Governors, all which I have heard from several of my 
Ombra, and the several abuses received from them and their 
* officers, all which you should have acquainted me with, be- 
* fore you proceeded so violently. Having acknowledged 
* your error, and desired pardon, I do not only grant you the 
same, pardoning what is past, but granting you a Phirmaund , gas 
according to your desire, and have ordered Affit Cawn to for- 
* ward it to the Governor of Surat, with such particulars as 
* he will acquaint you with. 

* At the arrival of my Phirmaund receive it with great res- 
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* pect, acknowledging the great glory you have got in obtain- 
* ing the same that you may trade as formerly at your pleasure 
‘and as customary. That you deliver the merchants, that 
‘ have complained against you, their ships with their effects. 
* That, for the future, you do not commit the like error, in 
* doing as you have done, and proéeed according to my will 
Pand pleasure, and be not forgetful of the same. If you 
'* receive any affronts from my Governors, or their officers, or 
* any of my subjects, be not negligent of acquainting me o 
* the same. I have ordered Afht Cava to write accordingly. 
* What you write concerning former Governors protecting 
* Mr. Boucher, that you have.several demands of him, that 
* you cannot call him to an account, desiring that he may be 
* delivered to you; my order is that you prove your demand 
* according to law, that justice may be done accordingly." 
Sir Josiah thought it wisest to drop the subject, resting 
ytisfied with the admitted and welcome fact that trade was 
resumed. He now applied himself diligently to uphold the 
credit of the Company, on which his fortune and fame depend- 
| ed, and indeed the Company was fortunate in having such a 
man to manage its affairs at this stormy period of its career. 
Child was unquestionably one of the cleverest merchants that 
London ever produced, and he possessed qualities which, in a 
larger sphere, would have gained him a world-wide repu- 
tation. 

While these troubles abroad were occupying Sir Josiah, and 
monopolists and Interlopers were fighting amongst themselves 
at home, another cloud was darkening the political horizon. | 
While the Company and its enemies were contending for the 
right of trade to India, a fiercer battle was raginz between the 

Xing and the nation. James at last tired out his people—their 
\- forbearance being exhausted, the storm of revolution burst, 
and one fine morning Sir Josiah Child awoke to find ghe king 

a fugitive and royal prerogative a myth. | 

Monopolies and corporations under royal patent were now 
in imminent danger of being entirely swept away. The 
effects of the tact and skill employed after the Restoration were 
lost; the wealth that had been expended was thrown away. 
The foreign disputes causing temporary suspension of trade, 
just when rieh cargoes were required to fill up the breaches 
made by lavish distribution of bribes, was bad enough, but this 

wm, revolution threatened utter extinction to the Company; now 

indeed a hurricane had assailed the ship which would try the 
metal of her commander. 

* . TThe old whig friends, whom Sir Josiah had thrown overboard, 

would not be idle; of Interlopers’ activity he had long had ex- 
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perience. So soon as William and Mary occupied the throne, 
former friends and old enemies accordingly combined, and a 
furious onslaught was made before Parliament against the East 
India Company in general, and against Sir Josiah Child in par- 
ticular. He was denounced as a publie robber, a corrupter of 
the morals of the nation, unfit for the direction of any public 
commercial company. The abolition of the Company was 
prayed for, and a new charter sought for another body of mer- 
hants; though there were not wanting men who declared 
that the trade with India ought not to be vested in any com- `. 
pany. These boldly advocated the principles of free trade. 
They proposed that the existing settlements, forts, and fac- 
tories should be taken possession of by the Crown; the trade 
thrown entirely open, and taxed for the support of the esta- 
blishments. This plan however fell to the ground, and it was 
generally allowed that the India trade, at present at least, 
should be in the hands of a corporation; but it was urged’ 
that if this must be, Child at least should be debarred by act ^ 
. of Parliament from any voice in its management. The most | 
wealthy and powerful of the old Interlopers now organised a | 
society, popularly known as “the new Company,” and brought 
their golden artillery and political influence to bear on the old 
Company, which they contended was virtually extinct, and only 
wanted the fiat of Parliament to make it actually so. Perhaps 
our interlopmg readers are congratulating themselves on 
Child’s defeat, and sympathising with him as over a fallen 
but worthy foe. His was not a spirit to quail under 
misfortune, but one which rose rather under difficulties. Strong 
in his innate courage, leaning on what seemed but a broken 
reed—his royal patent—and confiding in the moderation o 
King William, he nailed his colors to themast and prepared té™- 
fight to the death. The Interlopers certainly carried on a ~ 
trade, byt Child had the advantage of his position abroad. In 
spite of all misfortunes, he managed to keep stock at a 
premium, and continued to be the life and soul of the old 
Company. At last the House of Commons suggested a com- 
promise between the rivals, but Child scorned the proposal. 
Satisfied of his right, and trusting in the King's justice, he 
would not give way an inch. The House, annoyed at his 
stubbornness, petitioned the King to dissolve the old charter, 
and to confer à new oneon whom he pleased, and on such 
terms as he chose. This William declined to do, and Child se 
again remained master of the situation. In 1693 the contest 
was renewed. 

In the meantime Child, not from cowardice or exhaus- 
tion, but as a politic move on account of his personal 
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unpopularity, had nominally withdrawn from the direction of 
the Company’s affairs. Sir Thomas Cook, a relative of his 
own, became governor; but though the hand of the clock 
was changed, the same mainspring worked it. Child was still, 
f and long continued to be, the life of the direction, and we 
t. shali continue to use his name as though he were the nominal 
| — ¥governor. At this time, owing to the non-payment on due 
date of a certain tax on stock, the charter became legally for- 
feited.' Fearing that advantage would be taken of this, the 
Company submitted to certain conditions, and received a new 
charter under the royalseal. This however was not obtain- 
ed without a large expenditure of “special service" money. 
The accounts on this head became a few years later the 
subject of parliamentary enquiry, but Sir Thomas Cook 
could give no satisfactory explanation of them. Regarding 
this new charter, it may be observed that the question of 
right to grant trading charters under the royal seal was, 
on this occasion, waived by William’s parliament in his favor— 
: a well-merited compliment to the king's wisdom and moder-’ 
ation; but after-events proved that parliament knew how 
| to advance their right if necessitated to do so. . Child had now 
apparently surmounted all his difficulties, and had fairly wea- 
thered the revolution storm, and seemed more secure than 
ever. It must be remembered that Parliament, by asking 
the king to grant a new charter, had yielded to him, the right 
to do so. Child’s confidence therefore was not. unreasonable. 
The flaw in the old charter was removed; he held the new 
one under the scal of the people's choice, and carried himself 
proudly in consequence. Now he thought was the time to 
liec his vengeance on-his enemies, and to place the rights of 
t 
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he Company on a firmer basis than ever. Flushed with suc- 
cess, enraged at the trouble, expense, and humiliation, he had 
endured at the hands of the detested Interlopers, he determin- 
ed to strike at the root of the abuse which had so injured the 
Company’s prestige, and affected its prosperity. In the worst 
of times he had been able to check private trade in the Indian 
seas, but he would now prevent the sailing of ships from Eng- 
lish ports. Strong again in his royal charter, but blind, under 
the influence of his new tory sentiments, to the spirit of the 
times, whicly instinctively looked to parliament as the source 
of every right social and fpolitical, he prepared to carry out 
x in the most stringent way the provisions of his charter. He 
obtained-by the usual means “ special service” money, an order 
on the Admiralty to seize a large ship, the “ Redbridge,” that was 
then fitting out in the Thames for the East. Child had reason 
to suppose that she was bound for Calcutta. She belonged to 
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some of the wealthiest merchants in London, and her seizure 
caused great consternation in the city. Stormy, meetings 
took place. Her owners and their friends remonstrating and 
threatening, Child was resolute and scornful. Did they think 
he had endured so much anxiety for nothing ? Were all his 
efforts to be fruitless? Had the Company or had it notan | | 
exclusive right to the India trade?. lle had submitted to much® 
ignominy, but his turn was now come, and so long as he had 
any influence in the direction of the Company's affairs, hé would 
defend its rights and oppose to the utmost the impudent and 
Glandestine attempts of Interlopers to usurp its privileges. 
The scene of contest was soon transferred from the offices at 
Leadenhall and Downing Street, to the floor of the House of 
Commons. The Company stood on its charter. The Inter- 
lopers did not mince matters; they declared the charter to be 
so much waste paper, without the sanction of parliament. If 
trading monopolies were to be conferred by the mere royal pa 
tent; ifthe representatives of the people were not to have a voice 1 
in such matters; then, as far as the commercial interests of the 
nation were concerned, the revolution was futile, and commerce 
was as fast bound as evor by the chain of royal prerogative. 
Petitions were presented from both sides to parliament, 
and the matter was referred to a Committee. Gilbert Heath- 
cote, one of the owners of the. * Redbridge,” when ques- 
tioned by a member, owned that the ship was intended 
for the India trade, and boldly added, “It is no sin, that I 
* know of, to trade with India; and I shall trade with India 
* till I am restrained by act of, Parliament," The matter 
was eagerly debated, but the Interlopers had now fairly 
got Child on the hip. The question was bound up in thé 
principles for which the English had been fighting for tho, 
past sixty years. The prejudices and passions of the violent 
Whigs, gnd the more quiet but deeper current of popular 
fecling, were alike enlisted against the Company. It was a 
batte fought under the colors of Royal Prerogative on the 
one hand, and under those of Parliament on the other. In 
spite of talent, energy, and perseverance, backed by the wealth 
of the Company (in the year 1693 upwards of £80,000 were 
expended in bribes) the monopolists were beaten. Strength and 
wealth fell before the voz populi. Considering thewlisadvantage 
he labored under, from the representative of the prerogative 
himself being indifferent to the result, if not indeed inclined to 4 -- 
support the majesty of parliament from which he derived all 
his regal rights, we cannot but admire the unswerving courage 
and consummate ability with which Child fought. But he was 
vanquished ; the committee reported the detention of the 
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* Redbridge” illegal; the House acquiesced in the report, 
and followed up its vote by declaring the India trade open 
to all “ Thus,” as Macaulay says, “ this memorable vote 
* settled the most important of the constitutional ques- 
‘tions which had been left unsettled by the bill of 
* Rights. It has ever since been held to be the sound doctrine, 
* that no power but that of the whole legislature, can give to 
* any person or to any society an exclusive privilege of trading 
* toany part of the world." The charter was void. The India 
trade was free, and the * Redbridge" started on her voyage the 
symbol of interloping success. This grand victory was won 
under the banners of a great constitutional principle; the 
honor, the very safety of the nation, being involved in the 
result. Had monopoly triumphed, it would have been a 
triumph of prerogative over parliament, a retrograde step in 
the march of civil liberty. But this was not to be. The East 
India Company was, to use the monopolist phrase of the 
present day, sacrificed to the imperial interests; it was made 
subservient to the power of the British parliament, to the free- 
dom of the British nation. 
The battle was undoubtedly lost, but Child was not even now 
disheartened. Instead of sinking under defeat, he used all his in- 
fluence to prevent his rivals gaining what he had lost. No new 
charter was granted, and the India trade was nominally free. 
But the Company had its forts and factories abroad, and Child 
knew how to make the most of them—he knew how to apply 
the maxim, * possession is nine points of the law." The bulk 
of the India trade remaiaed in his hands; he scorned his 
enemies at home, and held his own abroad. To show the spirit 
which animated him, we will give a sample of the style of the 
instructions sent by him to India, in the midst of misfortune 
and defeat at home. A protégé of Sir Josiah, one Mr. Vaux 
who had served him in England as a book-keeper, was sent to 
India, and various appointments were bestowed on him, includ- 
ing one called “ judge of civil affairs” which yielded a-large 
income. Su Josiah in the letter in which he gave Vaux this 
post, reminds him of the favors he had received, and bids 
him be faithful, and remember that he had the “power of 
* condemning the Company's enemies; or such as should be 
* deemed s& particularly those who should dare to question the 
* Company's power over all the British subjects in India, and 
* that he expected his orders from time to time should be ob- 
* served and obeyed as statute laws" Vaux gratefully acknow- 
ledged Sir Josial’s kindness, promising to discharge his duties 
to the best of his ability, and assuring his patron that he would 
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be guided in his judicial proceedings by the laws of his coun- 
try. Sir Josiah was indignant at this reply, “and wrote 
* roundly to Mr. Vaux that he expected his orders were to 
€ be his rules, and not the laws of lingland, which were an 
* heap of nonsense compiled by a few ignorant country gentle- 
* men, who hardly knew how to make laws for the good go- 
* vernment of their own private families, much less for the 
* regulating of companies and foreign commerce.” Captain 
Hamilton, from whose work we quote the above, goes on to say, 
“I am the more particular in this account, because I saw and 
* copied both those letters in Anno 1696, while Mr. Vaux 
‘and I were prisoners at Surat, on account of Captain 
* Evory’s robbing the Mogul's great ship called the Gunsway.” 
We hardly know which to admire most, the zid displayed 
against the Interlopers, or the contempt evinced for the British 
House of Commons. Would that modern Interlopers had had, 
a Child to battle for them, as did Josiah for the monopolists of 
old. Though we cannot class Sir Josiah Child among the ac- 
tual founders of our Indian empire, he certainly ranks at 
the head of those who, from 1600 to 1858, have had control 
over the Company’s affairs at home. He had a clear head 
and iron will, ruled despotically, and was well obeyed. He 
never shirked responsibility, he governed on the very reverse 
of the principle which our modern Directors have adopted, 
to use their own words—“ to be copious and minute in ins- 
* truetions and observations, but very sparing in orders and 
* rules” A milk and water policy, which however they 
knew how to deviate from, when their own peculiar traditional 
exclusive policy was concerned !: 

We have perhaps dwelt too long on the period of Child’s 
connection with the Company, but it is certainly the most in- 
teresting in its earlier annals, as regards contests on any thing 
like equal terms with Interlopers. These contests closed in 
1698. The triumph in 1693, when the trade with India was 
thrown open, was but temporary. In 1698 the old Company 
obtained a confirmation or renewal of its charter, and the 
* English East India Company” was likewise legally constitu- 
ted; two Companies thus actually co-existing with exclusive 
privilege of trade to the East Indies. All connected with the 
two bodies were however tired of the struggle; tlmy saw they 
were but enriching politicians and courtiers, and impoverishing 


themselves. They therefore united their stock, and became Je 


one society, designated “ The United Company of merchants 
* of England trading to the East Indies," and this Company 
has existed to the lst September 1858; when the British 
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Indian empire came under the direct sway of Queen Victoria, 
whom may God save, and long preserve to reign over her 
Indian possessions ! | 
The East India Company was unfettered by Parliament in 
its political capacity till 1772, when pecuniary difficulties ob- 
.. . liged the Company to seek the help of Government. Assist- 
tance was granted, but at the expense of the regulating act 
which came into operation on Ist October 1773 in England, 
and Ist August 1774 in India. In 1784 Pitts India bill was 
passed. By it the Board of Control was instituted, which 
theoretically placed the political affairs of India under the 
control of the British Government.- The. trading monopoly 
remained intact. A clause was mserted in the new bill per- 
mitting offences against the Company's exclusive right of trade 
to be tried in India, and the power which had always been ex- 
ercised, of deporting unlicensed persons, and seizing unlicensed 
_g@ ships, was legalised. . i 
+ A severer, because more permanent, blow was to be struck 
against English settlement in India within the next ten years. 
The assessment of the land revenue had long been a subject of 
deep concern to the Company. Under Warren Hastings’ admi- 
nistration, Mr Shore, than whom the company never had a more 
conscientious and indefatigable servant, gave this matter his 
earnest attention. His minutes.on the land revenue question, 
especially after Lord Cornwallis became Governor General, 
evince diligence of research and great knowledge of the sub- 
ject. They displayed the powers of his mind, and his intimate 
knowledge of Indian affaixs to such a degree, that Mr. Pitt, 
after their perusal, resolved that he should succeed Lord 
Cornwallis. The Court of Directors were keenly alive to , 
-™the inconvenience of having a constantly fluctuating re- 
venue, and one peculiarly subject to peculation and fraud. 
But they could not see that, however desirable, it might 
be to remove the occasion of dishonest and oppressive prac- 
tices, if was impossible under the circumstances, without 
injustice to themselves, to have a fixed land revenue. Lord 
Cornwallis being determined to settle the question, pro- 
claimed, with the sanction of the Directors, and in spite of 
Mr. Shore's opinion in favour of periodical settlements, that 
the jumima%ssessed in 1789-90 was to be permanent. This 
proclamation was made in March 1793. The then existing 
—w,. zemindars became proprietors of their estates, subject to 
—. the Hindu law of inheritance. The English were not allowed 
to hold land, and this permanent settlement shut them out from 
any future opportunity of obtaining direct proprietary rights 
b from Government. No doubt much may be said in favor of a 
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fixed and permanent settlement. It may be argued, for ins- 
tance, that it has created a body of native landholders, whose 
stake in the country, derived from and dependent on British 
sovereignty, is too great to allow them to rebel against our 
authority. It must however, we think, be allowed, that our 
rule was not sufficiently consolidated ; that we had not a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the principles on which the land tenures ' 
existed from ancient times, nor sufficient data on which to 
found a permanent assessment; nor above all, had the country 
sufficiently recovered from the effects of native misgovernment, 
as shown by the scant population and want of cultivation, to 
warrant this important step. 


with whom the settlement should be made. It was evident that 
under the Mohammedan rule, the ryot was looked upon as the 
actual proprietor of the sou, that the revenue fluctuated accord- 
ing to the extent of cultivation, and that the parties who stood\ 
between the ryots and the sovereign were not feudal lords, but 


When the subject was first mooted, a principal question was, 
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tax-collectors. It was likewise an ascertained fact, that from 
one-half to two-thirds of the plains of India were waste. The 
land revenue moreover was in former times assessed in kind, 
or estimated in money. The E. I. Company's secretary and 
historian, Peter Auber, says: “ The produce of the lands, 
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whether taken in kind or estimated in money, was un- 
derstood to be shared in distinct proportions, between  : 
the cultivator and the Government. The shares varied 
when the land was recently cleared, and required extra- 
ordinary labor; but where it wes fully settled and produc- 
tive, the eultivator had two-fifths, and the Government the 
remainder, The Government share was again divided with: 
the zemindar and the village officers, in such proportion that 4 
ihe zemindar retained no more than one-tenth of thisshare, 
or little; more than three-fifth parts of the whole.” Thus 


Government was entitled by traditionary custom to about 
one-third of the produce of the land. Under these circum- 
stances the middlemen had no reason to expect a permanent 
hereditary right to be vested in them, moreover it was certainly 
not politic to settle a jumma for whole provinces, when large 
tracts embraced in the settlement were waste lands. The 
settlement was unjust to the ryots whose claim *o the pro- 
prietorship of the soil had always been allowed ; it was unjust 
to the Government; and it was unjust and impolitie in the* 
highest degree to shut out, by a deliberate and solemn act, 
the possibility of Englishmen becoming proprietors of land 
by direct settlement with the Government. We do not advocate 
the ryotwar system, far from it; that system has been 
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proved, however good it may be, in theory to be impracticable. 
We are looking at the subject from an interloping point 
of view, and from this view we think it appears that the 
| perpetual settlement was a suicidal error. The possession of 
, Adirect interest in the soilby Englishmen, would have been 
"7 -pfollowed specdily by the introduction of British capital and 
| enterprise, agricultural improvements, and the cultivation 
of various products suited to the soil; the result of which 
would, long ere this, have been a revenue from customs, &c., far 
exceeding in amount the present land tax. Moreover from the 
insufficient data on which the settlement was made, a further evil 
sprung, an unequal application of the revenue screw; some 
estates soon yielding 1,000 per cent. profit, some thirty or forty. 
In the districts of Bengal the general laxness of the sottle- 
ment soon became apparent; under every disadvantage, oppos- 
ed both by Government and zemindar, wherever the British 
Interloper settled, the desert wilderness became a fertile plain, 
and the estate of the Bengali zemindar became tripled and 
quadrupled in value. His profits were so large and realised so 
easily, that efforts still further to improve his property were 
not thought of. In short this settlement, which deadened 
energy and industry on the part of the ryot, enterprise on that 
of the zemindar, and perpetuated the policy which shut out 
the European from a direct interest in the soil, in the words 
of Mr. Shore, was likely to * produce httle if any advantage, 
whilst it might be attended with great inconvenience." The 
justness of this opinion has been amply proved by ex- 
perience. One result of the perpetual settlement has been 
ihe endeavour on the part of the Company's Government to 
repair the mischief, by petty and tyrannical resumptions of 
p^ rent-free tenures, a proceeding unworthy the government of 
~ an empire, and one which has brought upon it immense discredit 
and bitter hatred. We do not hold a retaining fee for the 
Company, and will therefore waive the complaint that estates 
are profitable, but we say that pearls have been thrown before 
swine. Had Europeans participated in the settlement, or sub- 
sequently, as their numbers increased, been allowed to acquire 
land, such property might have been even ten times more pro- 
fitable. The profits, instead of being squandered on supersti- 
tious cerem@nies, nautches, and other follies, would have been 
expended in the improvement of estates, in means of commu- 
~ nication, &c., which while enriching individuals would have 
brought great gain to the public revenue. The question 
now is how to repair the mischief done, and at the same time 
equalise the assessment; this is a point we will touch upon 

when we consider the Interloper’s future. 
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In 1793 the charter was renewed for twenty years, 3,000 
tons of freight being set apart for private trade. The exorbi- 
tance however of the terms on which the tonnage was granted, 
and other abuses connected with the system almost neutralised 
the privilege. By this time the merchants resident in India 
were sufficiently numerous to form a community capable~of. ^ 
urging and agitating their grievances. They complained espe- ` 
cially of the Company’s shipping system, They argued that 
if this branch of the Company's monopoly were broken down, 

a large and profitable business would be opened in India, where 
there was every facility for ship-building, and that the measure, 
as the merchants stated to Lord Wellesley on his arrival in Cal- 
cutta in 1798, would secure “ permanent benefit to the Kast 
* India Company, the British nation, and the nations and coun- 
* tries in Asia, under the sovereignty of Great Britain.” The 
subject engaged Lord Wellesley’s serious attention, and to him 
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the Interlopers were indebted for the removal of the injustice. 
In January 1799, the Company's shipping interest receiveda ^ 
severe blow*to the advantage however of its own trade, by Lord 
Wellesley sanctioning the hiring in Calcutta of shipping to con- 
vey cargoes to England. Lord Wellesley abroad, and Mr. 
Dundas President of the Board of Control at home, took a 
wide view of the subject, and agreed that “it is to the in- 
* creased exports from India to Europe that we are to look for 
* the increase of Indian prosperity, industry, population, and re- ` 
* venue. The increase on the export of our manufactures from 
* this country is the most desirable source for supplying means 
* for returns from thence, and the export of such manufac- 
* tures ought to have no limits, except what are prescribed 
€ by the power of selling them in India or China.” 

In 1813 the Company's charter was again renewed. Thot. 
Interlopers were of course on the look out to benefit by the 
new arrapgements. Efforts to' deprive the Company of its 
charter had long since ceased. The territorial possessions were 
so large that no other body would have dared, for the sake of 
a monopoly of the trade, to undertake their management. 
Nor was the Government prepared to accept the charge. The 
Company at every renewal of its charter played its trump 
card well—-Commercial monopoly a necessary instrument for 
the performence of its political duties. This, as u®ual, was the 
burden of its prayer, and was embodied in a petition pre- 
sented to Parliament on the 22nd February 1813. But free - 
trade opinions were gaining ground, and the absurdity of our | 
Indian empire bringing so httle advantage to Great Britain, 
was more and more manifest, The Company itself also saw 
that the retention of its commercial privileges was incom- 
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patible with the discharge of its political duties, and that it 
was quite impossible to retain both intact. The result was 
that the trade with India was in part thrown open in ships 
of a given tonnage to be licensed by the Court of Directors. 
Emigration to India was still however checked by the old 
licensing system, and the power of deportation remained. 
Perhaps the most important clause in the Act of 1813 
was that which reserved to parliament the right to legislate 
further, as it might deem meet, regarding trade with places 
comprised in the Company's charter.’ By virtue of this re- 
servation, various acts still further opening the trade were 
passed, and discussions, especially regarding the China trade, 
continually took place. These discussions in parliament, as- 
sisted by agitation out of doors through the Press, prepared 
the public for a final onslaught on the commercial monopoly at 
the next period for renewal of the charter in 1833, when the 


| diis commercial privileges of the East India Company became 


E 


extinct: The charter was renewed for a further twenty years, 
but it provided that the China trade was to cease, and to be 
thrown entirely open; that all the Company's factories and 
other commercial establishments in India should be closed and 
sold; that British subjects should have free access to India, and 
that they should be allowed to purchase land. This charter 
expired in 1854, The discussions and changes during the past 
forty years had prepared the publie mind to acknowledge the 
anomaly of our Indian empire being administered in the name 
of a Company of merchants. The power of the East India 
Company was not therefore again extended for a definite period; 
but was held during the pleasure of parliament, and confessedly 
„on accountof the difficulties surrounding the question of ad- 


S ministrating the empire directly by the Crown, and not from 


a doubt of the propriety of so administering it. The mutiny 
and rebellion of 1857 has forced this important question on 
parliament, and has resulted in the bill lately betome law, 
providing for the Government of India in the name of the 
Queen. 

The above historical sketch shows that an exclusive policy 
has been steadily carried out by the Bast India Company. We 
have seen how, in the earliest days of its connection with India, 
the Interloper, when caught, was to be hung as a pirate; how 
the Interlopers and monopolists contended from the reign of 
Charles II. to the junction of the rival Companies in 1698 ; 
how the plea of commercial privileges being necessary to the 
proper execution of political duties saved the monopoly till 
1833 ; how the organised resistance of the mercantile interest 
of Great Britain at last destroyed it in that year; how the 
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anomaly of India being leased for certain periods to a Com- 
pany of merchants was acknowledged: and lastly we have 
seen the final extinction of the Company. 

It is easy to prove from public records that till 1833, every 
effort was made directly to exclude European settlers. After 
that time the same policy was pursued; by what means, the — . 
evidence given before the IIouse of Commons in April, May, V 
and June of the present year, amply points out. The res- 
triction of the Press had always been a grand weapon for 
the carrying out of the exclusive policy. Discussion on pub- 
lic measures and the conduct of public men, had always been 
checked or altogether interdicted. To Sir Charles Metcalfe 
we are indebted for the freedom of the Press. This boon was 
the greater because at the time it was granted, shortly after 
the abolition of the commercial monopoly, it gave the Inter- 
lopers au immense advantage over the Company, enabling 
them to expose errors and to denounce abuses ata moment. ad 
when the Company needed every help to maintain its old policy. - 
The Government always had a wholesome dread of the Press, 
and a sense of its inability to cope successfully with it. The 
Directors confess this humiliating fact in their despatch to 
the President of the Board of Control, dated 17th January, 
1823. They say “ what must the natives think of themselves 
* and of us, when they behold that power, which has overthrown 
* mighty empires and subjugated great nations, descending to E 
* measure its strength with the editor of a newspaper, and 
* forced to retire baffled and beaten from the conflict.” This 
despatch, comprising twenty-three,pages of the parliamentary 
Blue Book on the East India Press, urged the necessity of 
additional powers from parliament to control the Press. It is 
replied to in a letter of seven lines, declining to submit the We. 
question to parliament. ^ Within little more tha ten years of ^ 

__ this’ time, instead of new fetters being forged, those existing 
were struck off. In acknowledgment of this Act, the Court 
of Directors sent Sir C. Metcalfe as vituperative a despatch as 
ever a Governor General received from his “affectionate friends.” 
He is told that the measure was the more unjustifiable, be- 
cause his Government was only provisional; that his arguments 
amounted only to “ dogmatical assertion ” which --as ‘ mere 
idle declamation ;” that he was prompted “ rather x, .dn unwise 
* desire for temporary praise, than a fear of just and lasting 
* blame ;” that his conduct was “ wholly indefensible in taking y- 
* & step of such importance, without previous reference to the 
* home authorities." He was rated in fact like a naughty 
school boy, but the Directors dared not revoke his act. 

Before 1833 the policy of the Court of Directors was con- 
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stantly displayed in its despatches. It confessedly looked 

with extreme jealousy for applications for licenses from com- 
mercial speculators, ** because a general compliance with them 
would afford a wide opening for the indiseriminate resort of 

i * Europeans to India, contrary to the principles upon which 
* the administration of that country has hitherto been conduct- 

ed." They declare that ** not only has India never been consi- 
dered and administered as a Dritifh colony, but the system ap- 
plicable to this species of dependency, has always and justly 
been regarded as singularly ill adapted to a country rich, po- 
pulous, and powerful in itself; and the inhabitants of wlich 
are so dissimilar from Europeans, in their customs and manners, 
in their social institutions and religious belief, that any general 
* and strict amalgamation of their respective opinions and habits 
can never be expected." They defended their opinion that 
n unrestrained ingress of Englishmen would be hurtful, on 
the ground of the violence and immorality of Europeans; of 
the Interloper and the Judge who would try him speaking 
the same language and being dressed in the same fashion, 
| which would generate an idea of partiality in the mind of 
| the native; of the punishment of Europeans being impolitic, 
because it would lower the national character in the eyes 
of the native; of the fact that the Interlopers would be 
sure to lean towards one another, and that they would be in- 
clined * to assert what they conceive to be their constitutional 
* and indefeasible rights.” They maintained that the influx of 
Europeans “ would be productive of the most baneful effects 
* upon the comfort of the inhabitants, and the peace of socicty, 
* and would be fatally injurious to the British name and inter- 
| * ests,” and that it would in short, * by gradually lessening the 
,- deference and respect in which Europeans are held, tend to 
[ * shake the opinion entertained by the natives of the superi- 
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* ority of our character, and might excite them to an effort. for 
* thesubversion and utter extinction of our power. Another 
reason against the settlement of Europeans was that “ the hall- 
* caste willinerease in numbers more rapidly in proportion as 
* facilities are extended to Europeans to settle in India.” The 
worthy Directors quaked and trembled when they thought 
of the rebellions spirit which would be sure to animate 
this class. ¢Uheir imaginations pictured the fall of the Anglo- 
Indian empire under the irresistible charge ‘of legions of the 
mixed race,—arace they had themselves created and increased 
by their opposition to general emigration to India from Great 
Britain; the Directors quailed under the fancied existence of a 
spirit among the half-caste which * mightsoon give birth to events 
* which cannot be contemplated without alarm.” Otherreasonsas- 
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- in 1813. In what state is the police in 1858? In 1813, 
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signed were, that Europeans could not understand “ the arts of 
€ cultivation in this soil and climate so well as the natives,” * that 
* Europeans will be thinly scattered over the face of the coun- 
* try, and the native inhabitants will desert it." Against the ac- 
quirement of land it was urged that “if British subjects were - | 
< permitted to rent farms” **** “the revenues could not be 

* realised, the collections would universally fail; and in the ond V 

* our possession of the countfy would be very precarious.” One 
wiseacre solemnly declares, in answer to the question, “ whe- > 

* ther it is for the interest of Great Britain to colonise in Hast : 
* India,” that “the emigration to countries believed to be 

* the regions of wealth would be so considerable, that the 
* mother-country would soon feel the. dire consequence of 
* them ;” another Solon says, speaking of European settlers, 
that as they increase in number, “we load our government 
‘ with useless weights, and add to its embarrassment withou 
* adding to its strength.” In 1813, the Directors express their 
fear * that the opening of the out-ports to imports from India. 
* might increase the resort of European adventurers to India." 
“It has been advanced," they say, “in return, that the 
* poliee of India is so excellent as to obviate every danger 
* of this kind," They naively add, “ your committee are 
* sorry to observe, that they find in the records of the Bengal 
* Government, informations concerning the police which do 
* not warrant them to conclude quite so favourably of it; 
* for in fact, with all e progressive improvements in the 
* system of the Governiiient there, they have not yet been able 
* to bring the police into a state of perfect efficiency.” This 


the Chairs again write deprecating the opening of the India, 
trade. ** A large influx of Europeans into our Indian territories, W* 
* (an influx which will unavoidably follow the permission of an 
* open and general trade) must prove dangerous to the peace and 
* security of those invaluable possessions, now so highly im- 
proved under the Company's administrations," Mr. Halliday's 
minute on the state of the police and of criminal justice in 
the lower provinces of Bengal will go down to posterity, as a fair 
account of the judicial and police administration of the East India 
Company in its earliest, acquired provinces, at the final close 
of its long lease of power. But were all these fears and prog- 
nostications of ills the fruits of experience, or were they 
prompted by the desire to retain at all costs the exclusive - 
right to trade ? Was the number of interloping residents in 
India sufficient to have yielded data on which to found such 
opinions ? In earlier times the number was exceedingly small; 
and from 1814 to 1831, a period of seventeen years, only 1253 
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licenses were granted. When we remember the number of 
Interlopers who resided in the Presidency towns, very few 
could have settled in the mofussil It is evident that there 
were really no data from which to argue, that the con- 
duct of independent settlers warranted the opinions quoted 
above; but we are constrained to confess that the Company 
Whad at least some grounds for them, if they reasoned from the 
conduct of their own servants, whose rapacity and obliquity 
of moral vision were proverbial from the earliest times, and 
who were such thorns in the sides of Clive, Warren Hastings 
and others. No—we think we are right in concluding, that 
those fears were prompted by a desire to retain exclusive posses- 
sion of the trade, and that at the bottom of the whole was a 


of it, the loss of the monopoly ; that the IZ. I. Company were sa- 
jacious enough to foresce a national ascendency in India, and 
ultimately even the foundation of an independent Anglo-Saxon 
empire ! Nor are these merely the fanciful creations of a 
prejudiced interloping brain. These very ideas are expressed 
in a despatch from the Chairs to the Board in 1809. "They 
| say, * buta more serious consequence than all these would 
still remain: a free trade to India would unavoidably draw 
* after it the residence of numerous and continually increasing 
* Europeans there, whatever prohibitions might at first be oppos- 
* ed to their settling in the country. When all restraint to the 
‘ importation of ships and goods is taken off, men must be al- 
* lowed to follow their property, and to remain at the place 
* where they land it, till they have disposed of it; they must be 
* allowed to navigate the Indian seas, and to return to the same 
place when their business calls them ; they will thus insensibly 
and with hardly reasonable grounds for opposition, domiciliate 
themselves, nor would an unsuccessful trade prevent them, but 
many would seck to indemnify themselves on shore, for their 
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be numerous, and it will be impossible for any police to follow 
up the cases of individuals, and continually to exercise a ri- 
gorous system of exclusion. ‘This has not hitherto been done, 
though attended with comparatively little difficulty, and the 
attempt would soon, under the new order of things, be aban- 
doned as leopeless. Colonization must in such ease follow. 
Large communities of Europeans will struggle for popular 
rights. New feelings with respect to the mother country, new 
interests and attachments, will then spring up; and in a region 
so remote, so rich and populous, and so accustomed to yield to 
the ascendancy of the Ituropean character, the tendency and 
process of these things cannot be difficult to conceive." Even 
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dread of colonization, and an anticipation of the certain effect 


losses by the voyage. The instances of such settlements will: 
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at the time all these forebodings were expressed, their worth 
was evident to unprejudiced men. George Canning, in reply to 
aletter from the Directors, complaining that the Board had 
granted licences to parties to whom they had been refused by 
the court, says, “ but it must not be forgotten, that all these 
* arguments and authorities against laying open India to theag 
< influx of uncovenanted Europeans, were manifestly and noto- 
< riously brought forward to prevent the opening of the trade. 
* Parliament, not in consonance to these arguments and autho- 
* rities, but in spite of them, decided to adopt the. measure.” ] 
The experiment of opening the trade was at least to be tried. 
The Directors were interested in proving themselves true pro- 
phets; they played into their own hands, therefore pursued their 
old policy so far as they could, always checking their governors, 
abroad when they showed an inclination to be indulgent to the 
Interloper. For instance, Lord William Bentinck was serious! 
ly reprimanded for daring to extend to Indigo planters, the 
license given in 1824 to hold lands on lease for the cultivation 
of coffee. Lord William, an enlightened and liberal statesman 
himself, was well supported by that great and wise man Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. he latter says in his minute on this 
subject, dated 19th February 1829, *I have long lamented 
‘ that our countrymen in India are excluded from the posses- 
* sion of land, and other ordinary rights of peaceable subjects. 
* I believe that the existence of these restrictions impedes the 
* prosperity of our Indian empire, and of course that their re- 
€ moval would tend to promote it. J am also of opinion that 
* their abolition is necessary for that progressive increase of 
* revenue, without which our income cannot keep pace with the 
* continually inereasing expense of our establishments. - 
* T am further convinced that our possession of India must VN, 
* always be precarious, unless we take root by having an influ- 
* ential pertion of the population attached to our Government 
* by common interests and sympathies. 
“ Every measure, therefore, which is calculated to facilitate the 
* settlement of our countrymen in India, and to remove the ob- 
* structions by which it is 1mpeded, must, I conceive, conduce to 
* the stability of our rule, and to the welfare of the people sub- 
* ject to our dominion.” Lord William Bentinck says ;—* The 
* sentiments expressed by Sir Charles Metcalfe hve my entire 
* concurrence ; and when we adopted the recent resolution to 
* permit the occupancy of land by Europeans, it was by no - 
* means my intention to rest upon that measure as a final onc ; 
* still less that the grounds assigned for its adoption should be 
* regarded as embracing the general question of the policy to 
' be observed in respect to British settlers, Believing the diffu- 
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* sion of European knowledge and morals among the people 
* of India to be essential to their well being, and convinced 
* that the development of the natural resources of the country, 
* depends mainly on the introduction of European capital and 
* skill, it has always been my wish and intention that the above 
^o >- question should be fully considered and discussed, and that the 
* result of our inquiries and deliberations should be submitted 
* at an early period to the authorities at home.” The whole of 
Lord William Bentinck’s minute on this subject is well worthy 
of perusal. In one paragraph he says: “ So far indeed from 
* fearing too great an influx of Europeans, I confess my ap- 
* prehension is, that no encouragement we can hold out, will 
* induce them to resort to India in the number that seems to 
* be desirable." Again he writes—** The whole indeed of the 
* objections to the settlement of our countrymen which I have 
* been now considering, rest on a train of argument, in meeting: 
which, the chief difficulty is that of so stating it as to bear 
the semblance of sound reason. If an enemy to our faith 
and nation were to urge 1t, starting with the assumption that 
the Government would league with the settlers in a scheme 
of injustice and spoliation, one could easily imagine that he 
might find materials of plausible and insidious declamation ; 
but it does seem to be strangely paradoxical, when the same 
conclusion is drawn by an Englishman loving his country, 
and justly proud of it.” 

The Company, as we have seen, was obliged to suc- 
cumb partially in 1813. As the time of the expiry of the 
charter drew near, it was necessary, if the Directors hoped 
to withstand the force of publie opinion against the renewal 
of their commercial privileges, to bring forward some proof 
of the justness of their forebodings, regarding the result of 
opening the trade and the admission of Interlopers. Indigo 
planters were then, as now, the principal mofussil settlers. With 
the view apparently of arming themselves with documentary 
proof that all they foresaw had come to pass, we find that in 
1828, the Directors called for a special report which should com-——-——— 
prise the names and descriptions of the planters, the nature and 
extent of their establishments, a list of all cases in the civil or 
fouzdarry courts, in which they were concerned, their charac- 
ters, and tfe opinion which each magistrate formed of those 
residing in his jurisdietion, and whether further legislative en- 
actments were not necessary for their control This report 
was forwarded in 1830. It is to be found in the valuable com- 
pilation at the head of this article, ** Papers relating to the Set- 
* tlement of Europeans in India." Almost without a single ex- 
ception the commissioners and magistrates of the western 
and lower provinces pronounced in favor of the planters, 
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They advocate unrestricted permission to purchase land, a 
declare generally that no further legislation is necessary ; : 
to the character of the planters, they say, “ The transactions d 
* the planters are conducted on fair and liberal principles ;” * thé 
* character of the planters is very good." They have * every 
* reason to be satisfied with their conduct,” “ disposed t 
* think favorably of them." —* They are highly respectable and 
* well conducted.” “ They are very well behaved, intelligent 
* men, anxious to avoid any cause of complaint or dispute,” and so 
on. "Ihe Commissioner of the Furruckabad division says, “ he 
should be doing injustice toa highly respectable and indus- 
trious class of men, if he did not take this opportunity of 
publicly recording his opinion of the uniform good conduct, 
of the honorable -and upright dealings, of the kind and con- 
ciliatory treatment of the natives, on the part of the Indigo 
planters, with whom he has hitherto come in contact. In- 
stances of misconduct are of very yare occurrence; that th 
country at large derives great benefit from the residence of 
respectable Europeans in the interior, is proved beyond doubt, 
by the eagerness with which the large zemindaxs apply to the ~- 
planters to build factories on their estates. Has found the 
lower classes of the natives better clothed, richer, and more 
industrious in the neighbourhood of the factories, than those 
at a distance from them; cannot bring to his recollection a 
single instance of a nati sing suffered cruelty or oppres- 
sion from an Indigo pl A.” The feeling of disappoint- 
ment and disgust, with which this report was received by the 
Directors, may be imagined. They took considerable time 
to digest it, and replied in April 1832, to the despatch 
which accompanied it. The Governor General, Lord William | 
Bentinck, had, with we fear ill-concealed irony, suggested that 
the Directors would be pleased to find the report so very favor- 
| able to the planters. They allude to this, but decline receiving 
| the opinions for more than they think they are worth, object 
| to the relief the Governor General proposed to give the plan- 
| ters, admit that they dwell mainly on the dark side of the 
question, and conclude by insisting that the Interlopers be 
taught “ that obedience to the laws is an indispensable condi- 
* tion of their license to reside there," and sign themselves, as 
usual, the Governor Generals “affectionate frieffds," which 
was more than they ever were to the poor Interloper. This re- 
portis a valuable interloping document. Itis a diploma of. 
character as it were, down to 1830, and looks well by the side 
. of the opinions expressed by various Governors General of the 
Company's own servants when interloping settlers were not. 
The Directors’ forebodings proved false. By the evidence 
of their own servants, the experiment of 1813 was suffici- 
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ently successful to warrant the entire abolition of the Com- 
pany’s right to trade, which accordingly took place in 1833. 
No sooner was the act passed, than the Directors sought for 
some means to carry out the spirit of their old policy, and to 
neutralise the clause authorizing free ingress to Interlopers. 
-arihe new bill provided that Europeans should not be made 
amenable to the mofussil courts in capital cases. They at once 
sent a despatch to India containing these words: “ When the 
€ Act says you shall not.pass laws making them capitally punish- 
* able, otherwise than by the King's courts, it does, by irresistible 
implication, authorise you to subject them im all other criminal 
* respects, and in all civil respects whatever, to the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Company.” That paragraph was the nucleus 
of the * Black Acts,” which have ever since, at intervals, been 
held in terrorem over the Interloper’s head. When we remember 
the wretched state of the courts and the police, and the ineffi- 
ciency of the covenanted civil service, we cannot be surprised 
- at the determined opposition evinced by British-born subjects 
to the passing of these Acts, or to the spirit with which they 
asserted, to use the language of the Directors, “ what they con- 
* ceived to be their constitutional and indefeasible rights." 

The Directors were so far successful, that the animus dis- 
played against Interlopers, especially in the endeavour to make 
them amenable to the most corrupt courts in the world, many 
of them presided over by native officers,* discouraged settle- 
ment in the mofussil ; and the number of settlers in the inte- 
rior is to-day less than it was in 1832. The British popula- 
tion in the Presidency towas, and the amount of capital intro- 
duced into the country, have however enormously increased. 

The imports and exports in 1832 were £58,000,000 against 

98 154 000,000 in 1856.¢ Notwithstanding the vis tnertic, not to 
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year, since 1833, has proved the soundness of Lord William Ben- 
tinck's and Metcalfe’s opinions, and the fallacy of those of the 
East India Company.t 


* In the evidence taken before the Colonization Committee, the Company's ci- 
vilian, Mr. Hawkins, gives it as his opinion, that many of the natives might be 


2nd Report. 


] Vide Mr. Ryeeman’s evidence before the Committee. Questions 1561, 1562, 
Ist Report. 


i Mr. Waller, a gentleman who was not an Indigo planter or a mofussil 
interloper of any kind, but a barrister of the sudder court of Caleutta, living 
in an official atmosphere, and on terms of intimacy with the judges, and who on 
leaving the bar was presented by them with a testimonial of their esteem and 
appreciation, says in his evidence before the Colonization Committee—* although 
the extreme severity of this original policy has been somewhat modified and gra- 
dually relaxed, its spirit has remained but little changed, and its effects have 
been to keep the people of this country very ignorant of the resources and great 
value of India, and of the character, condition, and wants of the natives." 
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speak of direct opposition, of the Company, every succeeding 


influenced by a feeling of nationality against the European. See Question 4091, 
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The traditional prejudice against the Interloper has con- 
tinued, with a consistency worthy of a better cause, down 
to the very last year of the Company’s power. When its 
empire was rocking to and fro, its natural supports falling 
away on every side, when it was apparently in its very 
death struggle, the ruling passion was still strong. The first. 
impulse on the part of the Government was to disbelieve 
that the policy of a. hundred years had proved a failure; 
it ignored the danger. The general .defection of the sepoy 
army on which our power rested, if a fact, was so awful a ca- 
tastrophe that the Government would not admit it. Official 
warnings were unheeded, interloping advice scorned, assistance 
declined. While Britjsh-born subjects were being massacred 
and treasufies pillaged, the crisis was called “a passing and 
* groundless panic.” At last the real peril of our position 
was realized. At such an appalling moment, common danger, 
one would have thought, would have amited the governing and 
the interloping classes. Not so,—the “imperial policy” could 
not be sacrificed. This policy was displayed specially in a 
Press act which gagged the English equally with the native 
newspapers, and in a bill which was passed for the registration 
and licensing of arms and ammunition, embracing in its provi- 
sions Briton and native alike, 

To justify various acts of Government during the past 
year, which Interlopers thought unjust towards themselves, 
it has been the fashion to declare that the non-official 
class were eager for an unreasoning revenge on all na- 
tives innocent or guilty; that they were actuated by a 
bitter feeling of contempt and hatred to the whole race} 
At home even this idea has been taken up, and we find 
a well established periodical like the Quarterly Review, 
attributing our opposition to the Black Acts to hatred of 
the natives! In an article on British India in the July 
number for this year, it is said—** Were that opposition” (to the 
Black Acts) “ grounded upon the state of the courts them- 
* selves, and the mal-administration of justice, it would be 
* reasonable enough, but arising as it does from hatred and 
‘contempt of the natives, it is unreasonable and unjust!" 
It is undeniable that the interloping class had, early, a 
full perception of the late crisis. The disaffecfton at Bar- 
rackpore and Berhampore, when followed by the Meerut 
outbreak, convinced them that the danger so long acknow- 
ledged to exist, had come upon us, that 100,000 men, yes- 
terday our paid defenders, were to-day our faithless enemies. 
The earnest desire for a rigorous policy was misrepresented as 
a bloody-minded longing for indiscriminate slaughter; motives 
wore attributed which never existed. While doubtless panting 
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for the swift and severe punishment of the murderer, and alive 
to the danger of the crime of mutiny being slighted, the In- 
terloper never for a moment thought of mixing the innocent 
with the guilty. He saw and lamented and fought against the 
\ feeling which was gaining ground in high places, and which 
^ -—gy2ppeared in the famous resolutions, of leniency towards the mu~ 
tineer as such. He foresaw the difficulties which would sur- 
round the question of ruling without a native army, and desired 
that the opportunity should not be lost of teaching the native 
soldier that mutiny, unfaithfulness to his salt, was a crime 
against the state which we could not afford to overlook. It yet 
remains to be seen whether or not he was right. The Seikhs 
have been as a right hand to us. Their hatred of the Poorbea, 
fortunate accidents, loyalty on the part of certain Seikh Sirdars, 
and the mad policy of the Delhi miscreants in mutilating every 
Seikh soldier they got hold of, secured us their hearty service ; 
Pout we must not suppose that love to our raj actuated them. 
c They are watching how we treat the mutineer as well as the 
murderer, We have already had one warning. Is it likely that | 
the Poorbea regiments at Mooltan revolted, without some ground 
for expecting they would be joined by the Seikhs partially if 
not generally ?* 
To think that the interloping community had any such blood- 
thirsty feelings, as were attributed to them, 1s absurd. A large 
number of them resided in the mofussil, each one among 
thousands of natives, people with whom he daily transactec 
business, and with whom he associated on terms of kindness and 
confidence. But in making these remarks, we must exempt 
most of the Company's own servants. .We believe a large 
majority of the mofussil officials agreed with the Interloper in 
J^ his view of the policy which should be adopted to crush the 
^ rebellion. But the Calcutta official atmosphere seemed strange- 
ly to obscure the official intellect, and yet, if we are to eredit 
the Red Pamplieteer, the civilians at the seat of Govern- 
ment were at times ludicrously alive to a sense of danger; 
any hiding place from the hold of a ship to a dirty clothes- 
basket having been thoroughly appreciated on panic days. _ 


* Mr. Raikes in his diary says, “In the afternoon Generals Grant and Hodson 
called. The lagter remarked to me that his Seikhs are anxiously watching’ our 
treatment of mutineers. They say “ just now you are very angry with the 
sepoys, but six months hence the Lord Sahib(Governor General) will pardon them 

Inh, . all? Hodson is clearly of opinion, that unless the mutineers are fairly hunted 

' down, and sentenced either to death or transportation for life, we may expect 

before long a Seikh mutiny ; they are watching, to see whether mutiny is not con- 

doned by the British Government, and if it is eondoned, the Seikhs will have their 

turn; for they will argue, if we get the best of it we gain every thing, and if 

we lose, we shall be as well off as we were before," — (Revolt in the North-west 
Provinces of India,) by C. Raikes, page 180. 
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Connected with these feelings attributed to the Interlopers, 

are the accusations of cruelty to the natives, including acts of 
cold-blooded atrocity on the part of our soldiery. To suppose 
that no excesses were committed by our troops at the sacking 
of Delhi, or the taking of Jhansi, is to suppose that our soldiers 
were not human beings. To call such slaughter and plunder æ 
* fearful revenge," in the sense of unreasonable or unjustifiable : 
revenge, js mere maudlin sentimentality. The man who in- 
dulges in such mock tender feelings, would probably, from the 
weakness of his mind, be the first. to indulge, were his passions 
roused and circumstances favorable, in the commission of acts 
far worse than those he denounces. No doubt when our army 
entered Delhi, the throwing away of his arms did not save the 
sepoy from the slaughter he deserved. No doubt the soldiers 
of the puritan Havelock, who had seen the Cawnpore slaugh- 
ter-house, spared no man armed or unarmed; but no womer 
or children were butchered. After all, had excesses of thew 
worst kind been committed by Havelock’s soldiers, we might 
have regretted the fact, but would not have been surprised; 
nor would we have thought “ blood-thirsty” and “ atrocious,” 
proper epithets to bestow on the soldiery. These soldiers, we 
must remember, had passed through Cawnpore; had heard, soon 
after it was acted, of the Cawnpore tragedy, of the cowardice 
of the first investment, the treachery of the capitulation, the 
fiendish brutality of the massacre. They had looked down 
the well; they had wept over the bloody trunks, the ten- 
der limbs, and the rich tresses of our slaughtered women and 
children; they had, maddened’ by the sight, vowed to God that 
for every hair in a clotted mass found sticking to the sides of 
the well, they would have the life of a sepoy. That these sol- 
diers, rough, unpolished, but noble-hearted men, should not have “A, 
sworn to have a dire revenge, would indeed have been strange. 
So long as their right arms could be raised to strike, we may 
be assured they struck, and struck well home. We cannot 
imagine a man in whose veins the pure blood of a Briton ran, 
confessing that when he stood over that fearful resting place 
of the mangled remains of his murdered country-women and 
children, there was any feeling in his breast, but that of horror 
at the crime, and an absorbing desire for retributive justice 
on the devils in human shape, who perpetrated i Yet Mr. 
Layard, a man who has sat in the British senate, says, “ When 
* I stood over the well at Cawnpore, if there was one fceling 
* more bitter than the rest, it was that possibly their own acts 
* might justify that deed of hell!" 

The closing year of the reign of the East India Com- 
pany will indeed be marked with blood in the annals of 
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history. The awe with which we contemplate the ordeal we 
have passed through, can only be surpassed by the admira- 
tion with which we view the heroism of the men, to whom 
we owe the existence to-day of a British Indian empire. 

The East India Company can boast of having developed 
^ae the talents of many of England's wisest and bravest sons ; but 
in the galaxy of brilliant names which adorn the list, none 
shine brighter than those whom this crisis has produced. Where 
shall we find braver men, or bolder leaders, than Neil, Have- 
lock, Campbell, Henry Lawrence, Wilson, Rose, Nicholson, 
Inglis, Chamberlain, Edwards, or more sagacious devoted 
civilians than John Lawrence, Montgomery, Cooper, Tayler, 
Tucker, Gubbins, Ricketts, Wake. If ever a body of 
officers upheld the honor of their country, the military and 





The military did their duty and did .it gloriously ; dying, 
10w often! martyrs at their posts, and on too many occa- 
sions martyrs to their own honest English feelings, which would 
not allow them to believe in the deep-dyed treachery which 

ES surrounded them. To the last moment, almost til they 
were hacked in pieces, they trusted in their men. The civi- 
lian however was not deceived as to the state of the army ; 
the peril soon became imminent and palpable in his eyes. As 
regiment after regiment mutinied, he watched the effect on the 
population around him; he saw the elements of disorder at 
work on every side, his jail filled with villains thirsting for his 
blood, the town with budmashes longing for plunder; he was 
alone perhaps, without a angle European to speak to, or with 
whom he could even share sympathy, or may be with wife and 
children to unman him. Yet where danger was greatest, there 
p was bravery the most conspicuous. ‘If possible in the latter 
ease, his family was placed out of danger, and he waited alone 
to breast the storm. In too many eases this was impracticable, 
and then the fortitude and patience of the British heroine 
shone side by side with the coolness and gallantry of the British 
hero. Every individual civil officer in the upper provinces or 
Oude was, we believe, an army in himself, nobly sustaining the 
prestige of the Tyitish name. The bearing of the civilian re- 
maining coolly at his post, issuing orders and exerting his per- 
sonal influen€e to preserve order to the last moment, till in fact 
the bullets were rattlmg about his head, we may be sure 
had its influence on the people. The nation to which such 
men belonged would not, they felt, easily succumb. The 
rebels saw they were fighting against fate; were convinced 
in spite of themselves, that the British raj, though beclouded 
fora time, would cre long again shine forth with renewed 





civil servants of the East India Company did so in 1857. . 
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strength and splendour. Nor is the Interloper to be forgotten, 
when England reckons up the roll of those who in 1857 were 
mindful of their duty. Individually or collectively where 
there was sufficient force to form voluntcer bands, the Inter- 
lopers did good service. Will not history speak of the Agra 
band of forty horsemen that routed 1,500 rebel cavalry; o 
* Captain Barrow’s devoted band,” who fought their way from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow, and earned from Outram, the chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche, the title of “ those glorious soldiers.” 
Will not Venables be a household word so long as the rebel- 
lion of 1857 is on the tongues and in the hearts of English- 
men? That noble-hearted man who, with his small band of 
Indigo planters, and the aid of his tenantry, and this last is a 
significant fact, recovered and held a district! Will not the 
chronicler of 1857 relate how that man, his constitution shat- 
tered by the exertions he had made, arranged to return to hig 
native land; but at the request of the Governor General of 
India continued his services to the state; resigning the pros- 
pect of an honorable retirement in old England, and remain- 
ing to leave his bones on Indian ground, another victim to the 
great rebellion? Do we not all know how in Calcutta the Inter- 
lopers formed a corp of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, known 
as the Volunteer Guards for the defence of the city; how at 
Arrah they mainly composed the heroic garrison; how in 
Dacca they fought against the rebel sepoys; in Bhaugulpore 
were instrumental under Mr. Commissioner Yule in preserving 
the district from rapine and plunder; how in Rajshahye they 
formed a volunteer corps to protect the district in case of 
mutiny at Berhampore, or an inroad from the irregular ca- 
valry in Bhaugulpore; how in Pubna, at a moment's notice, 
they gathered round the magistrate Mr. Ravenshaw, and rode 
from sixty to eighty miles to the borders of the district to 
intercept éhe Dacca or Clnttagong mutineers; how in Kish- 
naghur they collected in the station to protect the treasury 
from attack by the disbanded sepoys of the 19th; how at 
Sherajeunge an Interloper fortified his house and garrisoned 
it with a body of sailors, bearing the expense himself, re- 
ceiving no other assistance from Government than the loan 
of cannon and ammunition; the result of these precautions 

being that the mutineers, instead of taking the "Üirect route 
to Julpigoree through Sherajgunge, at which mart alone | 
they would have had plunder amounting to upwards of fifty 
lacs of rupees, skirted the hills, and the majority of therà 
died of starvation or disease? Wherever an Englishman was 
settled, he was ready either to remain with cool disregard 
of danger at his post till death stared him in the face, or 
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to render his services in any way they might be required, 
towards the restoration or preservation of order. These re- 
marks apply equally to the Madras and Bombay Presiden- 
cies, but want of information prevents our mentioning instances 
of zeal and patriotism on that side of India. 
Had the settlement of Englishmen in India been encouraged 
Y the last hundred years, we doubt whether this rebellion would 
ever have occurred. ‘There would have been too large an 
infusion of the element, which convinced Napoleon with 500,000 
disciplined soldiers at his back, that the invasion of English 
hearths and homes could only result in his own discomfiture and 
utter ruin. Had every district in upper India contained suf- 
ficient Englishmen to form a district militia corps, the muti- 
neers would hardly have gained their temporary success; but 
the Hast India Company worked directly and indirectly for 
| century against the increase of the English population. 
We have reached, in 1868, the close of the Indian Interlo- 
per’s career. We have not space to trace what, with their 
limited opportunities, the various classes of Interlopers have 
done for India—the missionary from Carey to Duff, the con- 
duetors of the Press, the trader whether merchant or planter, 
and lastly the lawyer who has ever been the spokesman of his 
fellow Interlopers. We are entering on anew era, one in 
which we trust and believe that cach and all of these classes 
will have a fair field for their exertions. "Phe missionary in 
extending the religion which will both. “ purify and polish the 
character” of the people; the editor in exposing abuses and 
urging on reforms, ; the capitalist and trader in developing the 
resources of this wealthy country, and the lawyer, in addition 
o the practice of his profession, in standing forward as he 
*. often done in India, the champion of our * constitutional 
and indefeasible rights." 

We have now: arrived at a resting or rather & starting 
point from which, while we look hopefully forward, we 
cannot but look back with wonder, as we observe with what 
inadequate means an empire has been acquired; how by a 
concurrence of fortuitous circumstances, and by the personal 
character of the great men who founded and consolidated it, a 
colossal Anglo-Indian power-has arisen im Asia. We are 
struck with astonishment at the way in which native kingdoms 
have been absorbed, and we are still further astounded that 

~A -such dominion should have been acquired by a foreign power, 
without the usual means of extending the influence of a do- 
minant race—numerical increase of its own people, and the 
diffusion of its religion and polity by colonization. We 
wonder when awe reflect on the policy under which, or in spite 
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of which, this great power has grown up. While making all 
allowance for the weakness, moral and physical, of the native 
races, and taking into account the skill and wisdom of our 
military commanders and civil administrators, we are con- 
strained to confess that, if ever the hand of -God was peeuli- 
arly visible in the setting up and the pulling down of earthly \ 
kingdoms, surely his hand is visible here. llumanly speaking, e 
our sovereignty has long hung upon a thread. This has been 
felt by our wisest Indian statesmen, and acknowledged by the 
Company's own servants civil and military. The year 1857 near- 
ly witnessed the snapping of the thread. When it was strain- 
ing at the commencement of last year, General llearsey com- 
manding at Barrackpore stated his opinion boldly and distinctly 
to Government, concluding his despatch by saying “ well might 
* Sir Charles Metcalfe say that he expected to awake some 
* fine morning, and find India had been lost to the British crown. 
The enterprise and self-interested * keenness. of the British 
merchant gained us our first footing ; when there was no idea 
of conquest or political power, influence which amounted to 
that of the conqueror was ours. Whenthe empire was fairly 
established, the Company still hankered after its commercial 
profits, and secking to retain them exclusively, shut out its 
fellow subjects from a share in the wealth of India. The car- 
rying out of this policy in later times seems inexplicable, and 
ig an instance of how strongly a prejudice may act upon a cor- 
porate body as upon an individual. 

As regards the jealousy of Christianity it is but fair to own 
that the hostility did not originate tat home. In earlier times 
the Directors appear to have been anxious to provide religious 
instruction for their own servants, and Christian ministers anc 
school-masters were sent out, for the express purpose of teach- 
ing the natives in connection with, and living in the neighbour- 
hood of, their factories. Peter Auber says—* It will be seen that 
* in the earlier periods of the Company's history, measures were 
‘ taken for the diffusion of Christianity among their own imme- 

* diate servants, and likewise the natives. By the charter of 1698, 
* theCompany were bound tomaintain a minister and sehool-mas- 
€ ter in every garrison and superior factory.” The hostility ori- 
ginated in India. ‘The old servants of the Company had almost 
without exception formed native connections; some of them pro- 
fessed even to be converts to Mohammedanism. We read of a 
Company's servant at Patna, who confessed himself a follower of yar 
Mahomet, and built a mosque in his compound where he daily at- 
tended religious service, and this was not an isolated case. These 
were the men who opposed with such bitterness the early at- 
tempts of Martyn, Buchanan, Carey and others, to translate 
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the Scriptures and preach Christianity. They urged their views ` 
upon the. Governors General, and the authorities at home; on 
the plausible ground of the adverse political results which 
might be expected to arise from interference, as they called it, 
with the religion of the natives, This dread of contrasting 
Christianity with Hinduism or Mohammedanism still unfortunate- 
ly exists. But while fearing to offer Christianity to them, the 
Company has always professed great anxiety for the comfort 
and well-being of its native subjects, putting forward this 
desire as an excuse for excluding European settlers. But we 
cannot believe that its idea, that the introduction of free trade 
was synonymous with that of oppression and eruelty towards the 
natives, was an honest conviction. We have already shown that 
there were really no data on which to found such an opinion. 
In connection with this subject we would say a word 
nore regarding the Indigo planters. Indigo was almost the 
only article of trade, which gave scope to private enterprise. 
Indigo factories were originally built and carried on principally 
by the servants of the Company. Were not oppression and 
cruelty probably first practised by thesemen, who may have taken 
advantage of their official position? The rapacity and dishonesty 
of the old servants of the Company were proverbial. Their 
professed occupation was either the management of the Com- 
pany’s factories or civil administration, and with these was com- 
bined private trade. It was almost inevitable that they should 
use their official influence to promote their own interest. A 
man who depended solely on trade, would hardly risk his liveli- 
hood for the sake of driving a few good bargains by oppression. 
he civil servant could do the latter without risk to the former. 
The opprobrium justly attached to such conduct was not laiq 
by the Company on the right shoulders. It accepted the fact 
of oppression, forgetting who had been the oppressor, and most 
unjustly argued from it against the influx of Britigh settlers. 
The latter, chiefly Indigo planters, have suffered in conse- 
quence. By degrees the Indigo factories, when civilians were 
no longer allowed to trade, changed hands, passing from those of 
the civilian to those of the Interlopers, bricks and mortar, 
balances and good will; the two latter represented by the sys- 
tem of advgnees, and all the then existing abuses connected 
with the business of planting. Much of the lawlessness of old 
times, the agrarian outrage deseribed in the pages of this Review 
~ak- in 1847, is to be attributed to the opposition and jealousy which 
arose between the protegés of the old Calcutta firms, and 
the civilians before and after they were prohibited from trad- 
The former backed by the money bags of the merchant 
could barely cope with the official influence of tke 
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latter. There are men still living who speak of tht 
arose, owing to the Interloper seeking to establid 
in the line” of the Drozs and the Williams of the 
mercial residencies. It may be safely asserted tha 
popularity of Indigo cultivation arose in the times 
we speak, and may fairly be laid at the door of the Compari 
own servants. British settlers have strugeled against these ' 
disadvantages, and have partially overcome them. Asa further 

proof of the unreasonableness of the East India Company's 

idea that oppression and injustice to the natives were insepara- `d 
bly connected with the settlement of Europeans, we may ask 
how itis that in no other branch of industry these accusa- 
tions arise. Take silk for instance. The Company having a 
monopoly of this article, their servants were debarred from itsc 
manufacture, and independent settlers started as it were fairly 
Is silk unpopular? The same man possesses within equal dis 
tance of his residence a silk filature and an Indigo factory. 






o 
The former is confessedly a source of unmixed benefit to the 


ryot. The mulberry cultivation, the rearing of the worm, the 
immediate manufacture of the article, all give. employment to 
hundreds; capital is circulated, and the condition of all connected 
with the business is improved. The same may be said of the 
sugar faetory, of the collieries, of the tea gardens in Assam, | 
and of works for the baling and serewing of jute. This latter | 
business is in its infancy in the mofussil. The largest establish- 
ment we believe in Bengal is at Sherajgunge, belonging to 
Messrs. Mackay and Barry. We remember passing a day 
at Mr. Barry’s factory, and being struck at the number o 
men employed, and the hearty cheerful way in which they 
worked. These men had come from various districts avithir 
sixty and eighty miles of Sherajgunge, to earn their livelihood 
by cleaning, baling, and screwing jute under interloping super- 
intendence. There have always been and there still are men, and 
well-meaning men too, who would have us believe that the British 
settler in the mofussil is of necessity an oppressor. Energy 
and education will always get the better of slothfulness and 
ignorance ; but that it is the nature of the Englishman, when he 
settles in India, to take advantage of his superiority to injure 
and oppress the native, is utterly false. Never was there a 
grosser libel! i : 

We have endeavoured to pourtray faithfully in the preceding 

ages, the policy which, we say, has wronged both Creat ge 

ritain and India; our assertions being proved from the lips 
as it were of the Company itself. India is certainly not 
in the state to-day, in which it should have been after a hundred 
years of British sway. The opponent of the Company may 
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justly ask—what has she to show for her century of posses- 
sion? Her territories? It bas ever been her pride to declare 
that they were acquired in spite of her. As regards even her 
earliest acquired provinces—has she stimulated trade? Read 
the evidence before the colonization committee of the House 
of Commons regarding the Nuddea rivers, and the correspon- 
dence last year with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce con- 
cerning the canals leading to Calcutta; these latter being the 
only channels of water communication for eight months in 
the year between the provinces and the capital. Her judicial 
administration ? Her police? Read the Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal’s minute on both, written in April 1856. Postal com- 
munication ? Compare the safety and speed of the dak in 1858 
with the following: “ The post in the àlogul's dominions goes 
* very swift, for at every caravansery, which are built on the 
high roads about ten miles distant from one another, men, very 
swift of foot, are keptzeady. The letters are enclosed in a 
gilded box, which he that carries holds over his head when he 
comes near the serai, and giving notice of his arrival, another 
takes it, and runs to the next, and so on, night and day, at 
five or six miles in an hour, till it is carried where directed to; 
so that in eight days, advices are brought from the furthermost 
parts of that large empire to court. And these carriers are 
called dog chowkies.” This was written in 1727, by Ha- 
milton, an interloping Captain, who spent the time between 1688 
and 1723 in trading and travelling in the East. The imperial 
finances? She leaves us with an annual deficit of seven millions. 
er army for the public defence? Where is it? remembered 
chiefly through the sable garments of those who are mourning 
husbands, sons, brothers, wives, sisters and daughters massacred 
-by that army. The empire itself?—-Six months ago was it not 
quivering in the balance, saved only under Providence, in- 
directly by the annexation policy which left no independent 
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armed powers to overwhelm it in its fall, and directly by a 


miracle at Barrackpore and a man in the Punjab? 

But is there not a brighter side to the picture? We need not 
discuss the question of the risk we ran in 1857 of losing the 
empire. It exists. The gréat fact of Hindustan being under 
British sway is a light which must brighten the very deep- 
est shade. We care not to separate the great deeds of the 
servant from the declared policy of the master. Under the 
auspices of the East India Company the colossal empire of 
British India has arisen. We will not seek to prove that the 
structure has been raised rather in spite of, than owing to, 
the policy of the Company. We will but hint that the com- 
mercial instincts of the company of merchants were often at 
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critical periods stronger than its sense of political respoüsibility ; 
that its Governors General often sought the British minister’s 
support, on the ground, as the Marquis of Wellesley wrote to 
Lord Castlereagh, that * the duties of sovereignty must be 
* deemed paramount to the Company's mercantile interests, 
* prejudices and profits." We own that the East India Com-, 
pany has been an instrument in the hands of Providence for 
the good of India.. At several periods of our history, Euro- 
pean polities or civil wars would have necessitated our with- 
drawal from India, had we held our settlements as crown 
colonies ; but the Company, during the worst of times, steadily 
pursued its schemes of profit, slowly aud surely in spite of 
itself extending simultaneously its territory and power. While 
- Englishmen were engressed in resisting oppression and securing 
their liberties at home, the East India Company was quietly 
founding the British Indian empire. If before 1833 its, 
commercial interests were paramount, we must confess that. 
since that time the Company has exhibited an earnest and 
progressive desire to benefit India. Its publie works, consi- 
dering the state of its finances and the expense of its wars, 
have been numerous ‘and useful; among them rank various 
trunk roads, the Ganges and other canals,’ the numerous 
irrigation works in upper India and in the Madras Presi- 
dency, a system of roads and bridges in the Punjab, and the 
introduction of the electric telegraph, Much more would 
have been’ done, had the Company cast their old policy to the 
winds, and heartily encouraged the introduction of British 
capital, and British colonists. U /e Lord Dalhousie's enli¢hten- 
ed administration, railways ~ vé introduced, the Governmen 
guaranteeing interest on t'e'schemes of private Companies; 
the first direct encouragement on an important scale of the- 
employment of British capital on Indian works. The Revenue 
Survey carried out at vast expense, has been also most useful 
to the country. For the moral improvement of the people, 
we may say the Company has abolished human sacrifice, thug- 
gce, suttee, infanticide and slavery; and seriously checked ghat 
murders and dacoitee.* It has, by secular education, sap- 
ped idolatry and undermined caste. lt has given the in- 
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* Phe success of the Bengal Government in checking dacoile@ has been very 
great; with well chosen instruments and a swifter mode of procedure, than that 
of the ordinary criminal courts, dacoitee has comparatively almost disappeared, 
Were the action of the sudder entirely removed, still greater success would 5 
result; but the exertions of the dacoitee commissioner are in a measure "o 
paralysed by the exceeding tender conscience of “the sudder.” 
It is said that natives do not make good executive officers, and as a rule we 
think this is correct, but the dacoitee department ean boast at least of one 
must efficient man. The district of Jessore, which for years was infested with 
dacoits, is now almost free from thom, by the exertions of Baboo Gooruchurn 
Dutt, the Dacoitee Deputy Magistrate. 
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telhgent classes an incentive to improvement, by throwing open 
various situations of trust in the public service to natives. 
It has beyond a doubt under many and heavy disadvan- 
tages, the heaviest however created by itself, done great 
good to India. Could the Company have purified Leaden- 
hall Street of the musty traditions of old times, and started 
in 1854 with the honest desire to encourage emigration to 
| India from IJtngland, inviting British. capitalists to join in 
| schemes for the material improvement of India, we do not 
b` think that the Kast India Company would to-day have been a 
thing of the past; but the prejudices of a century had sunk 
too deep to be eradicated. [ts mission has been fulfilled, and 
God by the rebellion of 1857, has rudely roused Great Britain 
to afull sense of her responsibility to India. 
With the Proclamation of Queen Victoria the Interloper died. 
But we cannot resist saying a few words on the prospect of the 
nterloper redivivus—the; welcome settler’s future, or rather the 
future of the country which he will enrich and improve by his 
presence. We are not going to argue on the question of coloni- 
zation. Suffice it to say that we believe, when security. to person 
and property is established, a tide of emigration will set in to 
India. A feeling of security will be attained only by the pres- 
ence of ‘a large British army. This army, if military colonies 
7 are established in the hills on the Russian system, may in thirty 







or forty years be to a great extent recruited in India; and men 

who have served their time might be encouraged to remain in 

the country by the offer of situations under Government. The 
question of a total abolition of a regular native army is not 

one we feel competent to discuss. Many think there is no 
Ss of such a force; a native police drilled and disciplined 
-Wunder European superintendence, might suffice to preserve 
the peace in ordinary times, and to perform most of the duties 
which of late years were the sole occupation of our sepoys. 

The expense of such a body could be at least partially de- 
‘frayed from the wages of the village chowkeydars who are 
paid by tb^ zemindars; to this fund could be added the cost 
of the ehuprassie establishment, itself sufficient, in Sir Charles 
Napiers opinion, to pay an army. By a system of railway 
communication we should be able rapidly to concentrate troops 
on a threatened point, and thus our European force need 
not be so large as would at first appear necessary. A ge- 
neral and complete. disarmament of the population in all the 
‘Provinces of Bengal, Behar, the N. W. Provinces and Oude, 
and of all parts of the other Presidencies which have been 
tainted by rebellion, would be drawing the teeth of the evil- 
disposed, and removing temptation from the well-affected. 
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By these measures security might be established. The con- 
struction of railways to any extent must doubtless be a ques- 
tion of time, but capital for five or six main lines, with a 
Government guarantee, would be subscribed for at home in as 
many months. 

But before we can hope for any decided improvement in |. 
India, we must have a fixity of land tenure. This we can © 
never have so long as under-tenures are unsafe, or landed pro- 
perty liable to be sold by auction owing to the rascality of a 
mooktear, or the accidental non-payment of the quarterly Aist,— 
The redemption of the land tax will remove these abuses. It 
should of course be optional, and thus it will be, as all great 
changes should be, gradual. . The inequality of the perpetual 
settlement assessment might be removed, by ea’culating the 
amount payable not on the sudder revenue, but on the profits c 
estates. The Revenue Survey which lays down the boundaries 
and area of every village, would make such a computation prac- 
tieable. "There would be no injustice in such an arrangement, 
as the zemindar who preferred partial insecurity, with the pay- 
ment of Government revenue and the retention of his profits, 
to the fee simple of his estate, need not avail himself of the boon. 
How to apply the amount realised by the redemption of the land 
tax will be a question for our financiers to decide. The liquida~ 
tion of our Indian debt might not be politic. It is well to give 
the native capitalist a pocket interest in the stability of our 
rule, and itis-well likewise for a community to be taxed toa 
certain e&tent to secure on the general credit a safe investment 
for individual savings. Might no* a part at least of such a 
fund be invested in publie works, especially railways and 
schemes for irrigation in those parts of India where a certain 
and regular supply of water increases ten-fold the produces 
of the soil? Railways, we may be sure, will yield a large = 
return, and irrigation schemes we know, do so. The finan- 
cial question is the most important which demands the at- 
tention of the Indian reformer. We have drifted into a 
sea of expenditure the last twelve months, which, for native 
troops alone, be they called levies, irregulars, or what not, ts 
cuite appalling, and, we believe, is equal to the cost of our na- 
tive army before it mutinied. That our system of taxation 
must undergo revision is certain, and the time has come when 
the subject must be seriously taken iu hand. There are 
charges connected with the rebellion which must be met. 
at once, Our public buildings, cuteherries and barracks 
must be rebuilt. Surely this might be done by a direct tax on 
the districts in which they were, destroyed, excepting in those, 
if there are any such, where the population showed no sym- 
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pathy with the mutineers. ‚We would also exact compensation 
in the same way to the uttermost farthing for all private losses, 
including those of insurance societies, caused by the mutinies. 
In any scheme of revenue for the future, one class which has 
been gratuitously enriching itself under our Government, 

... must be no longer exempt from taxation—the native mahajuns, 
WW bankers, and capitalists. The justness of an income-tax has 
been recognised at home. As the wealth and population of a 
country increase, the publie charges are augmented; and it 

| appears but fair that the system of taxation should embrace this 
| principle, which certainly the perpetual settlement land-tax 
| in Bengal does not. Our Indian civil list must soon be criti- 
cised by a severer eye, and clipped by sharper shears than those 
of Mr. Ricketts, Many find it difficult to understand what the 
publie receives for the money it pays to the Legislative Coun- 

Cl, Others think that the Supreme Council are feeed some- 

what too highly for mere consulting physicians to the state 

patient. Again, there are Boards of very doubtful utility, 

unsound and worm-eaten, and on which the public looks with a 

suspicious eye. Many caniot conceive why a channel of com- 

munication, a roll of red-tape called a commissioner, should 
draw 3,000 per mensem. Hundreds of well educated barristers 
| at home wish they bad the chance of performing the duties 

i of judge, for one-half what the present officer receives. 

i The collector’s duties are light ; as the land-tax.is gradually re- 
deemed they will become lighter, and may well be added to 
those of the magistrate. There are men who, looking more 
to the practice than to the theory of justice, would abolish 
the “killing no murder" bench; but a well regfülated court 
of appeal is, without doubt, useful and necessary. The se- 

o teretariat is certainly not overpaid. The magistrates are de- 
2 eidedly underpaid, receiving from 400 to 900 per month; 
| from 300 to 1,500 would be a fairer scale, We do, not think 
that the amount of our civil list can be reduced. The ser- 
vice is numerically about the same to-day that it was twenty- 
five years ago, our territories having meanwhile enormously 
increased. After obtaining an additional number, at the pre- 
sent cost, by reduction of allowances and abolition of offices, 
the service may still require to be greatly extended. Fair 
rates of remuneration must be continued ; as a rule, the present 
system of securing the raw material in England must be re- 
~w tained, a certain number of civil appointments being reserved, 
imder certain restrictions, for efficient Europeans in India. 
The arguments against the appointment of the covenanted 
service in England are at present perhaps more plausible than 
reasonable, but the bearings of this question will be entirely 
altered when there is a large non-official European population 
in India. The plan of admission into the service by competi- 


Derec, 1858. ww 
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tion is a great improvement on the former one, and the new 
system seems to be working fairly. The competitioners can 
already boast of their Perkinses and Aitchisons. We may get 

a book-worm or two, but the proportion of genuine, “ hard 
bargains ” will be wonderfully diminished. > 

We want entire security for landed property, a fair civil _. 

administration, and i. encouragement. to colonization; * but "^ 
we must not expect even with these, that private capitalists 

will at once pour into India. The country is at present a 
terra incognita, The despatch of the Court of Directors of 

the late Company, asking the opinion of the Indian authorities 
as to the propriety of extending assistance to private enter- 
prise, points out the channel through which for some time 
British capital must be introduced. A Government guarantee 
against loss is absolutely necessary to give confidence. Public 
works, especially railways, may be pushed to any extent on thig 
principle. By this means the material improvement of India will 
be advanced, remunerative employment found for British ca- 
pital, and a certain and most legitimate source of revenue se- 
cured; for all such guaranteed schemes will of course provide 
for a proportion of the surplus profit being retained by Govern- 
ment. Schemes for irrigation and canals may be encouraged 
in the same way. There is a.large field for joint stock com- 
anies, with limited hability and under sound management. 
nland steam navigation, for instance, is only in its infancy. 
Among articles of commerce we must first mention cotton. In 
connection with this staple, may we not anticipate some such 
progressive increase in consumption as the cotton statistics 
of Great DYitain display ?} With the raw material at hand, 








* The acquirement of land by Europeans should be encouraged in every 
ossible way. "There are many opportunities just now of bestowing land on > 
Ene who did good service during the rebellion. This mode of reward 
is adopted fog natives, but we have not seen a case of an estate being conferred 
on a European. Among minor but very important improvements required, are 
a gold coinage, and a uniform standard of weights and measures. 


t In No. 19 of the Caleutta Engineers’ Journal we find the following state- 
ment :—— 
* Cotton consumed in 1764... 3,870,392 lbs. 
(1785... 17,992,888 
1790... 30,603,451 ,, 
1800... 51,594,192 ,, The establishment of this Jour- 
1810...123,701,826 ,, nal and its success are of them- 
1820...145,648,617 ,, selves signs of the times. ‘The 
Quantity of cotton | 1830...255,426,476 ,, body who contribute to and prin- a 
consumed after Ark- j 1840...454,990,492 ,, cipally support it, will increase” or 
wright’s patent bad ) 1850...588,200,000 ,, ten-foldin as many years, every 
expired in 1785. | 1851...648,800,000 ,, Engineer that lands in India adding 
1852...745,000,000 ,, to the prosperity of the country. 
1853...734,000,000 
1854...780,000,000 
1855...835,000,000 ,, 
|.1856...920,000,000" ,, 
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cheap, and abundant, there is surely a grand opening in India 
for the introduction of British machinery. Why should not 
cotton mills arise in Índia to supply the demand which, as the 
improvement of the people advances, willarise. Sugar, silk, 
indigo, tea, coffee, tobacco, wheat, rice, pulse, jute, oilseeds, 
. cocoanut oil, castor oil, cochineal, &c., are all articles which 
open fields to the enterprise of the British colonist; and con- 
nected with many of them mills and factories of various 
kinds will be required. Quinine is an article which specially 
demands attention. . We believe that fever occasions four-fifths 
of native deaths. What greater boon can we bestow on the 
native population than placing this specific within their reach ? 
But if we desire and expect to be the instruments of making 
India what God intends it shall be, we must recognise the 
power, the purifying and elevating influence, of our religion. 
We must not talk about ** neutrality " and propagate infidelity. 
- We must ‘show the people of India that we believe the godli- 
ness of Christianity to be indeed “ profitable unto all things, 
* having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
* to come.” Statesmen must look upon Christianity as some- 
thing more than a useful instrument for securing the peace 
and order of civilized communities. They must acknowledge 
it to be the real foundation of national prosperity. Our 
Indian legislators must see the wisdom of giving the gospel 
“free course,” carefully preserving full toleration for all re- 
ligions and religious ceremonies, not at variance with public 
decency. While upholding the principle of toleration, the 
spread of Christianity must*not be checked. We do not say that 
the aim of our Government should be the evangelization of India; 
< though we believe that such in God’s good time will be the result 
a of our rule. The duty of Government, especially one which 
embraces among its subjects such a diversity of races and 
creeds, is to promote the material well-being of the cpmmunity, 
. to administer justice and to maintain order. We would not, for 
a moment, say that a Government whose sway extends over 
subjects professing the Hindu, Mussulman, Buddhist, Jew, 
and Christian creeds, each of these being again subdivided into’ 
various sects, each sect bigoted in its own peculiar tenets, 
should wielg its power to promote the advancement of any 
one religion. But we do say that the British Government 
is justified in upholding the dignity of its own faith, and that 
‘we it is bound on all proper occasions to let it be known that it 
jlieves in Christianity; that, for instance, it should not 
declare it to be an important duty of a Christian Govern- 
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ment to see that endowments of Hindu shrines or Mo- 
hammedan mosques are properly applied ; that while it per- 
mits the Hindu pagoda, the Mussulman mosque, or the 
Jewish synagogue, to be reared within sight of the Christian 
church, and tolerates entire freedom of conscience to every 
subject of its empire, it would gladly see the Hindu, Mussul- 
man, and Jew entering the Christian church to worship the 
God not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, and Jesus 
Christ His Son. The fact of being a Christian must not dis- 
‘qualify a man from entering the service of a Christian Govern- 
ment. Hitherto Christians have been excluded from our army, 
and God has well nigh brought our empire to the ground by 
means of that army. 

Sir John Lawrence is appointed to a seat in the Home 
Council. With Lawrencism in the ascendant there, and Mont- 
gomeryism in India, we may hope that our Indian empire will 
henceforward be ruled on bolder and -truer principles, But it 
behoves every Englishman in India, to sce that the lesson of the 
rebellion of 1857 1s not lost. The dread of an unseen danger 
has passed away; the policy which, while owning that such a 
danger existed, led our Indian statesmen on the aprés moi le 
déluge principle to ignore it, is no more. Great truths have 
been displayed before our eyes in characters of blood. Our 
hold of India in January 1859 will be stronger than it 
has ever been. Let us hope that the policy of exclud- 
ing British settlers, which has so nearly cost us our dominion, 
will be entirely reversed, that soon we may not be able to re- 
cognise our friend the Interloper? that instead of growling, 
erabbed intruders, always girding up theirloins to defend “their 
constitutional and indefeasible rights,” we may have contented . 
prosperous British settlers, forming nuclei, in different parts of a 
the Himalaya and other hill ranges in India, of flourishing colo- i 
nies. . 

But while we rejoice in the prospect of addition to our 
wealth and power, we must be more than ever mindful of our 
duty to the millions around us; we must give no ground for 
the accusation that the English in India despise and hate the 
natives, and desire to keep aloof from all schemes to raise 
them in the social scale. We must endeavour to, live rather 
in their affections than their fears, that they may not only 
recognize the will of God in our rule, but gladly acknowledge, 
and even glory in, our sovereignty. The development of the aw - 
material resources of our Indian empire will be beneficial to^ 
Great Britain, and promote civilization in India; but the social, 
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moral, and religious elevation of the people, will be the true 
fulfilment of our destiny as the dominant race. Greece, 
Rome, Spain, have been leaders in civilization, and have fallen ; 
they have played their part and have been cast aside. Moham- 
medanism too has been a powerful instrument in the world’s 
history. When the nations were falling into the lowest depths 
of polytheism; when Christendom, alike with pagandom, had 
forgotten the one true God; Mahomet was raised up to 
scourge idolatry, and at the point of the sword to diffuse 
the great truth of the one God; and herein was the vitality, 
which in spite of its impurities and errors, made this the religion 
of so large a number of the human race. In our generation 
we see Mohammedanism falling. In Turkey the last fitful 
gleams of fanaticism are bursting forth; in India we have 
long seen, among the masses, the tenets of Mahomet over-rid- 
, -den by caste. The instrument has played its part, and is in 
pits turn being thrown aside. If we do not accept our mission, 
^^ we, as the conquerors of India, will share the same fate. 
UJ Christianity is rapidly extending its sway. In more or less 
purity, itis acknowledged by nearly all Europe. As regards 
“our own race, it is the religion, in addition to Great Britain, of 
the United States of America, Canada, and Australia; and 
| these countries form no insignificant portion of the globe. In 
| . every land the pioneers of Christianity are active. Cod works 
? 


w 


in his own way. However “ the hand of the dial may be put 

* back" for the hour in India or elsewhere, by human mecha- 

nists, it will eventually gain the meridian point, when the 
prophecies of the Christia Bible will be fulfilled. We have 
reached a time in the religious history of the world, from 
yn will be dated the rapid evangelisation of the vast 
regions of Asia. - China has been lately opened to Christian in- 

T di fluences, and the free influx of British-born subjècts into India, 
with their wealth, their science, and their religion, will n His owh 
time work out God's will in this country. We must not forget 
that we ave instruments in the hands of the Almighty for far 
h higher purposes than drawing riches from the crust of the earth, 
increasing and improving the products of its soil, or applying our 
science to the wants and conveniences of every-day life. These 

are not the sole or the principal ends of our presence in this 
quarter of the globe. While God uses us as a nation in spite, as 

it were, of ourselves, for the advancement of His glory, we must 
notforget that we may, and should individually, endeavour to 
further His great designs. We shall do this best by offering 

to the natives of India a pure Christianity, recommended by 
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our own example, in the place of the effete superstitions and 
errors whieh have so long enthralled them.* 


* In the Evidence of the Rev. Joseph Mullens before the Colonization Com- 
mittee we find (4th Report, page 28) the following :— 

** At first, the settlement of Englishmen in the country took place but slow- 
ly ; it has advanced, however, somewhat rapidly of late years. "The returns of 
1852 set down the number of extra-official Europeans beyond the three Pre- 
sidency towns in ali India at 317. But this statement is very much below the 
mark, I have no good information of a late date respecting Bombay and 
Madras ; but in the Presidency of Bengal, before the rebellion broke out, the 
case stood thus : Of indigo factories, there were 820 concerns, about 900 facto- 
ries and 420 managers and assistants. Then as to the coal, there were eight 
concerns, 18 collieries and 16 managers and engineers. As to rum distilleries, 
there were six managers. With regard to silk filatures, there are 25 eoneerns 
and factories, and 35 managers and assistants. As to sugar, there were seven 
concerns ; and, as to tea, there were 37 plantations and 55 managers and assis- 
tants, excluding the English regiments, and the officers of native regiments 
not on staff employ (the latter being about. 1,000 in number) the English and 
East Indian population in the country parts of the Presidency amounts to 5,400 


grown men in both public and private employ. Of these, 1,950 are not connected: | 


with the Government. 'They are principally fhissionaries, English zemindars 
and planters ; and engineers, contractors and superintendents on the railway. 
They are all grown men, but as many of them are not married, they would 
represent, probably, a population of above 6,000 persons, unconnected with Go- 
vernment, ‘The whole English population in the Mofussil would, at the same 
rate, amount to about 17,000 persons. The English and East Indian inhabi- 
tants of Caleutta itself, in all kinds of employ, amount to 4,256, and represent 
a population of about 16,000 persons. Deducting the English regiments, there- 
fore, we had, in the Presideney of Bengal, before the mutiny, an English popu- 
lation of about 34,000 persons. The value of land now held by Europeans is 
reekoned by the Planters’ Association at four millions sterling. In Ceylon the 
population is thus described in the latest returns : whites, military, 1,216 males 
and 206 females,in all 1,422 ; non-military, 2,704 males aud 2,262 females, in 
all 4,966 ; making a total of 6,388. Of coffee estates there were 404; of cinna- 
mon estates, 56 ; of cocoa-nut estates, 166. eAdult Englishmen, not belonging 
to the army, navy, or civil service, 600. ...... In the provinee of Bengal I think 
we have 105 missionaries ; and in all India, 450." ! 
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Art, IIL—1. Sorrows, Aspirations, and Legends from India. 
By Mary E. Lesure, Caleutta. London, John 
Snow, 35, Paternoster Row. 1858. 


2. The Moslem and the Hindoo, a Poem on the Sepoy Revolt. 
a: By a GRADUATE OF OXFORD. London, Saunders 
and Otley. 1858. ' 


3. Poetics, an Essay on Poetry. By E. S. Darras. Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 1852. 


HE rebellion, at least in its present stage, ere its shouts and 
shrieks have died away, is a fit subject only for lyric 
poetry. As it becomes more an event of history, as the narra- 
tive portrait-painter takes it up, and arranges its many and 
scattered incidents, so as to form a perfect scene; as the criti- 
cal historian, with statesman-like wisdom, sifts its course, probes 
> its causes, and traces its results, Poetry, as a handmaid, 
may take up the tale, and in severe epic majesty, tell.its hor- 
rors and its triumphs, limn out its heroes and its heroines, and 
raise to the glory of an all-superintending and ever-merci- 
ful Providence, a monument that shall, like Multon’s of old, 
“justify the ways of God to men.”- But meanwhile poetry 
cannot step out of the region of the lyric, and within that 
will best act as the exponent of the events of the past two. 
ears. 
? The work before us is a collection of lyrics in the form of 
sonnets of a descriptive character, each commemorating some 
one of the great deeds or men of the rebellion. Above all the 
poetry on this subject hitherto published, and above all the 
A poetry of Anglo-Indians, if we except that of Heber, whose 
^ glory as a poet is rather English, we would place this little 
work. Mary Leslie has proved her right to enter the sacred 
and jealously guarded temple of the Muses, albeit she must 
take but a humble place there, by this and the smaller poems 
in “Ina”, her formér work, and it will depend upon herself 
whether she isto be contented with the honourable though 
humble niche she has reached, or whether, in justice to Him 
Who has given her the power of' song and to those for whose 
good it was given, she will burst the bonds,of inexperience, 
of youth, of innocent faith in and occasional imitation of others, 
and of maiden modesty, and rise to those higher heights, where, 
like the lark, she may in all the freedom of unconsciousness, 
. and with all the power of unfettered gertius, trill forth lays that 
will make her immortal. 
The lyric is of two kinds. In its higher form it is the 
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expression by the poet of what he himself feels, and hence 
is truthful, genuine, and as the exponent of emotion and 
regulated by laws which are universally the same in every 
breast, it becomes national or the property and pride of 
the race. This may be called, for want of a better word, 
the Egoistic. The form that it assumes is the song or the 
personal sonnet, or sometimes the pathetic elegy. The W 
finer lyrics of Burns and Sappho, some of the “ Tristia” 

of Ovid, the wailing strains of -David and the poets of 
the Jewish captivity. and especially the “In Memoriam” 

of Tennyson, illustrate this. In its lower form the poet 
does not express his own feelings in his own person, but 
transfers them to another, in whom he subjectifies himself and 
with whom he identifies himself. In porportion as this appre- 
ciation of the circumstances and nature of the scene or event 
chosen is perfect, is the lyric valuable and telling, and hence  . 
some have held that this form is the more difficult and denotes Pi 
higher powers, for there is the poetic vis only in the egoistic 
class, while in this there are, in addition to that, the identi- 
fication of the poet with another or others, and the harmony 
between that identification and the poetic vis. It must be 
said that the greatest lyric poets have excelled in both, and no 
better illustrations of this can be found than in the case of By- 
ron, Burns, and Tennyson. The Hebrew and Scotch lays of 
the first belong to the lower class, while he has not a few 
pieces descriptive of his own misanthropy, misery, and exile- 
longings which are inferior to these. Itis difficult to say, 
in the case of Burns, whetherehis * highland Mary’ and * Bonnie 
Lass O’ Ballochmyle, in which he expresses his own feel- 
ings, and ‘Scots wha hae wi Wallace- bled,’ in which he 
speaks as the member of a nation on the one hand, or his a 
** Macpherson’s Farewell,” and the rest of that class on the ` 
other, are, the more beautiful; while we suspect there are not 
a few who prefer the “ Legend of Fair Women,” and “ The 
Lotus Eaters,” and ‘ the Lady of Shalott” of Tennyson to his 
* [In Memoriam.” This second class may be called the objec- 
tive or Imitative class. 

As the lyric is the poetry of feeling, and is called forth 
oftener by the sorrowful and despairing, than by the joyful and 
exultant emotiong; itis not only finest when dealing with reli- 
gious subjects, or with ordinary woes in a religious spirit, but 
its natural and necessary tendency is to God. It cannot rest till 
it ends with Him. The wounded soul amid its agony and tem- 
pest-tossings, with evéry support of human kind cut away, 
and the blackness of darkness of unutterable woe and impos- 
sible peace before it, casts ever about for one who will be a 
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deliverer, or at least a sympathiser, a brother. And it finds 
it only, it must find it, in God. Faith in Him never per- 
manently leaves it. “ Though He slay me yet will I trust Him,” 
* All things work together for good," is its language, and 
though paroxysms of doubt come, and He seems for a time to 
have hidden His face, it is only for a time. And even 
if on earth He should fail the sorrower, there is, and this 
is the second great necessity and ultimate end of the lyric, 
there is immortality. The soul never lets go its hold of that 
sure and steadfast anchor, but rides at it bravely, and if it 
cannot weather, proudly bows to the storm. 

This religious element in the lyric does not always assume 
the purely religious form. On the contrary, unless in the 
hymns and divine songs which, as composed by Ambrose aud 
others in the primitive Christian. church, were so beautiful, 
but now, with a few exceptions, are so bald and mediocre, it 
rather avoids the form, and proves its reality and natural 
simplicity all the more, by the use of the terms expressive of 
emotion viewed as such. There is thus no lurking suspicion 
in the mind of the reader of cant or hypocrisy, for it is none 
but truly spiritual and etherealised souls that can naturally use 
such religious phrases, and these even among the best and holiest 
of men we know to be but few. The whole turn of language 
and tone of expression, rather than any distinct phrases, make 
| you feel as you read such, that the hope and peace, aud faith 

and joy, which thus evidence their existence, are real and natu- 

ral Such a song as * The Hour before Day,” or “ Ilka blade 

o grass keps its ain drap ozdew,"by Ballantine, illustrates the 
great truths of an ever-present God aud Father, and of an ever- 
good and wise Providence, who dispenses his gifts and his chas- 

_& tisements, joy and sorrow, justly among all, even more power- 
wea fully than, to take the most favourable illustration, Cowper’s 
grandest hymn, “ God moves in a mysterious way.” And the 
grandeur and poetry of even this arise partly from the absence of 

: phrases that are common to the most mediocre hymns of Watts, 
Wesley, and Toplady. The lyric does not put on religion as 

a dress which covers it, but,1s not part of itself, but rather 
absorbs it into its very nature, chemically (as it were) combines 

it with itself, and thus becomes elevated, purified, transfused, 
but none tl*e less natural. The heart has its own language, 
and it refuses to adopt any other, and so to falsify itself and 
artificialise its ever-living genuineness. The only exception 
CU 40 this is found in such a case as the Puritans and Covenanters, 
where we have men who, steeped in Bible truth and Bible 
phrase from their infancy, so that it ultimately became a part 
of their nature, used such as the best exponent of their sorrows, 
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longings and triumphs when necessity came. But in some 
cases even with them, it became a mere cry, a cant, an exagcer- 
ation which made them perhaps more remarkable, but less 
useful and worthy, than otherwise they would have been. . 
None have insisted so much on ‘ unconsciousness’ as a main 
element in all true poetry, and especially in the lyric, as Mr. 
Dallas in his * Poetics’; and we think rightly so. Altogether 
apart from the arguments that he advances, and the fresh 
exposition that he gives of it, there is an inner play or current, 
an incessant energising of the soul, which in the higher orders 
of mind seems to be the main element of genius, or at least a 
most necessary condition of -ts exercise. If Aristotle's theory 
of Pleasure, as taught by Sir W. Hamilton, be a correct one, 
that itis the free, spontaneous, and unimpeded energy of the 
soul, existing and acting in adequate degree and duration, and 
is with pain the concomitant of all energy; and if pleasure of 
the highest order be so much the end and aim of all true; 
poetry, as experience proves it to be, then that will ever be the 
higher and most stirring order of poetry, that will ever appeal 
most to the sensibilities and emotions of the race, which is 
most fully unconscious within the sphere of the poetie. We 
know that the doctrine of * unconsciousness’ in poetry may be 
misapplied, either in support of a false theory of inspiration or 
of the maddest and wildest fanaticism. Nay, unconsciousness 
of a certain kind approaches madness, and is a form of mania 
recognised as such by physicians. But the unconsciousness of 
which we speak is one that lies wholly within the faculties that 
are occupied in the production of pogtry, and more in the purely 
emotional and imaginative part of those than in the intellectual, 
which results in the conception of plot and incident. It is not^- 
the ‘spontaneous reason’ of Cousin, nor the ‘elevation of the 
religious consciousness’ of Neander. It is not in any respect 
whatever analogous to inspiration, any more than genius is, in 
the commoh acceptation of the term. If by inspiration be meant 
that which divinely causes or has a divine cause, then it 
savours of its nature. Butif the term inspiration be applied in 
its orthodox and plenary sense, and not in its purely philologi- 
cal meaning, then unconsciousness has nothing to do with it. 
Without asserting any thing as to the cause, more than that it 
is divine, even as the whole mind itself is, it met&ns that the 
emotions and esthetic part of the mind work freely and 
spontaneously, and not by a strong effort of the will, that when 
once some incident, or unbidden and heaven-sent ‘ suggestion’ 
(to use Dr. Thomas Brown’s phraseology) has started up, the 
soul works on in a regular train, without any effort of its own, 
and language arises that, in fit though oft unpolished phrase, 
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immortalises the results, stamps them with objective being, and 
makes them “a joy for ever." We cannot better illustrate 
this than by the * nameless lyrics’ of Tennyson, especially his 


* Break, Break, Break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea ! 
"^ And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad, ' 

That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 

But O for the touch of a vanish'd hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 





In one though a very low sense, the fisher-boy in his boat 
on the laughing sea, the youth when his heart is full of joy 
bounding over the meadow, the mourner when almost speech- 
less with sorrow, as they utter their brief, interjectional 
cries, are lyric. But they want the ability to give expression 
to feelings that to them are new or very rare, and that con- 
sequently have never been analysed or understood. There are 
few men in the world whoe have not at some periods of their 
life had their lyric moments, their unbidden, unaccountable 

d po of joy or calm settled sense of happiness; their 


transports of grief, “too deep for words”, too sacred for even : 
I g I 


sympathy. They have the receptive unconscious capacity, 
butlack the expressive or creative power. hey differ from 
the poet on the subjective side, in so rarely, so temporarily, 


experiencing such, while he lives therein, it is his nature;. 


on the objective side, by an utter want of harmony, rhythm, 
expression, in their higher poetical forms. 

The unconscious, the subjective, the internal, is the first 
and chiefest requisite of the lyric poet. He has it without 
education, nothing but God ean give him it. Experience and 
circumstances may and do develope, purify, and exalt it, but they 
cannot give it. They are the Occasio, not the Causa, But the ex- 

[ “>> pression of the results of this poetic unconscious energising 
now follows. And it is for this that education is so necessary, 
and does so much. Thought and expression are so intimately 
linked together that each is the condition of the other’s exist- 
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tenee, each exalts, elevates, and harmonises with, the other. 
The internal sense of harmony that, by the plastic power of 
the imagination, selects and combines discordant elements into 
forms of exquisite beauty, reproduces them to the outward 
world in language of sweetest rhythm and most mellifluous 
cadence. The effort after attaining the latter is -greater than 
that put forth in the action of the former, but with the true ~ 
lyric poet, the less effort there is in it the better. If true art 
be to conceal, or do away with the necessity of, art, that poem 
will be the most artistic which is the least artificial. Compare 
Pope and Tennyson for an illustration of this. There isno « 
fear of the objection proving true, that if this doctrine be  : 
correct, our poets will fall into.the grossest carelessness, and 
the finest parts of our future English literature be disfigured. ; 
It is impossible for a true poet to write carelessly. His genius 
has its laws as well as the commonplace arts of vulgar men, 
aud it operates under necessities as sfern as the grandest laws 
of Him who is the author of it in common with the whole 
universe. Genius, its laws, and methods, are far removed above 
us, but we are not therefore to question their existence. We 
see their results in the vast book of human intellect, in the 
glorious page of human literature, and it 1s the province of a 
true criticism to reduce them, and state them, and act according 
to them. They call for our belief in their existence and their 
splendour, when compared with our own narrow sphere of in- 
tellectual energy, even. as the other world and its inhabitants 
demand our faith—on evidence. True, criticism has hitherto 
failed to systematise and justify them with the rigour of physics, 
but she is fast reaching that fulness and accuracy which may, 
lead her to approach nearer to the certainty of the inductive 
sciences. & 

None who have ever, even cursorily, directed their attention 
to the phenomena of sleep, dreaming, somnambulism, fever, or 
insanity, have failed to be struck with the wide extent of the 
new mental world that is in them opened out. Leibnitz, uphold- 
ing the doctrine as 1s now almost universally done, that the mind 
is always consciously active, was the first to draw attention to 
this grand class of phenomena, and to give them a place in the 
study of the philosopher, as they before had held one in that of 
the medical man, under the title of ** Obscure Perceptions.” 
They now receive the more correct term of ** Latent Agencies.” 
Aswe read the records of physicians and philosophers regarding 
these, as we watch the abnormal manifestations of memory, mi O 
the association of ideas in fever, as we experiment on ourselves 
in dreaming, in going to sleep,and in gradually awaking from it, 
as we visit the wards of a mad-house or are intimately brought 
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into contact with individual maniacs, whose past history we are 
well acquainted with, we cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that even when sensation, and what Dr. Thomas Brown calls 
our “external affections," are asleep under the anesthetic 
influence of deep slumber, our soul is ever active, yea, all the 
„more so because freed from the trammels of the body, and is al- 
V ready anticipating, within most confined limits still however, 
the disembodied life in Hades, and expatiating in a world pecu- 
| liarly its own. And if on the basis of this belicf we advance, 
i as far as we may, to the consideration of the phenomena revealed 
by such states, we shall be struck by the fact that, after the long 
study of philosophy, we know but little of the human mind, 
and confess that there may be, that there are, experiences 
higher than we have ever felt, laws far above what we have 
ever been subjected to, thoughts, and fantasies, and emotions 
, which transcend the powers of the highest genius, as much 
» as these powers transceng ours, Nor is this mere speculation 
and conjecture. Even were the facts as few and unimpor- 
tant as they are many and demand our attention, a safe and 
scientific application of' the principles of analogy would remove 
our statements on this subject of unconsciousness far from the 
misty realms of baseless hypothesis. In proportion then as 
unconsciousness is kept in. its proper place, will the results of 
lyric energising be an evidence of genius, and raise their pro- 

` ducer to his proper rank. 

(India and the great Indian rebellion are, in their present 
position at least, emphatically a subject for lyric poetry. They 
have furnished the poet with a set of circumstances, scenes 
and events grander than any in history, whether we look 
at their number, nature, causes or results. Wach province 
bin the revolted districts can furnish tales of lyric value 
more than centuries of past history.. The events that took 
place were sudden, unparalleled, bloody, dastardly, extensive, 
woeful, on the one side; and on the other, glorious in the 
way in which they were met, changed and turned; swift 
in the vengeance that was taken on the vile; manful in 
the mercy that was extended to the erring; pitiful—most 
pitiful—in the suffering that was endured; heroic in the spirit 
of such endurance; mighty in the sphere of operations to re- 
cover the ground that had been lost; and national in the 
sympathy, the effort, the final triumph. Each man was a 
hero, each woman a man, every babe was a martyr, and 

“> -Thermopylæ and Piedmont were eclipsed. While over all 
Jehovah presided; He arose, He scattered His enemies, they 
melted from before His face, These events succeeded an 
uninterrupted career of conquest and civilisation in its 
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wake. They came upon an empire that in a century had, 
from a little Island, and by the power of a handful of a strange 
race, beat every other out of India, and subdued its ten 
millions of Mussulman conquerors, its hundred and seventy 
millions of Hindoo inhabitants; that had given the Bible, and 
education, and security of life and property to all who would 
have them. And it resulted in the events of the first of Sep- 
tember and November, in rousing its conquerors to look anew 
to the empire that God had placed in their hands as His 
stewards, and in laying the foundation of institutions and princi- 
ples and laws that will eventuate in the fulfilment of old pro- 
phecies and dreams; of visions of idols utterly abolished, and 
of the glory of rae Lorp filling the whole earth. 

In what history or in what page can a poet find such a pro- 
gramme as that? And yet, with the exception of Miss Leslie’s 
small volume, it has as yet called forth no poetry worthy of 
the name. In former numbers of thig Review we have noticed 
a small trifle by D. M. entitled “ Scenes from the late Indian 
Mutinies," and a small volume of so-called sonnets on the In- 
dian rebellion, * Ex Oriente”; but there, with the exception of 
single stray pieces by such poets as Martin F. Tupper, and 
grand ballads in ‘Punch’ and weekly Journals, the list ends, 
Iingland's heart was stirred to its depths, and is the only poctic 
result to be such unworthy productions as these, or prize~poems 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and our large public schools? Are 
the great not to arise, and immortalise themselves—for they 
cannot make their subject more immortal—by painting the 
India of the past two years? It may be that sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed to allow of this, of the events being fully un- 
derstood, entering into the poetic soul, coming forth in their 


divine dress, being printed and published. We are content ig 


to believe that it is so; we shall look for the result. But 
we fear that the haze of ignorance about India, the mist 
that encircles it in the eyes of those who have never visited it, 
the impossibility of, like Moore, entering fully into all its 
peculiarities and spirit, will fetter poetic genius when it at- 
tempts to work, and make its results, as when Tennyson wrote 
in his official capacity of Poet Laureate on the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, unworthy of the theme and the writer. 
Meanwhile Mary Leslie must head the list, and Wear the ho- 
nours, till another star arise before which she may have to 
pale her brightness. 

Her work belongs to the first of the two classes of the lyric 
mentioned above—the egoistic. That is, she relates in her own 
person the story, and paints the feelings that she herself experi- 
enced, as she heard of, or in imagination gazed upon, the scenes 
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and events described. She does not speak through another, 
identifying herself with the actors dramatically, but where she 
has to introduce them in their own persons, she does so des- 
criptively, and then her own lyric comment follows. There are 
pieces belonging distinctly to the second or imitative class, but 
they are few, and add to the poetic and historic value of the little 
W work. The worst thing about itis its name. It is thoroughly 
unpoetical, though it may truly describe the contents of the 
volume ; it is purely sentimental and unworthy of a healthy poe- 
tess. As we see that the manuscript was sent to London for 
publication, we must ascribe the namby-pamby title to the home 
editor, and not to the poetess herself. ** Sorrows,” may pass, 
but * Aspirations’—it is youthful, young-mannish, unworthy 
of the book; and we are sure, if Miss Leslie had had con- 
fidence in her own maiden instincts and good taste, she would 
have hit upon a better. The poet must lead, not follow, must 
destroy by healthy song, the unreal cant of the day, and 
not, as in the excelsior-like word. ‘aspirations,’ stamp 1t with 
approval, All the poems are thoroughly Indian, and na- 
turally divide themselves into two parts; first the ‘ Sor- 
rows and Aspirations,’ which have exclusive reference to the 
rebellion, and then the Legends, which are versified tales or ex- 
panded and poetized incidents taken from the history of 
India previous to the British conquest. While somewhat lyric, 
they are perhaps too descriptive and narrative to be looked upon 
as really so. As the volume itself. is small, we shall be sparing 
in our extracts, though both the subject and treatment are 
tempting. ° 
The ‘ Sorrows’ open the scene, and the first bead on the 
string of tearful pearls is one more lustrous than the rest. The 
pring of 1857 is described, as she— 
^» * Came her delicate spray-wreaths to fling, 
In lavishment most careless everywhere : : 
The peach-tree's bunches, dark, and brown, and bare 
Grew flushed, and mango-blossoms clustering 
. Around their spikes in many a magic ring, 
Scented with fragrancy the balmy air." 
The idea is poetical. The contrast between the joyous 
advent of young spring and the sympathetic life of man, with— 
dud ®......... “The cloud of doom 
Which burst ere the red fruit above us hung.” 
This fitly introduces “ the Commencement of the Sorrow,” 
in which are epitomised the first burst of our enemies’ fury, 
the first massacres of our dear ones, while she prays— 


“ Pity us O our God, if unsubdued, 
The demon spirit of revenge arise ?" 
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Then come Delhi and * the Glorious Nine." Her prophetic 
curse on the former seems to us one of the best of her pieces, 
her own, natural and unborrowed, yet sufficiently steeped in 
the spirit of the old Jewish prophets to give it the true ring— 


Drm. 


“ Rass her unto the ground,— palace and tower, 
White marble mosque and gorgeous sepulehre,— 
And let the silence of the massacre 
Evermore as a cloud upon her lower, 

So that the traveller in some future hour 

May say, * Here are the whereabouts of her, 
Once India’s Empress, whose high name could stir 
A thousand memories with enchantress power. 

She lies a desolation, for she filled 

Her houses with our slain, and took ‘delight 

In women’s tortured wailings, till Death stilled 
(More pitiful than she,) the heart's affright. 

Alas! from yonder sky the blood thus spilled 
Seems even now reflected red arf bright ! " 


Then follow ** Major Skene and his Wife,” ** Shahjehanpore,” 
* Sir H. M. Lawrence,” and “ Cawnpore." 


CAN NPORE. 


“ Tuer ranged themselves to die, hand clasping hand,— 
That mournful brotherhood in death and woe,— 
While one with saddened voice, yet calm and slow, 
Read holy words about yon better land, 

Upon whose ever-blushing summer strand 

. Comes never shadow of a fiendish foe, 

. Nor hellish treachery like to that below 
Is with malignant hatred coldly planned, — 
Then prayed. O Crucified, didst Thou not stoop 
Down from above with Thy deep sympathy, 
Soothing the suffering, bleeding, huddled group, 
While the fierce vollies poured in hurriedly, 
And with uplifted swords the yelling troop 

, Rushed to complete their deed of perfidy ?" 


“ Bur all is over ;—the fierce agony 
Of men who could not their beloveds save 
From unheard tortures, and a common grave 
Heaped high with quivering, crushed humanity,— 
The frantic woe of women forced to see 
Their tiny infants, unto whom they clave 
With love which could all fear and torment brag, 
Dashed down upon the sround unpityingly : 
And nought remains but the wet, bloody floor, 
And little rings of soft, white baby-hair 
Mingled with long, dark tresses, dimmed with gore, 
In hopeless tangles scattered here and there, f 
And God's own blessed Book of holy lore, 
Sole comforter amid that deep despair.” 


ley’s style and furor. We turn however with greatest pleasure 
to her “ Lord Dalhonsie.” It may be too highly strained, it may 
be somewhat extravagant, but he is gone from among us, and 
what a contrast now! With a grander power than ever Gover- 
nor General exercised since Wellesley, he guided our empire 
to glory, he diffused the triumphs of peace and civilisation, 
he cleared new ground on which the Christian missionary might 
plant his foot, and by his policy he so prevented anarchy, put 
an end to long years of misrule, and narrowed the sphere 
from which mutiny and rebellion could draw their support, 
that the dark cloud which was impending burst in gentler 
bis and passed sooner away, .than otherwise it would have 
one :-— . l 


| Her “ Invocation” is noble, though slightly imitative of Kings- 


—- 
~ 


Lorp DALHOUSIE. 


* CowE back to us: éhe tiger, which we deemed 
So tame, has broken loose, missing thy hand, 
Most firm, yet gentle ; and this glorious land 
Is full of his foul slaughters. O it seemed 
As if with prophet-hearts we truly dreamed, 
What time the March eve-wind thy forehead fanned, 
And on the dark ship, and the watching baad, 
And thee embarking, sunset radiance gleamed, 
And we said, tearfully,“ Ah ! Ichabod 
Shall this day evermore be named ; for, lo! 
The Glory is departing! We have trod 
Hitherto in the light, and warmth, and glow; "s 
The chills are now around us. Thou, O God, 
The depth of coming gight alone dost know !”” 





Thou comest not; thou canst not; God has said :— 
i “ Thou shalt not do, but only bear my will !” 

Pa And thou art silent, calm, and very still ; 
O Hero-heart, though voices of the dead 
Float evermore in circles round thy head, 
With touching cadences which through thee thrill, 
And longings sharp and wild thy spirit fill 
To guide the furbished sword of vengeance red. 
Alas ! we suffer,_we who never wrought 
For India’s welfare, nor gave up for her 
Health, comfort, rest, the untold wealth of thought, 
Our best beloved to the sepulchre ; 
Whist thou—our eyes grow dim—our souls’ prayer fraught, — 
* Be with him night and day, sweet Comforter !" 


«The Martyr of Allahabad,” * The Band of Heroes,” “ The 

7^ Dath of the Seventy-Eighth," “ Sir Colin Campbell,” * Luck- 

now,” With its many heroes and heroines; Neill and Havelock, 

. the Falland the Army of Delbi follow. We would mention 
* 1857,” with ** Delhi,” as the best in the volume— 


Dec., 1858, roy 
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* Depart; depart! We ever bid farewell 

To our old years with a quick, sudden pain 
Around our hearts, as if we would again 

Recall the past by working of a spell ; 

But thou art different, and we would compel 
Thee from our homes, if power were to constrain 
Thy speedy parting. Wane, O quickly wane, 
Sad moon, and let us hear the signal bell. 

Old year, wrap thy blood-stained robes around, 
And take thy staff within thy trembling palm, 
And leave us: wait thou not for blessing-sound, 
For lingering clasp of hand, soothing as balm: 
We, standing in a silentness profound, 

Shall watch thy going, still, relieved, and calm.” 


The last piece is full of * Aspirations,’ and so the lyric recol- 
lections of the rebellion come to a close, | 

Of the * Legends’ we would point to the * Queen of Ganore’ 
as the best. The ‘Prelude’ to them has some fine passages ; 
but as in most of Miss Leslie’s long pteces, is not well sustained 
throughout. In it she answers the question—* What is this 
India like ? 





* A tranced Queen, 
Who, through long silent days, and months, and years, 
Has lain and slept a death-like awful sleep ; 
Within her eyes the image of the fires 
Which reddened all her heart-town’s azure heaven 
Reflected in their terrible, wild glare. 
She is not dead, but stricken in her limbs, 
Ay, and her very heart. We stoop low down, 
Each whispering some olden, thrilling tale 
Of ancient days. Her pulses dowly beat, 
And there seems now a warmth about her heart 
Come newly. I would also stoop me down . 
With one or two fair memories, and would make 
Her eyelids quiver, and grow moist with tears 
Upon their lashes. If she would but weep, 
And strive to rise up, strength would come from heaven ! 


We Britons watch beside her, standing girt 

As strangers by her streams and in her vales, 
And thinking ever of our Island Home: 

(Would God we lived thus in this glorious world, 
And thought thus ever of yon heavenly shore!) 
And our great land has given her noblest sons, 
Her best and richest lives, to help the need ° 
Of India fallen from her throne of pride. | 
They come before me now ; I veil my eyes, 

Not daring to look up, as they pass by 

To sound of music fitting their strong lives. 


| 


Pass on, and leave me, ye majestic ones, 
Proconsuls, warriors, guardians of our shores : 
I cannot speak in presence of your looks ! 


i 
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Yas not a legend glidéd slowly down 
The stream of time, as rose upon a wave 
Of some bright fountain hidden among woods, 
Whose waters have the power to render youth 
Unto the aged, strength unto the weak ? 
Methinks that India has found out that fount, 
z And put her feeble, trembling, large-veined foot 
Within the waters ; on the other side 
Wait longingly the nations of the sun: 
She will pass through, and when her soft feet tread 
The last white water-lily, she will rise 
A Queen with all a Queen’s great majesty, 
A Matron fair with all the bloom of youth. 


Ah me! the harp is large, and I am weak ; 
I cannot hold it; all that I can do 

Ts but to let my fingers on the strings 

Fall tremblingly, and call forth feeble sounds, 

Such as young children do, who, in their play, 

Suddenly strike some instrument’s white keys, 

And call forth heart-felt sweetness, or, perchance, 

Harsh discords grating on the aching ear. 


O India! India! India! thou shalt rise 

Magnificent in glory ; on thy brow 

Shall blaze again the jewelled diadem ; 

Above thee wave the peacock's regal plumes ; 

Thy hand shall grasp the sceptre rough with pearls ; 
And thou shalt robe thee as the maiden does, 

To whom the gum-encrusted cocoa-nut 

Has come a token from some mighty Prince. 

There shall be joy then in thy villages, 

Gladness within thy cities ; mountain-top 

Shall shout to mountasn-top, and mountain streams 
More joyously shall murmur ; peepul trees 

Shall never more see idols at their roots ; 

Vishnu and Shiva, Juggernauth and She, 

The many-handed, bloody-tongued, shall all 

Be aye forgotten ; and adown the hills 

The sculptured feet of Parasnauth shall roll, 

And lie in broken fragments at their base !” zi 


We cannot agree with an English critic of this volume, in 
condemning the poems as bearing * the impress of sentiments 
suddenly inspired by exaggerated narratives rashly believed," 
as in memory of apocryphal incidents.” Even were this true, 
the poct, like the logician, must be judged of, not by the correct- 
ness of his data, or historic truth of his materials, but by the 
conclusions drawn, the fidelity of the expression or the result 
» to thes ematerials, and the rules that are peculiar to poetry. 
Moreover even d every incident and fact were really apo- 
cryphal, we mustlilemember that at the time when these poems 
were written the"€vents they celebrate were believed in Eng- 
land as well as in India to be true, and were more spoken 


\ 
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of there than here. Even in this ease these poems have 
their absolute value, as coming under the second or imita- 
tive class of the lyric, and their present value as being 
the expression of emotions that were then experienced uni- 

" versally by English and Anglo-Indians in common. But 
we deny that the facts are apocryphal, the narratives X=" gy 
ageerated. The critic contradicts his own pertness, when 
he adds that Miss Leslie mourns in bitterness of spirit, “as 
well she may, soften down the story as we will.” He here allows 
that she is justified in her strongest expressions, and there 
is not one that a modest, quiet, clinging maiden might not 
utter, there is not one that is masculine, unchristian, unjust. 
But what are the apocryphal incidents. There are but two 
we can select, which in even the slightest degree can bear 
that term to be applied to them. “ Mary Wheeler" and 
* The Oath of the Seventy-Eighth." With regard to the last 
we frankly allow it is apocryphal inethe fullest sense of the 
word. The strict discipline enforced by Havelock, when on his 
famous march, rendered it impossible that any regiment or large 
body of soldiers could visit the Well, and we know that 1t was 
not visited at that time, nor did that regiment ever really utter 
such an oath in the circumstances described. But the first — 
the deed of Miss Wheeler—has just that kind of evidence in 
its favour that the case admits of. As the armies that followed 
Neill and Havelock approached Cawnpore, they heard the 
tale as it is now told; they found it currently reported when 
in Cawnpore; it was universally talked about and believed by 
the natives on the spot, most of *vhom, having fled on the 
approach of our force after the massacre, returned, when they 
saw that the perfect discipline of our men rendered it at once 
safe and profitable to do so. The deed in itself, in its circum- 
stances, in its nature, has all probability in its favour, and there 
is universal native report and tradition; more it does not 
allow of. 

But we would entreat our brethren in England, who have so 
prayed and fought and sympathised with us in our death- 
struggles, to suspend their decision on the question of * apocry~ 
phal incidents.’ The whole truth is not yet sifted, and will not 
be till men, now on the scene of action, have gonegto England, 
and the literary tide set in motion by the rebellion has subsided. | 
Then the truth will be found, and found, we believe, in 
the middle. In the first moments of sorrow, in the first 
paroxysms of indignation, in the first uprisjg of the instincts 
for revenge, there may have been, there Wis, exaggeration. 

But if Punch and Martin Tupper may bf taken as the re- 
presentatives of the mass of the English at home, there was far 
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d, if so, it strikes at the root of all attempts to 
e legendary into the real. 
y try to reduce the legend into authentic narrative, 
the marvellous parts and retaining the outline of 
and no doubt the residue 1s sufficiently plausible, 
re were any evidence for it; we should unhesitatingly 
Dut of evidence of the very lowest kind, there 1s 
none; we have simply the unauthorised conjecture 
living in a totally different state of society, who is 
unable to roll back the human mind, whose progress 
1im onward to such a different latitude, and he can- 
himself into the position of the old bard and his 
whom these legends were living and real. Three 
ws of thoughts that “widen with the process of 
ave placed an impassable barrier between their 
and we deny „the right of jurisdiction, when he 
pring the ancient poerns to his bar, to decide what 
and whatis true. The very marvels, which he 
ave been the life-blood of the story to its ancient 
hus the story of Romulus and Remus being 
she-wolf can be easily reduced to probability ; 
wife, named Lupa, might have found the exposed 
brought them up as her own; but in this pro- 
ve lost the point of the legend, the very thing 
it vibrate in the national heart. It was no such 
cident as this, that the audience cared to hear; the 
ne home to them with something of a moral meaning, 
"told them the soarce of their own Roman strength, 
t their mythical ancestor was not suckled of woman, but 
irak ferocity with the milk of a she-wolf.* It expressed in 
pictured language a general feeling which had hitherto never 
found a voice; and in those days the only evidence demanded 
was that the story should strike the key note in the hearer’s 
soul, i 

We are out of tune with those old times, our modern sym- 
pathies are entirely different, and hence we cannot be judges 
of their tastes, or decide where they would demand reality, 
and where they would be contented with fiction. We have 
seen the story of the Ramayana thus reduced to a plausible 
narrative, and the life of Ráma and lus conquests in Southern 
India compared in detail with those of Alexander; but the 
ingenious author had overlooked in his parallel, that for the 
latter we havé contemporary evidence of the strongest kind, 
while the former rested simply on his own hypothesis that 


* Cf. the Saxon legend of their ancestor being hewn from the Harz Mountains, 
SEPT., 1858, W 
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these parts of the Rámáyana were true. The li 
is reduced in this way to a consistent and plausible 
but it rests on as little evidence as * Waverley’ 
Mannering.’ In our restless longing to up-lift the 
is drawn so tightly over the dawn of history, we bi 
hand to a willing self-deception, when we im 
shadows to be substance. We can see that there 
flitting behind the veil, there was a world of human 
legendary times; but until the veil be raised, an 
“a stepping place for investigation which deals 
fact," our wisest course is to rest contented: with our 
and confine ourselves to those notices of these time; 
really within our reach. » 
Nor are we wholly left to conjecture on this ! 
can prove that a modern reader is no judge of 
in the compositions of an age so dissimilar to his o 
poems are in our hands, which have risen in later 
which have treated in a legendary manfier cycles 
that from other sources belong to authentic hist 
are the Niebelungen Lied, the Shahnamah, an 
poems on Charlemagne; Each of these relat 
events, in each we find real characters amidst th 
by the aid of other testimony we can disentan 
smothered fact. But we should never have known 
truth lay, had we been left to the poems alone ; it: 
extraneous testimony, which sets us on the right 
keeps us true to the scent. Thus the Niebelungen 
once. referred to a later Teutonic history; Dietrich vo 
Theodore tle great, we have a real Attila and Gunthe 
Siegfrid and Brynhild have been found in Siegbert, the kiW9 
Austrasia, and the famous Brunehault of Merovingian story. 
The whole poem is thrown into a Christian atmosphere, and 
we move in the well-known plains of Burgundy, and 1t is easy, 
where so much seems real, to cheat ourselves into the belief 
that it is no fable, but fact. We might build a plausible con- 
jectural history, a life of Siegfrid'or Etzel; and had we 
no other materials, it might have passed unchallenged. But 
further researches have tracked the heroes of the Niebelungen 
far back into the mythology of the Edda; ** Sigurd, Brynhild, 
Gudrun, and Atle are mythical characters, celebrated as well by 


the Scandinavian scalds as by the German epic poets,"* and 


the closer itis scrutinised, the less. historical the legend ap- 
pears, until it all-dislimns like à dream. Similarly the stories 
of Rustem which fill the Shahnamah, have probably no found- 


* Grote. 
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inore fury and vengeance there than in India. What writes 
the former ?— 


* Who pulls about merey ? The agonised wail 

Of babies hewn piecemeal yet sickens the air, 

And echoes still shudder that caught on the gale 
^w The mother's, the maiden’s, wild scream of despair.” 


PE 


Our swords come for slaughter, they come in the name 

: Of justice: and sternly their work shall be done; 
And a world now indignant beholds with acclaim, 
That becatoinb, slain in the face of the sun.” 


And the latter, whose popularity, whatever else we may say 
of it, is a most astounding fact— 


* And, England, now avenge their wrongs by vengeance deep and dire, 
Cut out this canker with the sword, and burn it out with fire ; 
Destroy those traitor legions, hang every Pariah-hound, 

And hunt them down to death, in all the hills and cities round " 





But overlook not the truth—the all too horrible truth at the 
bottom—truth in its naked simplicity often more terrible than 
exaggeration could make it. Such narratives as those of the 
sieges of Lucknow and -Delhi, and especially those of Mr. 
Edwards and Mrs. Orr, are far more than enough to justify 
expressions exceeding in intensity ten-fold those used by our 
authoress. Let our English brethren remember that we have 
passed through the fire with which they have not even been 
scorched, which they have only scented from afar. The 
billows have gone over us, we have sunk in deep waters where 
there was no standing. We fought the first battles alone, 
~pand alone we gained the victories that ensured and rendered 
possible all subsequent success. Such criticisms, and now in 
the English press they are not few, we must bear patiently. 
Mmm. mistaken section of our own body; the Cal- 
sare to blame. They misled, misrepresented, 
ged a good cause. We now see the 
ce deluded into sympathising credulity and 
and then deceived, Anglo-Saxon-like and 
, the English have rushed to the opposite 
icism that is fanned and fed by such Indian 
ard. The truth will come and will find 
istory. We can afford to wait. 
orrected some of the errors noticed in her 
t there is still a lyric mannerism and imi- 
te youth and ineaperience, and if not soon 
k inferior power. She will better enrich her 
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expression, and, if models she wants, elevate and idcalise her 
conception, by going to. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Mas- 
singer and Milton, than by dwelling in the enchanted region of 
the poetry of this century. Keats and Coleridge, Tennyson 
and Mrs. Browning will lead astray, will tempt into the insane 
and false-prophet school of the intense and unnatural spasmo- ë 
dists. The worthies we have mentioned, and we would add to 
them the courtly elegant Surrey, will only benefit, and lead her 
to nature and self, to simplicity and truth. Nor should prose 
be neglected. The nerve and power that it possesses, as well 
as its strictness and accuracy, will prevent the young lyric poet 
from mistaking unconsciousness for license. In De Quincey 
more than in any English writer of any age, will be found a 
style that combines the most perfect rhythm with the coldest 
classicality, the sweetest cadences with the most select words, 
the most exquisite music of sound with the strictest adherence 
to the laws of esthetics, all expressing; thoughts, erudition, and 
emotional and fantastic experiences that are unrivalled in any 
literature. In the company of such mighty men, with an 
ever-increasing knowledge of humanity, as seen in all ages in 
the page of history and now around her, and with a growing 
knowledge of self that she may at all times be able to leave 
self behind her, and enter the magic cell of unconsciousness, and 
with the whole sanctified by that Spirit which elevates the p 
esthetic as well as the religious in man, Mary Leslie may yet 
make Anglo-Indian poetry and Anglo-Indians more appreci- 
ated than they are, aud be the means of soothing some sorrower, 
enlightening some doubter, helping on some weary sister or 
brother, and adding her pearl, small and dimmed though it 
may be, to the string that poesy has hung around our Eng- 
lish literature. a 
«The Moslem and the Hindu” is partly a narrative, partly 
a descriptive Poem, somewhat ambitious in its executio 
though simple and unpretending in its structure 
action is divided between India and England 
scene is shifted from the one to the other. 
latter with its calm domestic joy, its fond 
sequent bitter trial and sorrow, to the forme 
hellish cruelty, its acts of deadly hate and tr 
and anon its scenes of glorious triumph and 
The scene opens with England. Agatha, £ 
is fighting God’s and his country's battles 1 
daughter is also there, is asleep, and by 
daughter Amy watches,—one who has not ¢ 
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ther and sister, but also her lover, to the good cause in India. 
In a dream Agatha fancies she sees her Indian daughter— 
* * —* *  ''Palid and wan 
Iler hair dishevelled, flying from the grasp 
Of rapine and foul murder, but alas ! 
In vain—the fatal stroke fell heavily. 
Oh! that dire shriek, the mingling of despair, 
* And agony, and woe intense, which struck 
The heart's remotest cord, and sent a thrill 
Of anguish to its very inmost shrine, 
Making it sick with sickness nigh to death : 
Thank God it was but a distorted dream p? : 
This suffices to introduce the story, simple as it is. The ac- 
tion does not yet however begin, for with an ambitious aiming 
after the epos, the author sketches the position and history of 
India from the earliest ages, through Rama, the Curu-Pandu 
war, the Rajput line, the Mussulman invasions, and finally the 
English conquest. This he puts in such a way as to shew that 
the primary cause of the rebellion was the hate of the Moslem 
Pio their conquerors, and the lust of rule which had been check- 
ed and baffled by them— 
“ Though captive and subdued, the silent thought 
Brooded as upon wrong ; that old desire 
Of universal rule his spirit stirred, 
And fanned the smouldering embers into flame, 
A flame which burst in dreadful fury forth 
Consuming in its madness ; breaking through 
All known restraint and rule, forgetting both 
Duty and faith, uniting into one, ` 
To stimulate it in the mad career, 
Ambition, passion, anger, and revenge : 
Then leaving desolation in its track, 
And horrors over which the heart grows sick.” 
The third part of the poem introduces us to a Brahmin who, 
~gpas he walks in meditation through a forest, and remembers how 
glorious his nation once was, and his own priestly order how 
powerful, is accosted by a Mussulman, and together they talk 
over the plans that had been formed to rouse the land against 
the hated English. The following is a favourable specimen of 
the poetry of the work before us. It isalmost an imitation of 
that glorious passage in the“ Lady of the Lake” that so stirs 
the heart of its boy-reader, when Scott describes, as none but 
he or Macaulay could, the despatch of the cross of fire by Ro- 
derick to roifse his clan— 


* Benledi saw the cross of fire 
It glanced like lightning up Strath-ire 
O'er hill and dale the summons flew," &c. 


> Canto Hu I. 


In this too,—the union of the Mussulman and the Brahmin, 
and the agreement to lay aside ill-feelings engendered by-race 
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and hostile creeds—we sec the reason of the title of the pocm, 
the Moslem and the Hindoo— 


st, 


i id S = i “Ere now 
The secret has been told—the country through, 
Has heard the sacred message, it is kuown 
From Indus unto Brahmapootra’s wave 
Since last we met, the mystie cake has «ped. - 
And cursed be he of Hindoo race who sees, + 
But answers not, the summons. May the Gods 
Reject him as unworthy of his name, 
His country, and his race! may he become 
A wanderer upon earth! From Delhi's home, 
North, east, west, south, with rapid foot, 'twas borne 
By many a way, and many an ancient stream 
'To town and village ; aud the sacred fanes, 
Of temples and the citadels of kings, 
Revealing the command—the daring deed, 
And then the place of meeting. Soon our swords, 
Shall drink the life-blood of our enemies." 


aan 


The beginning of the rebellion is described, the rising at 
Meerut, the entry of the mutineers info Delhi, the sympathy o 
the populace, the slaughter of the English, the weakness, vacil- 
lation and: cruelty of the old king, before whom the Mussulman 
and the Brahmin of the forest once more appear. But Britain 
is roused. Anson is on the march, Barnard is before the walls, 
and while he invests the city, the scene changes to Old England. | 
The Indian mail is in,and Agatha learns that her son and daughter | 

are among the slain. As yet Amy’s lover, Henry, is safe, and 
her heart is filled with joy that “ valiantly he treads the steep 
path of fame,” and she prays, as only English women then 
could pray, that he might still ke protected. Agatha dies. 
Meanwhile bloody work goes on at Delhi, but at last it is ours, 
and in the account of its capture, the writer recounts the names 
and deeds of the heroes ofthe Cashmere gate, and of Nicholson. a... 
But amid the triumph and joy of England, when the news were 
borne to her shores, there was many an aching heart, many a 
pallid cheek, many a crushed spirit. Henry had perished ** cou- 
rageous, noble, foremost in the fight." Mother, sister, brother 
gone, this filled the cup of sorrow te the full, but Amy learned 
to take it froma Father's hand, and the poem concludes with the 
view that faith gave to her eyes; as it— | 
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| 
( 
* Applied the key ; it opened and she saw š i 

The loved and lost from earth rejoicing there, 

Safe in the presence of the King of kings. i 

The distance seemed to lessen, and her heart 

Was drawn towards them, it was but a step | 

Across the valley of the shade of death, : ro 

The resurrection morn broke vividly, 

And the regretted and the lost came back, 

Wearing their robes eternal, and the crowns 

Of victory ; and on each forehead stamped 
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The new name written by the living God. 
Which none knew but themselves, and in their hands, 
The sceptres of the just. Redeemed from death 
And risen from corruption, the vile dust, 
Changed to a glorious body like the Lord's, 
Stood in imperishable life ; the glow 
Of conscious immortality was there, 
L| - And on the cheek health’s everlasting bloom.” 


Frankly, we cannot criticise this work as a poem ; to apply to- 


it the hardandinexorable canons of criticism is impossible. Were 

: we thus to weigh it in the balances, we would certainly find it 
- wanting in conception, unity, and rhythm, we would call ita 
third-rate poem. But we are content to feel that the author's 
heart iggright, and that he has striven to embody in simple 
Janguage those emotions that swelled England’s heart when she 
heard of treachery, rebellion, and inhuman butchery and dis- 
honour, and that triumph and calm satisfaction with which she 
learned that the Lord's saints had been avenged, and the 
Lord's cause upheld. He has a few episodes of a more am- 
bitious character on. Night and Time, and the other stock sub- 
jects of the ‘intense’ school, but where he confines himself to 
narrative and description he is always pleasing if not beauti- 









ful, truthful if not highly poetical. The two great poetical: 


sides of the rebellion—the stern justice that the law of God 
and man demands on the one side, and the bursting sorrow and 
woe that our nation has felt, on the other, will never be 
worthily embodied and rendered for ever immortal, till one 
arises with the pen of him who, while he with exquisite 
gentleness and grace painte our first parents in the Garden, 
yet wrote that ode which, of all human compositions, the most 
nearly approaches the “ Arise O God, let Thine enemies be 
scattered” of David— 
* Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 
Even them who kept thy truth so puxe of old, 


When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
‘Forget not: in thy book record their groans.” 


— n — —— 


Drc, 1858. ZZ 
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$68 THE CHINESE COLONY IN CALCUTTA. . 


of 


Art, IV.—1. The Chinese and their Rebellions viewed tn connec- 
tion with their National Philosophy, Ethics, Legislation, 
and Administration ; towhichis added an Essay on Civili- 
zation and its present state in the East and West. By 


Tuomas TAvLoR Mzspows, Chinese Interpreter in Pe 
H. M.’s Civil Service. London, Smith, Elder and | 
Co. 18356. | 


2. The New Calcutta Directory for the Town of Calcutta, y 
Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Punjab, Arracan, 
Assam, Pegu, Tenasserim, &c., &c., &c., for 1858. : 
Compiled by A. G. Roussac. Calcutta, Miligry Or- 
phan Press. 1858. 







ONFUCIUS was sparing of his words, neither did Mencius 
say much, “ What I have seen,” said the sage, “ I speak of, © 
* what I have not, how can I relate.” * Writing you write for 
the instruction of your friends, to your friends,” says the Classic ; 
* jt is well to tell the truth :” and now may our pencil flow har- 
moniously. 

Among the communities which constitute the patchwork 
called Calcutta, there is a little one colored whity-brown, which, | 
utterly distinct from all the others, different in speech, in lan- 
guage, color, dress, character, and institutions, has almost escaped 
observation, dependent as the most important of them are upon 
it; for, thinking that its opinions are as good if not better | 
than those offered in exchange, i, has refused to sacrifice its | 
prejudices to those of others, and, being too weak to excite 
antagonism, it has met with indifference, the natural and appro- 
priate punishment, or as it considers it, reward, of its non-assi- -` 
milating disposition. | 

Tzülu said, “ I desire not to oppose others, only if they get 
in my way” so with our dear colonists; they oppose not, only 
those who get in their way. But these somehow or other they 
crush or expel quietly. Silently advancing they have driven all 
competitors out of the field; and now as shoe-makers, ship- i 
carpenters and hogslard-manufacturers, they reien unrivalled. 
Although but 500 strong they have the greatest European 
powers at their feet; England through its lady” representa- 
tives in Calcutta; France through its grease-loving colonists 
in Bourbon, for “those Felench men they eaty too muchy 
grease; and sposy Englishlady no got shoe, how can go to car- 
riage maky ride.” But though they wield this tremendous pow- 
er, andare not altogether ignorant of it, we may repose quiet- 
ly and fear nothing, unless indeed some energetic magistrate 
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puts down their opium and gambling houses; for they are a 
peace-loving people only desirous to make a little profit. 
Properly speaking, they are two distinct colonies, belonging 
to distinct races, carrying on distinct trades, and speaking dif- 
ferent languages; but community of interests, the manufac- 
ture of hogslard, opium-smoking, and Hindustani have almost 


+ merged them into one; and constant intermarriage threatens 


^ 


P. 
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to annihilate the difference between the shoe-makers and 


ship-carpenters, notwithstanding the still existing obstacles 
to such complete union in the great disparity of wealth of 
the two communities. 

Asto their origin there are doubts, for although the 
authenticity of Chinese history, extending back thousands 
of years before the creation, is undoubted, our colonists, 
it must be confessed, are not literary men, and though 
their question, “who is there that has no ancestors,” is 
unanswerable, still being a doubter, you may doubt their 
gencalogies. Abouta hundred years ago, say they, the governor 
of Canton wanting some money, came down on one of the Hong 
merchants for a sum much larger than hefelt inclined to pay, and so, 
knowing that his only choice, if he remained there, lay between 
payment of the sum or the loss of his head, he found on re- 
ference to his almanack that it was a fortunate day for com- 
mencing a voyage, and accordingly bought a ship, ballasted it 
with his dollars, freighted it with his family, and started for 
India, where, and observe the minuteness of the legend, after 
having been sea-sick all the way, he arrived safely, and esta- 
blished a factory, the siteeof which, for the factory no longer 
exists, is to this day known as the place where the China 
mandarin once lived; thence sprung the colony. 


-779 Such is the fable, but though it is authenticated by 


- 


a stone the characters on which are quite illegible, but which 
from its appearance should be 10,000 years old at least, 
and although, as disbehevers are indignantly "asked, **if 
not so, how can say," yet, as the said Canton mandarin's 
descendants are not Cantonese at all, the more probable 
solution of their origin seems to be, that a boy from near 
Amoy coming hither with his master, was either left behind, or 
left his magter, wishing to do a little ** pidgeon,” and so setting 
"up as a shoe-maker prospered, and sent for his family from 
China. Or perhaps the ship-carpenters may be older, some one 
having been left behind drunk, and finding this a good central 


. spot, having settled down here and prospered, attracted his 


countrymen to him. But be their origin what it may, the fact 
remains that here they are—shoo-makers, opium-sellers, car- 
peuters, cabinet-makers, and hogslard manufacturers, and that 
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the colony exists is certain, though possibly it never had a 
beginning. 

As money-making now-a-days ranks above all things, the 
shoe-makers, literally worshippers of Mammon, deserve first men- 
tion, even did not their numbers entitle them to take prece- 
dence of their more energetic and scarcely less useful rivals. 
Coming from the Hakka districts of Kiaying Chow in the 
province of Canton, they are considered foreigners in their own 
country, though probably the indigenous inhabitants; and nothing 
but.their wealth saves them from the withering contempt of 
the later settlers as men without ancestors, or at least without 
regular authenticated genealogies. But thus protected from 
insult they see their native shopmen, and apprentices stick 
to their lasts, and drink the execrable tea of their father-land 
in peace. 

Living in and about Cossitollah and Durrumtollah, they 
have built a fine temple in one of its lanes, thereby constituting 
themselves a community, for without a josshouse there is no 
community in China. Going down this lane, guided by the 
poles pointing heavenward—poles like our steeples shewing how 
necessary itis to point out to the world the house of God, as else 
perchance few would find it—guided by these poles, you come 
at the bottom of the lane to a stuccoed portico close by a little 
gate; and while this is being opened, you look up, and though 
you can scarce tear away your eyes from the grotesqueries which 
surround it, find the temple is dedicated to Kuanti, whom 
Europeans generally call the god of war. 

By this time the gate is opened, and passing the screen which 
hides the interior from the external world, you find yourself in 
the courtyard of the temple. In one corner you observe Knuanti’s 
horse comfortably stabled, the Chinese, with a just regard for 
propriety, thinking he would find an upstairs-stable inconvenient, 
and therefore putting him down here rather than in his master’s 
chapel. T wó flights of stairs leading to the chapels oceupy the sides 
balancing each other and making every thing look comfortable. 
Facing the door are several rooms appropriated to the attendants 
who have charge of the temple, and here you find a lot of cooks 
sacrificing fowls, sucking-pigs, ducks, and kids, preparatory to 
stewing, on the grosser parts of which the worspippers will 
regale, when Kuanti and his attendant have satisfied themselves 
with the ethereal portions. 

Stopping but for one moment to enquire what dish Kuanti 
peculiarly affects, and strange to say, for you asked but for in- 
formation, being answered by a laugh, you turn to the left, and 
passing the wicket gate, come at the first landing to a pleasant 
little niche in which repose the images of the Lares and Penates 
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of these adventurous wanderers from the land of the hills and 
rivers. Before these you pause, and whether it is the sweet 
scent of the incense or the meaning of the scrolls surrounding 
them, which tell you that their benevolence is universal, and 
g that thou hast but to ask and thy petition shall be granted; 
© . which of these reasons causes you to do so we know not, but 
| you stop and involuntarily sigh, wishing you could feel your 
social deities were with you, and that here you bad a home. 
Passing this cheery yet mournful little niche, your feelings 
experience a rude shock in the lumber that fills up the left- 
hand-chapel, boxes of incense, old lamps, benches, and trans- 
parencies, all in un-Chinese, un-Confucian disorder, Passing 
as quickly as possible through this, scarcely noticing the drum 
which frowns down on you, you hasten into the adjoining 
- middle chapel, and you are standing in the presence of the 
od. But no feelings of solemnity now oppress you, and so far 
fom awing, the grim vesage of the thunderer excites rather 
^ merriment, and though his weapon—a sort of scythe—looks very 
formidable at a distance, you are not deceived a moment; 
English-like you go up and tap it, and so make the interesting 
discovery that 1t 1s wood. 
Nor when you look up, and find from the scrolls hung 
around that Kuantiis the essence of propriety, that his breath 
P is excessively strong, and that he is wonderfully extensive, 
do you feel more inclined to honor and respect him, but hastily 
looking at the pewter incense-pots and dragons, and finding 
them orthodox Chinese articles, your attention is diverted 
from his seal and his swortl placed in frames on either side 
of his altar, and which you have just discovered are as 
great shams as himself, to two pictures of horse races, 
-779hung up in honor of him by some pious but innovating 
Chinaman. “ Races in a Chinese temple,—races in the Hall 
of Zeal and Propriety”! for that is its name. Your involuntary 
exclamation is excusable ; it is really going ahead. But some 
Chinese will have joined you, so restrain unbecoming mirth, 
and with them enter the chapel of the god of wealth, enter the 
only temple set up in this mighty city to the god whom we all 
worship. You deserve your wealth, my copper brothers, both 
for your gragtude in worshipping him whom you believe to 
be its author, and for the observation you display in putting 
that big bell in his temple, for he is very, very, hard of 
hearing. 
. But alas this temple does not speak so well for you as at 
' first appeared, for looking for a difference between the money- 
givine god and his neighbour, you cast your eyes on the ground 
and lo! the cushion before him is nearly worn out, while that 
| before his neighbouris in excellent condition, and sad experi- 
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ence tells us that if every one were grateful, the majority, the 
large majority,of those who have knelt here before you, have been 
petitioners—petitioners who have disregarded the voice of their 
great master, saying, whatever is your condition, rich or poor, 
but be contented. So, disgusted, you turn back, nearly knocking 
over as you do, some little Chinaman who, having learnt to 
do as Confucius bid him, “ repress your every impulse," was 
unprepared for such superfluous energy on your part. 

* Pray excuse me, what may be your honorable surname ?” 

* My insignificant denomination is Cha.” 

“ Meaning a pig,” but this you say in English, 


J 
l 


—ne 


4 


and then entering into conversation you learnt, that your little 


friend was a little doctor,and much information you got from him. 
Formerly, you learnt, there was another doctor who used to 

attend foreigners, who had learned foreign plans of healing, f) 

but he had died, for he could not think of a plan to cure | | 

himself, so then the Chinese here hag no doctor, for of course 

they could not trust English doctors, and native. doctors, | 

did not understand medicine at all, so he came and managed 

to live and make a little profit, and then the little man pro- 

ceeded to tell you that he belonged to the great class of the 


shoe-makers, though he was not a shoe-maker himself, and | 
that the temple belonged to them, and that they had it | 
regularly repaired every year, and elected head-inen to look A 
after it and their other concerns, and finally that it was | 


their Kungso or council-room, in which they met to deliberate 
on any measure necessary for the welfare of the community. 
That this temple was their meeting house, and that here all 
their affairs were settled; here as in a parochial vestry in 
England they decided, should such a lane be paved, anil | 
like their emulators on the other side of the water, in nine casesg- -- 
out of ten decided that it should not; but they also turn it to 
a use of ewhich their English brothers have no conception. 
Here they meet, not to talk about, but talk out, their differences, 
holding as they do, that difference can only be the result either i 
of misconception- or evil disposition, and that thus if it be the 
former, a little conversation on it will lead to speedy settlement, 
if the latter, public opinion will force the one who is in the 
wrong to give way, when once the matter is fully understood. 
It serves too as a sort of Exchange or Town Ial, and they 
drop in here to have a little gossip or transact a little business 
as the case may be, and outwardly listless as the crowd appears, 
it is inwardly as interested, and gets through very nearly, if | 
not quite, as much business and pleasure, as its busy Muropcan 
brothers. 

Round about this temple live our gallant Crispins, and if 
any one have sufficient courage to face ill-smelling lanes, and 
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if he has a valiant disregard of puddles, he may visit John 
Chinaman at home, but he must remember that Confucius said 
nothing about municipal reform, and so forbear to blame the 
Chinese for their neglect in this particular. Uuromantic are 
their houses, for they did not build them themselves, but they 

have made their courtyards look Chinese to a degree. The 

red paper, the little niches, the little pots’ of incense, the 
stunted flowers, and the general dirt and disorder, almost making 
you believe yourself back again in China, did not the sudden 
appearance of the mistress of the house, whose angry tones 
had previously aided in the delusion, undeceive you. 

Poor John Chinaman, why did you leave your dear flowery 
land, without bringing your peach blossoms with you? these 
which the sun of India cherishes are not like those from famed 

~ Soochow; their necks indeed are grubby, but it is not the silk 
grub that they resemble; their hair is long and black, but can 
they dress in the dragon fashion? their cheeks are brown, and 

? they do not at all understand the beauties of vermilion; and 
last, worst, of all, they do not resemble weeping willows, and 
you cannot escape them. | 

* Why for,” said we “ you no bring your wifey,” and the 
mournful ‘how can do,’ still rings in your heart. Unfortunate, 
most unfortunate, are these poor Chinamen, they can’t bring their 

: wives away from China, nor will these follow them thither, 
how then can they feel the calm repose of sweet domestic bliss, 
that exquisite sense, that you are no longer seeking and 
never finding a calm retired bay, where you may rest when 
buffetted beyond endurancé by the cruel blasts of life, that 
you are settled, that you are no longer alone. Poor Chinaman 
we envy you your long-suffering patient spirit, but we pity 

“you, and feel the hard tests’ to which your life here puts it. 
Yet with all this, these however get on very tolerably while 
they last, for, bound together by no legal ties, each party has to 
be cautious in its conduct to the other, and the Chinese wife, 
who knows that misconduct would deprive her of a home; per- 
haps gives her husband less anxiety than she, who knows her 
lord and master must either endure her or the talk and scandal 
of a divorce; and the husband is perhaps more affectionate who 
knows his campanion is bound to him but by love, than he who 
knows she cannot run away. 

At first they used to go through the Chinese ceremony of 

_ burning paper, and one orthodox old gentleman tried to induce 

his bride to be lifted over the constitutional pan of charcoal, 
but by degrees, finding it a bother, they gave it up, and merely 
take the lady into their house to be turned out, if there is 
any incompatibility of temper; or if so fortunate as to escape 
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this, to be deserted when the husband goes back to China. 
The children, if boys, have their httle pates shaved, and are 
many of them sent to Roman Catholic schools, their mothers 
generally belonging to that religion ; but so soon as they have 
mastered a little writing and arithmetic, their fathers withdraw 
them, and if unable to send them to China, make them study | 
Confucius at home; thus even if, as the good fathers say, they do Y- 
become indifferent Christians while at school, they soon lapse 
back into Paganism when their great Mastér’s works are set 
before them. The girls also go to these schools, and like their 
brothers are generally but dull scholars; they stop however 
much longer, being generally kept there until marriageable, 
when they are married off to perpetuate that extraordinary 
race, found in all eastern cities, libellously called Portuguese. 

It seems strange that, importing as they do cooks, priests, 
barbers, and doetors, they have not imported some of the fair 
sex, but whether it is that they fear their lady customers would 
be so outshone by their surpassing beauty, and that they merci- 
fully wish to leave them their faces, or whether there is a hard 
stone to the soft peach, or for whatever other reason, the only ^ 
Chinese women known to have set foot in Calcutta were two poor 
girls from Australia, who came here, to prove the truth of the | 
proverb that the silken mantle often hides the aching heart, and to | 
die. Poor girls, your sins were many, but your pains were great, 4 
and your marble tombs, so far surpassing those around them in | 
the Chinese cemetery, teach us humility and virtue, thinking 
how gladly you would have given, how you must have longed 
to give, all that wealth recorded in that little tablet in the 
temple, for a kind nurse to soothe you as you lay wasting on 
your death-beds. 

Indeed like all grave-yards, the three Chinese cemeteries™ 
might offer the moralist hours of amusement. There is the 
modest altar raised to the presiding genius of the place; there 
the towering structure recording the name of those benevolent and | 
pious men who bought the ground, and raised the altar, only to i 
be surpassed by that, whereon are inscribed the names of those 
who lately repaired it, while before you is avenue on avenue 
of horse-shoe-like graves, and the dust of many copper-colored 
brothers. Walking down them you discover that sach a colony 
of scholars never existed, and not content, like Horace, with 
fame more durable than brass, the memory of their talents, one 
and all, will be remembered for ten thousand years (at least if pa 
their pious sons and grandsons are to be believed) that they 
were all of phoeenix-like ability; while their powers of composi- 
tion were as those of the tortoise. Fearfully untranslateable are 
the titles with which their sons have honored them, and which 
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they are supposed to bear at the court of Hades; but you are 
surprised by seeing many female tombs, as a Chinaman would 
say, and knowing that those two marble pedestals cover the 
only two Chinese women who ever came here, you begin to 
doubt your information, but looking again you find they record 
|. the death of Too-li-ya, or Ma-li-ya, who poor creatures living 
7? and being, as they thought, good Catholics, have been borne hi- 
ther to rest in unconsecrated earth beside their pagan kinsmen. 
Utterly ignoring and contemning the theory, that ghosts do 
not like horse-shoes, all their tombs are built in this the Chinese 
orthodox form, with the exception of a few built in European 
fashion by those who threaten to be the forefathers of a new offen- 
sive race—young China, and though, because land costs money 
here, the poor ghosts are not allowed so much space to wander 
about in as in China, their dwellings are carefully swept out, 
and plastered up, with the exception of those unfortunates who 
have left no posterity, and who, if they have any feeling, must 
be eaten up by envious jealousy in their cracked, ruined 
mossy sepulchres; for Chinamen, and why not Chinese ghosts, 
, though they admire the picturesque, admire it but in its proper 
“place, and though a pretty error looks well in their garden, it 
‘Is most improper in their dwelling. Propriety before all things, 
cried the sage; itis the scandal, not the fact, that is to be 
f avoided, said his humble imitator. It matters little what this 
marble slab may cover, so that the four walls supporting it 
are firm. | 
But the historian may gather facts here. What are, these 
tombs which seem as if, lons neglected, they had lately been 
repaired ? .'They are the ‘memorial of those unhappy feuds which 
once existed among our peace-loving celestials; these tombs 
ere built in the early days of our rising colony, when yet too 
few to quarrel, they had but one temple, one last resting-place ; 
these record how, as their numbers increased, the haughty car- 
penters, failing to subdue their wealthier and more numerous 
competitors, determined that they would no longer submit to the 
strap leather of the sons of Crispin, and foundmg for them- 
selves another cemetery, found themselves entirely excluded 
from their old one. Oh steady carpenters, what fasts were then 
your lot, unless indeed armed with the shadows of those wives 
you bore with when livmg, you seized forcibly the offerings 
intended for your oppressors. What fearful annoyance at the 
S. least you must have felt at the untidiness in which your dear 
posterity perforce left your dwellings. What a joyous day it 
must have been for you, when the head shoe-maker and the head 
carpenter became bound together by the marriage of their 
children, and the merging into one of their beforetime rival 
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hogslard manufactories! But would that the peace had been 
concluded sooner, for the carpenters, attached to their new 
quarters, send you no new companions to tell you what is stirring 

up above, Poor shades! even in your good fortune, you are | 
to be pitied. 

Not far from this are the piggeries and manufactories, which s- | 
have proved the bond of union between the two contending 
communicate the secret of their treatment to you; but scarce- 
ly leaving you time to observe that they are all well lodged 

But you vainly try to gain an entrance into the room where 
these tin boxes, each holding half a maund, are filled, and are ob- 





parties here. In the spring you meet droves of porkers w hich, 
if they stand the critical examination of their biped cousins, — , 
are transferred to the numerous pigsties which surround you ; 
the only duty that is required of them being to get fat. 
And it must be allowed that they do $0, though their Chi- 
nose owner, unable to get over the suspicion that you might 
be inclined to set up in the trade yourself, obstinately refuses to 
and very dirty, takes you into a cool stone-paved gallery, where 
you see a long line of tubs full of the spoils of the victims 
whom a minute before you almost envied. 
lived to be satisfied with the excuse that it is number one and 
dirty, for when you hear your conduetor's indignant denial, pM 
can yov. believe the imsinuation, that the centre of each of thes 

* boxesholds a ball of opium. The most suspicious doubter mu $i 
have been satisfied when he heard that Confucius declared that to 
make“ pidgeon" was not altogether proper, that to do wrong was 
not altogether right. So apologising by the declaration that 
what is is, at least men say so, you descend with your mollified 
entertainer, who proposes that you should stop to bre eakfast, 
which, he tells you, will be ready in a moment. 

Declini: ng to juin him on the plea of an engag ement, you yet 

accompany him into the pleasant little bung alow, in the middle 
of which you find a long table, gaily covered with a scarlet 
cloth, and set off by a brilliant nosegay, ‘down the sides of which 
are ranged plates, knives, and forks, and horror !—chopsticks, 
but your host quickly informs you that the former are only, 
* making look see," while the latter are for use, and proving 
that at Rome you must do as Rome does, ang that conse- 


quently he had knivesand forks. He tells you that as he found 
he was always touching his mouth and cutting his fingers 


— 
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when he tried to use them, he has retained his native usef ul ng 
chopsticks. : 
No one but a Chinaman would have his country villa 
close toa lard manufactory, as these colonists do at Chingree- 
tollah, but being, as a great mandarin once said when asked 
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why he did not attempt municipal reform, being accustomed to 
ill smells from their infancy, they rather Jike them ; and besides 
it was the custom of their forefathers to think such little mat- 
ters quite unworthy of consideration. So our rich shoe-makers 
and carpenters retire hither to be lulled to sleep by the sweet 
murmurs of their porkers, and awakened by the balmy breezes 
| which proceed from their factory chimneys, quite regardless 
| of the want of harmony between their pretty bungalows and 
the surrounding pigsties. There are no records when they 
first established these manufaetories, but it must have been 
many years ago, and the profit they make out of them is so 
creat that it is probable they will be continued many years 
longer, carpenters and shoe-mákers alike all looking anxiously 
forward to the day, when they shall have saved cnough money 
to permit of their embarking in this seducing, congenial, and 
profitable trade. 

The only other businesgto any extent undertaken by the shoe- 
makers is that of the preparation and sale of opium and charas, 
which they probably have taken to as lucrative, and remind- 
ing them of home. All about Durrumtollah and the little lanes 
leading out of Cossitollah, you seelittle black boards informing 
the public that they are licensed to retail opium, ganja, and 
such like articles, and if you have sufficient resolution to put 
up with a little nasal inconvenience, youawill do well to enter, 
and remain a while there, till you get accustomed to the scene 
around you. First then, passing the little counter where the 
master is weighing out leaves of a bready substance which he 
will tell you is opium, yow enter a long room scarcely light 
enough to enablé you to distinguish what is going on. On two 
wooden platforms raised on each side you see stretched two 
| “rows of dusky creatures, some smoking, some preparing the 
| opium for their pipe by drying it on a long needle over the 

little lamp which flickers beside them, here one snorigg heavily, 
there one sitting, staring at you with bright blood-shot eyes. 
Let us interrogate them. 
“Why do you smoke,.old woman, is it not a very bad 
habit?” “Tam sick, take it to cure me." “ Why do you not 
| go to a doctor?" ** Alas, I have got no money” “But opium- 
smoking is expensive ?" “No, not very." “Why are you not 
smoking, oh man of the blood-shot eyes. Why do you look 
at us so fiereely 7”? Stop, do not speak to him, he has been 
eating ganja, and the poor victim now commencing to feel the 
violent effects of the maddening drug he has been taking, how 
he twists his arms! Is that the extreme of joy or the excess of 
pain? But he is becoming composed, he smiles, | e sleeps, and 
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that other 1s, like him, under its effects. Let us sec if we can 
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wake him : he grunts success, he opens his eyes, and looks crossly 
atus. “ What have you been doing?” * Drinking in the Loll 
Bazaar,” and so we leave him, attracted by the strains of 
music issuing from the adjoining room, where -we soon find 
ourselves, 

This differs little from the other, save that it is lighter and 
cleaner, and that here you have three musicians to soothe 
the smokers over their pipes, but save the master no one 
is visible. You do not think the sons of Han would 
herd with natives, that the golden colored natives of the 
celestial empire would mix with the Hindoos, who, their geo- 
eraphies say, live in acloudless country beyond the sea, where 
it is so hot that they all have black faces. Know that a native 
always says, saheb, to a Chinaman, and follow us across the yard 
into the chamber where their heads, resting on variegated pil- 
lows,be conversingandsmoking. The young prodigals of China! 
Here you willlearn that though indeed un-Confucian, opium- 
smoking is not sucha bad thing after all, and that it is 
bhang not opium, which should be covered with merited oppro- 
brium ; and that so long as John Chinaman keeps to his pipe, 
he may thrive and prosper; itis when, corrupted by bad ex- 
ample, he takes to eating the drug, that he rushes to his 
ruin. Let those who think opium an equal, if not a far greater 
ill than gin, go hither and return repenting of their injustice. 

These opium shops are very numerous, and pay well, no 
credit being ever given even to the longest habitué, for though 
by doing so they might retain the smoker for a longer time, 
the probability is that they woulf not gam much, and that 
they would have all the trouble of ruining their customer with- 
out gaining. Believe it, says the Master, that mutual confi- 


dence and ready money are the only true principles of business. ` 


So much for the shoe-makers ; now for the jolly carpenters, 
for less numerous, these energetic Cantonese embrace all the 
extraneous trades of the sons of Crispin, and add to them that 
of ‘keeping lodging-houses. If some morning wandering in 
Durumtollah, you see a stout coolie carrying an enormous 
basket filled with vegetables, while by a string he carries in his 
hands several tens of pounds of pork, follow him. He will lead 
you surely to the houses where his master’s lodeers ponder 
anxiously in their many beds when breakfast will be ready. 
Suddenly you see some pieces of red paper with black charac- 
ters upon them, and the coolie disappearing through the 
door-way. You follow and find yourself in a httle courtyard. 
Quick the Chinese cook seizes the basket, the pork is chopped 
into convenient mouthfuls in a moment, the same with the 
vams and cabbages, The odoriferous onions alone detaining the 
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active artists for a moment, they are stewed, and all is steam- 
ing in the iron pan which he so carefully covers with a wood- 
en lid; he leaves them to steam awhile, and asks you what’s 
your ‘pidgeon.’ You asking for the master, he informs you 
| that he is out, but that he is the master’s son, and takes you 
! upstairs. Here are rows of Chinamen under their blue curtains, 
$ rolled up in their China blanket, and looking as comfortable 
on the boards, which constitute their mattress, as only China- 
men can be, But your guide looks grave, some one is smoking 
opium, it will spoil their appetite for breakfast. He remarks, 
were you a little cleaner one would embrace you. 

Here was the son of a father owning his cooking the break- 
fast of his father’s lodgers, and regretting that they were in- 
juring their appetites. Rare virtue! But the youth could read 

M=- Confucius, he knew that in the service of your father, you 
X should scorn nothing, and as his father afterwards told us he 
e was thrashed when lazy. , Prompt and ready to put their hands 
, toany thing, more talented than their cousins, they do not en- 
| E, joy such good characters, and belong to the dreaded Triad So- 
' ciety. It is even rumoured that they sometimes use the little 
| knives they carry, but this need canse us no trouble, for if they 
do it is only upon those with whom they disagrec, and so it is, 

as they say, no business of ours. 

Far more exclusive than the shoe-makers, they rarely trouble 
even the Small Cause Court; although they coneur with them 
in their admiration of it; but less fortunate, they have more fre- 
quently appeared before the police, whether because they de- 
served it, or because, asthey say, persecuted by them. Great 
seems to have beenthe feud between them and the chowkeydars, 
originating, it is said, inan excusable desire on their partto evade 
the unreasonable laws of the barbarians. They went on increas- 
ing to such a pitch that a few years back we find ten or a dozen 
of them were brought up for amusing themselves by, cambling, 
no doubt an improper butscarcely an illegal recreation. Lately it 
has lulled, whether because, as is vaguely whispered, a chowkey- 
dar was sacrificed to their vengeance, or whether they thought 
that such would be the end of it; but both sides now let each 
other alone, and peace is the consequence. 

So in ther little temple they decide quietly and calmly, 
whether it is advisable to dethrone the emperor just yet, or 

| whether it would not be better to raise their charges and wait 
pas little longer. Here they settle, like the shoe-makers, their dis- 
putes by dint of talking, and warn or correct offenders, bam- 
booing the disobedient son, and notching the ears of gay 
| young men for, it may be, innocent flirtations. What their 
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exact principles may be, the uninitiated cannot tell, but they 
avow that the leading one is to help each other in all cases, 
and while respecting each other’s property and families, to 
assist each other to violate those of all outsiders. Their: 
temple is not nearly so grand as that of the shoemakers, the 
substitution of the. god of carpenters for that of wealth having 
been apparently unlucky ; but if their private temple is less @ 
rich than that of the other class, they are almost com- 
pensated for it by having nearly the entire charge of the 
common one to the queen of heaven, the goddess of way- 
farers, whose well-kept temple in the Bow-bazar is visited 
once a year by both classes in grand procession. 

On this fortunate occasion dressed in the silken robes, and 
donning caps, to wear which would get them the bastinadoe 
in their native country, they carry pigs roasted whole; ducks 
baked in their feathers ; fowls dressed like camels with an abun- 
dance of onions—the chosen vegetable of the shades. Carrying 
these in grand procession, they march to the temple with flags © 
flying and gongs beating, till their own ears nearly crack. 
There amid the shrieking melody of bagpipes they go through 
the potow to her holiness, and then, wretched mortals! return 
to enjoy roast pig and such like luxuxies. 

Like the shoe-makers they deal in opium, and smoke it them- 
solves to a far greater extent, for taking much more exercise 
they require a larger quantity to affect them ; and this same 
craving for excitement, itis said, leads them into converting one 
of the rooms of their temple into a gambling house so eunning- 
ly contrived, that when the police leave broken their shins and 
lost their patience in getting in, they find nothing to reward 
them. Gambling they and all acknowledge to be wrong, but | 
then it was the custom of their ancestors to gamble, and as for S ~ | 
giving it up because people unacquainted with | Confucius, 
creatures utterly destitute of moral virtue, wish it, it is not | 
for an instant to be thought of; so they gamble and are happy. 

An exciting life is that of the carpenters, and their manners 
have been affected by it. They walk sturdily, their little straw 
hat is cocked jauntily, and their brawny arms look as if they 
could knock a man down on occasion, but still their early educa- 
tion has its influencé on them; they are calm even gn their con- 
tentions. It is recorded that one day, one of the brotherhood 
travelling by rail was refused.entranee into a carriage by some 
Brahmins. Time was pressing, yet our friend proceeded quietly, 
rightly thinking himself far superior to any Brahmin. sudden! y 
he lugged him out, quietly he boxed his cars, and seating him- 
self in the Brahmin’s seat, calmly he looked round. Furious 
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was the disciple of Brahma, bitter were his curses ; but the train 
went on, and the disciple of Confucius was serenely happy; 
his peaceful countenance communicating sudden calmness to 
the noisy friends of the uproarious unseated. But it must be 
confessed they do not always take an insult so quietly; 
witness their conduct when one of their fraternity lost his 
tail by a boyish freak; witness their siege of the school, those 
horrid shouts, those hideous faces, and oh those wretched swine. 
They were kept out, and calm reflection told them on the 
morrow, that in secking revenge they were losing time and 
neglecting their business. 

But we are quite forgetting thee, queen of heaven, poor old 
lady, obliged to listen to the senile twaddle of the superannuated 
old men who, fit for nothing else, frequent your temple. How 
you are to be pitied, how fearful it is even to look at ther. 
A framework of bones covered with some dried up muscles and 
clothed in a shrivelled gkin! An old Chinaman is an awful 
sight, and yet they are reverenced, almost worshipped. Let no 
one who has not strong nerves enter this temple, do not at- 
tempt however strong-minded you are to speak to that old man 
who, men say, 1s ninety-eight. Your endurance will be put to 
strong enqugh tests without that. Go rather into the opium- 
making priest's room and chat with him, and that jolly old man 
of sixty ; they are both reprobates, but they are intelligent; 
and if you do not mind listening to untruths without num- 
ber, you may spend a pleasant half hour. Why, you ask, 
do not the heirs poison those awful old men. ‘ Oh, it 
would be too muchy ’spetce makey bury,” the funeral would 
cost too much, and such a paltry consideration stands in your 
way; rightly did the sage say, “I have not seen a man of 
enlarged mind." But as you cannot persuade the old men 
that it would bé best to ship them off to China or any where, 
atany rate, get rid of them, you had better leave, for they 
will be dropping in quietly in a moment and joining in conver- 
sation. Fearful old men, may you be reverenced all your lives, 
but be it far away! 

These old men are most Chinesy. Everywhere in the flowery 
land, you find them in these josshouses where they talk away 
the cheerless remnant of their lives, urged on, when necessary, 
by some energetic member of the community governing or 
supposed to govern it, and perhaps acting as cold water, 
tempering the fiery spirit of their juniors; but they are not a 
pleasant sight, and every spectator must wish that they might 
be dispensed with. The visitor will be disappointed if he 
thinks to cull curious legends from them; their brains seem 
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shrunk like their bodies, and a few Confucian sentenees alone 
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scem left there, and he will find it quite impossible to gain 
any information from them on things past, present, or to 
come, Unlike Confucius, who at ten knew all things, they 
at sixty-five know nothing. They may perhaps be able, 
after mature consideration, to tell you their honorable longe- 
vity, but beyond that it is useless to ask; they are igno- 
rant even of the names of those who support them. Not + 
that this josshouse is an alms-house, but the carpenters, al- 
ways on the move, landing here to-day, going on a voyage 
to-morrow, and unlike the shoe-makers, being for the most 
part a wild improvident set, find themselves suddenly useless, 
penniless, old men. Then some younger brother pitying the 
sorrows of the poor old man, or perhaps wishing to get a 
little credit, takes him to his house, and giving him his rice re- 
guarly, sends him during business hours to the temple to — * 
amuse himself and be out of the way. j 

The shoe-makers have few old men, and those few are well 
to do; for with rare exceptions, very thrifty, they soon contrive 
to scrape up a little money, and get into the hogslard manufac- 
ture. Some few to go back to China, but otherswill be deter- 
red in future by the example of a late unfortunate, who having 
by his diligence and prudence amassed his dollars, was on his 
arrival in his dear father-land, thrown into prison, and squeez- 
ed of them all for his traitorous dealings with the outside bar- 
barians. It must have been a bitter lesson to him; why was 
he not, like Confucius, content? But one cannot regret it, for 
the man, perverse beyond measure, was not satisfied, but re- 
turned hither giving up his countty, at least so long as the 
mandarins are in power, just to become rich again. 

How dear is one's country. How much dearer are rupees.; 
fora crust of bread at home, We say we would give up all v- 
our luxury out here, could not we get that crust of bread in 
the workhquse. The Chinaman is the more honest, he says he 
likes his own country better, far better than any other; but 
he wants to make rupees, and here he makes them quicker. 
There is a blunt sort of honesty about everything the Chinese 
do, and when they forget themselves, what they say, which 
makes you admire them, is what you would call impertinence 
in a native, in them simple independence. e 

How coolly they treat their customers, as if it was a matter 
of perfect indifference to them whether you bought their shoes 
or not; how indignant they become if you declare the shoe does = 
not fit: it may be true, it is only the wearer who knows where 
the shoe pinches, but who but the maker can tell if it is small 
enough. Did he not measure your foot? how dreadfully unrea- 
sonable you are; butat any rate itis best to take the shoes, for 
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he may get seriously offended, and then his honor which he 

has been so assiduously fanning all the time he has been 

with you, bursting out intoa flame, he will leave you shoe- 

less and despairing, for, unless a dragoness* you will know that 

it is no use going to another shop, that Achin.will not sell to 

dO Àhips customers, and that unless you bring yourself to 

submit with as good grace as may be, you have no more chance 

| of getting those pretty .little coverings, in which you enclose 
i your prettier little feet and which the Chinese make so well. 

But they are not without their good points. Rationally consi- 
dering their national custom of haggling waste of time, and their 
monopoly permitting them to do so, they charge the price which 
in time they would have abated to the mutual satisfaction of 

_ themselves and their customers. Again, they rarely press you 
| for payment of their bills, and an “ Oh, never mind" meets your 
offer to do so, and if when it does come in, it is rather a long 
* one, why it has been runiiing on a long time, and it is not as if 
it was a native, so you pay it, knowing Mr. S. has no time to 
growl over bills like those wretched husbands in England, 
and besides, if you did not pay, you would have to go toa 
native for your next supply. 
They are not however, it must be allowed, without their 
faults. They are not punctual, and their shoes are not lasting, 
but this is not their fault, being rather that of the ladies of Cal- 
cutta who, giving them so much more work than they can pos- 
sibly get through, prevent their being the former, and by, in the 
same way, forcing them to,employ native workmen and devote 
themselves to the simple superintendence, prevent their doing the, 
latter. But with all their faults they are good citizens. Utterly 
-~@as they are dependent on foreigners for their living, hating the 

natives in all the intensity of Chinese hatred; their only secu- 
rity is the maintenance of British power, and although they 
would not, unless paid for it, willingly shed their blo&8d even for 
their native country, they would rather pay many dollars than 
that we should be driven hence. ** The English Government is 
a very good one, it lets us manage our own affairs and helps us 
if any one else tries to injure us, its policemen leave us alone, 
and its Smal} Cause Court has been established specially for our 
convenience.” 

This admiration of us is good, and if their imitation of Eu- 
ropeans was regulated by the same good taste that has influ- 
enced them in simply taking the convenient shoes and comfor- 
table straw hat, one might hope much from them, but they 
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are getting fast, and young China dashes aleng in his buggy, 
and discarding mild opium, quaffs brandy pawnee to an extent 
that makes you fear he will some day cut off his tail and let 
his hair grow a fearful sight for several generations, or perhaps 
worse, take to washing, like the dirty Hindoos, instead of polish- 
ing his brown smiling phystognomy, and then till by repeated 
efforts he has got off all the layers, how fearfully dirty he will 
look ! 

But there are hopes yet. They still read Confucius, do not 
rashly alter, and besides it keeps them so warm and comforta- 
ble in the cold weather, and pigs and Clinamen like to be 
comfortable. The wise man's mind is easy when he is entirely 
comfortable, said the sage, “beinghappy,why should you repine.” 
So long as they gain nothing, not even respectability, by giving 
way to ridiculous and troublesome conventionalisms, why should — ; 
they; and as for the tail it is so convenient; do you want to 
ropesend one of your workmen, what'so handy ; or to dust the 
table, or to clean your boots, or hang yourself, what so conve- ^" 
nient. It will take much convulsion, much brandy pawnee, to 
make them sacrifice their tails. 

In the meantime they prosper; their physical energy and 
their mental capacity fit them for superintendence, and as forc- 
men they are always in demand. A Chinese carpenter works 
as neatly as, and far more cheaply than, an Englishman, and 
calculating that he gets only the same amount, if he is two or 
twenty days, works quickly to finish hisjob. Regular Yankees, 
the land of dollars is their only country, except indeed in paper, 

eand they as willingly work for the tea-growers in the Hima- 
layas as our cousins do for Russia. Peace to them both, why 
shouldn't they, are we not all brothers? Did not Confucius say,#- 
all within the four seas are the sons of the emperor? Are we 
not all crying out for an universal language and a general 
fusion, and persons of the same color to be allowed to marry, 
and an immediate abrogation of all the rules of that old con- 
ventionalism? Nature lets every one shave his head and shiver. 

The wise man, when unabletosay more,issilent. The lamp, 
burnt down, goes out. Unable to write more, the flowery 
scholar lays down his pencil. r 
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Art. V.—1. Statistical and Geographical Report on the 24- 
Pergunnahs Districts. By Mason RALPH SMYTH. 
Calcutta. 1857. 


2. Report on the Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway from 
Calcutta to the River Mutlah. By JAMES A. 
: Loyeriper. London. 1857, 


3. The Muilah as an Auxiliary Port to Calcutta, its Progress 
and Prospects. Calcutta. 1858. 


UBLIC attention has been recently turned to the Soon- 
derbuns—those vast tracts of forest land, to their number- 
less rivers, and to their rich and varied soll. Since Calcutta has 
been the metropolis of India, the inland trade of the country, 
for several months in the year, has found its way to Calcutta 
through the intricate passages of the Soonderbuns. Its tidal 


@ rivers and creeks are alike known to the boatmen of the 


clinker-built crafts of Behar and the far North-west, and 
the mangees of Dacca, Sylhet, and Chittagong. Cultivation 
too has of late made rapid strides into the hitherto dense forest, 
now being reolaimed from the tiger and rhinoceros, which 
have held undisputed possession of them for centuries. The 
purchase of land on the Mutlah by the Government, for the 
foundation of a new city, which we observe has already been 
named in two maps as Canning Town,” the disposal by Govern- 
ment officers of building sites; the appointment of a “ superin- 
tendent of the port and town of Mutlah;” the deputation of 
custom house officers and' of pilots to that river; the certain- 
ty that parts of the Soonderbuns will be cotton-producing 


ge districts, and the high prices which allotments of land have 


recently realized at publie sales, all serve to shew that a short 
account of the Soonderbuns will not be uninteresting. 

Every map of India, published since Major Rennell com- 
piled his atlas, shews the Soonderbuns most conspicuously. We 
are all familiar with that patch of green at the “mouths of 
the Ganges," intersected by numberless rivers; and we have 
all wondered how such dense forests have stood on the sea- 
coast of a country, correctly reckoned to be the most populous 
in the wold; and how it comes to pass, that the teeming 
millions of Bengal have not long ago converted its jungle 
wastes into productive rice fields. 

We believe it is generally allowed, that the flat plains of 


Bengal are alluvial formationis ;—that the sea once washed the 


hills of Singbhoom, Burrahbhoom, Beerbhoom, Rajmahal, the 
Garrows, Cherrah and Jyntea, and that the land has gradually 
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gained on the sea. Excavations and borings have established 
the fact, that at the depth of twenty or thirty feet below the 
present surface, the debris of ancient forests are found embedded 
in the earth, with shells similar to those now found on the shores 
of the bay. What we see at present going on in the Soon- 
derbuns and on the sea margin, has been going on for ages. 
Those extensive sands or shoals are gradually covered with ~¢ 
mould; the silt washed down in the rivers gradually raises 
their levels; shrubs and trees take root and flourish; gene- 
rations of these decay, until their level 1s sufficiently raised, 
and in course of time, a dark forest stands in the place once 
covered by the sea; lastly man comes in, cuts down the forest, 
and by means of embankments and damming up water-courses, 
renders the soil habitable, and permanently occupies the land 
gained from the waters. 

It is a subject of wonder to many, that traces of habitation  . 
are to be found in the midst of the forest, and several unsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made to decount for the mystery. 
We believe it is easily explained. We would draw atten- 
tion to the changes which have taken place in the country 
between the Hoogly river and the mouths of the Ganges 
and Megnah. Careful observation will shew, that several 
large branches of the Ganges have dried up. As observ- 
ed by Lyell in his account of the Delta of the Ganges, 
** on the sea-coast, there are eight openings, cach of which has 
* evidently at some ancient period served in its turn as the 
* principal channel of discharge."' These eight openings 
commence east of the Hoogly river, and are to be traced in 
succession to the present mouth of the Ganges and Megna. 
It is evident, the * principal channel of discharge” has gra- 
dually moved eastward. This observation is borne out by.ge 
the appearance of the country in the districts of Kishnagur, 
Jessore, and some parts of Backergunge. We find several 
insulated likes which the natives call jheels, and which have 
no apparent connection with either the Ganges to the north, 
or the Bay of Bengal to the south. We also see a series of 
deep hollows, succeeding each other in a direction nearly 
parallel with the course of the Ganges, The tradition amongst 
the natives respecting these appearances is, thag they once 
formed the beds of large rivers, through which the traffic 
of the country passed. These observations and traditions 
are supported by the appearance of the country during the 

- rains, In this season of the year, these isolated hollows are 
connected, and the country is found to drain itself through them, 
and their communication with the Ganges, in some instances, 
is restored. It is evident then, that at some distant time, these 
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rivers were the channels through which the surplus waters of 
the Ganges were conveyed to the sea. 
| To judge of the effect which these great discharges of fresh 
water had on the western Soonderbuns, we have only to 
observe their present effect on the eastern Soonderbuns, 
There we find habitation and cultivation extend to the margin 
5 of the sea; man inhabits the country to the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal. The islands of Bara, and Chota Bass-deah, Dokin 
Shabazpore, Hattea, and Sundeep, are proofs sufficient of this 
observation. The volume of fresh water is so large, that the 
salt water is confined in those parts to the Bay itself. The 
rivers and creeks have fresh water at certain seasons of the 
year to the sea board. As remarked by Lyell, “in those rivers 
* when periodically swollen by tropical rains, the -velocity 
‘ of the stream counteracts the tidal current, so that, except 
* very near the sea, the ebb and flow become insensible. 
During the flood season therefore, the Ganges almost assumes 
the character of a river entering a lake or inland sea; the 
movements of the ocean being subordinate to the force of 
the river, or only slightly disturbing its operations; so great 
is the quantity of mud and sand poured by the Ganges into 
the gulf in the flood season, that the sea only recovers its 
transparenoy at the distance of sixty miles from the coast." 
With the Bengallee, we find, cultivation follows the course 
of fresh water; so long as the water is “ meeta " or sweet, the 
indolent native will squat on the banks, plant his fruit-trees, 
raise his Bheeta or homestead, and dig his tank. This is also 
borne out by the fact, that grantees in the eastern Soonder- 
buns find it easier to procure tenants to occupy clearings, 
than the grantees in the western parts. .We believe there- 
"More, that at the period when the fresh waters of the Gau- 
ges found their way into the Bay of Bengal, through the 
western Soonderbuns, cultivation extended to its shores; 
and as the heads of the rivers silted and became dry, and 
the flow and ebb of the sea, and consequently salt water, ex- 
tended further north, the country subject to its influence be- 
came deserted and jungle sprang up, until it gradually assumed 
the character of the Soonderbuns. This appears to usa natural 
and simple golution of the mystery attached to the traces of 
habitation found in the midst of the jungles. This will be still 
more evident, when we consider the character of the Bengallee 
ryots, whose proverbial mdolence unfits them for contending 
against any great difficulties, The presence of salt water in 
parts of the country where it was formerly unknown, interferes 
so completely with their habits, that in place of modilying 
their system of agriculture to the altered state of things, they 
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deserted their homesteads; and the dense forest we now sce 
gradually sprang up on the very sites that had been the 
abodes of men. 

Thus we findin Major Rennel's Atlas, published in 1781, 
a number of villages is shewn on the east bank of the 
Kaburtuk, and south of the Coirah rivers. The same villages 
are shewn in Morrison’s map of 1811. We observe how- 
ever, that when Mr. Dampier, Commissioner of the Soonder- 
buns, was deputed to mark off the forest boundary, he found 
that these villages were deserted; and in his proceedings 
dated the 3rd of February, 1829, he states “that some of 
* the villages had been deserted twelve, ten, eight, and some 
* so recently as three years; and im a journey of three hours 
* along the river, he had seen but two hundred beegahs 
* of land, under cultivation with ten or twelve houses.” He 
ascertained from the neighbouring inhabitants, “ that the cause of 
this desertion was the salt water." ‘The country now is perfect 
forest, and hardly distinguishable from the oldest Soonderbuns. 
The revenue survey last year found it impossible to penetrate 
the jungles to lay down the old forest boundary. In this tract 
of land amounting to about 8,400 acres, we find fruit trees, 
tanks,and other signs of habitation. We learn from the tra- 
dition of the natives, that the Kaburtuk river ceased to be a 
sweet water river, within the last thirty or forty years. The 
two branches of the river shewn in Rennell’s map, the one 
joining the Jelinghee, and the other the Ganges near Com- 
mercolly, are now dry; and the waters which used to flow 
through them have found an outle through the Goraie river 
into the Bulissur. Thus we find that the silting of the head 
of the river was followed by the desertion of the country. 
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As the influence of the tides prevailed, the salt water foundgp- 


its way further north; and we find itis only as far as the 
influence of salt water is felt, that the country has become 
a desert, and trees peculiar to the Soonderbuns forest have 
sprung up. Further south, we observe the same changes to 
have taken place, only at an anterior period, and there the 
traces of habitation are neither so recent nor so numerous. In 
most plaees, there is an absence of fruit trees, but themore per- 
manent marks of habitation are stil to be fownd. In lot 
No. 211 of Hodges' map, we find the ruins of a palace and a 
fort, and the evident traces of a large and populous town. 
In lot No. 165, Major Smyth bas already described the re- 


mains of the old city of Goomghur, and ancient Jessore” 


The tradition respecting Rajah Pertab Auditia, in connection 
with the city, is now a matter of Indian history. 
These facts sufficiently illustrate our theory. A glance at 
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the map of the Soonderbuns shews thd 
forest is notan even line. The cultivati 
south on the banks of the Hoogly to 
of the Bay of Bengal. Further eas] 
the Jaboonah and Kaburtuk rivers, 4 


2), Soonderbun forest is upwards of forty mj 
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EY water and cultivation. 
This natural history cf the changes that | 


^ brain, was most likely the victim of the ordinary accidents of 


watér river is the Bulissur, and the same f 

the banks of the Hoogly; cultivation 
nearer approach to the Bay. From this po 
bend to the north, where the jungle adva 
to the influence of salt water. We again \ 
water river (the Rabnabad), and rice fields | 
men extend to the coast. This establish 
the fact, that there is the same proportion in 
between the salt-water and forest, as there : 


fully accounts for the mystery, in the solutiony 
recent writers have drawn’ so largely on thet 
We are told of “ sudden upheavals and sinkings 
tent of the earth's surface;" and it has been 
that the Soonderbuns have either suddenly or gt 
and become inundated. We are told of an ind 
wave, caused by the'influence of typhoons and cyph 
suddenly raised the waters of the sea, and dashed 
a fourth ofthe province of Bengal, sweeping away i 
all traces of habitation, and thus accounting for the 
the forest, which however there is ample eviden 
was of gradual growth and extension. This conj 


Cpartial deluge is unsupported by tradition, and is, EX 
the' 


mainly built on the discovery -of a ship's mast in 

the jungles at Saugur island, and on the solitary insta 
skeleton of a potter, with his wheel and pottery about hi 
out while excavating a tank in the Soonderbuns. The 
most likely floated up a hal or creek during a high inunda 

and the single instance of the potter's skeleton certainly is 
proof of so fanciful an explanation, having reference to si 
sudden and gigantic causes, to account for appearances whit 
we have shewn, are the result of the imperceptible but e 
changes of nature. This unfortunate potter, the innocen 
cause of such direful ravages of the ocean in some prolific 







life. He may have been drowned with his goods and chattels 
about him, while changing his dwelling, and by the gradual 
filling up of the channel was found embedded in the earth ; 
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count for his solitary appearance. If 

‘al a submersion of the country, surely 

se of time there would be no want of 

it, This fanciful chimera is entirely 

and is evidently as untenable “as the 

sion.” It will, we trust, be no longer 

ebear, invented by some eccentric ‘and 

eer the quiet cultivators of land from 

ors in these forests; It is opposed to the 

the alluvial formation of the aa. 

ally gaining on the sea. We are the more 

this mischievous impression, because we are 

individuals, who have been led to credit this 

t every change of the moon, at certain seasons 

en southerly winds prevail, look with anxious 

vast tidal wave,” which is again to sweep 

P fruits of industry and labor into the re- 

In fact, so late as 1853, when the Multah 

‘st proposed, we recollect a pamphlet was pub- 

the recurrence of this same * terrific mass 

; rolling in and rising up" at the head of the 

d in à few minutes inundating the whole intend- 

E and warning the Government and the mer- 

e on their guard, as nothing less than a twenty 
kment could save them ! 

ant of the Soonderbuns from west to east is 150 

its breadth from north to south is about fifty-eight 

is bounded on the north by the zemindaree lands 

dicts of 24-Pergunnahs, Kishnagur, Jessore and 










of the Ganges and Megnah; and west, the Hoogly 
The laying down of the north boundary has caused 
le cxpense to Government, and has been the source of 
litigation between the zemindars and the grantees. 
fie most ancient relies discovered in the Soonderbuns, 
ting to the grant of land, are two copper-plates, found, one 
tne 24-Pergunnahs in lot No. 55 of Hodges map about 
venty years ago; and the other in the Backergunge district 
1838. "They both bear Sanskrit inscriptions, and bestow 
itle to land. The one found in the 24-Pergunnahs evidently 
refers to land on the Mutlah river, and 1s supposed to have been 
granted about the eighth century of the Christian era, The, 
Backergunge plate is of more recent date; it is supposed 
to have been granted about the eleventh century, and is 
minutely described in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 







inge; to the south is the Bay of Bengal; east, them 
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No. 73, January, 1838. There is nothing in the inscrip- 
tions to shew that the grants were for forest land; on the 
contrary they evidently refer to inhabited places. 

The first attempt on the part of the East India Com- 
pany to cultivate the Soonderbuns was made in 1790-91, 
through a Mr. Tilman Henckell, who was appointed “ Super- 
intendent of the Soonderbuns” in 1783, and who held his 
court in the old Town of Moorley, near modern Jessore. 
His scheme was a most comprehensive one, and we cannot 
| do better than allow him to speak for himself, by giving 





extracts from his letter on the Soonderbuns, addressed to 
the Hon'ble Warren Hastings, Governor General of India, 
dated the 21st December 1783. 

* The following plan is humbly submitted to your con- 
sideration, and not intruded on you as the thoughts of a 
day, but founded on local knowledge, acquired during a 
three years’ residence at Jessore ; and froma firm convic- 
tion in my own breast of its practicableness, should it be 
sanctioned by your approbation. 
* The first object that struck me on my arrival at Jessore, 
and taking charge of the appointment of magistrate, was 
the adopting measures for the future security of the pro- 
vince, and the peace of the inhabitants, in a country so in- 
fested with decoits. A plan has suggested itself to me, 
which I am confident, if adopted, would not only eradicate 
these nests, of marauders, butin the course of a few years 
bring a great addition of revenue to Government, I mean the 
peopling that large tract ef waste land, called the Soonderbuns, 
appertaining to jJessore, situated between the Roymungul and 
_ © Horinguttah rivers. 
C << That it is practicable to populate these wild and extensive 
forests, and not a mere speculative idea, we have only to 
recur to the times of the Mogul government, and we shall 
find, that prior to the invasion of the Mugs in the Bengal 
year 1128, these lands were in the finest state of cultivation, 
and the villages in general well populated. The number of 
mosques and other places’ of worship still remaining, fully 
demonstrate its former splendor and magnificence. Nature 
also hasebeen particularly lavish and bountiful of her favors 
to this part of Bengal; the number of fine rivers with which 
it abounds, renders it so convenient for transportation of all 
kinds of merchandize, and its vicinity to Calcutta, the seat 
of Government, affords the merchant and manufacturer a 
sure prospect of receiving the reward of their labors by the 
speedy sale of their merchandize, the greatest encouragement 
to revenue. The quantity of wood and timber proper for 
constructing boats; the transportation of fire-wood to Cal- 
Dec., 1858. c1 
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cutta; the furnishing of cattle of all kinds for the use of 
shipping ; the quantity of wax that is everywhere found in 
the woods; and the preparation of shell-lime, will amply 
reward the ryot for the trouble and expense óf clearing 
away the ground. All that he requires is an assurance of 
being protected by Government, in the quiet possession of the 
little spot that he has cleared away by the sweat of his brow. Ñ 
* The Soonderbuns once cultivated, the decoits will find no 
place of safety to fly to, or elude the vigilance of the magis- 
trate; imprint the minds of the ryots with a confidence in 
Government, and their attachment will be secured by the 
strongest tie of nature,—self-interest, and consequently in- 
stead of affording protection to the decoits by sharing with 
them in the spoil, will cheerfully exert themselves in their 
apprehension, and in time oblige these disturbers of the 
publie peace to become useful members of society. Another 
great advantage arising from the adoption of the plan is, 4 
the assistance it will afford to the salt-manufacturer. È 
* If Government entrust me with the management, and 
* permit me to distribute the parcels of land in such propor- 
* tions as may appear eligible, the ryot to hold possession 
* free of all revenue for the space of three years, and having 
* tho firmest reliance on my engagements with him, to pay 
* revenue in the following three years in such proportion, as 
* the value of the land, and the state of cultivation, may appear 
* advisable, I am assured of the good and salutary effects that 
€ 
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will ensue, and at the end of five years be attended with the 
most forcible advantage to the country, maintenance to the 
ryot, protection to the individual, a very considerable in- 
crease of revenue to the Company and tend to the encourage- 
ment and augmentation of the manufactures in general.” 
Such was the comprehensive proposal of a magistrate of the 
last century to the Honorable Warren Hastings. The ex- 
periment was sanctioned, and Tilman Henckell was directed 
to carry it into execution, and to consult on all points with 
what was then styled “ The Committee of Revenue.” It was 
proclaimed throughout the district of Jessore, that all applica- 
tions for waste lands should be made to the superintendent 
of the Soonderbuns, and that he had full power to grant 
leases. He has left a register of 130 grants in different parts 
of Jessore and Backergunge, for the latter was formed into a 
. distinct district only in 1817, by the separation of certain 
mehals and pergunnahs (2. e. portions) from Dacca and Jessore. ~ 
The boundaries of Henckell’s grants however cannot be de- 
pended upon; they were made on exparte representations, 
without measurement or local enquiry, and most of them were 
included subsequently within the limits of states permanently 
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settled. But still the old gentleman was right in the main; the 
decoits have disappeared from the Soonderbuns, and if he had 
not turned the attention of Government to those extensive fo- 
rests, the decoitee commissioners would not have found it so 
easy to track them there. The manufacture of salt did prosper 
for a great number of years with great advantage to the salt 
revenue, and the trade of the country has greatly benefited 
even by the partial clearance of the jungles. But his proposal 
of three years’ rent-free period has been extended to twenty 
years; and his five years’ progressive rent to forty years! 

Mr. Henckell deseribed the Soonderbuns as having been 

“in the finest state of cultivation at the time of the Mogul 
yovernment,” and ascribed its desertion tothe ravages of the 
Mugs; but this is only true of the portion* shewn as ** depopu- 
lated by Mugs," in Rennell's map of the Soonderbuns to the 
east of the Beeskhallee river in the eastern Soonderbuns ; 
it is not true of any other part of the Soonderbuns. The 
fact that the Soonderbuns were inhabited, is stated in the ** Asia 
of De Barros,” who describes it as a populated country in the 
commencement of the sixteenth century (1510 to 1520) or 
nearly 350 years ago. He mentions the names of several 
towns and villages, particularly one which he calls Satigam 
on the east mouth of the Ganges, and Chatigam on the west. 
The latter evidently is meant for Chittagong; but Satigam 
which he describes as the place where ** our countrymen carry 
on their barterings and trade,” cannot be identified. It is 
conjectured that it was situated north of the present town of 
loogly, and the route between the two places he describes 
as being in * south-easterly direction” through tho very heart of 
the Soonderbung We allude to this description of the great 
Portuguese writer, to shew that his allusion to the passage 
between the two places, supports our statement regarding the 
changes in the rivers. 

In 1816, the Government appointed a special offecer to attend 
to the Soonderbuns, and Regulation LX. of that year directs 
the appointment of an officer under the appellation of ** Com- 
missioner in the Soonderbuns” from the 1st of May 1816, sub- 
ject to the control and superintendence of the Board of Reve- 
nue. Wg give in a note f the names of officers who have held 


* Mr. Tilman Henckell's report refers only to the eastern Soonderbuns: 


PVSLG: durotan Mr. D. Scott. 1837 Sou a Mr. W. Dampier, 
TST cies » À. T. Lind. 1839 cier gy Ce Grant. 
T320 oo odes » R. Ilunter. ESI eere e 09 M. Gilmore, 
TRST Gosseeseees » L. Mills, TRO Si Y L Shakespear, 
1822. 215553 025: » D. Dale. 1839 IAE cess » I. B. Kemp. 
I2 dessero kean » R D. Maneles, TBAT. 2x ees $e as Aoi Elias C. 
18235: cces verses » J. Lewis. 1842 secret cates Bobov Omakanth Sein, 
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this appointment. The most distinguished among them are 
Messrs. W. Dampier and R. D. Mangles, the one ruling the 
Board of Revenue, and the other, until lately, the East India 
Directors. In 1842, it was considered advisable from political 
considerations, to appoint a native as the first uncovenanted 
officer in the Revenue Department, and Baboo Omakanth Sein , 
was selected. In 1842, Mr. J. Harvey, Revenue Commis- ~& 
sioner of the Nuddeah division, recommended the appoint- 
ment to be abolished, as unnecessary; and the Government 
acceded to his recommendation, and in the years 1843 and 
1844, there was no Commissioner of the Soonderbuns. In 
1845 it was found necessary to restore the office, the absurdity 
of the idea, that a distinct officer should be necessary for the 
management of a tract of country, while in jungle, and his 
services should be unnecessary just as it was being cultivated 
and inhabited, was at last. apparent; and Mr. Davidson who 
had succeeded Mr. Harvey, an intelligent and liberal-mind- 
ed man, had the satisfaction of restoting Baboo Omakanth 
Sein to the appointment, in spite of petty jealousies; the 
Baboo’s appointment to a Commissionership, hitherto held by a 
covenanted civilian being regarded as an encroachment on class 
privileges. Mr. Davidson, in a masterly report on this subject, 
compared the result of the two years administration of the 
Baboo, with that of the junior covenanted officers who had 
preceded him; and quietly remarked, “it will scarcely be ex- 
* pected, that I should anxiously desire the re-employment of 
a covengnted commissioner, whilst the services of so qualified 
an uncovenanted deputy collector gre available; nor can I 
recommend he should be made subordinate to a young officer, 
who in all probability knows as much of séttlement-making 
as the deputy does of Hebrew.” ow 
We have already reniarked, that the definition of the north 
boundary of the Soonderbuns has been a source of great 
expense to the Government. In 1822, Captain Thomas Prin- 
sep was deputed to demarcate and survey the boundary of the 
Soonderbuns with the district of the Twenty-four pergunnahs. 
He accordingly surveyed the boundary from the Hoogly river 
at Belpookoreah to the Bedeadhurree river; and subsequently 
on the petition of certain zemindars, the boundarg between 
the Bedeadhurree and Paranpore, also dividing the Soonder- 
buns to the west of the Kaburtuk river, into allotments, and 
numbering them. In 1811 and 1812, Lieut. Morrison had 
surveyed portions of the Soonderbuns adjoining the Jessore < 
district, and after much labor and exposure divided that por- 
tioninto allotments. ‘This officer and his brother fell a sacri- 
fice to their zeal, having lost their lives in the Soonderbuns. 
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In 1829 Lieut. Hodges demarcated and surveyed the forest 
boundary as it existed at that time under the orders of Mr. 
W. Dampier, who was appointed specially to this duty, and 
who laid down the boundary from Paranpore to the island of 
Rungaballee on the mouths of the Ganges and Megnah. Cap- 
tain Prinsep's boundary, as it is called, has been re-surveyed, 


Sind is shewn in Major Smyth’s map of the 24-Pergunnahs, 


published in 1852; and Captain Gastrell is now engaged in 
defining the boundary of Capt. Hodges, in the revenue 
survey in progress, in the districts of Jessore and Backer- 
gunge. In 1831 Capt. Hodges published a map of the Soon- 
derbuns, compiled from Major Rennell’s, Captains Prinsep’s 
and Morrison’s, and his own surveys, and also shewing the dif- 
ferent routes through the Soonderbuns. This map, a most 
valuable document, is now out of print, only a few copies are 
to be found in the public offices, and in the hands of the 


Oo der grantees. A new map compiled from recent surveys is 


much needed. 

On comparing Major Rennell’s map of the Soonderbuns, 
published in 1781 À. D., with Lieut. Hodges' map published in 
1831, it will be evident that the forest boundary extended 
further north in 1781. The space between the two lines shews 
the eneroachments of the adjoining landholders on the forest; 
these encroachments being subsequent to the perpetual set- 
tlement were not assessed at that period. The lands were 
surreptitiously brought into cultivation by neighbouring land- 
holders, and as soon as discovered, they are assessed, after 
investigation under the provisions .of Reg. II. of 1819, and. 
Reg. LIT. of 1828. . In the 24-pergunnahs the encroachments 
have been assessed and incorporated in the estates of the usurping 


iy ge and are known as “ potheet abadee" or recent cultiva- 


tions We would direct attention to the jungles near Calcutta | 
south-east of the salt water lakes, known as the Tardah, jungles. 
This jungle is shewn in Major Rennell’s map as forming a part of 
the Soonderbun forest, and Major Smyth in his report alludes to 
it, and states “that it comprises about eighteen square miles, and 
‘ that private enterprise would soon redeem these lands from 
‘ the state in which they have been lying perhaps for centu- 
€ ries.” The canals from Calcutta to the eastern districts 
run through this jungle tract; and there is no doubt, it is the 
chief cause of the unhealthiness of the suburbs of Calcutta, 


pov of the great mortality amongst the native boatmen who 


visit this port, yet it has always appeared to us a mystery why 
the jungle is permitted to stand within sight of the city. We | 
learn that the landholders of Pergunnah Calcutta claim it as 
included in the permanent settlement of that Pergunnah, if so, 
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Major Rennell’s map and Major Smyth’s statement must both | 
be false. It is clear, Lord Dalhousie, when writing his minute 

on the Soonderbuns, took it for granted that the Tardah jungles, 
formed a part of the Soonderbuns, and alludes to itas a nui-  , 
sance almost within sight of the capital of the empire; and |! 
yet the landholders of Pergunnah Calcutta are permitted to 
claim a jungle of eighteen square miles as dense as any part ow- 
the Soonderbuns, and to perpetuate a nuisance felt by every 
merchant and boatman throughout Bengal and Behar! Al- 
lowing the statement of the landholders be true, it surely is the 
duty of the Jocal Government to move the Legislature to have 
such a nuisance removed, by distributing the land to persons 
who will cultivate it within a reasonable period. 

The conditions on which the Soonderbuns lands were to be 
leased, formed the subject of discussion between the Board of 
Revenue and the Government from 1816 to 1825. The terms 
fixed for the grant of these waste lands or lots by the ordersg 
of 1825 were; one-fourth of the grant to be held rent-free inf 
perpetuity, the other three-fourths rent-free for seven years, | 
and, after that, subject to a rent of two annas a beegah (3,025 
square yards) for the eighth year; four annas the ninth year ; 
six annas the tenth year; and eight annas the eleventh year, 
and in perpetuity. | 

No one would take grants on such terms, and the rules were 
accordingly modified in 1829 as follows. One-fourth of the 
grant rent-free in perpetuity ; the other three-fourths rent- 
{ree for twenty years ; and after that, subject to a rent of two 
annas a beegah of eighty cubits 61,600 square yards) for the | 
twenty-first year; four annas a beegah for the twenty-second 
year ; six annas a beegah for the twenty-third year; and eight 
annas a beegah for the twenty-fourth yerr, and in perpetuitat 
One-fourth of the grant to be brought into cultivation in five 
years, or, the whole liable to resumption. 

Twenty-three years after the passing of the rules of 1829, it 
was remarked by the Board.of Revenue, that the scheme had | 
proved a failure. The clearances were less than was anticipat- 
ed; the rents derived were next to nothing, and applications 





- for increased rent-free tenures had been numerous ; also there 


had. been repeated instances of grants resumed érom failure to 
cultivate ; and there was an evident disinclination to take up 
fresh grants. After an experiment of nearly thirty years, it 
was found that one-half only of the whole area of the Soonder- 
puns had been included in grants, though the rent-free period 
had been twenty years. Of the 173 grants that had been 
made, the rent-free period in sixty-cight had not expired. 
But of the remaining 105, only thirteen had been entirely, and 
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six partially assessed. The assessed area was found to be only 
4°61 per cent. of the whole area of the Soonderbuns. 

The failure was attributed partly to the great expense of 
clearing the lands, and protecting them from the influence of 
the salt tides ; but chiefly to the fact that the rates of perma- 

pent assessment on the grants were higher than those prevail- 
ing in the neighbouring zemindaries, and that the abundance 
of waste land in every direction created a demand for labor 
greatly in excess of the supply. The high assessment forced 
on the grantee to demand higher rates from the cultivators. 
The cultivators consequently migrated, and the lands no sooner 
became liable to assessment than they lapsed into jungle. 

Lord Dalhousie considered that the paramount object of Go- 
vernment in devising rules for the disposal of lands in the 
Soonderbuns should be to effect a clearance of that ** pestilent 
* jungle, in the shortest possible period, and to remove the 
‘ stigma which most justly attaches to the existence of such a 

A nuisance almost within sight of the capital of the empire. 
* Lying between the Bay of Bengal,” his Lordship remarked, 
* and the inhabited parts of the Delta, this dense forest with its 
* accumulated and perpetually exhaling malaria, urged by the 
€ south-west monsoon, spread disease and death over the whole 

* country ; the tract swarms with tigers and other wild beasts 

* whose ravages cause wide destruction of life and property ; 

* it affords convenient shelter for smugglers and river pirates, 

* and it presents to the sea-ward a line of coast upon which 

* those who are ship-wrecked, are sure, or nearly sure, of death 

* by hunger, thirst, and expesure. To remove or abate this 

* source of so much material suffering, and to afford employment 
* for hundreds of thousands of cultivators is undoubtedly the first 

“Wsbject of Government.” * The improvement of the revenue,” 
his Lordship further remarked, “ isan object of secondary im- 
€ portance, and not to be thought of in so far as it sensibly 
* hinders the accomplishment of the former. Heretofdre it has 

been thought that improvement of the revenue might keep 

pace with the clearance of the jungle, without materially im- 

peding it; but this opinion is now proved to be fallacious, 

That increase of revenue will ultimately follow the clearance 

of the jung is certain ; but the mistake has been in looking 
for a return too soon. Itseemed then to his Lordship that 
the principles upon which the Government had acted should 

. * be abandoned, and that such measures should be adopted as 

^ would tend in the first instance to the speedy clearance of the 
* Soonderbuns, leaving the Government free to impose a mo- 
* derate assessment at some future time. Ninety-nine years 
* was the period proposed by his Lordship after which the Go- 
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* vernment of the day should impose re-assessment on such | 
* moderate terms as may then seem proper.” | 

Such were the liberal views worthy of a great statesman, 
with which the present rules for the grant of waste lands in the | 
Soonderbuns were passed on the 24th of September, 1853.  . 
We proceed to give an abstract of the rules— T3 

ist. All applications for grants to be ordinarily made to tha 
Soonderbuns’ Commissioner, and in his absence from Allipore, 
to the Revenue Commissioner of the Nuddeah Division, or the 
Board of Revenue. 

2nd. Incase there be more than one application for the 
same grant, it shall be put up to sale after advertisement in the 
Government Gazette for fifteen days, and the application of the 
highest bidder shall be submitted for the orders of the Board of 
Revenue. 

3rd. When an application has received the sanction of the 
Board, a pottah or lease shall be granted after registry at theg 
Board’s office. AE 

4th. The lease is granted to heirs, executors, and assigns, N 
as wellas to the grantee for a period of ninety-nine years, 
after which period occupation is not to be interfered with, on 
condition the occupier pays such moderate assessment as the 
Government of the day may demand. The boundaries are to 
be distinctly recorded in the lease. One-fourth of the entire 
grant is declared free of assessment for ever, in lieu of allow- 
ances for tanks, roads, embankments, dams, &c. The remain- 
ing three-fourths to be held rent-free for twenty years; and 
afterwards subject to pay, from the twenty-first to the 
thirtieth year, half an anna the beegah, of sixteen hundred 
square yards. 

From the thirty-first to the fortieth year, one anna 4:3" 
beegah. 

From the forty-first to the fiftieth year, one anna and a half 
the beegah. 

From the fifty-first to the ninety-ninth year, two annas the 
beegah. 

One-eighth of the grant to be cleared in five years. 

One-fourth to be cleared in ten years, one-half in twenty 
years, and three-fourths in thirty years. On f@lure of all or 
any of these four conditions, the grant shall be resumed, and 
the grantee shall forfeit all right and interest in the lands, both 
cleared and uncleared. 

These terms are favorable in the extreme; applications for 
grants are numerous, and the allotments when sold realize 
high prices, when we consider that the purchaser only buys 
the right to cultivate. The sum already realized by these 
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sales amounts to more than a lac of rupees, and should be 
formed into a fund for the improvement of the Soonderbuns. 
No mere speculator can exist under the rules; the clearance 
of one-eighth and one-fourth of the lands within five and ten 
years is imperative, under penalty of resumption; and con- 
sidering that the object of the state is to have the jungle 
cleared, the conditions cannot be regarded as hard to an 
honest grantee, who has the same object in view; but these 
penalties are seldom enforced, save in cases of gross 
neglect. There is much truth in the complaint, that it is 
difficult to procure ryots or tenants to occupy the cleared 
lands, and this is particularly the case in the Soonderbuns 
adjoining the district of Jessore ; but at the same time we must 
remark, that though the Government rate is very low, and 
grantees can well afford to be liberal to their tenants, they are 
seldom so. Unfortunately grantees who are paying half an anna, 
-or one anna the beegah to Government, insist on receiving ten 
‘and twelve, and in some grants so high as one rupee, and one 
rupee eight annas, the beegah. They make the same mistake 
the Government did under the old rules, they are looking for 
a return too soon, or rather for an extravagant return; a mo- 
derate return the ryot is always willing to give. A new class 
of grantees, however are entering’ into the speculation,— 
men who ** by buying and selling,” as Lord Ellenborough ex- 
presses himself, have amassed fortunes, but who do not possess 
an acre of land ; men in fact with money but no lands. These 
men finding the cultivated tracts occupied by the landed 
aristocracy or the zemindars, and feeling their inferiority in 
society to them, naturally turn to the unoccupied laud in the 
. Soonderbuns. They are liberal in expending capital to im- 
prove their grants, and in securing a body of tenants to give 
them a status in society as landed proprietors; such, we 
think, will be fair in the rates they impose on their tenants. 
We fear it is only to natives we must look for a perfhanent oc- 
cupation of the Soonderbuns; but the Europeans were the 
first to develope the resources of the Soonderbuns, and to 
shew the way in which they were to be developed. To them, 
the natives are indebted for the extensive system of embank- 
ments, the ¢ntroduction of sluices, and the plan of drainage at 
present in use. The most flourishing grants belong to them, 
and we have not the least doubt, that the energy and enter- 
rise of Europeans will yet introduce the cotton plant into the 
oonderbuns. But we regret to find, there 1s hardly a gran- 
tee who attends personally to his grant, the majority trust 
to agents. "These men, it is true, draw large sums of monoy, 
and make a great show; but at the end, the grantee finds no 
PEG., 1858, D l 
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real progress has been made, and is discouraged. The remedy is 
obvious; the grantees must not trust so entirely to agents, they 
must attend to their own estates, or leave the field open to 
others who will do so. In the cold season the Soonderbuns are 
not unhealthy; from November to June they are as healthy as 
any part of Bengal. & 

In the majority of instancesthere is a want of care in the selec- ®- 
tion of sites for villages, and in locating tenants. We generally 
find the lowest swamp is selected; sanitary purposes are not 
attended to; not even the most common precautions are taken 
against disease.- The miserably housed tenant digs a hole within 
a few feet of the sleeping apartment of his family, which soon 
fills with stagnant water, and is the fruitful source of unhealthi- 
ness; he sleeps with his children on the damp bare earth. 
It is true these are the habits of Bengallees throughout the 
province, but surely a benevolent and wise grantee would in-  / 
struct his tenants in such matters. - It 1s easy to raise the bheeta é 
or homestead with earth obtained from the bank of the nearest - 
creek, to supply them with planks to sleep upon, or to raise a 
machan or platform for this purpose. We know a colony of 
Mugs in the Soonderbuns, who have lived in the midst of the 
jungles for three generations, The patriarchs, in fact, the 
Pilgrim fathers who left the shores of Burmah, and sought 
their present asylum from oppression and tyranny, are still 
living surrounded by their grand children, a numerous and flon- 
rishing colony. We attribute their health and longevity 
simply to their custom of living on machans raised eight and 
ten feet above the ground. Could not the grantees induce 
their tenants to do the same? The Bengallee ryot is an observ- 
ing shrewd creature; we once asked some tenants in tho 
Soonderbuns, why they built such miserable huts when a lit- W- 
tle labor would render them so much more comfortable. They 
told us, to look at the houses put up by the grantee, and re- 
marked that if he did not consider it worth his while to erect 
more permanent structures, 16 was clear he had but a poor idea 
of the grant, and would soon dispose of it to another, who 
would not respect the engagements entered into by the pre- 
sent occupant, but would assess the clearances at full rates, and 
then they would be forced to decamp. At another evell-known 
grant in the Backergunge district, where the grantees reside 
throughout the year, and have built a substantial pucka or brick 
house, the tenants are constructing comfortable habitations, and 
have evidently made up their minds to reside in them for ^ 
good. 

The clearance of the jungle has been steadily progressing 
since ihe passing of the new rules. Out of 178 grants 
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already made, thirty belong to Europeans, one to an Ar- 
menian, two to native Christians, thirty to Mohammedans, 
and one hundred and five to Ilindoos Out of the thirty 
belonging to Europeans, twelve have been cultivated; the 
Armenians has very nearly cultivated his; the two native 
, Christians have been equally successful. Six out of the 
thirty belonging to Mohammedans are under cultivation, 
but then they were purchased, when cleared, from Europcans ; 
out of the one hundred and five belonging to Hindoos, twenty- 
seven have been cleared. The amount of collections at present 
realized from the Soonderbuns is et ane three lacs and thirty- 
three thousand ; and the ultimate collections on completion of 
the progressive rates of assessment will be six lacs and forty- 
four thousand. In a revenue point of view the Soonderbuns 
are profitable to the state, the cost of the present agency for 
the management, not exceeding nine per cent. of the collections, 
, The new rules do nog protect the rights of under-tenants, 
‘nor provide for cases where a grantee encroaches on the 
lands of another. The judge of the 24-pergunnahs has en- 
deavoured to remedy these defects in one or two decisions. 
He is of opinion “ that the benefits conferred on ihe grantees 
* by the rules must necessarily be extended to the tenants, or 
* the object of Government will be entirely defeated, He ar- 
< cues that when the grantees told the, Government that eight 
* annas a beegah was ruinous to them, and on that assertion ob- 
* tained an abatement of revenue equal to three-fourths ; they 
* are not ina position to say, that the payment of twelve annasa 
* beegah is not oppressive t the tenant. If eight annas a beegah 
* prevented the cultivation of the Soonderbuns by the grantees, 
Q,' the exaction of twelve annas rent will be equally prejudicial. 
W: Whon the grantees went up to Government on these terms, 
* I do not go too far in saying that there was an implied con- 
. € tract on their part to extend the benefits, to thgir tenants. 
| © It was to the prosperity of the sub-tenants, the Government 
i + had to look, for the creation of those rents, out of which 
* they were to pay the Government revenue, and the tenant 
is the actual party who by his labor and indusiry brings the 
i€ land into cultivation, he is the working bee, the grantees, be- 
' ing in a Sense the drones. A remission confined to the gran- 
< tee only would advance in no sense. whatever the objects of 
* Government," The judge therefore is of opinion that 
“the case is one # be disposed of on principles of equity 
nd good conscience," and he accordingly reduced the amount 
ovenanted to be paid by the tenant, extending Lord Dalhou- 
Be's rules to him. We believe the judge has argued the 
ase very ingeniously, and whatever we may say about the 
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legality of the decision, no one can question its benevolence. In 
the case of the Government, however, it voluntarily released 
the grantee from his covenant to pay the rate of eight annas a 


. beegah ; in the case before the judge, the grantee refuses to be 


equally liberal. Does it necessarily follow, because the Go- 
vernment was liberal, the grantee must be coerced to be liber- 
al? "The motives which actuated the Government are not 
equally potent to the grantee, so long ashe acts up to his con- 
ditions, the grant is his property, and heis at liberty to do as 
he pleases with his own. It is the large profits left to the 
grantee, by the introduction of the new rules, that induce him 
to lay out capital in cultivation. If those profits be reduced 
to what was obtained under the old rules, the inducement, will 
no longer exist to take lands in the Soonderbuns; and the ob- 


ject of Government will thus be defeated. Have the new rules 


altered the rates of under-tenants in grants obtained since they 
were passed? We believe not; the same rates with very slight 
variation prevail in the new grants as in the old, consequently ° 
it 1s evident, the old ratesare based on the actual value of the 
land, and are not affected by the proceedings of Government. 
We believe the Goverriment, to use a slang phrase, was rather 
done 1n the matter of rates, but we think 1t has acted wisely in 
leaving the question of the rate to be paid by the sub-tenants 
to be settled between them and the grantee, according to the 
interests of the parties concerned. Some grants are valuable 
from their position, others are not, and it would be absurd to fix 
a common rate for both. Ifa grantee demands too high a rate, 
his grant will soon be deserted, and* he will find it his interest 
to lower the rate, and in this manner the demand will regulate 
the value of land in the Soonderbuns. 

. In a ease where a prantee has ignorantly encroached on tho e 
lands of another, the rule in America we believe is to compen- 
sate the cyltivator for the labor and capital expended by him; 
the claimant paying the amount of compensation which is fixed 
by arbitration. The judge of the 24-pergunnahs * has set the 
claim for mesne profits of the grantee, against the claim for 


-Improvement set up by the party who has encroached.” The 


judge observes “ the first must forego one, the second must 
forego the other," and he has decided that, that “tlfe encroach- 
ing cultivator shall pay rent to the grantee at a rate double the 
rate the latter is to pay the Government, and the former on 
such payment shall not be deprived of his possession of the land.” 
This decision as far as the case itself is concerned, we believe, to” 
be just and proper ; but in cases where the encroachment has 
been intentional, or where the person encroaching had ample 


: means of ascertaining and fixing the boundary, itis obvious the 
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judge’s decision will be a premium to encroach. If the princi- 
ple is adopted, in such cases, that the trespasser shall only pay 
double the Government rate, and retain possession of the land, 
there will be no end of encroachments, and affrays and hitiga- 
tion will be the result; fora man will find it advantageous to 
obtain land on such easy terms. We prefer the ruling of the - 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut in a similar case, where both mesne 
profits and possession were awarded to the grantee. 

We now proceed to consider the Mutlah scheme. There is 
no doubt the Mutlah is a safer river for commercial purposes 
than the Iloogly ; it has greater depth, the navigation is 
easier; it has more accommodation for ships, and there are 
no shifting sands, bores or freshes. No large vessels can come 
up the Hoogly save during spring tides, and these recur 
every fortnight and last but five days. At certain seasons of 
the year, no vessel drawing more than twenty-two feet of water 
can come up the Hoogly with safety. The Mutlah on the 

- other hand, it has been shewn after professional survey, will 
admit and accommodate the Leviathan steamer. Another 
great advantage the Mutlah possesses over the Hoogly 
1s, that for several months in the year all the inland trade 
of the country must pass the head of the Mutlah, and the 
produce of the eastern districts pass it throughout the 
year; that trade to reach Calcutta must pass through the 
canals, and the delay, inconvenience, danger, and heavy 
taxes of that passage are proverbial all over India. If this 
trade can be intercepted at the head of the Mutlah, and trans- 
ported with safety and clreapness to Calcutta, there is not the 
least doubt the proposed railway to the Mutlah will prove a 
great blessing to the inland trade,—a blessing felt and appre- 

~“ ciated by every petty mahajan, and in fact, by every ryot or 
cultivator, throughout Bengal and Behar. We think it has been 
clearly shewn in Mr. Longridge's report, that both cheapness 
and safety will be ensured to the inland trade by the proposed 
railway ; such being the case, we have no doubt of its success. 
The great mahajans in Calcutta, to whom more or less the pro- 
duce of the country 1s consigned, would soon perceive the ma- 
nifest advantages of the railway, and those little epistles on 
colored pafer, peculiar to our Indian post bags, will soon 
spread the news to every bazar and market in the country, 
with instructions to unload at the Mutlah, and consign the 
goods to the care of the challandar, who mounted on the iron- 
horse carriage, would in an hours time find his way to 
the mahajan with the goods all safe and sound ready to be 
stored in his godowns. Then adieu to the circuitous route of 
the canals, to its obstructions and dangers, so disgraceful to a 
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Government like ours. -A native boatman is fortunate if he 
can at present accomplish two trips during the cold season from 
Dacea, Serajgunge, or Dackergunge to Calcutta ; such are the 
delays in the canal, and the risks in the Hoogly even after 
he clears the canal; but when the railway comes into opera- 

` tion, unloading at the head of the Mutlah, he will accomplish _ 
with case four trips where he can now make but two. This boon, « 
when we come to consider it, is of incalculable benefit to a poor 
man. . 

We have purposely considered the scheme simply as an 
auxiliary to the Calcutta port, but there is no doubt ships will 
soon find their way to the Mutlah, when the produce of the 
country is to be obtained there cheaper than at Calcutta, which 
it must be, as the cost of transport to Calcutta will be saved. 
Trade will increase, and then the passenger traffic will be an 
item not to be despised. We are so certain of the success of . 
the Mutlah scheme, that we have ng doubt it must sooner or é 
later be an “ accomplished fact.” The unhealthiness of the: 
Mutlah is a bug-bear; the only wonder is, that it has not ` 
proved more unhealthy during the last two years, when 
we take into account, the vast quantity of jungle which has 
been cut by the Government, and allowed to rot and decay in 
lots 54 and 50.  Ellengunge on the opposite side is as healthy 
as Calcutta. Drain the land, burn the jungle, throw the 
land into cultivation, and the head of the Mutlah will be as 
healthy as Calcutta. The scarcity of fresh water is the great 
want at present; one tank just finished on lot 54 holds fresh 
water; another pucka tank is progressing, and no doubt the 
Civil Engipeer in charge will soon find ways and means to sup- 
ply the deficiency. The railway company propose to have 
an aqueduct in connection with the railway. This great want ® 
supplied, we hope to see the head of the Mutlah yet a port. 

A ship canal between the Mutlah and the Hoogly will be 
too expensive an undertaking, and demand too much time, and 
. will neither be so expeditious, nor so extensively useful as a 
railway, and, if finished, will be continually liable to be silted. 
In fact, there is no comparison between the two as re- 
cards the question, which will sooner and at less cost deve- 
lope the advantages of the Mutlah ; the comparison®is without 
any doubt in favor of the railway. We must recollect Calcutta 
owes its greatness to a state of things which has since changed. 
In days of yore, when the Bhagiruttee, the Jelinghee, and the 
Matabangah, brought down the inland trade at all seqsons of 
the year, Calcutta from its situation became the metropolis of 
India ; for at this point, the ships which were required to carry 
that produce to other countries, and the boats which brought 
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that produce down met, and vice versa; but when these rivers 
are useless for several months during the year, unless railroads 
are established to bring that produce down, there is a danger of 
Caleutta in time ceasing to be a place of trade ; all water com- 
munications from the change in the course of the Ganges must 
fail, and therefore we must trust to railways in preference to 
water communications. This will be found true in spite of 
all enginecring efforts to the contrary. There are other 
rivers in the Soonderbuns besides the Mutlah, deserving the 
attention of the mercantile community and of the Govern- 
ment.. The Sibsah, for instance, has six and seven fathoms of 
water throughout its course from Khoolnah to the Bay. The 
water of this river to within ten miles of the Bay is fresh, 
and the whole of the inland trade of the country crosses this 
river en route to Calcutta. The Balissur is open to ships of a 
thousand tons, and some of the largest rice markets in the 
Backergunge district are pn its banks. The entrances to these 
‘two rivers from the sea should be surveyed. 

The possibility of growing cotton to a great extent in the 
Soonderbuns has given an additional stimulus to the cultiva- 
tion of its jungle wastes. ‘The experiment has been tried 
in several grants, and though it is still in its infancy, it 
has been ascertained that cotton will not thrive during the 
rains on low lands. If sown at this season of the year, it must 
be sown on high bheetah lands, or ridges well drained. The 
plant from American seed, and that from the South Sea islands, 
thrive luxuriantly in the Soonderbuns if sown on ridges, and 
yield cotton of a superior deseription, which has already been 
valued in the Londan market at two shillings and six pence the 
pound; the most experienced grantees, however, are of opinion, 


that lands on the sea-coast are best adapted for the cultivation 


by: 


of this kind of cotton, and we believe this will be found to be 
the ease. It is not generally known, however, thatthe Mugs 
in the island of Bara Bass-deah, have grown cotton as an annual 
for the last twenty years. They sow the seed in October and 
gather the cotton m March. The plant thrives on the island, 
and is very productive. The Mug women spin it into thread 
and make their own cloth. This cotton, though grown from 
common Behgal cotton seed, produces plentifully. We think 
it is on the islands in the eastern Soonderbuns that cotton 
will grow best, and next on the coast of the Soonderbuns open 
to the sea-brecze. 

The grantces have not hitherto examined the timber of the 
Soonderbuns; their object has been to get rid of the jungle as 
speedily as possible, and clear the lands. There is no doubt 
the forests contain excellent timber, which may be putto a 
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great many uses. They would supply, for instance, sleepers for 
the railway. We would recommend the erection of a saw- 
mill in some central spot in the Soonderbuns, to be worked by 
the force of the tides; a great quantity of the wood would 
meet with ready sale in the Calcutta market. We give a list 
of the different kinds of wood with the uses to which they are 

















> € 
put by the natives :— 
Names of " Uses to which they 
trees. Piametrer are put. Remarks. 
. Bonts, beams, buggy The Sconderbuns named after 
Soondree,.....|2 feet. shafts, posts. ; dis trao: 
. ; Boats, posts, bark for 
Pussur Midi oe tanning. ' 
Kawrah ,.....,8 feet 6 in, f D rs Dinglises, 
Kirphur ......|2 feet. Small Dinghees, posts. j 
Byne .........|3 feet. Sluices, Mug rice-mills. A hollow tree adapted for sluices, 
Quorey.........'2 feet. Dinghees. *iHard-wood fit for cabinet work. 
Aumooir ...11 foot. Paddles, hooka-pipes. Resembles jarool wood. i 
Geiraün.........|8 Inches, (Posts, fire-wood.. Dark for tanning and dyeing. 
Bhyleoe.........|I foot. Posís, hooka-pipes. 
deiu...... «1...16 inches. [Ashes used for washing. Spreading over acres of land. 
Loha Koirah.|1 foot 6 in. | Not used. A. very hard wood. 
Pholsee ......|I foot. Posts. 
PCR Handles of bill hooks : : 
Naringah ...:2 feet. and spades. H Seed yelds oil. l 
Sonalee ....|Ditto. Bark for tanning. 
Singrah .... jl foot. Charcoal. A fine shady tree. 
Bolay ......,6 inches. |{nner bark is a strong fiber.|Outer bark holds tanning. 
. Heart of the tree and pith of 
Haital ,..... ‘Ditto. Wild date. the shoots eaten. It is a sign 
of good soil. 
" . The roots when burnt yield salt. 
So pama Ditto Leaves for thatching The Mugs extract toddy from 
: i ze houses. the stems. The fruit yields 
cocoanut ot 
Ooriam .. |2 feet. Small Dinghees. Light wood, in general useful. 
The wood-cutters in the Soonderbuns are a useful and 
hardy race of men, who have traversed every part of the 
forest, and are deserving of encouragement, but unfortunately 
they have been harshly treated of late. They are subject to 
the payment of a ruinous tax in the canals, and it appears to be 
the object of the collector of tolls to discourage this class of 
men as much as possible. The rules lave been purposely al- 
tered to enable him to tax heavily a peculiar deseriftion of boat 
these men had constructed, which enabled them under the old 
form of rules to import a-few tons of untaxed wood into the 
market. We believe this is a mistaken policy; it discourages 2 


the cultivation of the Soonderbuns by removing one of the in- 
ducements to cut down the forest, and it raises the price of fire- 
wood in the city—a tax pressing heavily on the poorer classes, 
for fire-wood is a necessary of life. We also regret to see the 
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golepatha and hay also the produce of the Soonderbuns, subject 
to a heavy tax in the canals. 

The wood-cutters are to be found in the most unfrequented 
parts of the jungle, the finest timber being now scarce in the 
frequented parts ; many of them fall a sacrifice to tigers and 
to fever, two of their greatest enemies. They are superstitious 
in the extreme, and believe in the existence of jins or spirits of 
the woods, and fairies. They are invariably accompanied by a 
fakeer or geanee, who is believed to possess a charm, or by cer- 
tain cabalistic words to have power over tigers; the power 
being conferred on him by the presiding forest deityewhom he 
propitiates by offerings, sacrifices, &c. It is strange that all 
castes of Hindoos and Mahommedans believe m these spirits, and 
have firm faith in the geanees. They have different ways of 
performing their ceremonies ; they generally place the right 
hand on the earth, and looking into the air, repeat certain in- 
cantations and mystical pames. After this repetition they 
pretend, if the tiger is any where near, that the ground under 
their feet feels warm, and the head is involuntarily turned, 
by the spirit invoked, in, the direction in which the tiger is. 
The spirit best known amongst them, and in whom they appear 
to have most faith, is Roongazee ; they represent him as king of 
the forest riding on a tiger. After invoking this spirit they 
will lead the way unarmed into the thickest jungles, and a par- 
ty of wood-cutters will follow them in the blindest faith. It is 
in this manner that cane-cutters, wax and honey collectors, 
timber fellers, &c., penetrate the forest; in fact were it not 
for these fakeers or geanees, the Soonderbuns would not be en- 
tered by Bengallees., f 

Sometimes the wood-cutters assemble where an “ aurrung” 


"Was been established—an, * aurrung" in the Soonderbuns sig- 


nifies a depót, or head-quarters, or place of gathering ;—and 
the man who sets up the aurrung must be regarded ag a first- 
rate geanee. He marks out a certain boundary, and then 
clears away a little spot about a hundred yards square, and in 
the centre erects two or three little huts about the size of a 
dog-kennel, in which are placed images of the various forest 
deities. Then offerings are made, sacrifices offered, and the 
place is pronduneed free of tigers. The bowlees or wood-cut- 
ters then collect in the aurrung, making offerings for the privi- 
lege of enjoying the protection of the place; these offerings 


ma2re the perquisites of the aurrungdar, who also receives a 


— 


i 


share of the timber felled. The bowlees have a great many 
peculiarites about them, for instance they will not use the word 
** cholo,” to move, but invariably use the word “ skoro.” They 
will never mention the word baug a tiger while in the jun- 
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gles ; they will not work on Thursdays; and in some parts the 
Sunday is a day of rest. They are firmly impressed with the 
idea that a tiger of his own accord will never attack a man, 
but when he does so, he is led on by a fairy, who rides on the 
tiger and urges him on. 

The fakeers or geanees are easily distinguished in the Soon- 
derbuns; they are invariably quick intelligent men, with sharp 
eyes and a wild look about the face. They have great influence; 
not a man will step out of his boat and enter thd jungle, unless 
preceded by a geanee or fakeer, not a follower or beater will at- 
tend a sportsman in the forest, unless he engages the ser- 
vices of one of these men to scare the tigers away, or to shut 
their mouths. We have sometimes thought they are the fol- 
lowers of some man who had discovered the secret of taming, 
or terrifying tigers, similar to the art or power possessed by Mr. 
Rarey over horses. These men do not even pretend to have 
the least influence over rhinoceros oy buffaloes, but only over 
tigers, and certainly their faith in their supposed power is very 
strong. 

To the sportsman, the Soonderbuns during the cold season 
is a great treat. It is true there are no elephants there to 
shoot from, and even if there were, they would be useless in’ 
the forest; but itis a pleasure to roam the pathless woods, to 
trust to your own skill and to your own daring, and not to 
‘be indebted for sport to the skill of your mahout. There, as 
every one knows, we have the royal Bengal tiger in his na- 
tive home, lord of the forest, with none to dispute with him 
a fat hog or a fat deer. There is the huge rhinoceros with his 
single horn, a veritable unicorn, lazily feeding all night on the 
young branches of the kawrah and null, and lying all day in 

reat pits full of water, hollowed.out by these monsters? 
‘here the spotted deer bound past you “a thing of life 
and lighé,” at every open glade. At early dawn or sun-set, 
they are to be seen in herds of twenty and thirty, feeding 
on the sea shore, with the dark wood on one side and the 
open blue sea on the’ other. There too, in the deep forest, 
where hardly a single ray of light penetrates the mass of 
foliage over head, suddenly from under your feet starts the 
barking deer, with his tiny tusks, and the woods re-echo with 
his wild and startling bark. In the more open parts, where 
stand short stumps of null, the fat hog-deer bounds before 
you; there are the monkeys chattering away on the trees; „s 
and where the null jungle is heavy, with the help of a 
few beaters, outleaps with a strong and mighty bound the 
great red-deer (the gouse of Bengal) with his antlered head 
1 






and surpassing speed. There, in every direction, we see 
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the wild hog at his everlasting work busily digging away at 
the roots of the old trees and saluting you with a grunt, 
and a great rush of the unseen herd as they hurry away to 
the darker forest. There too, last but not least, is the mon- 
ster buffalo, with carcass near as huge as that of the rhino- 
ceros, but with short round horns. There also in the slime 
and mud, on the banks of nullah or river, is seen the great 
crocodile with his ugly head, frightful jaws, lizard-shaped 
body, and touffh, hard skin, almost impervious to ball,—lazily 
gliding into the water and disappearing with a splash. These 
are the principal fauna of the Soonderbuns, and right good 
sport do they afford to a sportsman, who has a stout pair of legs, 
a good rifle on his shoulder, and a compass in his pocket. On 
the sea-side, particularly in the eastern Soonderbuns, where 
the virgin forest stands as planted by the hand of nature, the 
towering trees prevent in a great measure the growth of under- 
wood, and the sportsman may roam for miles with comparative . 
ease ; it is where the larger trees have been felled, and under- 
wood has sprung up, that it is difficult to penetrate the woods. 
There too, at times, the sportsman comes across a great open- 
ing in the heart of the forest, where huge trunks are lying 
' rotting ; and the sun is shining brightly down, dazzling the 
eyes with the sudden change from the twilight of the woods 
to the blazing light of the open glade. The natives call these 
openings bageparahs, and attribute them to the agency of their 
Jins, and mighty spirits of the woods. But from the manner 
in which the huge trunks are lying, some snapped off, others 
rooted up, and all as if beateh down by the agency of some won- 
drous force, there is no doubt the spirits of the wind and tem- 
pest have been at work, and the typhoon has spent his force 
there, the whirlwind twisting and contorting the great trees as 
if they had been so many reeds. ‘There are. several of these 
bageparahs in the woods, and they are well-known to the wood- 
cutters. We have remarked that they are invariably within ten 
or twelve miles of the sea. They are the favorite haunts of 
the deer. There are sand hills to be seen on the shores of 
the Day at the points of Darabassdea, Chaplee and Tiger Point, 
and these places are perfect sanitaria for healtlf The scenery 
also is beautiful, after the flat plains of Bengal. The country 
assumes somewhat the character of hill and dale, the trees 
seem purposely planted as in a park, the woods grow to the 
_water’s edge, and the blue expanse of the sea affords a pleasing 
variety to the view. ; 
The feathered tribes of Bengal are to be met within the Soon- 
derbuns. The most common are the jungle fowl ; the shrill 
clarion of the cock, and the cackling of the hen, with her 
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brood of chickens, domestic sounds common to a village, sound 
strange in the dense and lonely forest, without any human ha- 
bitation for miles and miles. Wild geese and ducks of varions 
kinds are to be found in abundance on the sea coast, and on the 
banks of the larger streams. The snipe we belicve breed in the 
Soonderbuns, for they are to be found at all seasons of the year. 
Quail are also found in the cultivated parts, in the stumps of 
the dhan ; and the strong, clear whistle or call of the grey-cur- 
lew is a familiar sound in all the rivers and erd€ks during tho 
cold season. There is a bird which the natives call mudduntak, 
it stands about four feet high, and is precisely like the common 
hargelah or adjutant, so common in Calcutta, but without the 
bag—it has about eight or ten long white feathers or plumes 
below the tail, each feather is about ten or twelve inches long, 
and the finest are to be gathered in February and March. This 
bird is greatly sought after by native shikaries; it is only 


met with in the deep forest, and never beyond twenty miles 
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from the sea; the plumes sell for their weight in silver, We - 


are not aware that these birds are to be found in other parts of 
Bengal, and even in the Soonderbuns they are becoming scarce 
from the numbers shot by the shzkaries for their plumes. The 
name of the bird is Leptoptilos Argula, and the plumes are 
known as Marabón plumes. 

The Soonderbuns, though almost within sight of Calcutta, 
is an unknown land to the generality of our readers; we have 
therefore been purposely minute in our descriptions. We 
anticipate bright things for that land of flood and forest. Lord 
Dalhousie's rules, we have no doubt; will accomplish the purpose 
for which they were passed ; the allotments bordering on the 
district of the 24-pergunnahs, those on the Mutlah and in its 
vicinity, and the lands in the eastern Soonderbuns, wil in the 
course of a few years be brought into cultivation ; we despair 
only of the forest bordering on the Jessore district, on ac- 
count of the desertion of the zemindarree lands adjoining that 
part of the jungles, and we believe other measures must be 
adopted before the J'essore Soonderbuns willbe reclaimed. The 
forest in this direction is yearly gaining on the cultivation. It 
has already extended to the Coirah river, and even villages to the 
north of that river are being deserted. Three-fourths of Per- 
gunah Jameerah which borders on the forest, is already under 
jungle. The proposed Railway to the head of the Mutlah, and the 
cultivation of cotton, are already acting as stimulants to the clear- 


. ing of the jungles. Nor must we forget that the Soonderbuns 


may be regarded asthe granary of Bengal. Hundreds of reapers 
come from different parts of Bengal to assist in reaping and 
gathering the rich harvest, and carry away boats loaded with 
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rice, receiving in some parts a fifth and in others even a fourth of 
the quantity reaped, in return for their labor. The country is in 
a great measure independent of rain, the rice crop seldom fails, 
and an acre of land yields five times as much as it yields in the 
cultivated districts. The Lieut. Governor of Bengal has turned 
his attention to the improvement of the great traffic channels of 
the Soonderbuns; towing paths and bridges are being con- 
structed in different parts, shorter and more convenient routes 
have been directed to be surveyed, and the entire passage has 
been placed under the superintendence of a civil engineer. 
Police boats patrol the rivers and creeks for the protection of 
the native craft, under the command of a European constable ; 
a deputy magistrate has been located at Kallegunge, another at 
Khoolnah, and a third will be immediately stationed on the 
Bulissur river. A police station has been placed in the heart 
of the Soonderbuns, where river decoities avere recently so 
frequent. These improwements we owe to the Lieut. Gover- 
nor of Bengal, and we have no doubt as the resources of the. 
Soonderbuns are developed, this tract of land will continue to 
attract the fostering care of the Bengal Government. 
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Amr. VL—1. An Act for the better Government of India. 2nd 
August, 1858. London. 


2. ‘The Friend of Indie. Serampore. 1858. 
3. The * Times” Newspaper. London. 1858. 
4, The Saturday Review. London. 1858. 

5. The Daily News. London. 1858. 


WwW” have just reached a great turning point in the history 

of our Indian administration. Two years ago the East 
India Company had under their Government the most splen- 
did appanage that any European monarchy ever knew. Large 
provinces were ruled and disciplined by publie function- 
aries who, whether soldiers or civilians, were proud to call 
themselves the Company’s servants. A treasury, if not filled 
to overflowing, was yet sufficiently stored to meet all the 
ordinary exigencies of a wide-spread sway. A vast army, 
composed of men whose good birth was unquestionable, whose 
bravery had scarcely been doubted, and whose faithfulness 
had passed into a proverb, would have been ready, at the 
bidding of the chief servants of the Company, to have overrun 
the Deckan, to have humbled the pride of Persia, or to have 
penetrated into unknown regions beyond the Suliman range. 
At that time the treasury’ of the Company, the jail of the 
Company, the mile-stones erected by the Company along their 
greatest channel of communication, were as sacred from injury 
as the throne of England itself; and under the shadow of 
that powerful name, which had been thrown,"in the space of a 
century, from seaboard to mountain barrier, the most helpless 
of Europeans might have travelled, unprotected and ignorant 
of the language, from one end of the empire to the other, 
without perhaps encountering a word of contumely or a look 
of insult. What changes have come over the spirit of the 
Indian dream, need not be dilated on. "The centres of wealth 
and commerce have been ransacked and despoiled by cut- 
throats. Some of the fairest of cities have streamed with blood. 
Rich districts have been overrun by marauders. The labours 
of years, the records of the rights of communities, have pe- 
rished ina moment. The white face, that commanded res- 
ject, before which murmurs were stilled and disturbances 
sunk down quietly, that appeared only as the harbinger of 
eace, or the herald of commerce, or the messenger of reason 
and law, has been the signal for the most violent outburst 
of suppressed rage, defiance and hatred. And after eighteen 
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months of convulsions, which have shaken but not overthrown 
the fabric of our authority, we commence a new year with 
‘the native army evaporated, the rebellion dying, and the Com- 
pany dead. 

'" Such a momentous change cannot be passed over in silence 
by a periodical which is in the habit of discussing all the most 
¥ prominent topics of the day; and though the abrupt termi- 
nation of the charter has been fully commented on in all the 
leading journals at home and in India, it still appears to us 
expedient to group together in a few pagesthe main points 
of the new bill and the most prominent merits and de- 
fecis of the mighty corporation which has just sunk into its 
grave. A resumé of striking characteristics, however familiar, 
is not without its uses, even in these days, when the world 
lives at a pace that outstrips quarterly publications. Some 
of the present géneration may be thankful for a paper that 

= brings together the salient features of the new measure. 

y Some of'the next may look with curiosity or surprise on the 
doubts or the suggestions made contemporaneously with the 
Act, of which the one may be rendered illusory, and the other 
meet only with neglect. Even the history of human error 
may be instructive, while a partial apprehension of a coming 
truth in politics, dating in 1858, may be disinterred in 1900, 
by the diligent student of history, from the trunks and port- 
manteaus of 1859, for the amusement or the edification of 
his readers. 

The successive attacks to which the Company has yielded 
its most cherished privileges, are naturally familiar to the 
larger portion of our readers. Itisin the memory of several 
statesmen yet living, that the Indian trade was thrown open in 

¥ 1813. Many of us can recall the debates of 1833 which 

ended in the annihilation of the China monopoly. All are 

versed in the animated discussions of five years ago, by | 

which the most telling blow was inflieted on tht Company, 

the civil serviee was thrown open to competition, and the 

charter renewed for no definite term of years. It was this 

last provision, more than any, that excited the hopes of the 

Company's enemies, and the fears of its friends. Indian 

affairs mifht at any moment become the topic of the day. A lull 

in public affairs, the absorption of a new territory, a startling case 
of administrative or judicial incapacity, the anxiety of a jaunty 
or unscrupulous minister to stave off enquiry from matters 
more perilous to his tenure of office, the mere lack of 
subjects for political controversy, one or all of these causes 
might at any time have brought India to the bar of the Com- 
mons. An energetic Anglo-Saxon with a good grievance of 
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unjust arrest or exorbitant fine, or the descendant of Toola 
Ram Senaputti clamorous for the restitution of some thousand 
square miles of marsh and' jungle, could, by a little dexterous 
management, have seriously imperilled the continuance of a 
charter, which rested only on publie opinion, invariably ill- 
informed on Indian subjects, proverbially fickle, and never at 
any time very well disposed towards Leadenhall Street. It 
was not imperative that a military earth-quake should have 
thrown down our edifices, destroyed our landmarks, aroused 
our indignation, embittered our feelings, and carried desolation 
into hundreds of happy homes. Far less than a mutiny might 
have extinguished the Company. Barbaric rage need not have 
been excited to work such fearful desolation. It might have 
been said, with even greater truth and more pointed applica- 


tion, ** Quod non fecissent barbari, fecere Barbareni.” The heads. 


of great political houses, not armaments only wanting their 
Attila or Hyder Ali, might have boasted of the destruction of 
an Eastern Colosseum. ° 

When the mutiny fairly broke out in all its violence it 
required, therefore, no very great discernment to perceive 
that matters would go hard with the Company. It was natur- 
al to assert, it was impossible to deny, that a grave error had 
pervaded our whole dealings, not with the native population, 
but with the native soldiery. Who had been most to blame for 
our mistakes of principle, whether the Court or a series of 
civil rulers, or the chiefs of the army themselves, orthe foremost 
writers and talkers on Indian subjects, whether it were possible 
to apportion censure between any or abl of the above parties, was 
not perhaps enquired into very carefully in the heat and flush of 
debate. One system having failed, the British nation was bound 
to try another ; and to do the House of Commons justice; their 
determination to have done with the Company seems never to 
have wavered for a moment. There were disputes as to the 
number, funetions, and selection of the new council. There were 
animated debates as to the prineiple of competition for the publie 
service. There was ridicule thrown deservedly on the introduc- 
tion of Belfast and Glasgow. There were sharp exchangesof shots 
on the question of religious neutrality, on the so-called theory 
of annexation, and on the undue subservience to c&ste. On 
many of these points it was scarcely possible to anticipate what 
would be the sense of the House. But as to the termination 


of the charter and the necessity for a new bill, the majority of 


the House had their minds ready made up. A counsel for the 
defence would term this sheer obstinacy, as a counsel for the 
prosecution would call it judicious firmness. And, without 
deciding whether the course pursued partakes of the virtue or 


do dada 
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of the adjacent vice, it is sufficient to note that from the Easter 
recess the fate of the Company seemed beyond question. A 
tory Government made dexterous use of the blunders of its 
opponents, converted its own ‘weakness into a source of 
strength, and improved on the original framework of the new 
'.. measure; the unendurable fetor of that ** noble river" made sena- 
_F tors moreeager than ever for the braes of Yarrow, or the banks 
of the Doune: the leading men of the Court though fighting 
their guns with a determination not unworthy. of the garrison 
of Lueknow, were overborne by the power of the press, 
which, with two notable exceptions—the Saturday Review 
and the Daily News—was mainly directed against vested rights 
aud corporate influences; and under this combined pressure 
of adverse circumstances and intellectual power, at length was 
overthrown the famous republic, which, strong even its dying 
moments, had destroyed one ministry while it had saved an 


empire. 

3 We leave it to the future historian, wiser b} the mere lapse 
of time than the most gifted orator or the most prescient 
statesman can be now, to seize on the salient points of debate, 
and to give a full and impartial description of one of the most 
eventful of Indian battles. Our business is with the actual pro- 
visions of the new India bill, now lying before us and number- 
ing, in remarkable contrast to several of its predecessors, only 
seventy-five sections. ‘Taking all our readers to be acquainted 
with its general scope, the substitution of the Crown for 
the Company, we proceed to note seriatim the particular 
characteristics which seem*likely to afford matter for future 
discussion. : 

Section 5, though not bearing on India, is in one respect 

“Win innovation. It dispenses the President of the Board of 
Controul from the necessity.of vacating his seat in Parliament 
held by him, should he be appointed the new Indian minister.. 
Under the strict rules of representation, as our readers know, 
any member of the lower House, accepting any office under 
the crown, at once vacates his seat and invites his constituents 
to ratify or disapprove his political actions, by either re- 
appointing him as their member, or by seeking a representative 
in whom they can place more confidence: So strictly has 
this rule been interpreted that a minister who merely changes 
his seat in the cabinet, and who may go from India to the 

» Admiralty, or from the Colonies to India, has been held bound 

^A to undergo the ordeal of facing his constituents, and of giving an 
account of his votes, even though such a proceeding should 

cause some expense and inconvenient interruption to business, 
not to say, that it should imperil his senatorial existence. 
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Many a minister has been compelled to quit his desk, present 
himself on the hustings, and answer the pert questions which 
any elector may choose to put. It was only last session that 
a member of the present ministry, distinguished as essayist, 
orator, novelist, poet and dramatist, was for a time hindered 
from accepting the colonial office, because such acceptance 
might have aroused the liberals of Hertfordshire against Pro- 
tection. Now it may be very right, that the representative of 
particular interests should not be permitted to accept office for 
the first time, without enabling his constituents, to approve or 
condemn his conduct. But once a servant of Her Majesty, 
it seems to us to matter little to such constituents, on what 
particular duty such services be employed. The responsible 
adviser of the crown should, surely, have the power of shift-. 
ting and changing the pieces on his side of the board in the 
manner best calculated to carry on the business of the nation, 
and to play a good winning or loging game. It has even 
been asserted by some reformers, that the time for jealousy” 
of the increasing power of the Crown is passed; that, if 
any thing, the prime minister is too hampered and check- 
ed in the choice of colleagues, and that there would be no 
danger to the constitution in permitting a certain number of 
appointments in the ministry to be conferred on members of 
the lower House, without compelling them to vacate their 
seats, even on first acceptance of any office whatever. We 
are well aware that this might excite an outcry from those 
who think that purity of political motive is only secured by 
repeated responsibility to free ant independent voters, and 
that tenure of office should not be made ¢oo pleasant or too 
safe. Dut we really think that it is high time that the mode. 
of doing the nation's business should be rendered as efficient 
as possible, and that to allow a man already in office to move 
from one arm-chair to another, or to turn into the Admiralty 
on one Wednesday, and into Cannon Row on the next Wed- 
nesday, would not be the means of shaking even the slenderest 
pillar of our well-balanced constitution. In any case we 
here have the small end of the wedge inserted, and we believe 
it to be only a just and imperative reform. It is curious, too, 
that this proviso slipped into the bill without a remark. 
Section 8, if carefully perused, would have saved several 
foolish cavils, asif the Directors were to blame for not elect- 
ing Sir James Melvill or Mr. J. Mil. The Directors had 
only power to elect a man who was actually a director at 
the time, or who had been a director formerly. The court 
could not, by the Act, have chosen Sir J. Lawrence, had he 
landed in England, as he no doubt will do, under one uni- 
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versal shout of applause and admiration. The court might, 
it is true, have chosen any or all of the Directors nominated 
previously by the crown. But was it not fair to assume that 
the Crown would avail itself of its own nominees, if deserv- 
ing of re-appointment? Was it not simply carrying out the 
principle of election to its fullest extent, to elect from those 
only who had been chosen by the electing body, the Court of 
Proprietors? And would those writers also who denounce the 
Company for their selfishness and indifference to India, have 
acted, under the law of our common nature, one whit differently, 
or have, at such a time, been voluntary martyrs to such unusual 
Fabrician virtue? Add to this, that the elected directors are, 
all of them, competent men. It is the senile and the effete 
that have wisely taken their discharge on this occasion. 

It is naturally objected that future vacancies in the elected 
portion of the council are only to be filled up by the elected 


$&. members themselves, and that this is tantamount to perpetuat- 


b 
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ing the old: court in a new shape. Practically, however, the 
directors in their former births, as a Hindu philosopher 
might term it, had a great deal to say to the election by the 
proprietors. The votes or the interests of a member of a great 
bank, of colonel this, and Sir John that, when promised to a 
man who had been canvassing for seven years, made his return 
safe. . The same kind of persons will now, of course, have 
an entire, and not a partial, influence in such elections ; and 
the fact appears to be that unless the House were prepared to 


hand over all appointments to the Indian minister, which if 


was nob, there was no resource left, but to empower the 
elected portion to secruit itself. There are, however, some safe- 
guards. against jobbery and favour. The major part of the 
persons to be elected, must have resided ten years in India, and 
there is some chance of a healthy competition between minister 
and council, as to which shall secure the services of the best 
men. We think after all, that the seven directors, who are 
familiarly termed the old leaven, are as likely to offer a post 
to Sir John Lawrence or to Sir James Outram as could be 
either Lord Stanley or Sir Charles Wood ; and in a political 
home crisjs, would a minister, for recruits, go to India or to 
the City? | 

The next two sections, 11 and 12, contain the provisions 
which, in our humble opinion, are the best securities for some 
eventual change. By the first, the members hold their ap- 
pointment for life. By the second, they are disabled from 
sitting in parliament. Every Indian knows well to what 
longevity the emerit of India attain. Many a man, it is true, 
has been cut off during his very last year’s service by the 
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unfortunate desire of making up “ the other lack.” But with 
the fresh breezes of the Channel, and the first year of retire- 
ment, the pensioned servant seems to gain a new lease of 
life. How constantly is the eye attracted by the obituary 
notice of some ancient civilian, of whom, perhaps, only the 
oldest inhabitants of Bombay or Calcutta can now give 
the faintest particulars! It was only a few years since that 
passing remarks were elicited from the press on the death 
of a man at eighty-six, who had held the highest appoint- 
ments during the early part of this century, who was the son of 
Lord Rockingham’s Chancellor of the Exchequer during the 
well-known “ short administration” of 1765, and who had lived 
on till the above very advanced age. What possible good 
could a man, under such circumstances, render to India, and 
what speedy means would there be of procuring the removal 
of such an effete member? for it would be inconvenient to make | 
use of the only proviso of the bill, an address to both Houses ,@ 
of Parliament, because a member's faculties had become rusted ` 
by disuse or clouded by age. There is every charice, too, that 
members, as years tell on them, will ensconce themselves 
snugly in their easy chairs, raise no difficulties, carry out no 
one distinct course of action, and always vote with the minis- 
ter. We really think that seven or ten years of £1,200 a 
year, with power to the minister to re-appoint if advisable, 
would have been enough to satisfy the claims of experience 
however varied, of services however eminent, and of reputa- 
tion however wide-spread. 

But section 12 is more ominous than the preceding. What- 
ever be the merits of the Lower House of Parliament, it is 
impossible tó class among such merits an intimate knowledge 
of India. /No person who has conversed for half an hour with 
any M. P. or who has attended an Indian debate, can have any 
hesitation ,jn endorsing this opinion. The ignorance of the 
House, to speak plainly, is crass and lamentable. When the 
alarm of the mutiny, and the excitement of debate, shall have 
passed away, parliamentary superintendence will be what it 
was before. ‘he presence in parliament of men with seats 
in the council might occasionally be inconvenignt, unless 
such persons were bound either to resign or to follow the 
official rule, and speak only on such topies, and with such lines 
of argument, as the prudence of the chief might direct. Such 
men would naturally wish to enforce or deprecate with their voice 
any measure which they had either enforced or deprecated with 
their pen at the council table, and a disclosure, perilous to rapid 
administration, might now and then occur. But the risk of this, 
which may be exaggerated, seems to us small in comparison with 
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the danger of excluding from the debates of the nation, men of 
the most independent views, and the greatest knowledge: and we 
think with dismay, how, when some important Indian topic is 
uppermost, the policy of annexation, the employment of natives, 
the so-called attempts at colonisation, the Indian minister, if in 

y the Lower House, which may not always be the case, shall be 
left to fight his battle against an ex-judge who is only a char- 
latan out of place, a disappointed advocate, and a retired 
solicitor known as one of the bores of the House. Possibly in 
such a case, the intuitive good sense of the House, which 
rarely deserts it, or the power and knowledge of the minister, 
backed by a strong party, may win the day; but then the 
Indian topic is made a party question; the fate of a province, 
of a large department, or of a great section of the native 
community, hangs on all the secret springs by which the machi- 
nery of party is put in motion ; those who could give the season- 

r, able word of explanation are anxious lookers on in the gallery ; 
and we are no nearer than ever to that sound and good Go- 
vernment which springs from singleness of purpose and 
fulness of knowledge combined. In plain language we protest 
against the doctrine that Cornwallis Bobus is to obtain a 
seat in the council when fifty years old, with the chance of 
filling it peaceably for the next twenty-five years; and we 
equally protest against the unwise and unjust policy which 
avails of itself of the knowledge of such men as Col. Sykes, 
Mr. Mangles, and Mr. J. P. Willoughby, in one department, 
only by shutting the door against them in another, in which 
their views, if sound, could shed a strong heht on the matter at 
issue, if unsound or impolitic, would be made public and would 

xy be mercilessly crushed. Besides, a councillor in the House 
who could not act with the minister, might easily be made to 
resign his salaried place. 

Section 14 anticipates the possible reduction of tbe council ; 
and sections 19 and 20 relate to the performance of business, 
and we know, have been fully acted on, the Council, like the 
Court being divided into revenue and judicial, political and 
military committees, and the like. Sections 23 to 27, and sec- 
tion 41, arg important as defining the constitutional powers of 
the council, and are mainly to the following effect. Where 
there is a difference of opinion, on points where, the Indian 
minister’s decision is final, the said minister may record his 
opinion in writing. So may any member of council, with 
respect to any despatch sent to India. The minister must put 
himself on paper when he overrules the opinions of the ma- 
jority. In urgent cases he may act on his own responsibility, 
without previous reference to the council, and where he stands 
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in the shoes of the old secret committee, he may never refer 
the matter to them at all. No grant of any part of the re- 
venue of India can be made by the minister on his own res- 
ponsibility, or without the concurrence of a majority of his 
council It is the House of Commons, as regards supplies, 
put quietly under hatches. | 
These provisions seem to us good in that they clearly throw ' 
the onus on the right party. Neither minister nor council are 
required to waste their time in composing long minutes, nor 
are yet debarred from leaving necessary protests on record. 
When the minister either overrules his council, or when he 
does not refer to them till the despatch has issued beyond the 
power of recall, or when he thinks fit to keep them completely 
in the dark, the whole responsibility is thrown upon him. He 
may convert the Jumma Musjid at Delhi into a Christian Ca- 
thedral. He may write a despatch resuming every grant of 
land ever made by Hindu, Mahommedgn, or Seikh government, ~ 
for pious or charitable purposes; he may direct a fleet to sail 
for Bangkok on the one hand, and an army to march against 
the Khan of Kelat on the other. He may reject all experi- 
ence, reverse all precedents, and despise a policy sanctioned 
by three generations of statesmen, and after the success or fai- 
lure of his measures, he will be judged only by the Commons 
of England in Parliament assembled. Much, naturally, will 
depend on the personal character of the Indian minister. A 
Vernon Smith may rush in where a Dalhousie would fear to 
tread: or the one might palter, panic-stricken by vague fears, 
where the other would discern that fhe moment had arrived for 
independent and vigorous action. But whether the blame shall 
lie in excessive rashness or excessive timidity, we do not see 
how the minister can avoid taking it entirely on himself. He 
. will have able advice, and the very largest discretion for ac- 
tion with qr without it. It has been assumed by the leading 
journal on this side of India, that the first instance in which 
the members of the council shall show themselves as * ob- 
structives, will be the signal for their dissolution. But 
it does seem to us; with all deference, that in such an event 
the grand consideration will be whether the council had wisdom 
and right on its side. Might we not now be thankful, had the 
determined protests made by some of the old Directors against 
the Affghan campaign, obstructed, that cardinal error, which 
annihilated one small army, and, as some believe, laid the found- 
tions of mutiny and rebellion throughout the ranks of a large 
one? It may happen that even the powers of an administra- 
tor, like Sir John Lawrence, may not be thrown away in such 
dignified remonstrances as may preserve the framework of that 
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policy which he has been so successful in building up. Pos- 
sibly, the weight of experience, which the council properly 
chosen must possess, may occasionally be directed to restrain 
the presumption which dictated the Oude despatch, or which 
might be urging us beyond the truelimits of our policy, to take 

p part in Persian disunion, or Russian intrigue. But, still, sup-- 
pose the council to have once blustered successfully, when it 
ought to have been silent, and to have by the force of writing 
or talking, cabined or confined the minister, when engaged in 
some measure of just severity, timely retrenchment, or politic 
generosity ! Grant, that in the elaborate minutes of the ma- 
jority, the major premise should be inept, the minor imper- 
tinent, and the conclusion ridiculous! Is the council to be at 
once abolished, because the minister was too rash at one time, 
and too timid at another? This would surely be to reverse 
the ordinary presumptions of law and reason in regard to self- 

7 imposed liabilities ; andethe remedy for such a state of things 

^* seems to us, not to abolish the conclave of old gentlemen who 
had opposed Sir Forcible Feeble, but to remove Sir Forcible 
for a man of sounder judgment and of stronger nerves. 

The general sense of men acquainted with India, as well as 
of men who reason by analogy and without knowledge of India, 
has declared itself in favour of a council to assist the Secretary 
of State. Such a body will be ónly performing its duty when 
it either aids the minister to resolve some knotty point, or to 
comprehend the bearings of a large Indian question, or when 
it shows good reasons why, the crown should pause: if it tra- 
vels into the ** high sentimental latitudes," or sinks into twad- 
dle, or writes essays when it ought to record short reas.ns for 
action,.it is in the power of the Secretary of State to cut short 
its deliberation and to act for himself. The limits of his for- 
bearance can be defined to him by common sense. The power 
to take advice as wel! as to reject or to dispense with it, is 
secured to him by statute in the most positive language. He 
must not complain if he dares not avail himself of his rights. 
We, in India, never heard that the strongest of Proconsuls was 
unable to carry his council with him, nor did we doubt whether, 
if necessary, he would have hesitated, under the well-known 
proviso of the charter, to have acted boldly in its despite. 

On section 29, we were very near to a grand mistake. The 
Governor General the Governors of presidencies, the * Law 

r- Lord’ of our supreme council, if he be retained, and the Ad- 
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Minister of the day, in consultation with the Indian Secretary 
of State. The ordinary members of the councils of India and 
| of Bombay and Madras will be appointed also from home, but 
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by the Secretary of State in Council. But our readers will 
recollect that it was for some time debated during the last ses- 
sion, whether the Governor General should not nominate his 
own council. On the principle that all local patronage is dis- 
tributed in India, without direct Interference or recommenda- 
tion from home, it was suggested that the above appointment, di 
as clearly local, might be equally well made by the chief au- 
thority in India. But the difference is obvious between the 
position of a member of council, and that of any other servant 

of Government, however high his station. A Chief Commis- 
sioner, a Secretary, even a Lieutenant-Governor, is yet subor- 
dinate to the Governor General. A member of council is, in 
some respects, his equal. He has not the chance of suggesting 
this reform, or of pointing out that “ departmental exigency,” 

but he has the right of recording his opinion in downright op- 
position to that of the Governor General. He may charac- p? 
terise annexation in language almost as vigorous as that of Sir + 
G. Clerk or the late Colonel Sleeman. He may be the most `` 
avowed enemy to the real spirit inculcated in the celebrated 
despatch on education of 1854. He may protest in the Coun- 

cil Chamber, with the pertinacity of Mr. Lewin or Mr. Jones 

in the Court of Proprietors, on every conceivable subject, 
without hindrance or let. That this chartered opposition has 
not been exhibited in Calcutta since the days of Clavering and 
Francis, is owing to the good sense and taste of our councillors, 

as well as to the vigour and statesmanship of the Heads of the 
Government. But still with the chance of eventual defiance 

on any pet projects, it is easy to conceive what an interest 
the Governor General might have in selecting for his col- 
leagues, men whom the official language designates as < safe,” . 
but whom the irreverent world might term sycophants. And 
still more probable is it that selection would generally be made 
from those,men only who had stood in proximate and confiden- 

tial relation to Government, who were imbued with certain 
traditionary principles, and who would bring mto debate, little 

of that fresh knowledge and that healthy unbiassed opinion, 
which are acquired in many other departments, not in immediate 
dependence on the fountain-head. Those who hage watched 

the appointments made by the Court of Directors, must be 
aware that such have been made without the slightest regard 

to the convenience of the Governor General, and with refer- 
ence to character, independence, and honesty of purpose, as Y 
well as to mere ability or length of service. We much doubt, 

for instance, whether under any other system of selection, seats 

in council would ever have been conferred on Mr. John Lowis 

in former days, or on Mr. Ricketts lately, and on several others 
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whom we might name. We believe that, were the intentions 
of the Governor General the purest in the world, his charac- 
ter might occasionally be assailed by an outery that the men 
selected by him were his own adherents, and that he was only 
turning subservient tools into subservient colleagues. We are 
tolerably certain that no practical inconvenience m the Govern- . 
Binent of this country has ever been felt within the last fifty 
years, from the continuance of the present system. We there- 
fore rejoice that the patronage of the highest and in some res- 
pects, the most independent posts in India passes from the 
court to the council, and not from Leadenhall Street to Go- 
vernment House. There will be much less discontent amongst 
the Services in India; the reputation of the Governor General 
will have less chance of being needlessly vilified for undue 
partiality, and there will be more security for purity of election, 
where an absolute chief does not select his own associates in 
the cabinet, even though,a cry should sometimes be raised that 
ne member has been appointed because he is befriended by 
che Vice-president, and another because he has a near relation 
in the House, who votes with the party of the minister in 
power. 
Section 32 empowers the secretary to make new regulations 
for the admission of candidates to the civil service, and premis- 
ing that the competitive system will still be maintained we 
must wait to see what new “ test of fitness” will be devised, or 
what new branches of knowledge will be prescribed for exami- ' 
nation. We have sometimes thought seriously that w-tést of OS 
horsemanship or physical eBergy would not be out of place. | 
Section 35 amounts to a very fair reservation of one-tenth | 
of the military cadetships for the sons of soldiers and civilians. | 
wo one will seriously be inclined to quarrel with this. Men who 
have spent thirty years in India, have clearly little chance with 
the rush of men who are blocking up the avenues, to every 
profession at home. Few servants of Government in India now 
acquire more than a decent competence by the time they are 
fifty; and though we deprecate clanship and wide-spread family 
compacts, we think that the sons of men who have devoted 
themselves to India to the measure and force of their powers, 
have some slight claim to look to India for support. It is 
pretty clear, too, that for the sons of such men in many in- 
stances the choice lies, not between an Indian and an English 
profession, but between India and nothing at all. 
Section 36 still leaves considerable patronage with the coun- 
cil, subject to endorsement by the secretary ; and with the 
exception of one or two others, the remaining sections are oc- 
cupied with the transfer of property, the reservation of cxist- 
ing rights, and the disposal of the revenues of India. 
DEC., 1858, G 1 
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On the first point we do not see how, when the Company 
ceases to have political power, it could be expected that it 
should retain any stores, goods, chattels, or any emoluments of 
which it was seized. The accessory must follow the principal 
under the sound rule of law. The curious museum, the mag- 
nificent library at the India House, the munitions of war, the 
provision of stationery, from the gilt-edged note paper to the 
last bundle of red-tape, must all be handed over to the Crown, 
together with.the power of making treaties, of acknowledging 
sovereigns, of recalling a Governor General, of approving of 
the revenue settlement which binds twenty millions of Asiaties, 
of granting thousands of miles of country for the extension of 
a railway, of rewarding distinguished merit, of beautifying 
ancient capitals, of annexing vast realms. 

There is a great safeguard in section 41, which takes from 
the secretary his right of independent action in matters of re- 
venue, and makes the grant or appropriation of any part there- 
of contingent on a concurrence of a majority of votes of his 
eouncil; in section 43, which requires the signatures of three 
members of the council to all drafts or orders ; in section 49, 
which empowers the secretary, with a similar majority in 
council, to issue bonds in Great Britain; in section 52 which 
provides for a proper audit of account by a well qualified au- 
ditor; in section 53, by which parliaments are to have annual- 
ly before them an Indian budget, and a report detailing the 


. moral and material progress of each Presidency in India, which 


however, it is no crime to assert, that nine-tenths of the House 
will only think a monstrous bore ; *and, finally, in section 55, 
which renders the consent of Parliament necessary before the 
revenues of India can be applied to military operations. beyond 


the Indian frontier, except in the event of preventing or rey 


pelling the actual invasion of Her. Majesty’s Indian possession. 

By sectjon 56, the Crown is pledged to continue to the mili- 
tary and naval forces of India, the same pay, allowances, pen- 
sions, and privileges as enjoyed by them hitherto. But no such 
pledge is contained in section 58 to the advantage of the civil 


service, which section only guarantees claims to pension and 


claims on sundry annuity funds, and is silent as to pay. Ob- 
viously, this omission was meant to provide for a prospective 
reduction of allowances, should such appear advisable. 
Sections 64 and 67 guarantee the continuance of all existing 
enactments, and bind Her Majesty to observe all treaties, con- 


tracts, covenants, and the like, and to accept all liabilities, either 4 


entered into or incurred by the Company ; so our native friends, 

Baboos or Banians, independent and protected Chiefs, and 

holdérs of five per cent. paper may be easy on this head. 
Section 70 puts an end, in all human probability, to those 
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quarterly meetings of the Court of Proprietors at which so 
much indignation was year after year expended on the wrongs 
of the Madras light cavalry, the annexation of the province 
of Sattara, and on other well-known grievances. Section 72 gua- 
rantees to the said proprietors their capital and their dividends, 
and the following section raises a point as to whether it would 

| be advisable for the proprietors to demand the redemption of 
their dividends, secured to them by the charter of 1833 ; and- 
legal opinion, as is well-known, has already been taken on this 
very question, being one to which 1t behoves holders of stock to 
pay attention. 

The above are really all the sections of the remarkable Act 
which appear deserving of peculiar attention, with the exception 
perhaps of section 69, which, when fully carried out, will reduce 
the number of elected Directors to six, the nominated conti 
nuing to be nine; and thus with Her Majesty’s widely-read 
and well written proclamation alluded to in the final section, 

R with a blaze of fire works, a splendid illumination, and some 
real loyalty, the great Company passed into the domain of 
hiscory on the first of November last. 

The natural question asked by every one, but answered in 
various ways according to the bias and predilections of the 
speaker, is, what has India gained by this bill? And, without 
entering too deeply into all the speculations which men of va- 
rious parties have formed as to the commencement of a new 
era, we think that the positive results may fairly be stated as 
follows. In the first place the Bill might have been much 
worse. We might have heen committed to a fanciful theory 
of the representation of great towns, to which a parallel must 
have been sought in some of the dreams of French revolution- 

9ists. We were at one time threatened with such a careful and 
exaet reproduction of all the departments and all the different 
Presidencies of India, by men who had served for a definite 
period in each, as would, in the working, have excluded all the 
best men, and have given us nothing but mediocrity, perhaps 
less than respectable. We have escaped the danger of too 
cumbrous a council, and the far, far greater one of a minister 
without any council at all. The principle of competitive exa- 
mination fd the best appointments is retained. Jixisting rights 
are guaranteed, and previous liabilities are accepted. ‘The 
changes are neither too many nor too startling, and yet there 
is room in the bill for further changes still. The bill, we sub- 
mit, is as moderate in tone, and as constitutional in scope, as 
was consistent with so real a metamorphosis. 

In the next place the bill abolishes what has so often been 
complained of as the double Government, and places a single 
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person in the position of * the Indian minister." Whatever the 
merits of the late Court or Company, there is little doubt that 
this double Government was an intolerable nuisance, and that, 
practically, its existence had much damaged the reputation of 
the Court. The multiplication of documents already too much 
multiplied in India, the increased delay caused by the trans- 
mission of all papers in bulk from one end of London to the 
other, and the quantity of “ previous communications” as they 
were technically called, were, in themselves, positive evils. 
The most practised trackers of abuses owned themselves at 
fault when required to hunt out a job. The Company were 
half afraid to hint, as they might have done, that the blame lay 
with the minister. Cannon Row was quite content, that the 
world should imagine the fault belonged to the City. Conscious 

of a frail tenure, not particularly anxious to promote enquiry, 
and aware that the very name of. monopoly arouses the in- 
dignation of true Britons, the Court would compromise matters 
and would allow a minister, unless, very wrong-headed, to have x 
his own way. The spirited protests which occasional Directors 
made against pernicious measures, remained buried among ac- 
eumulations of rubbish. With knowledge sufficient to have 
swamped the ignorance or the pretentiousness of many Pre- 
sidents, with excellent intentions, large views, and exquisite rea- 
sons, they were sometimes turned away from a sound course of 
action by trifling opposition and by vague fears. It may be 
questioned, too, whether in spite of all our professions of pride 
and glory in our mercantile greatness, the prestige of the ` 
Company has not been lowered by,the mere fact of its mer- 
cantile origin. The social tendencies of the nation are, after 
all, aristocratic, and when alate Prime Minister jauntily talked 

of a * mere company of merchants” as not carrying weight in ac^ 
India, he spoke what was probably true with regard to-the : 
weight which the Company could not carry in England. Against 
the Company were, then, their origin, their fears of not being 
supported in the event of a battle with the President, the 
murky atmosphere which surrounded their deliberations, the 
sional advantages which they possessed in regard to patronage, 
and the inevitable delay consequent in their position in which, 
as subordinates, they yet initiated every thing. It was easy to 
desery which party must give way in a tussle. And the best 
friends of the Directors will rejoice that they are at last freed 
from their anomalous position. The good which they might 
have done as Directors, they may yet do as Councillors, The evils 
for which they were considered alone to be responsible, will be 
imputed to them no more, or will be imputed with justice. 
Their deliberations will be more prompt, and ought to be no 
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less free and fearless. The unlearned will no longer grope in 
darkness for cause and effect. The Indian minister, if worthily 
chosen, will have those aids to deliberation on the one hand, 
and that power of independent and absolute action on the 
other, which give a rational hope of progressive good Govern- 
ment. The just and wise intentions of the Court may be 
enforced, as they have never yet been, by an absolute will. 
There is no denying that unfettered and yet knowing where to 
find information, the new Indian minister has a fine opening 
before him. He will not attempt to govern India, if wise, for 
India must be governed on the spot, and to do this the minister 
should be quit of the Council and the Cabinet, and establish 
himself in Government House. From Lord Stanley we augur 
much, with reference to the tact and firmness which he display- 
ed in carrying the bill in safety through the House, as well as 
to his liberal tendencies, his oratorical powers, and the high 
_ tone of feeling which distinguishes the party with which he 
* acts. : 

Again, the billis a guarantee for striking ability of some 
kind on the part of the Indian minister. The existence of 
Mr. Vernon Smith, or of men of his calibre, in so prominent a 
position, becomes henceforth well-nigh impossible. Under the 
charter, a weak, but convenient or necessary member of the 
Cabinet, might be sent to preside in Cannon Row, just as in 
India, we sometimes see an indifferent Collector promoted to 
make as indifferent a judge. The President of the Board of 
Control could do but little harm. Beneath him was a conclave 
acting on settled maxims, and linking caution with experience ; 
on them he might suffer the responsibility to rest. But the 
Indian minister will have no such scape-goat at hand. He 

œ must talk face to face with men of no mean capacities, who 
have made India their study. Whether he assents, or whether 
he overrules, he must be capable of expressing his views at the 
Council Board in a manner, which will command the respect, 
if it cannot ensure the conviction, of its members. And when 
he has disposed of, a tough question in Leadenhall Street, or 


determined on the principle of vernacular or of English educa- ^ 


tion or of colonization, in the morning, he must be prepared to 
maintain lfs position in the House, in the evening, against the 
attacks of' party, against the combinations of faction, against 
the presumptuous sciolism of some men who have studied In- 
dia in a three months tour, against the crass ignorance of others 
who have not given to the study of an Indian question, that de- 
cent attention which they would give to the Bill for a new 
branch line of rail, or for the enclosing of the parish common, 
against the caprice of the English people, against the clamour 
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of the press. To fight such a battle the ministry must put a 
warrior in the van. 

But we cannot disguise our feelings that there are dangers as 
well as securities under the new constitution. It is hardly to 
be questioned that men out of place will make India a party 
watchword, if no suitable, national or social topic be at hand. 


The minister with his own knowledge and with the weight of Mf 


his council to back him, will have to face Parliament which is 
uncertain and impetuous, and which has no knowledge except of 
home and foreign politics. It is said, on this point, that Par- 
liament having conferred power will scrutinise its exercise, and 
that the good sense of the nation displayed in its representa- 
tives, rarely deserts us and must ultimately prevail. This good 
sense, we fully admit, shines transparently at a national crisis, 
or when interests are at stake, the value of which every ten- 
pound householder can understand. It came out vigorously at 
the time of the Reform Bill, It was calmly exhibited to the 
eyes of convulsed Europe on the 10th of April 1848. It 
caused the quick pulse, and the mighty heart, of the nation to 
beat with one resolve at the Crimean war. It will silence fac- 
tion, it will triumph over ignorance in high places, it will vin- 
dicate the national honour against the menaces of a despot, it 
will guard our coasts against the danger of surprise, it will 
make the people display that unity and independence for which 
they are renowned, whenever the subject demands, not the 
deep study of intricate problems, but that serious thought and 
reflection which can be exercised by any sensible Englishman. 
Where is the unity of interest whech shall make all England 
think and feel with soberness on India? We cannot afford a 


ps 


mutiny every twenty years, to excite the genuine sympathies 


and the substantial benevolence of our fellow counttymen. 
That there will be abundance of opportunities for a partial dis- 
play of feeling on India, it is unreasonable not to expect. 
There is séme patronage still at the disposal of the minister, 
The mercantile community want more cotton, and if we are to 
believe reports, some Englishmen when comfortably seated by 
a coal-fire in London, are more ready to settle under the sun 
of Bengal, than they would be in Australia. The religious 
party can always act as a powerful lever, The Houses, besides, 
never without a set of those disinterested patriots who try their 
prentice hands on works where failure may bring no discredit. 


There will be motions made from spite, from ignorance, from - 


selfishness, from the hope of peace, from real but misguided 
philanthropy, from the love of display, from a desire to 
obstruct some English reform of importance. The minis- 
ter and his party may be strong enough to defy all such as 
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fight under false standards. "We may escape some egregious 
blunder by our national good luck. India may yet be govern- 
ed for its own sake. But we shall attain these ends by as 
little as possible of the direct interference of Parliament: for, 
as for any legislation based on clear perceptions, prolonged in- 
terest, complete knowledge, and thorough impartiality, we agrec 

with an able writer in deeming that for any such expectations 
* parliamentary interference will be the veriest sham." 

To the above dangers of vexatious interference at home, there 
must be added those of corruption in patronage, and of the 
Electric Telegraph, as first noticed by a distinguished writer in 
Blackwood's Magazine. It is next to impossible that some 
taint óf impurity should not affect the atmosphere of English 
politics, and it will be a miserable sight if the home influence 
of the ministry shall have more to do with the bestowal of In- 
dian appointments in Índia, than had the so-ealled nepotism of 
the Directors. But who can assure us that it will be less ? 

! And what a temptation willthere be for a minister, harassed by 
deputations, overborne by class interests, and not insensible to 
the claims of political adherents, to transmit electric hints to the 
Governor General as to war, or amnesty, or cotton, as to the 
course which he should follow in points of religion or caste, or 
as to the individual best fitted to inspect Her Majesty’s caval- 
ry, or to carry on the great, work of civilization in Oude or the 
Punjaub! If hints or orders, unaccompanied by reasons, as 
must be the case, are to arrest or accelerate the progress of the 
Governor General, there is an end to that vigorous and un- 
fettered action by which, æ a crisis, our Indian Empire has so 
often been preseryed. Of course itis easy to reply that the 
Electric Telegraph may be the means of checking a blunder, 

* or of announcing the startling fact of an European war, at a 
time when hours may be worth regiments of soldiers and lacks 
of rupees. By the Telegraph, it may be said, the news of the 
mutiny at Mcerut was sent to all important stations and to the 
seat of Government. It was the Telegraph which cancelled 
the ill-advised proclamation which Mr. Colvin’s best friends 
will lament, but not justify. : A Telegraph to England in May 
1857 would have given extra confidence to every man that 
fought on*our side, But what if the Telegraph had been 
brought to bear on the Punjaub, and had impeded the action of 
its chief, who was, literally, calling in a new Indian world to 
redress the balance of the old! What ifthe electric chain 
shall be made the channel of conveyance, not for news of impor- 
tance, not for promises of succour, not for expressions of con- 
fidence, but for timorous doubts, for paltry interference, and 
for impertinent but plain suggestions, in which, for once aban- 
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doning circumlocution, the invincible spirit of jobbery knows 
how to take care of its * Dowbs’! As much, we think, is to be 
dreaded from the attacks of Parliament on the minister, as from 
the minister's interference, by a short cut, in matters which he 
cannot comprehend. It is the danger of the Telegraph to 
which we desire beforehand to point, for the period which must 
elapse before India, by any possibility, can be thoroughly com- 
prehended at Home. ) 

At the same time we accept the dissolution of the Company, 
as a political fact, which circumstances had rendered inevitable, 
and with no mere lip loyalty to her Gracious Majesty, we con- 
gratulate one of her chief servants on the noble field for opera- 
tion which partial successes, orations, triumphs, detected blun- 
ders, and the long legacy of experience combine to spread out 
before him. 

We have endeavoured to answer the questions as to the loss 
or the gain conferred by the bill, and we shall now try to say 
something about the amount of good or evil done by the late 
Company. To attempt a full exposition of the policy of this 
corporation in a few pages would be absurd, but to let 1t pass 
unnoticed to its grave, would be a “ frigid philosophy" from 
which this Review at least is very far removed. We cannot 
certainly envy the man or the set of men who have nothing but 
indecent exultation for the close of the charter. And those 
who ean find no food for admiration in the events of the last 
hundred years, will assuredly themselves leave nothing behind 
them for the next generation to admire. Snecring now will 
teach others to sneer with justice atthe close of this century, 
if not before. We observed with real regret gome time in 1857, 
that the Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta needlessly dragged 
into the tail of a report, some undignified remarks as to the 
probable termination of the charter. Never had the representa- 
tives of commerce or of the middle classes presented to them 
achievements of which they have more reason to be proud. 
The most high-minded and earnest statesmen, the most brilliant 
orators, the most practised writers of the day, feel this. If the 
Company’s knell was rung by determined opponents, it was by 
the same hands that garlands were hung on the sepulchre ; tho 
enemy that one night had laid the adversary prostrate, came 
forward, on the next, to speak the funeral oration of the de- 
ceased ; and even that absolute journal, which dictates terms to 
despots, crushes pretenders, annihilates social abuses, and ga- 
thers to itself so much of intellectual power to expound public 
opinion, after it had tracked its victim to destruction, came for- 
ward with lilies by handsful, and scattered purple flowers over 
the new-made grave. 
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It was, in truth, the mightiest corporation that ITistory ever 
knew. The great guilds of the middle ages, the mercers, the 
glovers, the dyers, the wool-combers, with kings for their war- 

. dens and princes for their grand masters, bound together for 
mere self-preservation, cannot for a moment be placed in com- 
parison with the company of merchants trading to the East 
Indies. Nor was any thing so imposing in appearance, so en- 
during in effect, ever bequeathed to posterity by the league 
of those Hanse Towns, which extorted concessions from mo- 
narchs, and reached from Lubeck on the Baltic, to Cologne on 
the Rhine. No fur clad hunters bartering gold for skins, or 
building log huts amidst the cold and desolation of northern 
latitudes, can be compared with those energetic traders, who 
learnt war in the counting house, and on a factory established 
a throne, To find any suitable parallel, we must go far beyond 

~ the local or terminable interests of banks, or guilds, or corpo- 

rations, and with the most brilliant rhetorician of the day, place 

^ our finger on the historian’s language which tells us, how “on 

* the extremity of that gulph where the Adriatic feebly imitates 

* the tides of the ocean,” a few islanders, fleeing from tyranny, 

and deriving a miserable subsistence from fishery, created a 

maritime republic, acquired territories, and made their country 
the bride of the ocean. e 

We cannot, in this space, attempt even a sketch of the gradu- 
al rise and extension ofthe Company’s empire, witli which every 
reader who honours us with a perusal, must be more or less fa- 
miliar, or even point out how, as mercantile privilege was lopped 
away, the political grandeur of the corporation rose and di- 
lated; how the clesk became an admimistrator, and the salt mo- 
nopolist a maker of kings. This history has yet to be written: 

~ for the policy pursüed in peace and war in India is not to be 
found adequately described in any one work that we know of. 
The internal administration is carefully kept out of sight in the 
six volumes which Mr. Thornton has dedicated to the god of 
war, and in which the temple of Janus is never closed. It is 
not fully set forth even in the striking but hastily written work 
of Mr. Kaye. It lacks fulness in the excellent volume of Mr. 
Campbellewhich has certainly risen to the rank of a standard 
book. We may search for it in vain in the learned but heavy 
tomes of the unimaginative Mill. Lord Stanhope’s chapters on 
India, though necessarily confined to our early struggles, are 
y~- characterized by fidelity and clearness, but do not touch on in- 
ternal questions, while for the fulfilment of Lord Macaulay’s 
promise that he would tell us “how, in Asia, British adventurers 

* founded an empire not less splendid and more durable than 

* that of Alexander,” the world, we fear, must wait a little time 
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longer. But if the Company's History yet remains to be w 
we may at this commencement of a new year and of 
administration, mark what appear to us the good and bad! 
ciples of our past rule. 
First and foremost we hold the boast of the Company 
they have governed India for the natives, and not for Eng 
men either in India or out of it, to be that on which posterity 
will, on the whole, set its seal of admiration. In the discussions 
at the last renewal of the Charter, we well remember that a 
ery was raised that the Government and the civilians disre- 
garded the natives, whose interests were cared for only by the 
independent Europeans. But now the ery is that the Govern- 
ment pays too much attention to what the natives think, and 
too little to the requirements of the Europeans. The fact, we 
believe, is, that the principles of our administration have been 
fixed and uniform throughout, though facts may be distorted 
and intentions misrepresented to serve party zeal. The natives a 
of India, their rights and customs, their tenderest prejudices, 
their dislike of a regular system cloked under the plea of the 
practice of their forefathers, their very caprices, sometimes ab- 
surd and unreasonable, have been watehed, and fenced and 
guarded, or suffered to run their own course unchecked, by all 
the carefulness which a council of men, whose sympathies were 
bound up with India, could inculeate through debates and des- 
patches. We do not say that this principle has not been carri- 
ed to excess. We used to be needlessly alarmed on the great 
question of caste. We have often permitted pleas dictated by 
pride or social arrogance to bar the fitee course of the executive. 
But anything 13 better than the defect or denial of this princi- 
ple. By petting and pampering high caste men in vast numbers, 
we have perhaps produced a mutiny. By* totally disregarding al 
the feelings and rights of the natives we might, with more ease, 
have produced a social rebellion. India must be governed not 
for any Ciil Service, not for the Horse Guards, not for the 
Press, not for English capital to be circulated by merchants, 
not for the laws, nor even for the language of England, but first 
for the good of the Hindu and the Mohammedan alike. Our 
primary duty is to them, and we take the Company's manly 
avowal in this respect to be an eminent virtue of which no op- 
position should make them ashamed. 
Acting on this principle, they produced a race of administra- 
tors to which no other system has as yet given birth. The — « 
most signal success has been attained in this respect when there 
has been the widest field for the most vigorous action, unim- 
peded, but subject to an ultimate reckoning. The Company's 
seryant always shone conspicuously where there was a treaty 
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to be made, or an interminable feud to be adjusted, or a wild 
tribe to be reclaimed from some custom repugnant to humanity, 
or a simple code to be promulgated, or patriarchal justice to bo 
administered, or anything that required firmness tempered with 
conciliation to be done. Where Government wanted special 
» talent for a particular purpose, that kind of talent was as cer- 
tainly forthcoming, as a graphic and ready pen starts up at the 
bidding of the Thunderer, in Vancouver's island, or in the ter- 
ritory of Utah. For, the Government fitted the man to the 
office, and trusted largely to obtain liberal results. In many 
undertakings which required tact and diplomacy, ability to 
comprehend a social state ruled by different canons to our own, 
judgment to discere what might be enforced by law and what 
conceded by policy, the Company’s servant made matters so 
smooth, that men were deluded into believing all work to be 
easy of accomplishment which was so easily done. There was 
ls a knack in governing aliens in blood and in religion, which was 
elevated into a science. It was not that the Company produced 
great lawyers, or men who were lights of jurisprudence. In 
judicial eminence, notoriously, there has been a want of first- 
class talent, but administrative or diplomatie ability of the 
very highest order has been never found to failin all genera- 
tions from Hastings, and Shore in the days of our grandfathers, 
Richard Jenkins in the days of our fathers, down to Bird and 
Thomason, the Lawrenees, Cubbon, and many others in our 
own. 
lt is, however, undeniable that large as was the trust which 
the old Court reposed in fts servants, their Government pro- 
ceeded on a systeng of scrutiny and check in óbrdinary times, 
which was a serious obstacle to all speedy or vigorous reform. 
"X The error of interference in local patronage they avoided with 
self-denial and prudence, but the error of applying the maxims 
of the desk or the counting house to the Government of a vast 
Empire they deliberately perpetuated. Most jealously was this 
supervision exercised in matters of expenditure. To translate 
the homely English proverb into Indian parlance, the Directors 
were wise for annas, and foolish for rupees. Not ten rupees were 
ever spent ip white-washing a eutcherry in their remotest pro- 
vince, nor fetid drains cleaned and repaired in a jail, nor an 
extra policeman retained for a fortnight to strengthen the 
executive at the time of the Mohurrun, without bills and state- 
' ments being forwarded gravely for the approval of the Com- 
missioner, or the Board, of the local Government, aye! even of 
the Supreme Government in India, and of the Government at 
Home. Sometimes the expenditure was sanctioned without a 
word, and sometimes warnings against extravagance in future 
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were delivered with a gravity, which reminds us of the Judge's 
charge to Mr. Weller at the trial, and the:turn given to the 
subject by the reply of that unparalleled witness. The maxims 
of frugality in ordinary disbursements were so rigidly acted on 
in all the high departments everywhere, that Indian finance 
became a mere system of account and audit. The accuracy of 
the statistics was surprising, and the checks were almost per- 
fect, but the result was that principle and progress were lost 
sight of in the mass of details. We do not believe that India 
ever had a financier, who taking a calm survey of debts and 
liabilities, could hit on a mode of replenishing the exchequer, 
The oniy idea of finance has been saving and paring ; reduc- 
tions of whole establishments as opportunity offered; and doub- 
ling up two offices in the person of one incumbent. To calls 
for generous outlay on public works, on canals, on irrigation, 
on roads, on a police establishment that for years has been nu- 
merically defective, or on native agency in important positions 
obviously underpaid, the present state of the finances, the 
exigencies of the campaign, and similar replies were constantly 
given, We do not say that noble works were not occasionally 
inaugurated, but it was only after an amount of representation 
and discussion that would have renewed or abolished a charter. 
For years the idea seemed to be that no great works could be 
undertaken till the finances righted themselves, or until we had 
a positive surplus.—To borrow for such expenditure was only 
devised within the last five years. Meanwhile in spite of 
warnings and circulars, and the lynx-like eyes of the Financial 
Sectetary, as he was misnamed, the expenditure was on the in- 
crease. Because when a kingdom was anngxed, or a treaty of 
new cession signed, the Governor General had only to take 
the subject oat of the cognizance of the Financial, and place it 
under the Foreign department. In the latter he was supreme. 
No twaddling effusions could here restrain his politic generosi- 
ty. The nietamorphose, too, was as startling as a conjuror's 
trick, and the regular, quiet, staid Indian financier, looked on 
it with the amazed eyes of Harpagon looking on his servant 
changing from coachman to cook. In the financial office, 
without the concurrence of his colleagues, and the consequent 
previous reference home, the Governor General chk not raise 
the pay of a sheristadar five rupees in the month, or establish 
a new police station on a river where boats were being plun- 
dered by scores, or appoint two more dawk runners in the 
rainy season anywhere; for all these disbursements would have 
eome under the head of increase to existing establishments. 
But once in the foreign office, and presto / at the bidding of 
tlie untrammelled Proconsul, new regiments of irregular caval- 
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ry and of local police, rose up at a stroke of the pen. The 
memorials of ancient dynasties were saved from destruction ; 
great lines of communication employed thousands of workmen ; 
canals of unprecedented length were marked out ; cantonments 
rosé by magic; sinks of pollution were purified, and laks of 
rupees disbursed one day, almost in sight of the office whence 

Pone hundred rupees would have been denied the day before. 
The practical good sense of the Directors led them to sanction 
such expenditure : for they well knew the necessity of making 
annexation or conquest safe. But the sight of parsimony and 
magnificence in juxtaposition is curious. The same good sense 
which had approved of the local levies, the strong and well-paid 
police, the net-work of roads, and the healthy barracks in the 
provinces termed non-reculation, ought to have taught a com- 
pany of merchants that there are cases in which to borrow for 
remunerative enterprises in older acquisitions, is the wisest 

gpolicy ; and that no Government, however pure its intentions, 
or mild its sway, can ever hope to defy. the attacks of party, 
if it cannot boast of a police which protects and does not rob the 
people, of secure ways along which wheeled carriages can travel, 
and of speedy and cheap justice which may be termed the pa- 
trimony of the poor. Unluckily, in many questions of inter- 
nal reform and progress, the Home Government discarded the 
maxims of legitimate speculation which become the British 
merchant, and retained only those of Tare and Tret, which had 
better have been left to the shopman. 

Most fortunate would it have been for the Company as well 
as for India, if the exactitutle in regard to repairs and salaries, 
though sometimes qxpedient and necessary, had been joined to 
that spirit of enterprise which looks to the futw ^ for repay- 

‘ment. Is it possible to calculate exactly what would have 

been the value of a railroad completed from Bomoay to Agra, 

from Calcutta to Delhi, on the 12th of May 1857 ? 

The mistaken view in finance which proceeded partly froin 
ignorance and partly from fear of the controlling power, was 
accompanied by a more fatal mistake still—ignorance of the 
power of the Press. The indifference of the Government both 
at home gud in India to what was circulated in print, has 
always seemed to us perfectly unaccountable, the more so 
as we have heard many exceedingly able men, skilled in the 
warfare of party, declare that Government ought to have some 
means of making known its views and action beyond what is 
available to it in the ordinary official Gazette. But for years 
the Court went on with its usual avocations, explaining nothing, 
vindieating nothing, defending nothing. It was only in 1853 
that it discovered the mighty power that has sprung up since 
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the commeneement of this century. The slenderest stock of 
legal knowledge, teaches us all the mischievous consequences 
of allowing judgment to go by default, and the Company for 
years, was perpetually being arraigned, was abused by sharp- 
eyed detectives, and at best, was dismissed from the court with 
a warning. Injured innocence, that makes no sign, is quite _. 
beyond the comprehension of political partisans in Enoland € 
The intentions of the Company, we conscientiously believe, 
were usually the best and purest in the world; but these in- 
tentions were constantly marred by slowness in execution, by 
neglect of opportunities, by an awkward silence, and by indiffer- 
ence to publie opinion, or at least to what passed muster for it. 
In 1853 the Wome Government at last awoke from its lethargy, 
and it fought manfully its losing game in the past year. But, 
like its own sepoys in the mutiny, this vigour in attack was ex- 
hibited too late. We do not mean that any Government should 
undertake, either of itself or through its servants, to answer 
every outrageous calumny, or blundering accusation that ap- 
pears in print ; but we mean that it should anticipate enquiries 
by prompt action, and, at suitable opportunities, should remove 
all misapprehensions as to what it had not done. The Press, 
in these days, is fully as much an instrument of Government, 
as a six-pounder field piece, the written fiat of a Chief Commis- 
stoner, the seal of a court, or the bayonet of a volunteer. The 
time for secrecy and checks on discussion is gone. The way 
for Government to deal with the Press is to enter the same 
lists, to rob malice of its sting, and by lucid expositions of its 
own policy, to be beforehand with thé attacks of party. Neglect 
of this weapon, too many checks in routine matters, want of 
enterprise in great ones, did more harm to the Government 
here and at home, than half-a-dozen annexations. : v 
There is, further, one other grand mistake committed in India 
for which the Company, as a body, axe not more to blame than 
many of its best servants. We mean, of course, the retention of 
so vast a native army, levied on principles which every one can 
judge for himselfto be erroneous. About its partial demoralisa- 
tion we shall doubtless have fuller evidence eventually, and it 
seems now tolerably clear that matters have been going wrong 
ever since the Aífehan campaign. Occasional outbreaks of 
temper showed us that all was not right, and we had here and 
there a warning voice against listening to the prejudices of the 
high caste sepoy. But such warnings were drowned in the 
complacent spirit of landation in which we have been accustomed 
to speak and write of the army. The Press, the court, the 
ablest statesmen, the keenest soldiers, writers in poriodicals, 
writers of books, one and all, are to blame. Revolt was never 
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contemplated but in the most general terms ; and we would 
frankly ask any man accustomed to discuss military matters, 
be he official or independent, whether mutiny on so gigantic a 
scale had ever entered into his dreamiest conceptions? The 
officers who had longest commanded and best known the tall 
~.. Brahmin sepoy, showed a chivalrous credulity which often cost 
them their lives. A Commander-in-Chief, of undoubted ta- 
lents, but of headstrong purposes and unmeasured language, 
cried up the whole army as much as he had cried down a sin- 
gle mutinous regiment. Writers of all professions and politics 
united in eulogising the faithfulness of the sepoy. On what sin- 
gle statesman, on what particular epoch, is to be laid the blame 
of defiance to prophecy ? There are, it is true, in all ages of 
the world, men who have an inkling of startling events, and who 
. astound their contemporaries by intimations of mighty changes 
. to come, A man was imprisoned as a lunatic, two centuries 
ago, for declaring that the vapour issuing out of the spout of a 
tea kettle would cause a revolution in travel and trade. Grant 
that a person of similar prophetic vision had depictured, ten 
years ago, the state of India in 1857, what would have been 
the inevitable consequence of paying the slightest attention to 
his intimations ? Obviously, we must have come to what we 
are coming now, i e. to considering whether the artillery 
should not be entirely European, whether all forts and mags 
zines should not be garrisoned exclusively by Englishmen, 
whether the regular cavalry should not be entirely suppressed, 
whether the native infantry should not be reduced by one-third 
or one-half, whether the Home Government must not consent 
to lose a considerable portion of its patronage, whether flogging 
could not be re-introduced into the ranks, whether command- 
ne officers should not be more largely trusted, whether natives 
could ever be trusted at all, Let us conceive by following 
out these denunciations to their legitimate conclusion, the 
complicated interests which such a reform would have em- 
braced. What strongholds of prejudice and folly to be stormed !, 
What darkness to be enlightened ! What cherished rights and 
privileges to be invaded ! What rough and unpleasant truths 
to be spokeu, and then to be denounced as calumnies! What 
jealounsies and recriminations, what angry passions, what ex- 
cited language, what selfüsh fears! Let us imagine, too, the 
host of writers which such a contest, would have called into 
existence, say, five or six years ago. A series of able letters 
from the pen of Centurion, would have tickled the readers of the 
Englishman, Communications as able from Miles, but taking 
the other side of ihe question, would have graced the columns 
of the Friend. Bhawani Patuk would have vindicated the in- 
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tegrity of the Brahmin at Delhi, to be answered crushingly by 
a humble Moodelliar from Madras. The excellency of caste, 
as maintaining an upright bearing in a tall and soldierly form, 
would have been logically set forth in one periodical through 
the exertions of ** one who had served under Lord Lake ;” and 
the next month, a smashing reply to the same would have ap- 
peared in a magazine of opposite principles, by the **grand-son- 
of an officer who had fought against Hyder :? while to crown ll, 
long editorials would have dissected and laid bare the whole 
subject from beginning to end, under the guidance of Major 
Robert Wetherby, senior, of the 12th light cavalry, &c., 
&e., &c. 

We write this in no mere spirit of persiflage. We firmly be- 
lieve that so many bodies were interested in the maintenance of 
a large native army, so many strong positions were to be at- 
tacked and carried at the point of the pen, so silently and gra- 


« 


dually had the native army become an intrinsic part. of the Go- gf 


vernment of the empire, that any attempt to curtail its propor- 
tions or its privileges would have either ended in discredit and 
failure, or might have precipitated the catastrophe which it 
might have been designed to prevent. We have all, more or 
less, helped to maintain it as one of the traditions of the em- 
pire. It was a fatal blunder. It is unreasonable to make a 
stape-goat of any single individual or of any one class. The 
sepoy army must swell the history of human error, and go 
down to posterity as a warning, without reflecting the Compa- 
ny’s shame. 

On other questions of policy there will be naturally a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion. Whether the Government has 
been too active or too lukewarm in religion; whether it has 
actively or even passively opposed the free ingress of Euro- 
peans with their capital ; whether it has been a progressing and 
improving, Government; whether its system of education has 
not failed in its duty to the masses: on these and on several 
other topics which at present are more or less hotly disputed, 
we shall here give no decided opinion. Our business is with 
those points on which every one, with the exception of a few 
impracticable ranters, must acknowledge the Company’s un- 
doubted failure or undoubted success. On the question of high 
moral education, however, we must remark that when, in 1847, 
this Review (Art. V. No. 13, pages 215-16) advocated that the 
Bible should take its place in the schools of Government by 
the side if necessary of the Shastras and of the Koran, on the 
bare grounds of its being the purest and best book on morality 
that the world had ever known, the proposal met with condem- 
nation not only by the functionaries of Government, but by 
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the leading papers, not excepting the Friend of India. But 
the question of English, vernacular, and moral education, of it- 
self demands an article. 

The incontestible merits of the deceased Company may 
perhaps be summed up as follows, It has, in the space of 
one hundred years, acquired an empire which is the dread 


“Wor the marvel of foreign politicians, and which no other 


agency, though less anomalous and more correct theoretically, 
could have possibly acquired in the first instance or retained 
in the second. It has governed this Empire by its own servants 
till 1857, without ever exciting in the thronged cities, or the rich 


' and cultivated districts, anything beyond a local and passing 


- 
+ 


disturbance. It has removed all positive obstructions to internal 
commerce, if it has not actually supplied it with adequate 
means of transit. It has taxed its subjects, though unequally, 
by a standard to which all native Governments are strangers, 
and on many classes it has laid the very lightest burden, or 


Èren no burden atall “Whatever the errors that proceeded, 


from haste or ignorance, or undue partiality for local objects, 
or from mere physical and moral disqualifications for compre- 
hending Asiatics, the governing agents have been distinguished 
for striking integrity as well as for real talent, and the adminis- 
tration of justice, whatever its short-comings, in their hands has 
been untainted and pure. The Company has besides been the 
patron of science and of learning, and huge sums have been al- 
most squandered on every work that had for its object the ex- 
ploring of the languages, the laws, and the past history of India. 
These are facts which History will not let perish. And it is 
on this basis of past successes, as well as of patent errors, that, 
as we have already shown, the Crown hasenow to build. 


“T® When men are driven into a corner by some argument on 


the side of the late Government against which it is vain to 
contend, a common resource is, to admit the good that the Go- 
yernment has effected, but to ascribe it to the mere force of the 
system or to the weight and practical earnestness of the middle 
classes—the Tom Browns—by whom the Government has 
been carried on. The principles and policy, with these candid 
gentlemen,are all wrong, but the result, somehow, is good. 
The hands are the hand of Esau, the active, vigorous, and hot- 
tempered huntsman, the voice is the voice of the wily and 
deceitful Jacob. The unquestionable achievements of the ad- 
ministration are like rare plants miraculously appearing in a — 


. common kitchen garden, or as the wheat of Robinson Crusoe, 


which took root and grew without forethought on his part. In 
this admirable logic, all the praise is due to the instrument: 
none to those who set a-going the machine. The Company, 


Dee, 1358. 11 
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not entitled to one tittle of eulogy, may fairly take to itself 
every particle of blame. We submit that this sort of reason- 


* * 


ing is as unfair to the past, as it will be to the future 
Government of India. Whatever is well done by the hum- 
blest official in India reflects credit on the Government which 
he serves. The reflection goes through every grade of the 
publie service. It is the Government, obviously, which selects. 
its workmen, which prescribes to them their line of action, 
which animates, directs, disposes of, and superintends the whole. 
No one has aright to rob the Company of any praise due to 
past progress. No reasonable man will grudge the Crown any 
credit which it may claim when its administration, in all essen- 
tials, shall have left its predecessor far behind in the race. 

But what, we think, will be the bright spot in the Company’s 
annals is its treatment of the civil and military servants whom 
it has reared, It is all very well to talk of nepotism, undue 
preferences, unjust exclusions, and the like. To be well 
served, a governing body should treat its officers well. Not then f 
to speak of the liberal salaries, the secure pensions, the attrac- 
tive privileges, the boons gracefully conceded, and the gros- 
ser rewards of past services, the Court gave to allits sub- 
ordinates that moral support which, to high and ambitious 
minds, was worth all the rest. The Carthaginians crucified an 
unsuccessful admiral. The Spanish Government put Columbus 
in chains. But the Court, with a true appreciation of difficul- 
ties which a Roman senate might have admired, sustained, ap- 
plauded, and even honoured, the man who, in trying circum- 
stances, had berne himself well in their despite. It stood by 
the first IIastings, with substantial pecuniary assistance, when 
the world still belieged him a tyrant and a robber; and it 
relieved the thoughtless magnificence of the second Ilastt 
ings, which after a career of victory had left him in penury. 
It disputed with Wellesley, but handsomely recognised his 
striking abilities. It hurled no foul scorn at the disasters en- 
tailed by the policy of an Auckland ; it was the first to show 
a due appreciation of the vigour and statesmanship of a Dal- 
housie ; it never, even in recalling Lord Ellenborough, struck 
the back-handed blow which that nobleman, in the vanity 
which has twice marred his grand opportunities, gratuitously 
aimed at the present lead of this Empire. The consequence 
of this generous support was that the Company’s servants, 
great and small, over and above their allegiance to their 
masters, worked at their posts with an entire and hearty v 
devotion to the business which they undertook. Putting 
aside sundry drones and incapables, they have been men of 
talent, energy, and assiduity in the drudgery of quiet times. 


* 
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And when the crash came, the system under which they had 
been educated showed its choicest fruits. Of no achievements 
will the Directors be more proud than of those which their 
military and civil servants displayed during the mutiny. They 
may, itis true, be proud of the victories of the sword and of 
the pen gained in past years; of the determination which 
» broke the Mahratta lines at Lasswari, and of the rapid forays 
which hunted down the Pindarries; of the gallantry which 
held the ruined rampart of Ilerat; and of the tact and skill 
which bound the lion of Lahore to our interests; of an un- 
broken series of political triumphs; of diplomacy not wholly 
divorced from equity and fairness; of the exertions which, 
in one generation, reclaimed one set of savages in the Rajma- 
hal forests, and in our own time has brought another set to re- 
verence a name, recalling the days of chivalry, throughout the 
wilds of Khandeish ; of victories attained against great odds, 
of civil triumphs completed in spite of a host of prejudices ; 
and of an administration generally, which partly living down or 
overawing the superstition of one sect and the fanaticism of ano- 
ther, has been the school of practical administrators as well as 
the “nursery of captains.” But this retrospect is almost eclipsed 
by the deeds of the Company’s servants on which, crowded 
into the space of a twelve-month, even the virulence of its 
opponents has not thought fit to cast a shade. The rapid dis- 
cernment which saw our strength aud our weakness, the fertility 
of resource, the undaunted front presented against increasing 
' difficulties, the firmness which kept hosts at bay, the heroic 
patience that quailed not Before heat, hunger, and martyrdom, 
have extorted admiration from those who would annihi- 
late or. supersede the system which, thus tried, had not been 
found wanting. The most merciless suppressor of the East 
India Company must, we think, feel hke those banished 
cavaliers ** who gave way to an emotion of national pride, when 
* they saw a brigade of their countrymen, (Puritans) out-num- 
* bered by foes and abandoned by allies, drive before it in 
* headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain, and force a passage 
€ into a counter-searp which had just been pronounced impreg- 
* nable byethe ablest of the Marshals of France.” We leave the 
character of the Company, after this short sketch of its merits 
and defects, to History, which will have abundant means of 
forming an impartial opinion, and to Time, which in this case, 
will hardly surrender the rise aud progress of our eastern 
dominion to that 
Wallet at his back, 


Wherein he puts things for oblivion, 
A. great sized monster of ingratitude. 
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Perhaps the rule of a century, after all, was in one point of 
view not unfittingly terminated by a death-strugele where the 
Company kept an army in check, and a population in subjec. 
tion, until the hosts of England were sent to the rescue by the 
Crown. Such another hundred years so ended, the most 
diligent student of history will probably fail to exhume. 
The funeral oration of the deceased power is best entrusted 4 
to the mute eloquence of those who wielded so well the swords 
of their profession, or laid aside the toga to take up a maiden 
sword; and if striking deeds were performed by those who sat 
near the eradle, not less noble have been displayed by those 
who will follow the hearse. "What more fitting tribute eould 
be offered to dying greatness, or in what could the Company 
find a more glowing eulogy, a more pointed epitaph, or a more 


solemn dirge ? 
2m ¢ 
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pe India provide facts, England will find theories. Such 
is the division of labor which appears to have commended 
itself to our friends at home. And, truth to say, we have each 
labored in our several vocation. ‘The most eager searcher for 
news could not complain that we Indians were chary of catas- 
trophes and situations in 1857, and we may return the com- 
pliment, and say that the good folks at home have not been 

X idle in fitting each event or rumour of event with an elaborate 

Yb preface of cause and métive ; and in situations where we could 
see nothing but blood and tears, finding “ lessons,” “ warnings,” 
“ natural consequences,” and whatever else is magnificent and 
philosophical. 

English critics have differed largely with one another, but 
they have been all pretty well agreed in telling us Anglo-In- 
dians that we have ourselves to thank for the mutinies. Poli- 
ticians in parliament assure us that the Bengal army mutinied, 
because ensigns have begun to call natives “niggers ;” writers 
in the ‘Times say more cautiously that the growing estrange- 
ment between conquerors and conquered was the main cause 
of the revolt; sceptics declare that we brought the storm on 

a heads by subscribing to missionary societies; the armies 
‘of Exeter Hall shout aloud to us in the midst of our anguish 
that we are being plagued for our sins. Christian socialists, 
‘like Mr. Ludlow, read up Indian history in order to find facts 
to support a “ Young India” brief ; even wise, calih, and criti- 
cal enquirers, like Mr. Forster, do not altogether escape the 
contagion of righteous indignation ; they commence their en- 
quiries by assuming that India has been misgoverned, and then 
proceed to ask—in what respect ?—the difficulty which they 
find in answering the question never leading them, it would 
appear, to suspect the justice of their assumption. We have 
placed at the head of our present article the names of three 

- publications which represent, so to speak, three schools of 
English criticism on Indian affairs. The Times represents, as it 
so audaciously yet so justly claims to do, “ all England.” Mr. 
Forster's pamphlet represents thinking, intellectual, radical, and 
slightly philanthropically tinged England. Mr. Ludlow's book 


does not, we are glad to-think, reprcscut England at all. 


, 
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Affected in tone, exaggerated in sentiment, it may be recog- 
nized, notwithstanding the disguise of a style stolen from Mr. 
Maurice, as the mouthpiece of a party whieh we had thought 
diseredited or dead for ever, but which the Indian mutiny has 
brought back to life, though happily not to credit—the mouth- 
piece of Young India. 

There is a fourth school of criticism to which we shall d 
do more than allude heit ; the loudest, the most virulent, and 
probably in point of numbers, far the largest. We mean the so- 
called religious school. This school found ample utterance in 
the sermons preached on the day of humiliation in 1857. Anxious 
to avoid discussions which only cause bitterness, we will be con- 
tent to pass over this without farther notice. 

rue to its nature, the Times represents faithfully the mea- 
sure and the nature of the interest felt in India by the mass 
of the English people. So long as this country was the scene _,. 
of such a tragedy as the world has perhaps only once before rs 
witnessed, India was the uppermost thought in the mind of 
every Englishman, and the Times accordingly ransacked sea 
and land for facts, and with its usual success framed such a 
narrative of the great events of the struggle, that Anglo- 
Indians used to learn for the first time from its columns what 
had been going on within a hundred miles of them. The 
crisis passing, the details of a straggling warfare and a porplex- 
ed and distracted Government offered little attraction to an 
audience sated with tremendous catastrophes; the French 
difficulty succeeded to the prominent part lately occupied by 
the Indian mutinies, both in the fninds of men and in the 
columns of the Times. ‘ 

Again, the Zimes has represented John Bull in taking an 
essentially English view of the whole affair. That the battle 
of 1857 was fought and won without aid from home, is a fact 
faintly conceded and speedily forgotten. The interest of the 
readers of the Times has been chiefly directed to those rein- 
forcements which were sent from England, and their subse- 
quent proceedings. So far is this carried, that the Times has 
frequently written as though we Anglo-Indians had a separate 
national existence of our own. “ We," the Anglg-Indians, 
* had lost India, they”—the people at home—* saved us.” 
* YVe must be content with any arrangements the people of 
* England choose to make for us, seeing that it 1s to them we 
* owe our preservation." ‘The Indian vessel having been lost 
* by our incompetence, has become the lawful property of the 
* salvors—the British nation.” Such is the language of the 

Times, as if we Englishmen out here wore a body apart from 
and opposed to the British nation. l 
Again, ther Tunes “vith all its sagacity has fallen into tho 
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very English habit of making gross blunders about India. This 
is not matter of blame or surprize, but it is none the less matter 
of fact. “Able men sitting in London are quite as competent 
as we in India, and frequently more so, to form conclusions when 
they really know facts. The point in which nothing can supply 
the want of experience and local knowledge, is the power of 
P determining the value of evidence. Much as the English have 
learnt of late years about the East, they have not yet discover- 
ed how little the Presidency towns represent British India. 
Accustomed to distrust official routine, and to regard official 
communications with jealousy, they do not understand that in, 
India the only reliable view of affairs is the official one, that 
beyond official circles there is, in fact, little or no public opinion. 
Thus the Times, and the British public, fell alike into the 
snare of attaching absurdly undue importance to the Caleutta 
Petition. They were countenanced in this mistake by Lord 
. Canning, who had himself at that time never been beyond the 
* limits of the * ditch.’ 
|. We mean no disrespect to the mercantile community of 
- Calcutta, but we are mistaken if they would not themselves 
adinit that they know as little of India a hundred miles 
from Fort William as they do of Vancouver’s island; and cer- 
tainly there are few bodies in India whose opinions on the 
polities of the empire would carry less weight with the majori- 
ty of Anglo-Indians. The Calcutta Petitioners, as might have 
been expected, made a mess of their case. They omitted 
real grievances, and supplied their place with complaints which 
would not hold water. Of course the Government was glad 
to avail itself of the failure, to discredit all its opponents. 
Zhe Press and the public in England were, however, honestly 
-™ perplexed. “ Here,” it was said, “is the evidence of the Anglo- 
Indians ;” and when it was found out that this evidence was 
untrustworthy, the Times was exceedingly angry at having 
been duped. The leading journal did not choose to confess 
that it had made a mistake in confounding Caleutta with 
India '; but has rather chosen to revenge itself by treating 
ever since with affected contempt the evidence of all Anglo- 
Indians. , , 

Lastly, it has been very characteristic of English public life 
and of the Times newspaper, that India has been made from 
first to last a party question. The Company was to be des- 

— troyed for the same reason that Hong-kong was to be taken— 
to support Lord Palmerston. The spoliations of the proprietors 
of Oude was to be justified in order to condemn Lord Derby. 
The Whigs were in office when the reinforcements were sent 
round the Cape. „The most frightful mistake of the whole 
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war has therefore never been condemned.  heputations were 
made or obseured to order, according to the rise or fall of 
English party politics. Lord Canning was the nominee of 
Lord Palmerston, the friend of Lord Granville. Therefore he 
became the protegé of the Times, and by the force of that protec- 
tion has outlived a career of continued failure. The Thunderer 
is loud enough now in its praises of Sir John Lawrence. The 
Palmerston era has gone, and the Times can afford to magnify 
the ohe man whom both India and England alike delighted to 
honor. Dut we cannot forget that for many eventful months, 
while the chief commissioner of the Punjab was cut off from the 
support, and denied the encouragement, of the Indian Govern- 
ment, the approval of his countrymen was equally withheld 
from him by the Times. To praise the policy of the Punjab 
was felt by a sure instinct to be a depreciation of the policy of 
Caleutta. It is not in human ingenuity to reconcile the wis- 
dom of the man who gagged the Press, who alienated every 
Englishman, who allowed every disturbance to grow chronic * 
under feeble treatment, with the wisdom of the man who sent — 
daily bulletins to the newspapers, who united in himself the 
sympathetic force of every European in his province, who 
crushed out the sparks of incipient insurrection before they 
had time to burst into a flame. Because therefore eulogy of 
Sir John Lawrence was felt to be dispraise of Lord Canning, 
the organ of Lord Palmerston was not ashamed to suppress 
the unanimous evidence which reached it from every source in 
favor of the former. 

Lord Clyde was sent out by Lord Palmerston, and the mantle 
of the ex-premier’s protection was made to regt on him also. The 
Times therefore does not fail to pooh-pooh the letter of a 
* disabled officer,” representing, as that letter does, the almost ^ 
unanimous opinion of every officer of the army and every ob- 
server in India. From what we have seen during the last few 
months, we'may judge what we have to expect in future from 
the Times and from the mass of the British public. The national 
honor will be upheld ; we shall be supported in war; troops will 
be sent according to our need, and in spite of much shrieking 
it will not"be long before the English treasury M expand 
itself to supply an Indian deficit. For all this let us be thank- 
ful At the same time, we must be prepared to have these 
benefits as it were flung in our faces. And we must expect 
in lieu of them to have the services of Indian officers, who are 
that and nothing else, continually eclipsed by the inferior me- 
rits of those who have powerful friends at home to support 
them ; and we must be content to leave the reputations of 
our heroes to posterity, knowing that for the present they will 
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be as much at the mercy of party politics, as men of reputation 
used to be in the much abused days of the last century. 

Turning from newspapers to books, from the publie at large 
to the narrower circle of those who read, write, and reflect on 
Indian affairs, we find that matters fare stil worse with the 

Py Anglo-Indians. Doubtless this is a circumstance 
which ought to put us on the track of self-questioning. Ought 
we not to distrust our integrity if the mass of our countrymen 
have a bad opinion of us, and those who have made India their 
study a worse? Insomuch as English censure has a tendency 
to keep us all on the gui vive, we gladly welcome it as a friend 
to the cause of reform. But we cannot admit thatit is just 
because it happens to be general. e. 

The fact is that the subject of India has been taken up 
pretty extensively by the Liberals; including under that term 
both men of really liberal mind, and men who are technically 

& called * liberal’, because of the party to which they are suppos- 
ed to belong, though they themselves are often sufficiently 
churlish, 

The real liberal by the bent of his mind, and the party 
liberal as a trick of his trade, have learnt to look on Government 
and the people as representing two necessarily opposite and 
antagonistic interests. English history has consisted till late- 
ly in the struggle of the people against the Government for 
freedom, and those who acquiesce with pleasure in the gradual 
triumph of the former, believe in their hearts, that such must 

‘necessarily be the history of every nation, and such the ul- 
timate issue of that history. Out of this radically wrong 
theory arose all the vagaries of Young India; hence have 
arisen, we venture to believe, the chief errors of all reforming 

” philanthropists about India. It was clear that we had in this 
country the two elements of a history,—a people and a Govern- 
ment. The liberal had no doubt on which side to fix his 

. sympathies. It being assumed that on the one sidé there was 
a people struggling for its liberty, on the other a Government 
conceding just as little as 1t could, and as slowly as it could, it 
only remained to pounce upon the particular points of restric- 
tion and $yranny, and then commence the familiar work of 
denunciation. — | 

The English liberals have forgotten this essential distinction 
between Europe and Asia—or at any rate between England 

r-- and India, that whereas you can scarcely govern the English- 
man too little, you can scarcely govern the Indian too 
much. They have therefore looked for sins of commission 
when their real game should have been sins of omission. 
The greatest insult you oan offer an Englishman is to over- 
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govern him; the greatest oppression you can inflict on a Iin- 
dustani is to let him alone. Liberals forgetting this have 
looked to the despotic acts of the Indian Government for a 
justification of their views. It is hardly too much to say 
that they would have succeeded better, had they fixed on 
those acts in which we have affected to aim at liberal institu- 
tions. An Englishman is so apt (Heaven be praised for the 
aptitude) to confound the words “ despotism” and “ tyranny,” 
that he cannot understand that the greatest benefactors of the 
natives of India have been those who have acted most on the 
strength of their individual character—that is, most despoti- 
cally. Nay the benefactors, when they go home and get accus- 
tomed to liberal phraseology, are apt, to forget it themselves. 
We doubt whether Sir George Clerk, who now talks about the 
natives of India in a style that might be expected from Lord 
John Russell, recollects how very little constitutional order | 
there was in the rule which he exercised from the Sutlej tog 
the Jumna. That his memory is cherished and revered through- 
out that region, we do of our own knowledge most gladly 
testify ; but we know that it would not be so, were it not, 
that although it suits him now “to write like an angel,” he 
acted in those days, like a great “ hâkim,” which means in plain 
English, like a despot. 

Let us now see what the Liberals have to say about us, Mi. 
Ludlow undertook to enlighten the students of the Working- 
Men’s College in London on Indian history and Indian politics, 
Mr. Ludlow informs us in his preface that he has no pre- 
tensions to Oriental learning; and we gather also that he has 
never been in India, except perhaps as an ivfant. His qualifi- 
cations for writing two volumes on “ British India, its races a 
and its history" (Mr. Ludlow should have added if he wished 
to give an honest title, “ its politics”) appear to be that he was 
the son of gn Indian officer, and had several relations in this 
country ; that he had read Elphinstone’s History, Macaulay’s 
celebrated Essays, the Times newspaper, or some pamphlets; 
and lastly that he considered the subject a very important one. 
We do not complain of all this, We should have thought 
indeed that the number of able men who knew Inelia perso- 
nally, now resident in England, was so large, that it was need- 
less to throw away the advantage of local experience in select- 
ing for a College of working men a lecturer on Indian affairs. 
Still we are far from saying that Indians are to claim the 
subject of India as their monopoly, and equally far from 
desiring it. Mr. Ludlow indeed seeks to disarm criticism by 
saying that it has “ nothing to teach to those who know India, 
but only a little to those who do not.” This is modest enough, 
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and were all according to this beginning we might differ 
from Mr. Ludlow, but we should not feel disposed to quarrel 
with him. 

But this modest preface is suoeeeded by two volumes, in 
which judgment is pronounced in the most ex-cathedra tone 
on every great act and every great actor in Anglo-Indian his- 
tory. The judgments of Lord Macaulay are reversed some- 
times with contempt, sometimes with a flood of quasi-pulpit 
oratory. And at the end of the book no less than one hun- 
dred and forty pages are devoted to the consideration of 
* questions of the present,” in which all the points 
which perplex Indian statesmen, are debated in the most 
polemical, and decided in the most dogmatical, tone. 
The whole book is written in a style palpably imitative 
of that of Maurice. To imitate Mr. Maurice’s style is as 


., dangerous an experiment as to attempt to state his doctrines ; 


A, and we cannot congratulate Mr. Ludlow on the success of his 
"experiment. We have the same foggy language; we have 
a simulation of the earnestness, but the earnestness rather of a 
polemic than of a great preacher; we have the same constant 
appeal to the name of Christ, the same attempt to reconcile a 
firm belief in the facts of biblical Christianity with every de- 
velopment of free thought in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and the result of it all is a haziness and doubt as to the 
author’s real meaning, which is compensated for in the case of 
Mr. Maurice by the power of genius,—a compensation which 
is denied to us in the case of Mr. Ludlow. 

Of Mr. Ludlow’s histotical lectures it is beside our present 
purpose to speak, Distorted throughout by strong partizan- 
ship they are nevertheless skilfully put together, and the great 
difficulty of making a narrative of Indian events interesting to 
an English reader, is not unsuccessfully grappled with. But it 
is in the third part of his book that Mr. Ludlow has courted 
criticism, by the overweening confidence with which he gives 
utterance to the most extreme opinions on difficult questions, 
and it is by a few notices of this part of his work, that we 
propose to show our readers in what spirit and with what degree 
of knowledge, Indian affairs and Indian publie men are criti- 
cised in England by grave, thoughtful, and—we doubt not— 
good men. 

Mr. Ludlow divides the “lessons of the mutinies" into three 
classes. The first class is that which teaches us that we must 
for the future keep up a stronger, European force in India. 
Mr. Ludlow is on this subject, as on every other, very vio-^ 
lent against the Indian Government, but will notlet us know 
why. He declaims very indignantly on the folly of supposing 
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that India ean be held by Europeans, or that we can afford to 
dispense witha nativo army. But the East India Company 
has never tried to hold India with Europeans only; and it is to 
the Company that the idea and experiment of a native army 
are owing. What is “the obvious honest military lesson ” which 
Mr. Ludlow says, the mutiny is to teach us, and for not having 
learnt which lesson before he so bitterly smites the Govern- 
ment? The lesson consists apparently in determining to keep 
up a mixed European and native force, and not attempting to 
coerce India by foreign soldiers only. Is it meant here that 
Government has not done this ; and to its cost overdone it ? 
Mr. Ludlow continues :— 


4 There is another military measure now talked of of a more sweep- - 
ing character. We must disarm, it is said, the whole population of the 
North-west. Whether this be needful or not, it must be impossible for 
an Englishman to judge from hence. But if such a measure be indeed 
required, it tells surely a bitter tale as to the character of our sway 
No native Government, Mussulman or Hindu that Iam aware of, ever 
deemed this necessary to its preservation. We cherish in England the 
right to have arms as one of the proudest marks of our freedom ; it is 
secured to us by the Bill of Rights. If we take it away from the war- 
like races of the North-west, it will show that our power is incompati- 
ble with their freedom, that we seek to reduce them to the level of the 
humbler races of the South.” 


This is just a sample of the absurdity, and we are sorry to 
add, the cant by which Mr. Ludlow’s book is disfigured 
throughout. Is it not the veriest cant of liberalism to be plead- 
ing for the right of the manly races of the North to go about 
cutting each other's throats ? If Mr. Ludlpw were to go at 
large armed to the teeth, we doubt whether he would find that 
the Bill of Rights would save him from being brought up be- 
fore a magistrate. And we are very certain that if public opi- 
nion did not in England prevent the custom of carrying wea- 
pons a greft deal more effectively than any law ; were it to 
become a fashion in any particular country for men to go about 
with sword and pistol, and were crimes of violence to multiply, 
—as they surely would in consequence ; we should have all 
the sensible men of all the other counties calling qo Parlia- 
ment to pass an arms act for the eccentric district. The free- 
dom of the North-west! Heaven save the mark. We did 
really think that amongst educated persons this cant about the 
* rights of men" had gone out of date. It is not one of the 
rights of men—in the North-west or anywhere else—to carry 
about sword and musket with a view to upsetting all Govern- 
ment on the first favourable opportunity. Civilized freemen 
sive up the practice of carrying arms, and for that reason only, 
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necd not be restrained from the practice by law. A population 
goes armed when society is partially barbarous, and Govern- 
ment is weak. Mr. Ludlow is quite right in one point, 
Neither Hindu nor Mohammedan Government ever disarmed 
the population. Neither was ever strong enough. Neither— 
we may add— cared sufficiently for the blessings of peace and 
security to life and property. That peace and security are 
cheaply purchased at the price of depriving the marauding 
inhabitants of the North-west, of one of the benefits of the 
“ Bill of Rights.” 

Mr. Ludlow goes on to the religious lesson of the mutinics. 
We have scandalously denied Christianity, he thinks, and yot 
we have offended caste. What is to be desired is that we 
should respect caste, and at the same time allow missionaries free 
scope. One would really suppose that Mr. Ludlow was trying 
to describe the very policy of the Company. That concilia- 
tion and respect for caste have been part of the “ traditional 
policy,” is what every Indian knows ; it is indeed the cheval de 
bataille of the religious opponents of the late Government. 
And the missionaries have been allowed to come and go 
from Cashmere to Comorin, from Peshawur to the Derham- 
pooter. But it was written in Mr. Ludlow’s brief to abuse 
the Government, and he must do so whether their practice fits 
or offends his theory. In two points only do we find that Mr. 
Ludlow is opposed to what has actually been the policy of Go- 
vernment with regard to religion. He would prohibit the con- 
sumption of beef, and he would suppress all attempts to educate 
the people. Because the ‘apostle Paul would cat no meat if it 
offended a weak brother, therefore ljuropeans'are to eat no 





beef for fear they should get their throats cut. The motives 


are scarcely identical. Because secular education tends to pro~ 
mote religious enlightenment, therefore Government should 
have nothing to do with sceular education. In fhese views 
Mr. Ludlow certainly differs from the Government of India. 
If it isin support of these views that he rails, we are content 
to let him rail on. | 

Thirdly, Mr. Ludlow would have us learn from the mutinies 
the lessons of race,” which are these; to have more Euro- 
pean officers of a good sort ; to leave native princes in posses- 
sion; and to open to natives offices of trust. As to the first 
we have no difference with Mr. Ludlow. Itis one of those 


F^ just ideas which he has’ picked up from Indian authorities, 


and distorted less than most which he has got hold of. 
It is evident indeed throughout his book that he has heard 
or read the testimony of several valuable Indian authorities ; 
he seizes this point and that point, but is utterly wanting in 
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that knowledge of his subject, or strong native sense, which 
might enable him to reduce his points to consistency. 

Mr. Ludlow is quite right in supposing that * more Euro- 
pean officers" is a crying want of India. He is equally right 
in supposing that quahty is of quite as much importance as 
quantity ; that whereas one refined sensible educated gentle- 
man is a reinforcement, a score of mere beef-eaters are a source 
of weakness rather than strength. It is a pity he cannot help 
marring with absurdity one of the few passages in which he 
has happened to fall on his feet. We must take leave to tell 
him, however, that the “ insolent Yankeeism" of calling natives 
* niggers? has not been-one of the causes of the insurrection. 
We have heard the same solemn prudery talked by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and others who ought to know better. We are the 
last to justify or commend the practice of speaking disrespect- 
fully of any class of our fellow creatures. No thoughtful and 
few elderly or middle-aged men ever call their poorer brethren~ 
at home, “ the snobs,” or the clergy “ parsons,” or natives of 
India, “ cursed niggers.” But only prigs require to be told 
that * boys will be boys.’ We cannot make up our minds to 
consider the matter so seriously if ensigns of the Queen's ser- 
vice call Ram Singh a nigger to-day, as assuredly they were 
calling honest Joe Hodges a snob a year ago. The Inglish 
social system survived the impropriety, so with the Anglo-In- 
dian. Let the ensign be reproved by all means. He will be 
wiser we hope a year or two hence. In the meanwhile we need 
not elevate his indiscretion to the dignity of a national sin. If 
Mr. Ludlow or Sir C. Trevelyan mean to assert that the tone 
of the Indian administration, or of Indian administrators in the 
humblest rank, is systematically insolent or disrespectful to 
the natives then we can only say that the assertion is made ig- 
norantly we hope, falsely we know. 

.We havg all heard who they are that rush in where angels 
fear to tread ; and it will not surprise our readers that M». 

‘Ludlow has entirely settled the whole question of how native 
princes should be treated. With the exception of one rajah at 
whose court a relative of Mr. Ludlow was fortunately resi- 
dent, the whole foreign policy of the Indian Britisl Govern- 
ment in India has been crooked, treacherous and rapacious. 
We cannot but think that. if Mr. Ludlow had only had a few 
more friends in the political department, we should have heard 
a better account of this chapter of Indian history. 

Does it never occur to this enthusiastic calumniator that 
perhaps the cause of our apparent exceptional fair dealing with 
that one favored stall, may be—not that Heaven sent a Lud- 
low as political agent, but that Ludlow, the compiler, has look- 
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ed at the history of that agency through different spectacles ? 
He has dropped his Young India brief out of deference to his 
worthy relative, and is astonished to find that for the moment 
John Company is not a monster. Mr. Ludlow talks the usual 
clap-trap on the subject of native Government which the 
j> events of the hour have made popular. “ The native princes 
* have been our salvation. Happy for us that Lord Dalhousie 
* had not entirely consummated his policy of annexing ; happy 
* that there were still a few tall poppies left;" but it is still 
as true as ever it was that tall poppies are not safe. Mr. 
Ludlow boasts of what non-annexation did for us; he forgets 
to enumerate the help we received from annexation. Does he 
suppose—perhaps he does—but does any body who knows 
anything about the subject suppose, that we could ever have 
held the Punjab in 1857, if the great men had not been so 
unsparingly suppressed in 1848 ? The Rajah of Patialah was 
,auseful ally. Perhaps.in being so useful the Maharaja was 
not uninfluenced by the recent recollection of the inevita- 
ble ruin which had befallen those chiefs who chose to be the 
é enemies rather than the allies of the British Government. We 
/ are not advocating, no man in his senses to our knowledge ever 
- has advocated, a sweeping policy of annexation, because it is 
convenient. That isa language not to be used in any Chris- 
tian periodical ; it is a language which we have seen often an- 
swered, but never used except by those who set it up for the 
sake of knocking it down. Each separate act of annexation is 
to be justified or condemned on its own merits. What we say 
is that whether an annexdtion be right or wrong, the advan- 
tages of it may be dairly balanced against the disadvantages. 
~ And, we will also say this. Supposing these disadvantages 
much greater than they are, and the advantages much less, it 
neverthéless may often be, as it often has been, our plain duty 
and unavoidable task to annex, whether we like it oy not. This 
touches a fruitful source of confusion in the arguments of such 
men as Mr. Ludlow, and even of men more clear-headed and 
better informed. They labour to prove that this or that act of 
the Indian Government was highly unpopular; they draw a 
vivid pictwre of the displeasure of the people at being jolted out 
of their old picturesque ruts; they throw Im sentimental old 
men—laudatores temporis acti, they elaborate a fancy piece, 
* 4n Indian village of the olden time ;” and having done all 
r~ this, they proceed to infer, or more frequently to insinuate, 
that what is unpopular must be wrong. 
Once concede that principle and we must quit India. Once 
abandon it, and disquisitions as to the unpopularity of a mea- 
sure or a policy become impertinent to men discussing that 
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measure’s or that policy’s morality. Becf-eating is unpopular ; 
the abolition of the right to become a Sati is unpopular ; our 
absence of sympathy with caste 1s unpopular; the enforcement 
of the penalty of a broken treaty is unpopular ; our presence in 
India is unpopular, What then? Let us kill no cows, says 
Mr. Ludlow. Very good ;—let him follow out the line to y 
which he has committed himself; let him advocate the restora- 
tion of the rights of the Sati; the proclamation of Brahminism 
rampant; the restitution of Oude ; the abandonment of India. 

We will let Mr. Ludlow into a secret. We annex not be- 
cause we like it, but because we cannot help it. No amount of 
slippery rhetoric can disguise the fact that the aims, hopes, 
fears, desires, loves, and hates, of an Asiatic and a European, 
are opposed the one to the other. So long as we are in this 
country, our history will consist in making the Asiatic view of 
life bend to the European. If this is tyranny, let us begone. 
But if we stay, let us have no hypogrisy. We cannot and.. 
ought not to look on life with Asiatic eyes. Our tendency is 
and must be to Europeanize. Toleration, sympathy, tact may 
help, as they have helped, to make this process less obnoxious, 
because less palpable to the natives. But the process goes on 
and will go on. And with the people which has to yield it, 
it never can and never will be popular. 

Thirdly,—Mr. Ludlow enlarges on the duty of opening 
offices of trust to natives, It is a little provoking to see good 
men get up from a two months’ study of Indian history, and an- 
nounce as a new gospel that which the Indian Government has 
for a hundred years been labourife to reduce to practice. 
Offices have been opened to natives, we feay at the cost of the 
people of India. Why debate a matter on which we are 
quite certain that all Indian authorities must be practicall 
agreed? Every good administrator in India always has go- 
verned, does govern, and must for ever, by the necessity of the 
case, govern through natives. This is the art of ruling in 
India, and we are far from saying that perfection has been 
reached, though certainly great progress has been made. But 
to high offices natives cannot be admitted, because according to 
our ideas they are not to be trusted. Are our ideag or theirs 
to prevail ? Doubtless the people would like to have native 
judges. The native judges would be frightfully corrupt, but 
this Asiaties mind a great deal less than we mind it for them. 
Shall we adopt the Asiatic view, put in native functionaries, 
and let corruption have full swing? We know in our hearts 
that we must not do so; that popular or unpopular, we must 
aim at the only justice we know of, the only justice we believe 
in; that no cant about ** accommodating ourselves to the usages 
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] * of the natives" must induce us to give up our crusade against 

t bribery and fraud. So long as this is our faith we cannot employ 
natives in high posts more than we have done; the doubt is 
whether we can do so as much. Natives may be just as good as 
we are; their morality may be as pure as ours; but it 2s not 
coul, but something very different; and when the two mora- 
lities clash, we have expressed our opinion as to which must 
go to the wall. 

We had intended to follow Mr. Ludlow through his four 
concluding lectures, in which he discourses de omnibus rebus, in 
a tone of sanctimonious scurrility which cannot be too severely 
condemned. But the work would be endless. We have 
liberally marked a gross error of statement in every one of 109 
pages. Mr. Ludlow ventures to sneer at Mr. Mul, the his- 
torian, as never having been in India. But the fact of his own 
"utterly personal ignorance of the country is manifest in every 
Phe of his book, nor is this inexperience redeemed by re- 
search, candour, ability, or modesty. For the remainder there- 
fore of our remarks concerning English criticism on Indian 
affairs, we prefer to choose a more respectable text-book, and 
take leave of Mr. Ludlow, only expressing our sincere hope 
that he is not to be regarded as an average specimen of the 
teachers to whom the students of the Working-Men's College 
are taught to look for political and historical instruction. | 

Mr. Forster delivered a lecture on India to an audience of 
West Riding, Yorkshire-men, (and we doubt if an acuter audi- 
ence can be found), on the platform of a society which pro- 
hibited the discussion of, politics. Mr. Forster’s first effort 
is to get rid of the cumbrous prohibition. He knows that to 

-—wtalk of British Indta, and not to talk politics, are conditions 
that cannot be reconciled. So he saves himself by saying 
that he will not talk party politics, for that happily in 
England, India is not a party question. It is not our busi- 
ness to enforce the rules of the Leeds Philosophical and 
Historical Society, but we must declare that Mr. Forster’s 
vindication is utterly unsatisfactory. To him and to men 
like him, India is indeed not a party question, but so long 
as we are permitted to see with our eyes, and hear with our 
ears, we Cannot cease to declare that by the British Govern- 
ment (Lord Stanley being an honorable exception) and by that 
large majority of the British public which is led by the Times, 

F India was made from first to last a party question. Its fate 
was jeopardised, its destroyers have been justified, its saviours 
have been ignored, in deference to Whig prejudices. It is a 
degrading fact, but it is certainly true. 

Mr. Forster proceeds to justify himself as a lecturer on In- 
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dian affairs. We can assure him that he requires no apology. 
Tlonest men in India welcome acute and honest criticism, as 
heartily as they resent ignorant scurrility, like that of Mr. 
Ludlow. What England takes from India in the shape of 
taxation, and what she gives back to India in the shape of good 
Government, are questions which an able English lecturer ds 
well to ask, and a right-meaning English audience docs well to 
consider. 

Mr. Forster first reviews the taxation of India; that is 
how much does the English Government take. We take 
a crore and ninety-three lakhs of rupees, speaking in round 
numbers, for customs including the salt duties (as distin- 
guished from the salt ¢az,) and Mr. Forster has gained 
sufficient insight into India from books to recognize, what 
is to the Anglo-Indian a matter of demonstration, that no at- 
tack can be made on the Indian Government in the E 
the customs. “I think," he says, * the customs must be coff- 
* sidered moderate, and indeed when'l.have shown you how 
* large a portion of the revenue is paid by the honest class— 
the agricultural, and how small by the richest —the commer- 
cial, I think you will agree with me that even an increase 
in the import dutics would not be unreasonable, if it could 
be made without diminution of the consumption, which of 
course is very doubtful.” In fact, Mr. Forster examining 
evidence with candour, arrives at sehsible and true results. 
We know in this country that the great defect of our financial 
system is that it does not reach the commercial classes; that it 
is the hardest problem which the Indian Government has to 
solve at this moment, how to get at thoge classes. This is 
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precisely one of the facts which would strike an intelligen¢?~ 


and fair enquirer into the facts of Indian finance. i 
Secondly, we take from India four crores and eighty-seven 
lakhs a year for opium. Those who care to read Mr. Ludlow, 
may find low the very name of the opium revenue excites 
within him the wrath of a Young India declaimer. Mr. 
Forster came to the subject with allthe honest prejudice of a 
Liberal, a philanthropist, a hater of monopolies, a hater of 
degrading vice, and a hater, most of all, of the idea of a great 
nation selling a vice for money. He examined the facts, 
and ‘ was surprised to find the case not quite so clear against 
the Government as he had expected." In short Mr. Forster 
arrived at this conclusion, which an audience, which had pro- 
pably listened frequently to Mr. Cobden, must have been 
quick to understand. The Government of India cannot, 
except by an act of the most energetic tyranny, such as the 
wildest philanthropist or the wildest annexationist would 
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| scarcely recommend, prohibit the growth and export of 
|. opium. But in the interest of morality let the growth and 
export of the injurious drug be made as costly as possible. 
Ilow is this to be effected? Let the West Riding answer—by 
establishing a monopoly. But a monopoly of sale is very 
~Jifficult to enforce; it is always a question between the loss 
fol a cargo seized, and the profit of a cargo run successfully 
duty free, But it is comparatively easy to monopolize cultiva- 
tion, Fields cannot be planted, and tilled, and reaped in secresy. 
The Government of lndia therefore has taken the growth of 
opium into its own hands,.and in henceforth following the 
instinct of a jealous trader, tempered by the benevolence of a 
just Government, has restricted the area of cultivation, and 
thus by the actien of an inevitable law enhanced the price, 
and thus succeeded in doing probably the very utmost that 
“>. human law can do to check opium intoxication; that is to say 
\Nhas brought the drug to the highest possible price which the 
patience of the Eastern ‘world will bear. Abandon the mono- 
poly, and the price of opium will fall fifty percent. ; convert 
it into a prohibition, and you will have to carry on a chronic 
protective war, too dear a price to pay for compensating to sen- 
sual Chinese for the want of self-restraint. 

We take a crore and eighteen lakhs for excise, our old friend 
the Abkari; and here Mx. Forster joins the opposition, and 
declares that by our Abkari laws we have created drunkenness. 
We absolutely deny the consequence, and therefore need the 
less speculate on the cause. Did we admit that drunkenness 
had greatly increascd among the population of India, we should 
still find it difficult to understand how this increase could be 
attributed to the iiiroduction of monopoly prices into the sale 
of liquor. Nor would Mr. Campbells explanation, that the mo- 
nopoly had created rather than restricted the trade, go far to 
satisfy us. But we deny the fact, and call for evidence. 
None better is afforded than general opinion. « We have 
seen an official correspondence in which two able officers 
have contended that drunkenness has increased, and other two 
able officers have contended that it bas diminished under our 
rule. So much for general opinion. Drunkenness never was un- 
common among the lower classes of Hindus in North-western 
India. In the peaceful valley of Kangra, fairs are annually 
held at which every man and every woman has been accus- 

y^ tomed to make a conscience of getting drunk for generations, 
long before Abkari laws were dreamt of. We have ourselves 
ridden through twelve miles of drunken people. Warren 
Hastings is quoted as an authority for Hindu temperance. 
Brahmins doubtless are very temperate; but in upper India, 
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Brahminism does not represent the population. Hastings only 
knew Bengal and Behar. That Mohammedans get drunk is as 
notorious as that the Koran forbids them to drink. 

The natives of India are, we allow, very much more tem- 
perate than the inhabitants of northern Europe, but of the 
lower classes, those who can, often do drink and get drunl 


| 


- 


Most of the statements about the increase of drunkenness ^. 


are founded, we suspect, on observations taken from the 
limits and neighbourhood of military posts. That our 
system creates a class of camp followers, that these camp 
followers are drunken and debauched and prone to imitate 
every European vice, we allow. Camp followers have a 
bad name all over the world. They are one of the evil 
consequences of camps, armies, and wars. * But they can 
.hardly be included as belonging to the population of India. 
They are a separate and a small class, It might be true that 


“to have taught the natives to drink would have been an evil 


exceeding all the good we have taught them," but the gooc 
may well outweigh the necessary evil of having brought in our 
train the usual complement of disreputable camp followers. 
We take from India two crores and forty-eight lakhs on 
account of the salt-tax; and here Mr. Forster joins full ery 
with Sir John Pakington, Mr. Ludlow, and all the rest, 


and denounces this great oppression. Our only answer is— . 


where is the oppression? Honestly and truly we never 
saw it, and after much enquiry never heard of it, except 
in the House of Commons and books written in England. 
Many a melancholy tale did weeindeed listen to in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament about the state of the popu- 
lation of India’s bowels. So urgently” moved was that 


House by the pathetic picture of a hundred and “eighty” 


millions of men all dying of scurvy for want of a little 
salt, that it incontinently voted away two millions of re- 
venue, so far as that could be done by a threatening resolution, 
and it took some trouble and some time before the resolution 
could be reversed, as it ultimately was, with proper contempt, 
in the Lords. We have lived for many years within a hun- 
dred miles or so of the great mines of salt in the Punjab, at 
the mouth of which all salt is taxed by Government. We 
have discoursed with many hundred natives of all classes 
about the Indian Government, its virtues and its vices. Punjabis 
are not very mealy-mouthed, and when at their ease have very 
little scruple in saying what they think. Many faults have 
we heard ascribed to the Government, but of this matter of 
short commons in the article of salt, never a word. We will not 
ask too much credit for personal experience, though we do not 
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find any much better evidence offered on the other side. But 
enquire where we.will, the answer is still the same. The secre- 
tary who reviews all the details of administration as they pass 
under his condensing and discriminating view, the financial 
commissioner who controls the revenue of a wealthy and salt- 
taxed province; commissioners who have spent active lives in 
promoting the cause of reform in different parts of India,—we 
have in perfect good faith appealed to all. We have begged to 
know whether this frightful grievance has come to their know- 
ledge. To a man they profess ignorance. We have asked native 
after native. We have besought him to conceal nothing. We 
have hinted at scurvy. We have darkly alluded to bowel com- 
plaint in connexion with the price of salt, but the man’s bowels 
are always right, and salt he considers rather cheap. We utterly 
disbelieve in the salt grievance. That it is felt in Bengal we 
may admit, knowing that there every thing is felt. So misera- 
N bly poor is the Bengali, that to him the salt he eats and almost 
; the air he breathes is ear. We do not deny the poverty, 

and God forbid that we should make light-of it; but it is not 

the result of the salt-tax. 

We take from India fifteen crores and ninety-one lakhs on 
account of the land-tax ; and here of course Mr. Forster finds his 
* piéce de resistance," and initiates his Yorkshire hearers into 
the mysteries of ryotwari,.zemindari, and perpetual settle- 
ments. So far as Mr. Forster accuses the Indian Government 
at all in this matter of the land revenue, his accusation 
amounts to this, that we made a good many blunders in 
India before we hit on the right path. Utterly opposed as 
is the village system to all English notions of property; 
unwilling and slow as the English are to adopt notions with 

™ which*they are not familiar ; it is not surprizing that we 
plunged into many quagmires to right and left before we 
found the via media. It is not any more surprizing that the 
via media itself should become, in a progressive age, the object 
of heretical enquiry. 

The Thomasonian system is trembling, and many leading 
authorities do not disguise their belief that ryotwari, as re- 
formed in Bombay, is, after all, to carry the day. It will be 
Seen that'we avoid even the outskirts of discussion. But we 
cannot but ask Mr. Forster why he allows himself to become an 
accomplice of the perverters of history, by using the language 

— of extravagant censure with regard to the faults of inexperi- 
ence? It is almost within the last decade that England has 
learnt the doctrine of free trade. But prudent writers do not 
allow themselves to expatiate on the gross iniquity, the national 
sin, the deliberate tyranny of the Anti-Peclian cra; they do 
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not denounce all English statesmen who lived before 1846 as 
fools or knaves; they do not say that the English Government 
was a bad and oppressive Government, because it believed in 
Protection as the very gospel of state-craft. They rather 
say that England made progress, that statesmen lived and 
learned. Itis only with reference to India, that reformers _. 
think it necessary to go into cestasies of righteous indignation, * 
directly it is discovered that political science has in that country 

as elsewhere been a progressive science. It is admitted that 
the progress has been steady and sure, but men affect to be 
terribly shocked that there should ever have existed a state of 
imperfect knowledge, in fact that any progress should have 
been required. 

We cannot but think that Mr. Forster is particularly unrea- 
sonable when, after denouucing the ryotwari system of Madras 
in just, vigorous, and lucid terms,-he proceeds to praise Lord 
Harris. Why praise Lord Harris? The ryotwari system was the , 
great mistake of a great man. It has béen perpetuated, because 
_amistake, especially when made by a great man, is not found 

out in a moment. But it was found out at last, and is 
now condemned, as Mr. Forster justly observes, by every 
Anglo-Indian authority.” But what does Mr. Forster do? 
He condemns Sir Thomas Munro; tenderly indeed, for he is 
not the man to maltreat a great name; tenderly and justly. 
lle condemns the perpetuators of the system under the very 
‘general title of ** the Indian Government,” very severely, aud 
in our opinion, very unjustly. The perpetuators were feeling 
their way. , They were so many Pees béfore the Irish famine. 
But the one man he praises is that Governor who, coming at a 
time when the ryotwari blunder was fully*found out, when 
* every Anglo-Indian authority had condemned it,” still found. -se 
nothing better to do than report upon it. We submit that 
Lord Harris was paid as Governor to abolish, not report on 
abuses condemned “by every Anglo-Indian of authority." 
We have little respect for “reporting” Governors, Lord Iarris 
has endeavoured with far too great success to establish a cheap 
reputation in this line of business. Ile “ reported" on the 
** torture system," as if ib was a new fact that native police 
had continually to be restrained from tyranny; and'as if it 
were not the duty of a Governor to suppress an evil which 
every body knew to exist, and not merely. to write essays about 
it And now Lord Harris will get rid of the ryotwari difficulty 
by “reporting” on it! To do him justice we believe fully 
that it is all he is capable of; we would not be hard on him; 
he has, we believe, got up some very pretty exhibitions at 
Madras; he has written a treatise on the liberty of the Press, 
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which has amused all Europe; these are services to be taken 

into account; we would not condemn him for having done 

nothing more, for leaving the ryotwari system and every 

other great abuse in his Presidency just as he found it, 

duly reported on and duly flourishing; we do not blame—but 
^4 in heaven's name why praise the man? 

In the same way we do not altogether differ from Mr. Forster 
in what he says of the injurious effects of the Permanent Settle- 
ment in Bengal What Anglo-Indian, who is at all “to the 
front” of Indian politics, will deny that the revenue system, 
and every thing else in Bengal, requires reform? But why 
belabour so assiduously that abstraction “the Indian Govern- 
ment?” The old civilian system, if we may so designate that 
rule of gentlemanly indolence under which Behar is disquiet 
and Bengal is misgoverned, was a very good sort of rule 
in its day. As we moved on, it became unfit for the position. 
More energy and self-devotion were required, and in our 
‘newer territories energy and self-devotion were supplied ad 
libitum. Only in Bengal, vested interest—the vested interest 
of overpaid luxurious inefficiency,—is still currently reported 
to linger, What should English reformersdo? They should 
not denounce the crimes of the “Indian Government;” a 
denunciation which is so general that it can easily be answered, 
they should join with Anglo-Indian reformers in condemning 
the “regulation system.” Instead of abusing the Manes of 
strong men long dead, but not forgotten, they should cease to 
flatter living noblemen, whose presence in India is vitality to 
the regulations and death to reform. They should abandon 
broad-cast abuse of the Indian Government, which is a good, 
and always has been emphatically, a reforming Government, 

—and join the liberal party in India in waging war against 
the next and still the next succeeding object of reforming 
aggression. 

We will, by the way, warn Mr. Forster against¢he mistake 
of trusting so much, as he seems disposed to do, to the tes- 
timony of the missionaries. Mr. Forster respects the mis- 
sionaries. So do we. But is a mistake, which the good men 
are, we think, too fond of encouraging, to suppose that they 
live as Mi. Forster says, “among the people.” The mission- 
aries live in British stations, generally in large and compara- 
tively civilized stations. They belong essentially to the British, 

.not the native society, and they mix less with the natives 
V than do active civil officers. 

Mr. Forster, having stated what we take from India, pro- 
ceeds to tell his hearers what we give to India. His views on 
this point are summed up in the following remarkable passage :— 
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* I began with quoting two opposing estimates of the condition of 
India under British rule. With which of these estimates, then, you 
may ask, do I agree? Now I must at once acknowledge that I can- 
not adopt the positive tone of either Mr. Kaye or Mr. Ludlow ; but 
this much I think I can say, that notwithstanding all our sins and 
short-comings, that spite of the salt-tax and the Abkarry, of the ab- 

' surd and cruel mistakes of the permanent settlement, and of the 

. grinding exactions of the ryotwari system, Ido yet trust that the 
balance upon the whole is in our favour; thatis that taking the 
whole of India, we have improved the circumstances of its inhabi- 
tants ; that while we have worsened the condition of many, we have 
bettered the condition of more ; butlet us not therefore take over- 
much oredit to ourselves ; for after all, the great boon that we have 
bestowed upon India is one that was the nécessary condition of our 
continuance there. We conquered and we keep India because we are 
stronger than the Hindus ; by reason of the same strength we keep it 
in peace, and this one word, peace, covers a multitude of sins. It 
may seem a strange word to use, with our ears still ringing 
with the cries of conflict, and of terrorenot yet quieted ; but the 
horrors and devastations of this mutiny, exceptional and extraordinary 
as they are under our rule, would have been every day occurrences 
under that of our predecessors, and may well remind the natives of 
what without as would be their normal state. This one priceless 
but involuntary gift of peace, is, I say, the good we give to India, 
outweighing all evils. Well that it is so; for against almost every 
other boon our detractors can set off an inquiry. 

« We have abolished the transit duties, but we have invented the salt- 
tax. We have made some few roads and other public works, but we 
have allowed others to fall into decay. Our merchants have increased 
the commerce of Calcutta and Bombay, but our manufacturers have 
stopped the looms of Delhi and Surat. We do not lavish in India 
the money of our subjects, as did the grand Mog#l, in pageantry and 
processions, peacock thrones and mausoleums ; but we drain it to Eng- ae— 
land to be paid in pensions and to stock-holders. We have put down 
widow burning and are trying to put down child killing ; but we have 
introduced spirit drinking. We have cleared the Peninsula of Thugs, 
but we filled its eastern provinces with oppressive landlords and ex- 
tortionate money lenders, and its southern with servile informers. We 
govern well the eight millions in the Punjab, but who can deny that 
we have misgoverned, and that we still do misgovern the sixteen mil- 
lions in Madras? We raise more revenue than did Akbar, or any 
of our predecessors (with the exception, perhaps, of Aurungzebe for 
a few years) and yet while they had almost always vast sums in their 
treasury, we have saddled India with an enormous debt. Even the 
advantages arising from our strength are not without a countervailing 
evil. The white manis stronger than the Mogul or the Mahratta to 
preserve order, but he is stronger also to tax. The native tax-gatherer 
was unjust and cruel ; the rich man feared extortion because he was 
rich, the poor man expected it because he was poor; but neither 
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rich nor poor ever lost the hope of resistance or flight. But from 
the British tax-gatherer there is no hope of escape, no refuge ; for 
he is backed by all the power of England and all the valour of her 
soldiers.” 

Now it will be observed that Mr. Forster sets out by con- 
ceding that we have given to India protection for life and pro- 
perty. That is to say the Government is allowed to have done 

that which constitutes, in the opinion of many respectable au- 
thorities, the one duty of Government. We do not care to 
dispute with Mr. Forster about the motive of this gift. The 
best deeds which a nation does are those which it performs 
instinctively, without craving to seek too curiously for a motive. 

Jut having made this large concession, Mr. Forster is so far 

possessed by the feeling that it was right and decorous to bring 
in a verdict of guilty against the Indian Government, that he 
sets to work to find a set-off against every benefit we have 
bestowed on India (protection to life and property excepted) 

in the shape of some corresponding injury. We cannot but 
think that he must have been a little pressed to make up his 
tale of antithetical sentences. 

The Indian people will not easily be persuaded that they 
have lost in the salt-tax what they have gained in the remis- 
sion of the transit duties. That we have been very slow in 
our public works is true; that Americans would have had 
railways, where we have bridle paths, is true; but it is a 
mere waste of ingenuity to try to prove that in the matter of 
public works of general utility, the people of India have not 
been gainers under our rifle. We could not have secured that 
peace. which all the enemies of Government acknowledge, had 
we not made those roads which, bad as they are, all the subjects 
of Government bless, as better than any they ever knew before. 

Does Mr. Forster really think it fair to pit ‘ peacock thrones 
against pensioned servants?’ Docs he suppose that the Moham- 
medan rulers had not pensioned servants as well*as peacock 
thrones; and a good many pensioners of a class less reputable 
than honest worn-out servants ? 

The charge that the British Government has introduced 
spivit-drigking, we have already denied. That the Thugs have 


o . 
yielded to our rule, but that cheating merchants have more 


than supplied their place in the cause of rascality, is but to 
reiterate a very old charge against civilization. That under 
the protection of strong laws, the rogue of the pen and desk 
rises, while the villain of the sword and spear subsides, that 
Turpin yields to Redpath, is a reproach which the Indian 
Government may afford to share with every Government that 
yet broke in upon “ the good old plan.” 

* Our merchants have increased the commerce of Calcutta 
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“and Bombay, but our manufacturers have stopped the 
‘ looms of Dacca and Surat.” And was it toa West Riding 
audience that Mr. Forster ventured to make this piteous 
appeal iu favor of protection to native industry? If the 
Dacca looms are stopped, it is because the thousands of men 
and women in Bengal and Behar can obtain better and cheaper 
muslins from England, than they used to obtain from the 
labour of few scores of superseded workmen on the banks of 
the Ganges. | i 
We raise more revenue than Akbar, yet we run into debt. 
Akbar was' a great sovereign, yet we doubt whether he always 
paid his coolies. And besides, civilization is expensive. But 
great expenditure in a country, if not on a civil list, or for the 
unproductive pleasure of the ruler, is not a source of oppression, 
The native tax-gatherer was a scoundrel, but could be bribed 
to keep his distance and cheat his Government. Our tax- 
gatherer makes a just claim, but insists on being paid. This is 
stated as a grievance of British rule. We really do not know 
how to answer the charge otherwise than by thus re-stating it. 
It is not by calumniating the great name of the Hast India 
Company that the cause of the reform in India will be assisted. 
If English Liberals, in or out of the Houseof Commons, approach 
the India question with a preconceived idea that, in the 
wantonness of exiled independence, Anglo-Indians have been 
rack-renting India, and that the purity of English benevolence 
and the energy of English rectitude are required to reclaim us 
into the path of virtue, they will make not only ridiculous, but 
we fear, dangerous mistakes. Our Anxiety as to the future 
prospects of India has been much relieved by the gradual 
development of the Tory India bil. John Bull has been Jj 
humbugged and India has been saved. The Court of Direc- 
tors has been abolished in name and retained in fact. <A great 
reform has been effected in the office arrangements of Leaden- 
hall Street {nd Cannon Row, and for the rest, the revolution 
may be summed up in the words of an old Sheristadar who, 
after hearing the provisions of the bill explained, expressed 
his apprehension of the extent of the innovation by remarking 
* khair—Governor General Sahib ke report malikig kefasja- 
wenge—bus:” The Governor General's reports will go to 
the Queen instead of the Company—voi/a tout ! 
An immense mass of official knowledge and experience will 
still be interposed between the fate of British India and the 
doctrinaire ignorance of the House of Commons. But our 
anxiety for the future of India would be still further assuaged, 
if those Englishmen who are in the van of English thought and 
opinion on Indian subjects, would approach the history of our 
Eastern empire in a less polemical and a more reverent spirit. 


* 
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We have been told lately in the eloquent pages of Mr. 
Merivale, how the virtue of Rome lingered in the firm and 
truly Roman Governments of the distant provinces, long after 
it had disappeared from the degraded precincts of the imperial 
“city. There were still great proconsuls when Emperor and 

> Senate were sunk in a common infamy. God forbid that we 

should seck to compare the England of Victoria with the 

Rome of Domitian. But an analogy doés exist so far as this, 

that England abroad is stronger not weaker, better not worse, 

than England at home. Jixiles and fighters live in a less 
luxurious, a less pleasurable, a less seducing, and a far more 
bracing atmosphere, than their brethren at home. What Pesha- 
wur is to the Punjab, what the Punjab is to India, that India 
is and long has been to England. Depend upon it, the holders 
of an advanced ,post are men to be honored and upheld, not 
suspected and traduced. 
For many years while the heart of England seemed to be 
7 waxing feeble; while in those gloomy decades which succeeded 
the close of the great war, the life at the centre seemed in 
danger of being stifled under the -pressure of a fierce reaction 
of selfish and brutal Toryism; the distant pulses still beat 
true and healthfully; and in India the revenue system was 
revolutionized; the rights of women were windicated from the 
tyranny of priestly association; innovation followed innova- 
tion, while Lord Eldon and the * gentlemen of England" were 
risking the existence of their country in their timorous desire 
to stand upon the ancient ways! 

There is plenty of roofs for reform in India, but none what- 
ever for self-complacent indiscriminate censiure. Let English- 
men by all means study the history of British India; but they 
will misapprehend that study, and they will mispraise their 
country, if they approach the subject with an air of patroniz- 
ing virtue, ready to be scandalized, eager to redress im- 
aginary wrongs. Let them rather regard the $onquest and 
organization of British India as the best and greatest exploit 
of modern England. There is nothing in this view to pro- 
mote vanity. Vanity ensues, when we read of great ac- 
tions inm a spirit of contemptuous superiority. Of this at 
least we feel persuaded, that those who know India best, 
those who care for India most, those who work for India 
hardest, are those who, while ever planning*some new reform, 
ever working out some fresh improvement, feel it at the 
same time most utterly impossible to speak of the British 
Government in India with rancour, or to regard the British 
rule in India as other than a blessing. 
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Arr. VIIL—1. Topics for Indian Statesmen. By JOHN 
Bruce Norton, Madras. Edited by G. R. Norton. 
London. Richardson. 1858. 


2. India as it may be; an Outline of a Proposed Government 
and Policy. By GEoRGE CAMPBELL, duthor of 
< Modern Tadia? Loudon. John Murray.  Albe- 
marle Street. 1853. 


T is the nature of man always to expect perfection; it is 
his fate to be invariably disappointed. Bacon’s profound 
description of poetry, which culminates in the well-known 
phrase that it “conforms the shews of things to the desires 
of the mind,” is applicable to other arts and sciences; nay to 
all the more elevated of human pursuits. -The loftier the 
character of an individual or a race, the more constant will be 
their endeavor to redress the balance. of destiny ;-to temper 
and mould the sluggish elements of the practicable with the 
living fire of heaven. Nor all in vain; the standard will 
never be attained; but the long centuries bring amelioration 
to such, and to such alone, of the tribes of earth; and ideal 
exertions come to be looked on in anything but a con- 
temptible light. Napoleon Bonaparte, in his worldly selt- 
sufficiency, may think that he brands with an ineradicable 
reproach such thinkers as Madame de Stael, when he speaks 
of them as “ ideologists ;" but we may feel sure that, if indeed 
angels be the audience before whom,is played this drama of 
ours upon the theatre of the universe, the pity of those holy 
spectators is very! far removed from scorn, when they see the 
dull incidents of mortality encountered with a divine enthusi- 
asm; and the weak and straitened creatures of a day toiling 
towards that inly felt eternity, where truth and beauty and 
good are all to be merged in ONE. 

Neither ought we to suppose that these yearnings and half 
effective struggles are confined to any one place or period. 
The trite saying of the royal preacher is still the text of the 
truest philosophy. ‘There is still nothing new under the sun. 
The thing that has been is still that which shall be; tfe thing 
that is done here, the thing done elsewhere. IIence the m- 
terest with which the sympathetic thinker must ever regard 
history ; and hence it is that men, surrounded by the grim 
difficulties of their own day, turn again and again for experi- 
ence and consolation to the thoughts and doings of their pre- 
decessors, to find that others have borne and done hefore 
them as they are doing and bearing now; and that the errors 
introduced by their own too ardent speculations haye their 
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counterpart in the baffled dreams and broken purposes of 
the past. 
Turning so to great empires of a bye-gone day, we find :— 
“ That all beneath the moon decays, 
X And what by mortals in this world is brought 


In time's great periods shall return to nought, 
That fairest states have fatal nights and days.* q 


And thus we may look to arrive at many rules of conduct 
for ourselves; what to do and what to avoid. If, for instance, 
it should appear that in Assyria,-in Persia, in Rome, in the 
French monarehy, in the old colonial empire of Britain, there 
was always some one fatal disorder which sooner or later en- 
gendered ruin; and then, turning to the present state of 
India, we should find it working with baneful effect in our 
own system, of what shall we not be deserving if we do 

—. not hasten to expel the poison? Watch the phosphoric 
Wsplendors of an empire’s corruption; see every man striv- 
ing to become a courtier, and the court attracting to its own 
..- pleasures or personal ends, the arts that were meant to 
decorate, and the skill that should have informed, the entire 
being of society, high and low; or elso, like a student who 
works his brain until the hands and feet lose all power, con- 
centrates to itself the vigor that should have been displayed 

at the extremities. 

Britain lost the finest half of her American possessions, and 
learned in time, though slowly, a truer colonial policy. But 
there have been two empires in modern times which have 
fallen in irremediable collapse before the influences of two 
different sorts of €entralization ; the evils of cach of which . 

-—-have heen long combined in our own Government of India. | 
Let us examine— 

lst.— The break-up of the Bourbon monarchy in France. 

2nd.—The fall of the Mogul empire in India,during the 
same period; and 

8rd.— Should any reader follow so far, he will be in a posi- 
tion to form his own application to our own present difficulties; 
and ifhe should be led to admit that cireumstaneos, apparently 
diverse, Were alike influenced by the abstraction of life from 

| the extremities, and alike ended in the paralysis of life at the 
heart; it will then be for him to decide whether the admin- 
istration whereof he is, as the case may be, a spectator, a 
subject, or a member, has not been jeopardized by like mis- 
takes, and led to the brink of similar disasters. 

Europe, like India, contains a number of races, not neccs- 
sarily divided, iu the first instance, by the geographical limits 
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which demark what we are' accustomed to consider * nations." 
There is reason to believe that the continent of Europe was 
once occupied by beings such as are now known by the name 
of ** Esquimaux,” traces of whom are now only to be guessed 
at in the Cagots, and a few like outcasts. Soon, wave after 
wave poured in the warlike vagrants of Central Asia, the 
Pelasgi, the Tyrrheni, the Picts (Pathans) Scots (Scythians) 
Celts, Cimbri, Saez (Saxons), Goths (Geta or Juts), Teutones, 
and Huns. Some in one region, some in another, the earlier 
arrivals dispersed or expelled the aborigines and their succes- 
sors, then were subjugated by later comers, with whom in 
process of time, they fused so as to appear themselves autoch- 
thonous; till, at last, some fresher hordes, stronger perhaps 
in wisdom than in numbers, established themselves every- 
where as the paramount caste of a particular tract. Thus, 
precisely what happened once in India, in Egypt, in Canaan, |. 
in Greece, and in Italy, seems to haye taken place in later, A 
(though less minutely recorded times) in France. And thus, 
the Frankish nobility, a military class exclusive and tolerably 
numerous, sprang from a conquering stock, and added to 
the privileges of position and wealth, some advantages 
which, originating in superiority of blood, are long preserv- 
ed by superiority of food, lodging, raiment, of educa- 
tion, and traditional pride. This class long was held down. 
the restless Gaulish nation by the very sword with which 
they may be said to have been entrusted for its defence. 
The burghers protected themselves as best they could, the 
rural population were cither serfs or métayers, paying 
either in labor or in kind every item that could be spared 
from the absolute necessities of existence, if sure of even 
these. By one institution alone is the Europe of those dark 
days distinguished from Asia. It was the Church which pro- 
tected the poor toiling millions; watched them, and taught 
them, till the time came, and they were fit for frecdom. 
A priceless service, though bought by the dearest birthright 
of the served ; other protection was not to be had; for this the 
people paid all liberty, not merely of speech, but of thought. 
But if the poor man was only permitted to commurt with his 
heavenly Father through the medium of the priest, was 
there not in the king a more present deity, an earthly parent, 
less mighty perhaps, but then less jealous or more accessible ? 
This feeling probably produced that loyalty to the person of \ 
the monarch, which has cemented in Christendom so many long- 
lived despotisms. In the king* the people saw the enemy of 


* “ Dpon the king let us, our lives, our souls, &c, 
So Shakespeare, K. Ilenry V. iv. 1. 
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their. enemies; bearded by his haughty peerage with tho like 
insolent impunity that overrode themselves, but yet a visible 
Lord round whom they could hope to rally. Of this Richelieu 
learned to take advantage, and founded the mutual relations 

= of the three estates as we find it under Louis XIV., the western 
Aurungzeb. The aggressive wars of this splendid monarch 
ike those of his Indian contemporary, gave glory to his throne, 

| but ushered in the beginning of the end. The centralization 
| of Paris, however, now gravitated to an apparent solidity, just 
as that of Delhi hastened to a visible decay. The French 
noblesse, being exhausted by war and hereditary extravagance 

of living, freed at the same time from the foreign dangers 
which, before the formation of the modern political system, 
had kept in vigor their martial skill, and deprived of those 
local powers which had been exercised by their fathers in 

^. . feudal times, retired from their imposing attitude before ‘the 
Mlevelling tendencies of the time. Their own weakness, the 
growing strength of the roturiers, weapons no armour could 
resist, and a disciplined infantry no cavalry could conquer, 

l standing armies, the balance of power, foreign and colonial 
commerce, domestic industry, these were among the peculiar 
elements of an ever-progressive European civilization, and the 
power of the greatest feudatories found narrow limits, and 
saved the kingdom from being lacerated by their contentions, 

or parcelled out under their encroachments, as occurred in In- 

dia, Their privileges indeed remained, and with them suffi- 
cient political importance and weight at court to cause their 
preservation. Instead of*surrendering, as they should have 
done, advantages ésheir class had held as wage for functions 
they could no longer perform, they retained them with increas- 

ed tenacity, as a last means of plundering both crown and peo- 

ple. No longer called on to support the ortflamme with feu- 

dal levies, and deriving ample return for any services they still 
rendered by a monopoly of rank and emolument in" all honor- 
able professions, they should have been at least stripped of 
that exemption from the fiscal burthens of the state, which had 
belonged to their ancestors under another system.. What 
must have been the feelings of universal  France—among 
whose plebeians were men like Voltaire, Rousseau, Lavoisier, 
Bailly, Diderot, D’Alembert—in contemplating the barrier, 

(to be now and then partially surmounted by wealth and Inck) 

} which separated the man of such men from dignity and success 
in court, Army, Church, Law, Politics, while it drew a hard line 
Between the poor tax-payer and the rulers untaxed. All prizes 

and exemptions reserved for an ill educated class of porphyro- 
geniti, for whom no one could entertain respect when once the 
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gilded coats were off their backs. Yet of such was the cheap 
clefence of nations, the nurse of heroic enterprize and manly 
sentiment, the Corinthian capital of polished society ! Mean- 
time the work of Government was being done, and the science 
of administration practically studied, by the despised and plun- 
dered proletarians. While an aristocracy answers to its namo; 4-7 
while, that is to say, a dominant race preserves its advantages ~ 
over the conquered—those advantages physical, moral, intellec- ~ 
tual and social, whereby was gained the first aseendaney-—so 
long and no longer, can it hope to keep its privileged position. * 
But these all Centralization must destroy. We shall not find 
the Mussulman nobles, such as they were, giving way before 
this gradual growth of true nobility ; but in France it was un- 
doubtedly so, and the aristocracy there was overthrown by a 
plebeian class resolved to share in all privilege, while in so doing 
they inaugurated the pure principles by which alone the Chris- 
tian world now permits itself to be ruled. Sic vos non vobis 7 
Fighting, themselves, for their pockets, the French learned to 
raise, through meanness and crime, a nobler flag than ever floated 
over the feodal Ban. A great cause leaned upon their arms, to 
make them vietors. Wherever we find high aims in public life, 
or breathe the healthy, windy, air of freedom, there we have 
reason, over and over again, to bless the authors of * the great 
event of modern time." Far different was the Mogul empire 
of India, both in its strength and its decay, in the causes of 
its fall, T and the new system which succeeded. It is true 
that the Mohammedans, like the Franks, partially amalgamated 
with the subject race; and that theif aristocracy was likewise 
founded on official rank and duty. But ghis despotism did 
not, like its European congener, lay the foundation of bureau- a- 
cratic efficiency, any more than the official aristocracy became 

q hereditary feodalism; neither was the monarchy overthrown 
by the spread of intelligence among its subjects, nor by the 
diminished power of its local subordinates. 

By the word “ Mogul Empire” must be understood that 
régime which, originating in the dominion wrested by Akbar 
from the glorious usurper Shere Shah, was inherited by his 
line for several generations; and boasted of four of he great- 


* The one possible alternative is believed to be available only under certain 
rare combinations such as exist in England. It is a peculiar blessing of that 
free nation, looking before and after, to link an onward movement with 
the traditions of a great Past. Ilere the patricians, continually descending io N 
lower ranks, while men from these are rising to the higher, we lose so much 
that is invidious in class-privilege, that what is left remains as a stinuluf 
to merit, not an immunity for race, 


t This does not refer to the late galvanized struggle ending 14th Sept., 1857. 
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est and ablest monarchs who have ever succeeded one another 
in lineal order or any throne. * Their method of rule is thus 
described in general terms by Mr. George Campbell :— 
“ The Mohammedan polity is distinguished from the Hindu 
as altogether wanting the republican element, and, to a great 
~ extent, the disposition to hereditary possession, of the 
* Hindu; and their tendency has always been to the forma- 
* tion of great empires, having nothing feudal in their com- 
* position, but everything centralized, the only aristocracy 
* being official, and the officials the creatures of the sovereign. 
€ — They had not, like the Hindus, local ties, and local strength. 
* Under their system, the only hereditary offices were those 
‘held by Ilindus.— The ministers were the servants of the 
* sovereign, raised by court favour,.and often falling as suddenly 
‘as they rose. Under the greatest emperors, who exercised 
* personal authority, there were different ministers for different 
Ņ departments, Hindus as well as Mohammedans; but in later 
days, when the emperors were the creatures of successive- 
* revolutions, power was generally exercised by one prime 
* minister, who rose for the time to the top of the political 
‘ wheel. There was a certain imperial regular army, principally 
‘ cavalry, and large numbers of local troops or retainers were 
* entertained for local purposes by governors of provinces. 
** The empire was divided into the great provinces......which 
are known to the present day...... The governors were of the 
same’ class as the ministers, seldom selected for any local 
qualifications or connection, but despatched from Delhi, and 
recalled at pleasure. Probably the emperors were jealous 
of the formation of any local influence, and for this reason 
€ frequently changed the governors,t and exercised a very im- 
“we mediate control over them. At any rate, anything approach- 
ing to hereditary succession to governorships was absolutely 
unknown, and all the viceroys whose families have now be- 
come hereditary princes, were but very recently appointed, 
and by mere accident found the control from above with- 
drawn, when the empire went to pieces.” 
The bow, in fact, being overstrained, the Governors of dis- 
| tricts took every advantage of its consequent weakness. But 
it was long before they were enabled so to act, and in the 
meantime the formation of independent states, as was after- 
wards done by the Mahrattas and Seikhs, was staved off. For 
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* Baber and Iumayun being added, there is a line of siz; this unusual 
geries was partly attributable to the mixture of blood caused by their Hindu 
marriages, 

+ For Emperor read Lieutenant Governor, and, you have a leading feature of 
the late Mr. Colvin’s Government exactly described. 
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we are told, ** the centralization of the Moguls was effected by 
maintaining a sufficient control over the Governors, not by dimi- 
nishing their power. So long as he held office, a Governor was 
the delegate and representative of the emperor; and united all 
powers. This was a grand piece of statesmanship, only flawed by 
the excessive jealousy of the persons of the subordinate rulers, 
and the consequent tendency to excite them to counter-intrigue. 
The details of the system were very much what we followed 
ourselves for a long time after our first obtaining sway, and 
the relaxation of which, as will be presently shewn by instan- 
ces, rendered a revolution inevitable. ‘ The Governors them- 
* selves managed revenue and ordinary police matters.” (This 
was the duty, formerly, of the district officer with us.) “ But 
* had under them commanders of the forces charged with mili- 
* tary discipline, and the keeping of the publie peace.” [We 
shall see, hereafter, how a hint might have been also borrowed, 
here, from our predecessors. | “ Also judges for the trial of cases, g 
* civil and criminal, Lines of posts vere established for he? 
* prevention of crime along the grand trunk roads, and milita- 
* yy detachments were employed for the suppression of violent 
€ crime or disturbances.” [Yes, but we do not find that the 
civil and military commanders were forbidden to inflict corpo- 
ral punishment, to ensure to the criminals a power of appeal. | 
‘The ordinary police and revenue duties, and in fact the ge- 
€ neral charge of the country, while all remained quiet, were 
€ entrusted to one establishment.” [Fifteen is believed to boe 
the number of departments employed for these purposes by the 
English, previous to 1857.] “ Thee Governor appointed his 
‘agents or kardirs to different districts, the smallest sub-divi- 
* sion being that called a Perguna, containing perhaps one 
* hundred villages? [townships; a modern collector and ma-ew- 
gistrate could not nominate or remove the lowest officer in 
revenue or criminal charge, without interference from the 
centre] œ 

Mr. Campbell then sketches the position of the zemindars, 
Canoongoes, and village officers, through whom the kardar, 
under the local magistrate, carried out the details of adminis- 
tration. The system was very much that of the British a 
quarter of a century ago. He then proceeds— 
«Such were the different instruments through whom the 
Moguls governed. In the prime of the empire, the object was 
to centralize all accounts, &c., and so guard against abuses, the 
object was that all payments should be made in money........ 4 
but in the decline of the empire” [when one minister had . 
monopolized all power, and jobbed local appointments for 
money and favor] “ the reverse of the system prevailed, vil- 
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* lage officers held lands exempt from revenue. District and 
* provincial officers received assignments of particular revenues 
to... The whole official system was also subject to many irre- 
* gularities. Besides the open conquests of Hindu confedera- 
* cies, and rebellion of Mohammedan governors, enlarged func- 
* tions and powers were usurped under the name of legitimate 
* offices.” And thus, as he shews, arose once more that host of 
petty principalities (against which centralization seems always 
doomed to strive in vain) which finally broke up the whole 
empire, and left it a prey to English conquest. Centraliza- 
tion had failed, the delicate nerves had been cut, by which 
the connection with extremities had been maintained, and no 
homogeneous principle existed whereby they might be again 
united. 

Such were the feodal and the Mogul results of centraliza- 
tion; we have united in our system some of the faults of 
yeither, with a farther peculiarity similar to that which lost us 
the United States, Not content with taking away nearly all 
real power from the local officers, and leaving the military and 
civil authorities of different departments only sufficiently to 
themselves where so doing can cause them to clash; we have 
removed the central control from tlie capitals of the dependency 
to that of the mother country. Like the ancient lords of 
Europe, like the Mussulman rulers of India, we are aliens, 
ruling, more or less on our own behalf, a mighty mass of men 
from whom we jealously (and no doubt our instinct is right) 
withhold what rule we can ourselves exert. But if there be 
any truth in the maxin* “might is right;” if the universal 
feeling of manking in favor of the king or parent be just, 
whieh leaves power and privilege to him that has them—as 
long at least, as he can exercise or retain their use—then is 
there & wide difference between us and them. But not only 
so, look to the future, and say what possible elements of 
amelioration lie there in reserve. The fall of ¢he Franks 
broke up Feodalism ; the collapse of Mogul dominion led to the 
abolition of anarchy ; but with us it is indeed aprés moi le déluge. 
The scenes which followed the temporary depression of British 
rule in @entral and Upper India; the cruelty, rapine, and 
social dislocation which instantly became general, sufficiently 
mark the second grand distinction, and shew that, as far we 
may venture to predict the doing of Providence from what 
we know of the past, no such fate can fall to our lot for many 
along year. Only let us be true to our great mission, and 
while hoping ever for better things, be ever aware both of ad- 
ministrative quackery, and administrative listlessness. To rule 
with diligence is a precept of high authority, but there is a 
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restless activity, an over-governing of the ruled, which does 
more harm than any ordinary amount of neglect. It seems 
tempting to say; “come, let us build a stately fabric whence 
* shall issue inevitable fiats; let us reduce the inequalities of 
* place and the hazards of caprice to one standard of right ;” 
and again, “away with distinctions of faith and descent” is 
sure to be a favorite cry with people governing a distant à, 
pendency in which they have no immediate personal concern, 
also “let justice be done, though the heaven fall;” but history 
seems to shew that nothing of this will, in the long run, form 
a safe substitute for careful, conscientious study of detail; and 
a persevering attempt to scale the steeps of circumstance, not 
by patent air-balloons, but mounting, crag by crag, the difficult 
ground before us. 

It. will be well, therefore, to examine a little into the transi- 
tion from practical to speculative legislation since “ India Re- 
form ” first set in. Well aware of their delicate position, our 
early conquerors founded a policy which long formed the tradi- ` 
tion of the India-House. The basis was discouragement to Euros 
pean settlers as individuals, combined with careful provision 
for all prerogative that could be desired for the race. They 
seemed unwilling to provoke or precipitate the clash of such 
antagonistic elements, as long as it could be postponed by the 
two-fold expedient of repression to British immigrants, and the 
apotheosis of those whom they were compelled to admit. 
This was one way of meeting the greatest of all the difficulties 
that can beset the governors of an alien race, much behind 
themselves in intellectual and moral progress ; it was probably 
necessary for the formation of the empire; and as the empire 

. grew, the poliey might have healthfully developed with it. 
But the apathy of the conquered population misled its másters ; 9 
and previous legislation having “ brought India more under 
the direct control of the Crown," opportunities ensued which 
were not te be neglected. The expiry of the old Company's 
charter, the successful struggles of reformers in England and 
in France, and the personal peculiarities of Lord William 
Bentinck, conspired to give amarked character to the period 
of that nobleman’s sway. India became a curioug toy; a 
mixture of the petted object of philanthropic fondness, and the 
corpus vile of political experiment. A perfect fever of reform, 
indeed, broke out here as elsewhere—such disorders being 
often epidemic—and the assertion of native “rights” was 
loud and frequent. From 1831 to 1836, no less than eighty- 
two laws were passed—nearly half of which have been since 
modified, superseded, or repealed—including reforms of judi- 
cature, civil and criminal ; the entire revenue, from land and 
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This course of legislation was all reversed in a few short 
months; the death struggle of 1857 witnessed the restoration 
of authority to regimental officers, the legalization of corporal 
punishment, the restriction of the Press, the practical exclu- 
sion of natives from offices of trust. But, till then, the 
restraints on local authority amounted to nothing short of 
fetters. Not only was the military Commandant rendered a 
cypher in his corps; but in the districts the power of the 
civil rulers was circumscribed in every direction. Increased 
jurisdiction was given to appellate courts, and to the Board of 
Revenue; prisons were put under central management; coin- 
age was equalized, and provincial mints were abolished; and 
the system of “ nugshas "* introduced, by which countries as 
large as the Austrian empire were to be governed in a. study 
hung with maps. In 1857 things had come to that pass that 
a district officer had no less than fifteen different superiors 
calling on him for statements weekly, fortnightly, monthly, Fd 
quarterly, half-yearly, and yearly ;+ while presenting to the 
people the old appearance of a visible providence, an idol 
only found to be hollow when struck. 

India, in fact, had begun to be governed by Ideas, instead 
of Principles. It is only when Idea is wedded to Fact that true 
prineiples can be produced, but this rule was not observed. 
There can be nothing nobler, in the abstract, than the notion 
that all men are equal; but it is obviously a mere theory, 
applicable to an imaginary state of society, never found strictly 
true in the world of Reality. lt may not be easy to get at 
the etymology of such words as “Quack” or “ Charlatan ;” 
and the original root of ** Empiric” is often lost sight of in 
practice; but one cannot be far wrong in applying those names 
to persons who, not content with expounding Ideas in writing; Y 
seize a remote, and apparently helpless dependency, and, in 
utter ignorance of the true data, introduce their Ideas whole- 
sale. And fb what purpose? 

In times of peace a kind of dynamic action may be produced, 
but no chemical or assimilative operation is performed. Mis- 
chief brews; the patent machinery is powerless—except per- 
haps for evil—the storm becomes a hurricane; and, the ill- 
planned, ill-joined redundancies are swept away in an hour; 
tearing with them portions of the actual structure, together 
with a troop of the luckless understrappers. Such times of 


* Tabulated returns. 
+ Calcutta Review, May 1857. “ The District Officer." 


+ The writer knew a magistrate’s life attempted in his own district in 1849, 
on the alleged ground that he “ was of the nation who permitted the slaughter 
of beef," The culprit was imprisoned for five years ! 
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from external and internal customs ; the coinage, and the 
Press, (which was completely freed from restraint, and, 
practically, from control). Regulation V. of 1831 extended 
the powers of Moonsiffs—the lowest judges of first Instance, 
and declared natives of India eligible for the office; VIL. of 
^w the same year ordered monthly jail deliveries; ILI. of 1832 
M declared the freedom of slaves; VI. of the same admitted 
natives to the jury-box; by VII. it was provided that, under 
no circumstances, “ English or other foreign law” was ever 
to be followed in the civil courts; VI. of 1833 afforded comfort 
to laboring convicts; II. of 1834 abolished corporal punishment; 
| XL of 1835 freed the Press, native and European; VIII. of 
1836 declared natives eligible to the highest bench of first in- 
| stance ; and XI. rendered Europeanssubject to their jurisdiction. 
| Many of these enactments, it will be perceived, proceeded on 
ideas, in themselves honorable and generous, and those subse- 
Y quent to 1843 at least were introduced directly in accordance 
‘with parliamentary legislation. But a little observation of 
Jocal peculiarities will tell us, especially after recent events, 
that India was not and is not ripe for the gratuitous introduc- 
tion of those ideas. The abolition of corporal punishment, for 
instance, which was about the same time extended to the 
native army (as doing away with a practice deemed degrading, 
which was in the meanwhile constantly and -publicly applied 
to European soldiers )—as not this a master-stroke of Cen- 
tralization, and did it not serve to strengthen its parent? A 
culprit may be sentenced to imprisonment, or a court-martial 
may dismiss a sepoy from he service ; for these are punishments 
which superior authority can remit. Buta man flogged has 
little practical indücement to appeal. He might as -well have 
| "been hanged almost; no authority can remove from his back 
| the stripes inflicted by the lower court. Again, a disaffected, 
intriguing soldier was the very last man to come under the 
notice of a court-martial; consequently hundreds of such ac- 
cumulated in regiments, well-known in many cases to the 
regimental and Company officers, but not to be controlled or 
dismissed for lack of power. Some checks might have been 
easily thrown in the way of individual caprice; a Commandant 
might have been required to obtain to his order dismissing such 
soldiers, the counter-signature of the adjutant and the officer 
in charge of the Company; to flog a sepoy the sentence of a 
regimental court might have been required; no civil prison- 
er need have been flogged, but by the sentence of a quorum 
of their magistrates; but in the long run the education of an 
English gentleman, the interests and responsibilities of com- 
mand, and the prospect of assassination, would surely keep 
; officers from any very gross abuses, 
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divine judgment try and search every man’s work; but woe be 
to the bunglers who reiterate their errors—though they may 
think it is not at their own risk. 

It may seem arrogant; readers may take offence; but it can 
be proved that the facts of Indian life, whereon our system 
should be reconstructed, are not dreamed of by many of those 
who are foremost in the work. Surrounded by people who 
have passed through the peculiar influences of Greek poetry 
and philosophy ; of Roman jurisprudence; of Christianity with 
its motley elements and universal brotherhood ; of Teutonism, 
with its mystery, woman-worship, chivalry, and self-devo- 
tion, how can the untravelled Englishman comprehend, or 
sympathize with, a couple of barbaric civilizations, like those 
of Manu and Mahommed, where every principle is opposed to 
anything of which he has experience? Time was when such 
_ statements would have been treated as egotistic pedantry ; but 

yw now all who run may read the rules on which is formed the 

J Hindustani character. *Recent events have shewn the natives 

of India to be, as a mass, treacherous, cruel, cowardly, and 
imbecile to a degree which persons long resident among them, 
would formerly do their best to ignore. Look at the past and 
present then, ere you seek to legislate for the future! As far 
as any one cause can be adduced to account for the sudden and 
wide-spread disaffection and insolence of the once submissive 
Indian population, can we not all see that it is to be found 
in the depression of the European name and dignity by 
doctrines emanating from London and Caleutta? Even in 
the heat of the outbreak, councillors could be found in Cal- 
cutta to legislate against the Press, and for Arms in a manner 
which placed the Same restraints on Europeans as on Natives, 
“na when Lord Ellenborough—who joins to local experience 
a sagacity which never misleads him unless wilfully divorced 
therefrom—draws the attention of the House of Peers to this 
dangerous pedantry, we find noble Lords rising in all parts 
of the assembly to support Lord Canning, and to denounce the 
opposite principle. -The last great deed of the Government 
before the fatal month of May was the completion of a scheme 
whereby native judges would have been empowered to sentence 
Europeans, without the intervention of a jury, to imprison- 
 ment—with or without labour, for two years. But Awos 
erehetero Bovdy. The lawyers at home were planning, and the 
settlers in India petitioning, the missionaries casting their 
pearls before swine ; the Government calling for statements ; and 
Parliament pouring forth its philanthropy, when the windows 
of the hell were opened, and the fiery flood broke forth. 
The facts of India are certainly not easily learned; though 
we have now, by a countless price, obtained enough to shew 
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us that the Asiatic and European require separate courses of 
legislative treatment. Sir Charles James Napier, when Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Indian armies, and proposing plans of 
military reform—for which he has had far more credit than he 
deserved—could think of no better check to Hindu usurpa- 
tion than the entertainment of 40,000 Goorkhas. Now, in the 
first place, it is perfectly notorious that we cannot obtain the 
tenth part of that number; and in the second, to oppose them 
to Brahminism shews that—as he indeed confessed— Sir Charles 
knew “nothing of their tenets.” But he might have learned 
them, and in his position; they are known by all who have 
anything to do with them, for rigid Hindus, subservient to 
their Brahmins, are so far from being “ indifferent to the sex 
* of a beef-stake” that no slaughter of the sacred animal is 
permitted at Dehrah Dhoon, one of their cantonments where 
scores of European families reside !* 

Is it not then apparent that whatever ideas may be originated A 
at the primary or subordinate centre’ of Government, they \ 
cannot generate into healthy life without a process conducted 
by the local and technieal knowledge to be supplied on the 
spot? The primary centre of our system must be the imperial 
parliament of Commons, Lords, and Cabinet; but the opinions 
of clubs, and of journalists, and the sentiments of the constitu- 
encies.supply the imperial parliament with a mass of.notions 
from which it cannot depart. And who will be bold enough to 
assert, this day, that the affairs of India should be entirely 
conducted by the clubs, the Press, and the ten pounders ?f 

But, 1t may be asked, are the subordinate centres—Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Agra, Lahore—any better or safer? 
Is the illustrious Obscurity nominated, from fear or favor, to 
be Viceroy for five years, during the first half of which hé Y 
depends for information upon a clique of elderly gentlemen 
who never cross the Mahratta Ditch, is He the proper person 
for our UnNersal Dictator? Such men have their uses; they 
givean English tone to policy, a dignified lustre to administra- 
tion ; but can it be hoped that they will be entirely free from a 
disposition to govern Asiatics by the experience—or as above, 
by the ideas—of Europe? It is often said that the English 
are not an idealistic race; but we are becoming cosmopolites, 
and we learn to think it very wise to blend a little pure 
philosophy with what looks like experience, but is only so 
when employed with the facts from which it has been inducted. | 
If it were otherwise, there could not, certainly, be 4 single 


* 
* And of these 40,000 strietly united brethren and brave soldiers chose to 
rebel ? 


T Observe, moreover, that Indian Reformers are usually in favor of a great 
extension of the suffrage. 
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word to say against their application to India; if such rules 
were not of purely European value, nothing could indeed be 

- plainer than our duty to shed abroad their splendor over the 

darkness of the East. 

A But, alas, the answer is loudly rendered from every part of 
Yen empire shattered, because it was too highly finished, from 
every groaning functiongry of a system too good for its pur- 

pose, who has barely escaped from the wreck alive; and who 
| sees with a shudder that the re-fitüng is likely to proceed on 
the same principles, and in the same docks which built the old 
vessel, Shall we cite the Press? and Englishmen may speak the 
thing they will because all Englishmen have an interest in 
bringing about the welfare of the state by free discussion; in 
this country the natives in general are nearly quite apathetic, 
and those natives who take the trouble to conduct a printing 
"S.l press make it a medium of obscenity, of personality, or of 

D disaffection. : ; 

4 hall we take jurisprudence? The Natura ad summum 
producta of Westminster, introduced bodily at the Presidency, 
and hardly less fatally into the Mofussil Courts, has broken down 
the landed classes* from Caleutta to Kurnal; from the semi- 
regal Zemindar of Bengal to the cottier Rajput of the Doab: 

| thus furnishing to the men strongest in hardihood, numbers 
and loca? influence, an irresistible temptation to take advantage 
of the temporary weakness of Government that they might 
vent their wild justice alike on the authors of the system, and 
on the monied classes to whom, alone, it had been beneficial.t 
| In Criminal procedure, ágain, how futile has been the intro- 
duction of that exelusive marshalling of evidence required of 
the Courts, which is founded on the principle, admitted at 
home, that in a Court of Law it is more likely that a man 
will speak truth than falsehood; but against which alb the 
| habits of orientals entirely and (to us) notoriously militate. 
Here, a Court of Law is the last place in which the usually 
untruthful native will think of truth. Of prison reform, and 
the abolition of corporal punishment (the best of all corrections 
for orientals) mention has been made above. European ideas 
could alofie produce such weakness. Prisons in the North- 
west have now reformed themselves; and corporal punish- 
ment has been legalised. 


* Such landholders as Raja Man Singh were required, on the annexation of 
Oude, to shew the zitles on which they held their Estates ! 

t The Mahajuns were tlie people who had, by mortgage and sale, ousted the 
agricultural proprietors ; and were everywhere robbed, tortured and murdered, 
in 1857, Ought land to be transferable in India, except to the State, for poli- 
tical offences ? 


Dec., 1858. ol 


1 
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| Turn to Political Economy. Rulers in this country are afraid 
to interfere with forestalling and regrating, or to regulate 
prices when starvation and mutiny have been the, alternative; » 
because English science says—* leave the markets alone.” But 
why does it say so? Because facts have shewn that competition 
will keep them level, Among the grain-dealers of this coun- 
try, united by the strictest conformity, social and religious 
combination is the general rule ;.and is it not clear that com- 
bination can always defeat laws for the freedom of trade formed 
on the opposite basis? “ Thou shalt not press labor” is the 
eleventh commandment of Calcutta (actuated no doubt by 
English philanthropy,) for a most just and beneficent modifi- 
eation of which a conscientious and able district officer was 
punished, some years since, with ruinous severity. Now it 
happens that in the part of India where lay the sphere of his 
administration, there are no professional laborers, and that the 
system (declared by M. Le Play to exist, even now, in some 
parts of Europe) is in full operation; namely, that the laborer 
is a predial serf of the land-owner, at whose bidding alone 
he works cheerfully. The Ganges Canal works were at hand, 
and must be carried on; the Collector was called on to provide 
laborers; he had likewise to keep up the road-communica- 
tion of his district. To do this he thought proper to regulate 
the supply of labor, and to obstruct the oppression of the 
native subordinate through whom he had to work, by a plan 
almost identical to what has been rendered law by the Su- 
preme Government at the beginning of the present year. 
Such is the fate of fair-weather legislation; such legislation 
as must be expected as long as English lawsgivers are allowed 
to proceed, in India, upon English ideas. The only English. 
idea we want, indeed, is that of Induction; form your ruies 

here, as you do at home, from the facts of the case before 

you. : 

Not only has the European race been injured and degraded 
to a dangerous extent by the gratuitous assertion of native 
equality,* but let it be further remembered that familiarity has 
necessarily a tendency to diminish admiration; the frogs, in 
Phaedrus, learned to leap upon king Log. And, yet further, 
there is (as Mr. Helps has shewn in his reflective book on the 
Spaniards in America) a continual demoralization of half- 
civilized men, when they are brought into close personal con- 
tact with a conquering race of superior knowledge and better ' 
habits. Remember, likewise, the constant diminution of pow- 
er, salary, pomp and retinue which has been lowering in this 


* An idea totally opposed to native notions. 
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country the visible greatness of English officials for the last 
thirty years, so that a General of Division or a Chief Com- 
missioner of the present day, presents no appearance of dignity 
in the eyes of his subjects. Jéven in practical England, the 
circuit judges enter a town with javelin men and sheriffs’ pro- 
cessions; at an Indian court the British envoy is not allowed 
an elephant, and the Judge proceeds to Sessions on a twenty- 
pound hack. 

Sic volo, sic jubeo ; a present despotism, surrounded by signs 
of strength, and enforced by stern consistency, with punish- 
ment and reward equally certain and summary—this is the sys- 
tem best known to Asiatics, and which might not have been 
inconsistent with the most adequate control and upright in- 
tegrity ; while a very considerable amount of the sweets of 
(subordinate) office might have found their way into the mouths 
of the subject races. That of course, they have, by their 

B own conduct, rendered impossible for many a day, but we need 
not forget that it was thus the Moguls, in their palmy days, 
treated the Hindus, and thus that Runjeet Singh ruled the 
Punjabee Mussulmans, who were placed in charge of large 
districts, and in commands of high military responsibility, but 
never petted. 

But no auspicious precedent seems to support the advocates 
of a remote despotism, conducted on revolutionary principles, 
freakish in operation, and undermined by an endless ramifica- 
tion of appeal, and such has been the system which has pre- 
vailed in Dritish India, more and more, for a long period of 
years, and who can wonder if that system is at last crashing in 
every direction ? 

We have seen the results of two systems of Centralization ; in 
~> Europe the destruction of local authority, in Asia its usurpa- 
tion. Of the two the latter isthe system best suited to oriental 
habits and existing institutions ; and, when wielded by foreigners 
situated as we are, 1s free from the dangers to which jt succumbed, 
under the later Mogul rulers. Dut the principle should be modi- 
fied; a new word must be coined to express that principle—simple 
thoughitbe. For * Centralization” we must substitute “ Unifac- 
tion,” a word unknown to lexicographers, but containing, it may 
be, the germ or text of our duty in this country. To weld into 
a whole, having life in each part, should be the steady practice, 
as it has, by fits and starts, been the theory of Indian administra- 
tion. The results might lack that comprehensive completeness 
so charming to those who regard Government as one of the fine 
arts; but they would be fruitful in happiness to the subjects, and 
in honor tothe rulers. This is not the place to enter into a mi- 
nute exposition of what should be the details of such a plan; 
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doubtless the collective wisdom of the different Presidencies will 
be employed in their adaptation to local peculiarities. All that the 
modest scope of a paper like the present, can embrace, is the pro- 
test of one who has seen the mistakes of the past, in their re- 
sults, on the spot; who has shared the suffering of the time; and 
has earnestly bent himself to study the feeling and opinions of 
those around him, native as well as European. Tle protests in 
their name against three things chiefly; first, against the incon- 
sistent treatment of India by the people of England, their ocea- 
sional unsympathising criticism, aud equally mortifying intervals 
of neglect; second, against the wholesale importation of English 
ideas—however suitable at home—especially during the present 
period of excitement; thirdly, against the weakening of local 
authority by endless central control. 

Part of such a scheme may involve the discontinuance of a 
special service for civil duties of administration. It is not requi- 
site that one should here support, much less confute, the usual g 
accusations brought against this body of public officers, either by 
the tradespeople and barristers of Calcutta, or by the barkelings 
of India Reform in London. They may be universally given 
to believe and support the natives; or they may be 1n the habit 
of robbing them by slow torture; both charges are at any rate not 
likely to be commonly true: by those who judgé without passion 
or prejudice, they seem to be held able and high-minded; and 
the cries that have been raised against them have been gener- 
ally considered traceable, for the most part, to personal feeling, 
not creditable to their authors, But, looking to history, we 
must admit that there is a basis of truth in the complaints of their 
military confrères, No instance occurs to memory of a military 
power, in which a special service has had the*precedence of the 
army; great satrapies might be civil employments, but from «7 
Ninus to Napoleon, they are usually found in the hands of suc- 
cessful captains. Now, whatever controversy may have existed 
in former days, it cannot be doubted that, for some time to come 
(at any rate) India must be ruled by the sword; and to have 
district officers with the power which they would exercise ac- | 
cording to the views set forth in the present article, yet wanting ! 
in military experience, and in that influence over their military | 
subordinates which such an experience can alone ensure, would 
be likely to lead to much dispute, scandal, and weakness. On 
the other hand, some appointments—and' good appointments— 
are now given as rewards to soldiers, which might be much 
better filled by civilians; not so much on account of greater 
business aptitude, as by reason of advantage to discipline in 
the army. It seems to be allowed on all hands that military 
preferment should be the stimulus to military merit, which, 
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however, in the Indian army has been hitherto often encourag- 
ed by the bestowal of such posts as are to be found in the 
Commissariat, the Audit Office, and the Clothing Board. Such 
employ, together with judicial and revenue appointments in 
districts which are not in a position to be disturbed, should 
absorb the existing civil servants, with whom Government 
cannot break the faith implied in their covenant. But the 
command of inflammable districts should henceforth be military 
command, the presiding officer uniting the control of all de- 
partments therein. Two branches of the staff might in future 
exist—the regimental and the executive; the former for offi- 
cering the native corps, to which no man should be hereafter 
posted until he has given satisfactory proofs of efficiency,” the 
purely civil departments being kept totally distinct from either, 
as is the case in England. 

As above said, details are beyond our province, but it seemed 
proper to point out a practical application of our principles, that 
we might be protected from the charge of being mere visiona- 
ries. We disapprove that character no less than the other of a 
mountebank herald of empirieal nostrums, whereof the value 
has to be tested by the fate of Empires, and the advance or 
retreat of human improvement and human happiness. The 
subsidence of the rebellion has presented us with a clear 
development of Centralization. It now seems certain that 
not only had our system erred in depressing the Civil and 
Military Local Authorities, but had perniciously affected the 
native aoblesse also. While on the one hand the Zemindars 
of Oude, upon whom we had, in a spirit of blind pedantry, 
striven to force proprietary rights they did not want, were 
unable and unwilling to hold aloof from—much less oppose— 
the Talookdars who had risen to recover their own claims and 
avenge the spoliation; on the other, those who shewed any 
systematic adherence to their own fallen fortunes in the 
N. W. Provinces were usually members of the aomparatively 
small body of tenants-in-chief, whom Mr. Thomason's settle- 
ment had spared. So closely does one form of despotism 
' resemble another in its tendencies, and so nearly did the Bri- 
tish Rulers of India complete the fatal parallel with their 
RU predecessors, and with the ancient monarchy of 
‘rance. 


* This is emphasized. The dangers and life-long banishment of such duty 
will depress it enough, without the degradation sure to follow if it have no 
compensating advantage over the European branch of the service. What res- 
pectable young man will serve with treacherous <Asiatics, with no chance of 
exchanging into a home or colonial corps, unless his service become in some 
degree one of selection and merit ? 
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Absit Omen! It is not too late in Onde, and the policy 
pursued there leads us to hope the opportunity will not be 
lost, to organize this useful body of political auxiliaries. 
Even in the North-west something may still be done. The 
utmost that can be expected by a peasantry too ignorant to 
recognize their well-wishers, is protection to life and property 
—the common right of all subjects. But the large estates, 
at any rate, should be kept in the hands of men who fully 
understand their position, and who will not usually be so 
fool-hardy as to face the consequences which can easily be 
attached to the commission or concealment of heinous crime, 
or the withholding of the Government demand. May we 
not go farther, and hope that the best of this class may 
become deputy magistrates, gradually imbued with some of 
the principles of British justice, in districts to be divested of 
some of the worse features of British Regulation and Red | 
Tape? That associating with European officers on something s 
like a footing of official equality, they *may be gradually led 
to substitute feelings of patriotic friendship for motives of 
selfish fear; and form some day that sensitive but faithful link 
between governors and governed, which the Governmemt of 
British India bas hitherto failed to establish? The natives 
have a proverb which tells us, that the trees intercept bless- 
ings intended for the lowlier growth of the soil „Let us 
teach them that a dome of crystal admits light while it wards 
off tempests, 









Norr.—[It may be thought a practical difficulty attaching to the 
patriarchal system here sought to be applied to each distriet, that 
with such a multiplicity of districts confusion of practice might arise. 
To this objection great attention is due; but it is believed that 
much of its force would be abated if the number of the districts were 
fewer, and, of course, larger than at present—the commissionership 
of the present,system is too large again for one man’s management— 
about half the present number of districts, say fifteen for the North- 
west, and so on, would seem a fit arrangement. And farther, so much 
control from the provincial Government as would ensure attention . 
on the part of the prefeet (or by whatever name the local Governor 
was known) to a simple code of procedure, turning in judisial cases, 
upon a general use of arbitration. But the prefect must be trusted, 
or his authority will not stand. ] 





THE DEHRA DOON AS A SEAT OF EUROPEAN 
COLONIZATION IN INDIA. 


ART. [X.—A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Govern- 

ment of the East India Company, and of the Native 

+e States on the Continent of India. By EDWARD 

THORNTON, Esq., Author of the “ History of the 

» British Empire in India.” ‘London. W. H. Allen 
and Co. 1857, 


N this unhappy country, the habitation of degenerate 
Mohammedans and quibbling idolaters; sub curru nimium 
propinqui solis in terris domibus negatis; where the intolerable 
heat of the climate renders impossible the active labor of Bu- 
ropeans out of doors, or even their permanent settlement as 
inhabitants ; where Portuguese and Armenians have begotten 
an offspring which shares the worst physical and mental 
E characteristics of the indigenous native ; it may seem to many 
x of the best informed that the very thought of colonization by 
Englishmen is the idfest of chimeras. In the plains which 
form the greater part of Hindustan above the tropic, the 
heat, whether from purely natural causes or not, is of the 
most frightful character for two months in the year; and 
during the monsoon is only partially relieved by the deluges 
of rain, which leave the saturated soil to reek with malaria 
throughout the greater part of September and October; the 
land moreover is highly cultivated and shewing symptoms of 
exhausture, while every square footis literally fought for by 
the teeming population and by money dealers of the greatest 
possible shrewdness and personal frugality, (qualities which 
render them mosf formidable competitors to any outsider in- 


| a» clined to speculate in land.) In the hill-districts evils of an 
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opposite character prevail; uncertain seasons, an inconceivably 
sparse population, poverty of soil, distance of markets. 

And yet the instinctive eagerness with which so many of us, 
both here and in England, are seizing on the idef, proves that- 
Indian colonization must possess at least speculative advan- 
tages ; while it is undeniable. that the cultivation of Indigo in 
Bengal is carried out to a highly advantageous extent by Eu- 
ropeans Now, what is the inference fairly flowing from this 
one ascertained source ? Surely. that the profitable employment 
of European agency for this country lies in supervision, direc- 
tion, and control. Thus it is in all other walks of life; we require 
a large Native Army, but itis nearly useless unless governed 
by European officers ; Civil Government, Railway, and Canal 
Works, all alike proceed on the same basis, Precisely simi- 
lar is the principle at work in the slave states of the American 
Union, where white labor is so debased and unprosperous ; nay, 
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it is so strong a law that, when Toussaint L'Ouverture had 
subjugated the island of Hayti, he positively took the great- 
est trouble to retain the unfortunate French planters in a 
position of respect and influence, that they might continue to 
manage the plantations of which they had once been the 
owners This law then assumed, it seems to follow that the 
only sort of European settlement desirable in this country, in N 
view of the interests alike of India and England, is the substi- 
tution, by fair means of course, of English for native landlords: 
that is, connection with a certain class of staples of a kind which, 
from high price in proportion to bulk, will pay for the extra 
cost of European superintendence. This is not likely to take 
place on a large scale in our oldest provinces, where property 
has been long settled, or in the Punjab where many of the 
Sikh gentry have a firm footing ; but it may take place in dis- 
tricts where the Government has the command of large estates 
greatly increased by the confiscations involved by the late 
rebellion. Still more possible does it seem to be in the lands $ 
below the Himalayan range, where at present the wealth of 
waters is chiefly wasted on swamps and forests, the home of 
the tiger and alligator. Here material wealth exists in its 
most valuable forms ; the hills abound in fine iron, magnifi- 
cent timber, and excellent limestone ; plentiful streams and a 
rich virgin soil stretch for hundreds of miles along the lower 
land; while far above, a climate of delightful temperature, 
bracing breezes, or eternal snow, are matters respectively of 
height and distance. All these elements can be utilized hy 
capital, enterprize, and skill of an order superior to what is 
usually possessed by Asiatics. It is to one of these, which we 
believe to unite these advantages with some more peculiarly 
its own, that we wish now to draw attention. hdi 

The Doon * of Dehra is a valley naturally bounded on the 
north, east, south, and west, by the Himalayas, the river Ganges, 
the Siwalik Range and the river Jumna. The eastern drainage 
runs by the local rivers Song and Soosowa into the Ganges; and 
the western into the Jumna by the Asun. The town of Deh- 
ra is nearly on the crest of the watershed between them. 
The two parallel mountain ranges are drained by etreams 
running perpendicularly into these tributaries; and thus 
abundant means are provided by nature for the irrigation of 
the soil. 

The area of the valley is 673.8 square miles, while the po- 
pulation (as estimated in 1852) is 32,083 souls, considerably 1 


* Doon is a Hindee word for the sloping land at the foot of a mountain range, 
connected by Sir H. Elliott with our * Down," &c. The affectation of writing 
* Dhoon" is unwarranted cither by etymology or native usage. 
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less than fifty per square mile ; and it contains only about 225 
townships, while the total proportion of townships to square 
railes in the territories under the Agra Government, is about 
82,117, and the population upwards of 290 to the square mile. 
This remarkable difference is to be attributed chiefly to the 
following causes— 

^ lst.— To the comparatively small temptation presented by a 

forest cOuntry in the eyes of original settlers. 
` 2nd.—To the oppression of the Goorkha Government at 
the beginning of the present century. —' 

3rd.—Perhaps*most of all, to that rooted adherence to an- 
cestral seats, which kept the people of Oude from emigrating 
in any great numbers during the worst misgovernment of their 
late king, and which would, a fortiori, prevent people coming 
into the Doon from the plains of British India. In times of 
distress the natives of this country will wander incredible 

b uses in search of temporary employment; but they leave 
their families at home and return to them as soon as they con- 
veniently can. We shall come, hereafter, to a curious rillustra- 
tion of this, in considering the history of the first English pro- 
prietors. But the causes we have noted require an earlier in- 
vestigation, and we can hope to be excused from the retros- 
pect only in consideration of its unavoidable necessity. 

Of the early history of the district, little is known. In a 
passage from Ferishta cited by Blliott,* it is recorded that 
about the end of the eleventh century of our era, Sultan 
Ibrahim, the son of Masood, marched to a place in the 
neighborhood called Deyra, the inhabitants of which came 
originally from IShorassan, and were banished thither with 

_ their families by Afrasiab. They were cut off from inter- 
"C'"hoursé. with their neighbours by a belt of mountains of difficult 
passage—this corresponds to the Doon. But it was remark- 
able for a fine lake of water about a Parasang and a half 
in circumference. No such now exists, though it is not diffi- 
cult to suppose that even a larger sheet of water may have 
been near the source of the Soosowa, or Asun, or in the valley 
of the Song, under different circumstances from the present. 
But on jhe whole the balance of probability seems in favor of 
the name being derived from the Dehra or Gooroodwara of 
Gooroo Ram Ray, a Lahore saint, who was buried here about 
two hundred years ago, and whose shrine—built in the style of 
the Emperor Jehangeer's tomb—is still the scene of a consi- 
derable pilgrimage from the Punjab in the spring of the year.f 
* Historians of Mohammedan India, p. 205. 


For a picturesque description of this temple see Bayard Taylor's * India 
&c." p. 198. Mr. Taylor's. * facts," however, regarding the Doon must be taken 
eum grano salis, 
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The building and its attendants are further supported by 
landed estates, the gift of preceding Governments, which are E 
under the control of the Mahunt or chief priest, who appoints i 
his own successor, l > 

In 1660 A. D., Sooliman Shéko, the eldest son of the un- 
fortunate prince Dara, flying from the pursuit of his usurping 
uncle Aurungzéb, took refuge with the Raja of Gurhwal, anc 
was by him inhospitably seized and surrendered to thë de facto 
Emperor. In compensation for this treachery, the Raja receiv- 
ed the Dehra Doon in jagheer. In this family it remained, and 
is said to have been very flourishing till 1744. Unfortunately 
no statistics of this period are available. There are said to have 
been four hundred and eighty-three townships, and the nu- 
merous groves of ancient mango-trees scattered over the valley, 
shew that it must have been well occupied, as this description of 
plantation is usually confined to the neighbourhood of villages. _ 
The land revenue is also variously stated to have been from, 
50,000 to 100,000* rupees annually, which may express a yearly. 
out-turn of about three times the amount. l 

In 1744, however, the Doon was overrun by the Rohilla 
chief Nujeebood-Dowla, whose incursion, by the way, fur- 
nishes another proof of the richness of the country, for its 
natural difficulties present otherwise small inducement for 
an Asiatic invader. To the Rohillas it remained subject for 
sixteen years, when they were in turn expelled by the Mah- 
rattas, at that time all but omnipotent in the provinces imme- 
diately subject to the crown of Delhi, which was by that time 
a bauble in the hands of these magauders. These were in 
turn succeeded, for a brief interval, by the Raja of Sirmoor, a 
neighbouring hill chief. From 1785 to 2788, a period of 
anarchy intervened, during which the Sikhs held a brief oceu@”~ 
pancy. It was then recovered by Purdooman Sah, Rajah 
of Gurhwal, who was in turn conquered and slain by the 
Goorkhas in,1803. 

* The invasion of the valley by the British in 1815 during 
the Nepal war, was marked by the obstinate, though ineffectual 
defence which the Goorkhas made at Kalanga or Nalapani, and 
by the fall of General Gillespie, and a considerable number 
of men under its walls.”+ It then became a British district, 
but under fluctuating arrangements; sometimes attached to 
Kumaon, sometimes to Saharunpore, and its poverty and un- 
important general character seem to have been admitted on all 
sides. In 1820, the town is discribed as small and poor; eight m 









- * Herbert, as quoted by Thornton, says £8,000 


1 Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, in voc. 
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| years after it was chicfly remarkable for its cantonments; M. 
Jacquemont calls it a very large village; in 1842 it had þe- 
come a large town. 


But in 1823 the heights on which now stand the Sanitaria 
of Mussoorie and Landour had been visited by tourists from 
the English station of Saharunpore, and the convalescent 
lepót and civil station were gradually established. A Eu- 
ropean population of fully 2,000 souls, with barracks, shops, 
churches, schools ,and other institutions, naturally gives a stimu- 
Jus to the traffic of any town which may be its emporium, and 
Dehra now impofts yearly goods, in grain, cloth, &c., to the 
extent of about £40,000 from the plains, besides what goes 
direct to the hill stations. The station of Dehra is moreover 
permanently oceupied by aregiment of Goorkhas, and about 
twenty Christian families; so that it is now a populous and 
thriving town, in which masonry buildings are rising daily. 

Far other is the state of the district which, whatever it may 
ave been under the edrlier Gurhwal government, shews sad 
traces of the subsequent devastation and misrule to which it 
was subjected. The subjoined statement, taken from an offi- 
cial publication, * shews that full three-fifths of the culturable 
land in the district was uncultivated ten years ago:— 
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Waste. 
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34,327  11,19,895 


53,990 


The total area of the district is about 4,31,000 acres. 

The fortion at present covered by forests was always pro- 
bably more or less, such as it is now, and is „here set down as 
barren. The remaining portion of fifty-four thousand acres, 
a large portion of which is entered as lately abandoned, is 

» what was available in 1848 for the purposes of cultivation, but 
/ lying waste for want of capitalists and laborers. The present 
accounts stand thus :— 


REPE 


* * Mr, A. Ross's Settlement Report of 1848, 
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1,89,130 | — 13,133 28,673 1,19,895 75,285 


it must not be supposed however that all this land has fallen 
out of cultivation under British management, or that less land 
is occupied now than in 1816, when we first obtained the 
district. On the contrary, it is only a portion of some 48,000 
acres recently taken up, that is between 1837 and 1848. It is 
no doubt melancholy to find any of this land abandoned, and 
that too, after great sums had been spent on its clearing and 
preparation, and the fact may seem ominous for the fortune of — . 
subsequent speculators. Yet it must be stated, in its full "ey 
nificance, before any inference can be safely drawn. 

During the period above specified, various speculators, chiefly 
retired European officers, struck with the many advantages 
and attractions of the district, its proxumity to the hills, the 
vast amount of vacant land, the fine scenery, and the abun- 
dance of game, entered into ‘arrangements, on terms believed | 
to be very favorable to themselves, for the cultivation of ex- | 
tensive areas. The rent was to be free for the first three years, i 
and to rise by slow degrees, till in the course of years, it was to 
reach seventy-five rupees (£7-10) per 100 statute acres. At the 
expiry of fifty years the land wasto be apen to a fresh settlement. 
These terms, more or less modified by later orders, were found 
sufficient to lead to the land being eagerly tAken up for culti- | 
vating purposes on clearing leases; the timber was nearly? 
valueless in the Dehra market, as any one might cut where 
he liked, and nothing was paid until it left the district. Sub- 
sequently timber became scarcer, and the Government having 
resolved on preserving it, the grantees came forward, and 
asserted their rights at any rate to protect themselves against 
trespass. This was conceded in the form of prospective 
manorial rights to what stood on the grants. Thegpoint of 
mesne profits, for which the grantees next sued, is adhuc sub 
judice lis, and likely to be decided by the English courts. An 
order was likewise issued from home prohibiting the holding 
of land by the officers of Government; many of the grantees | 
had thus to sell their farms at a short notice; the bulk of their vt I 
assamees or cultivators deserted them sooner or later; the i 
erops planted failed from a variety of causes; the machinery 
erected was too expensive, too complicated, or too heavy ; and 
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in the eastern Doon the grantee of the ** Endeavor Farm "— 
a Mr. Vaughan—perished with his family, victims to the ma- 
larious fever of the neighbouring marshes. 
Doubtless this, however plainly told, is a sad story, but it 
would surely be worse than idle to make it a text for accusa~ 
„tion and recrimination. There were probably faults on both 
Asides; and the Government paid handsomely for any loss they 
may have caused by the forced sale of grants held by the 
prohibited class. Moreover it may be questioned whether 
this prohibition and the consequent transfers would of them- 
selves have done*the cultivation any :great harm, while the 
circumstances connected with the timber are of still less 
relevance. The grants were given for the purpose of cultiva- 
tion, and the grantee had full right to cut whatever timber he 
required. But in 1840, this was the only use he could make 
of it, and it stands to reason that, had timber possessed any 
bus value at the time, one or other of the contracting parties 
would have appropriated it by a distinct clause in the agree- 
ment. Deprivation of what is worthless can hardly be called 
a loss; when the timber became valuable, the grantees were 
allowed to protect it. 
The remaining causes of failure to be considered are— 
Ist.—The large size of the grants. 
2nd.—The flight and death of cultivators, 
3rd.—The inexperience of the grantees, and 
4th.—But connected with the preceding.—The illusory 
nature of the expectations, and of the supposed advantages, 
held out by Government. 
With each cause, a remedy will probably suggest itself; so 
that the failures ef the past will, from the very nature of their 
"reatinent, become guides to the future. Now, the three Hope 
Town Grants which were sanctioned in 1840 to Messrs. Smith, 
Gwatkin andeMaxwell, in one common lease, ‘comprehended a 
tract of nearly nineteen thousand acres, of which nearly ten 
thousand acres were to be cleared within twenty years on pain 
of forfeiture, and on which they laid out in the course of a 
few years no less a sum than four lakhs of rupees, £ 40,000 
sterling, They further acquired by purchase two enormous 
tracts lying north and south of these estates.—* Attica and 
Innisfal,"—a large tract— Markham,” in the eastern Doon, 
and also took up a vast grant in the Saharunpore district. 
With the latter there is here no concern, except to note that 
fi it must have been a great addition to the responsibilities of the 
grantees, who had, up to near the end of 1843 obtained “ no 
return” from the undertaking, which had “swallowed up 
yearly much more than it had yielded.” And be it remem- 
bered that, though the warrant bears date in this very year, 







1840, some of the land had been held by them as early as 1837. 
It is of course impossible to say what returns the grantees 
might have ultimately obtained from the lands, but it 1s pretty 
certain that their successors, who got them for a very small 
outlay, have realized nothing; indeed the grant villages have 
notoriously fewer inhabitants and less cultivation than ever, 
at the present time. Obviously in a thinly-populated coun- 
try, one of the great aims of a settler must be to obtain cul- 
tivators; let us sce what progress towards this object was 
made by the holders of these large and almost uninhabited 
tracts. In a letter forming part of the sertes under review, 
the grantees stated that “the clearances extend to 8,000 
acres and upwards, and that they have settled a population 
of 4,200 souls? (memorial of grantees, appendix F, page 13.) 
To this paper is annexed an .extract from an address by 
the Doard of Revenue, dated September, 1839, in which 


the Board express their regret that “a heavy loss has been f 


incurred by the grantees, as a large proportion of the cultiva- 
tors thus hospitably entertained deserted as soon as more favor- 
able scasons encouraged them to return to their former homes.” 
In another address,* the Grantees state that the difficulties 
which have interposed to prevent their obtaining any return 
from the lands are, first, “ the unhealthiness of the tracts which 
was the cause of the inhabitants of the Dhoon (sic), never 
settling on them;” second, the absence of available population for 
the purposes of cultivation; third, the extreme and firmly root- 
ed prejudices against the place which were entertained by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts ; and “ last, not least, 
the utter absence of experience and want of data to refer to.” 
They proceed to say that about two thousand*of their cultiva- 


"w 


tors, after a period of deadly fevers, left the grants, others 


having meanwhile died. 

Now there is nothing here that bears on the @efence of the 
policy of the Court of Directors in enforcing the sale of these 
unfortunate farms; nor should any blame be inferred on the 
conduct of the grantees, further than this, that 40,000 acres 
(which is the extent of their holding admitted in the letter 
under notice) formed far too large a tract to be pipfitably 
worked, where there was not only no certainty of obtaining 
laborers, but every reason to believe they would not be obtain- 
able. Taught by these results the home Government of that 
day resolved that no grant of more than four thousand acres 
should be given in future. 

We have seen that the first three of the causes above enu- 
merated are patent from the admission of the grantees them- 


* "To the Politieal Agent. September, 1852. 
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selves. What was the nature of their error as to the advanta- 
ges to be derived from the possession of the grants? 

The terms of the warrant, as subsequently interpreted by 
the Honorable Court, contemplated the grant of land on a 
clearing lease for fifty years, to be open to fresh arrangements 

_afterwards, and it was moreover ruled that covenanted officers 
Bcould not hold them. But the leases were taken by a Company, 
most of whose members were covenanted and commissioned 
officers of the military and civil services; and under an impres- 
sion (as appears from various passages of the above cited letters 
and memorials) tltat they, the grantees, were entitled tothe use of 
the timber, not only to apply to the purposes of the grant, but 
to sell,* and that they would reap the benefit to themselves, 
and their heirs or assigns for ever, of all the capital they 
might expend. They seem to have expected that Government 
would make canals wherever tliey might be required for the 
A and drinking-water of the grants; and that the pro- 
^Aluction of cereals and*sugar would be sufficiently cheap, plen- 
tiful, and marketable to return them a reasonable profit. 

It would serve no purpose to revive long-buried disputes in 
regard to some of these expectations, or to attempt to appor- 
tion the share of blame due, respectively to the grantecs 
and the Home Government. It appears to us more im- 
portant,to point. out the lessons gained by all this sad ex- 
perience; so that while, on the one hand, Government should 
lay down such clear conditions, that no one can misunderstand 
them; on the other, future settlers may know what limits of 
possibility or expedience,should bound their desires. Prudent- 
ly undertaken the settlement of the Doon may yet make it, 

| m the language of the grantees, “ the Garden of India.” 
o- The prospect it holds out to the settler is this. In a country 

2,300 feet above the seal-evel, sheltered alike from the 

parching blasts of the Indian hot season, and the cutting cold 

of winter; abounding in water power, timber and lime, with 
the pleasant and healthful watering places of Mussoorie and 

Landour close at hand; abundance of forage for cattle, and no. 

lack of game for sport; witha made road running down to 

the head of the Ganges Canal at Hurdwar, whence goods can 

| be sent by water to Calcutta; there are a few thousand acres 
of land to be settled. "This land the Government offered on 

tenns which it now appears were not understood; and the 
| work is to do again. As far as in them lay the revenue au- 
"vy thorities have been anxious to retrace their steps. It is believ- 
^4 ed that two thousand acres will be the largest grant made to 
any one concern in future, but that the maximum of grant 

rates will be fixed not at 75 rupees per 100 acres, but a£ the 


* Tt has been already shewn that this is at least doubtful, as timber was not 
marketable iu the Doon at the time. 
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average of the neighbouring estates, which is often much less 
than this, and certainly forms a fairer standard of appraise- 
ment. What the neighbouring estates have paid for years can 
be paid by a prudent grantee, when he has had time to bring 
a small handy grant into work; the three years free and the 
commencement from three annas (4id.) per acre tQ remain in. 
force, Disputes about the timber will be very rare, as the forests 
have now been pretty sharply defined and separated from the ^- 
cleared land. ‘There is little or no land actually barren or 
unculturable in the Doon; the name is given to land covered 
with timber. Now inasmuch as this timbtr could not be 
cleared without great expense, and is moreover far more valu- 
able than cereal produce (which latter can be procured with 
very little difficulty or expense from the Saharunpore district, 
twenty miles off) it is clearly desirable that the forests should 
be preserved, and cultivation duly confined to such places and 
such crops as will be profitable for a continuance. K 

Timber is something not easily obtained elsewhere, and 
growing very profitably in the Doon. 1t seems therefore the 
obvious interest of the state to retain the right to those tracts, 
whieh however might be farmed out for tolerably long periods 
to persons engaged in the timber trade, to plant, and to work 
on certain conditions; it would further be proper to respect 
the right of all existing zemindurs and farmers to the timber 
that may be growing on their lands; and to give out in future 
nothing but culturable, that is, nearly cleared land on agricul- 
turable leases. The probable nature of such leases has been 
glanced at before, but it may be asked what crops could be 
profitably grown, and by Europeans, on so small a piece of 
ground as 2,000 acres ? e 

To answer this question it will be proper to compre thege 
capabalities of the best Doon lands for producing each kind of 
erop, with the corresponding produce on the Trans-Siwalik 
plains. Theesubjoined table shews the comparison im the three 
great staples for Dehra and Saharunpore, two districts separ- 
ated by only a low range of hills :— 


Sugar per acre.| Rice per acre on maunde. | Wheat 














mds. 
Irrigated. |Non-irrigated 
Zillah Dehra..........| 45 Rs. worth. 15 10 Torg 
Zillah Saharunpore.. 90 to 100 25 to 50 15 


[N. B. The Sugar produce is shewn in money value, the 
rest in bazar maunds of 82 lbs. av. | 
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In other words, the productiveness of the soil in regard to 
the three commonest ‘food crops is about one-half that of the 
nearest district in the plains. Now, when we add to this that 
labor is scarce, and that the subsistence of a European family 

bsorbs a vast expenditure compared with that of natives, it 
iu appear at a glance that the production of cereals is not 
likely to be remunerative to the settler. No doubt seed might 
be improved ; and a higher style of farming might possibly be 
introduced, manure might be more used, and the deficiency of 
labor to some extent supplied by machinery; but after all, 
wheat is grown in abundance close by, and flour often sells as 
low as a maund for a rupee. Ten rupees an acre would not 
yield a fortune with that speed which colonists would no 
doubt desire. 

But when we turn to Indigo, Coffee or Tea we find the case 


~~ wpvidely altered. Here are crops not produceable without 


daterprize and skill; wequiring delicate and watchful .treat- 
ment, rather than profuse and perpetual labour: and in all 
these respects offering positive advantage to Europeans. Five 
years ago, Mr. Mark Thornhill, the then superintendent, 
exerted himself most earnestly to stimulate the growth of 
tea by the native land-holders, offeringethem land on most 
advantageous terms, aud similar conditions for the purchase of 
the raw leaf. None would undertake it, they simply shrank 
from the delay, and the small sum which would have to be 
locked up till à profit was made. At the same time Colonel 
Elwall (Retired List,) with another gentleman, took a few hun- 
dred. acres of land at Hurbunswala, as a farming speculation. 
lt may be doubte® whether either of them had ever before 


SOT Men a tea-plant. The first year little or nothing was done; 


some three or four acres were planted, but probably no great 
skill or care was used, for half the plants died. In the four 
succeeding years, however, some hundred and thirty acres 
were filled in, and we understand that the crop for 1858 is 
estimated at ten thousand pounds av. We cannot speak with 
any degree of certainty as to the outlay; but we believe from 
common eteport that, with the present rate of ruling prices, 
a return of upwards of cent. per cent. may be fairly assumed. 
A visit to this plantation has enabled many persons to form an 
opinion on the subject of tea-growing ; and although there are 
natural limits to politeness on one side and curiosity on the 
other, sufficient information would, doubtless, be afforded by the 
managing proprietor to any one duly introduced, such, that is, 
as to enable the visitor to understand the scene before him. 
He will find bushes of five years old being picked, and yield- 
ing three or four hundred pounds of tea per acre, which 
will sell on the spot for five shillings a pound; the seed plots 


with their young plants ; the blinds of straw stretched over the 
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capital, and will treat them with firmness, judgment, and due 
consideration, then the two crops of tea and coffee may be 
grown to an enormous profit. Execllent roads cross the district; 
nrigating canals are already numerous ; there is an extensive 
demand at,Landour, Mussoorie and Dehra; and the Ganges 
Canal, whose head at Hurdwar is only twenty-five miles from 
Dehra, conveys goods to Cawnpore at a rupee per maund, a 
little more than fifty shillings a ton, so that even if the markets 
here were glutted, a profitable sale could still be commanded 
down-country. ° | 

It remains to consider the question of salubrity. The climate 
is temperate for India, as will be seen in the annexed ther- 
mometrical and meteorological statements ; but there is a wide- 
spread and somewhat substantial suspicion as to the healthiness 
of the district as a place of residence either for natives or Bu- 

gropen The failure of several of the grants has been partly 
è traced above, to disease and mortality ; and certainly no race 
of men, either workmen or masters, will long remain engaged 
in an unequal combat with bad “ air and water.” 

Now Dehra and its environs, standing on a well drained 
ridge, are not by any means unhealthy. When cholera was 
raging in the N. W. Provinces two years ago, there were only 
230 deaths in the town-—possibly two per cent.; but the 
mortality in the Goorkha lines, which were ill-drained and out 
of repair, was five per cent., while only one man in thé Civil 
jail was attacked and he recovered. The total proportion of 
reported deaths in the,district to the total population was 
exactly one per cent. In the Allygurh district at the same 
time the per cent&ge was 1.6. 

V- The healthiness or otherwise of any part of the Doon will 
L— be found to depend chiefly on simple sanitary precautions. 
Undrained marshes, intercepted ventilation, and bad drinking- 
water, are common in forest countries ; and in &hose parts of 

the valley where it does not pay to remove them, human habit- 
tation is almost impossible; the villages are deserted ; the 
elephant and the tiger alone disturb the solitude. In more 

open spots a light breeze is constantly blowing. Ice forms in 
winter, and man and his business prosper well. There .is no- 

thing then, in this department of the question, to set aside the 
views already advanced, and which are now recapitulated. 
ae First, that about three quarters of the total area is to be 
» viewed as perpetual forest, aud to be preserved, for the pu- 
blic benefit, as timber-ground ; second, that of the remainder, 
about one-half is available for the occupation of specula- 

| tors and offers peculiar attraction to Europeans; third, 
that the Government is likely to lend a favorable ear to 
applications for a permanent settlement at low rates ; fourth, 

that works of irrigation are either in existence, or could be 

easily made, 
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To these may be added the mention of one or two other 
facts of considerable importance. This district alone, of all 
the sub-presidency of Agra, or the North-Western Provinces, 
was totally undisturbed by the political hurricane of 1857. 
A slight scarcity of funds was felt, which was promptly sup- 
plied by the issue of a local and temporary paper currency ; 
otherwise nothing occurred to shew that the whole country 
was convulsed, and a prey to fire and sword. Farther, at 
Mussoorie there are admirable schools for children of either 
sex, and the shops furnish every comfort of*life at moderate 
prices. A small convalescent depót of European troops adds 
to the sense of security, and to the “ Home” air which is so 
pleasant to the exile. 

The temperature, as found by comparison of observations for 
many years, is as shewn below— 
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The average rain-fall for the last fifteen years, for the sta- 
tion of Debra is little, if anything, below eighty inehe&. In 
April and May, and in October, November and December, 
rain scarcely ever falls; the greatest fall being usually in July 
and August. From about 20th September to 20th October, the 
drying of the soil sometimes generate$ malaria, and. the climate 
is then most relaxing. 


tion at Kaolageer. It was begun as an experiment, under the 
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No mention has been made of the Government ander didt " 


orders of the Supreme Government, and no expense has been 
spared upon its organization. It would not, therefore, furnish 
correct data for our purpose. <A full report is expected soon 
to issue from the press, and to that the reader may be refer- 
red. We would only submit that the plantation having led the 
way and proved the! suitableness of the Doon for tea, should 
now be made over to any Company which can give $roof of 
stability, and of a disposition to supply seed, and to shew that 
consideration for the public welfare which has always charac- 
terized the Government garden. 

Nor has anything been said of the interesting experiments 
on the rearing of silk worms, in which Captain Hutton has 
been so long engaged, and to which the Government has late- 
ly given support. These, being conducted at Mussoorie, are be- 
yond our present province; as is likewise the fertile hill tract 
of Jownsar, where turmeric, red pepper, ginger, walnuts, 
honey, potatoes, cassia, and opium, are produced in abundance. 
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In other words, the produetiveness of the soil in regard to 
the three commonest food crops 1s about one-half that of the 
nearest district in the plains. Now, when we add to this that 
labor is scarce, and that the subsistence of a European family 
absorbs a vast expenditure compared with that of natives, it 
bill appear at a glance that the production of cereals is not 
likely to be remunerative to the settler. No doubt seed might 
be improved ; and a higher style of farming might possibly be 
introduced, manure might be more used, and the deficiency of | 
labor to some extent supplied by machinery; but after all, | 
Wheat is grown in abundance close by, and flour often sells as | 
low as a maund for a rupee. Ten rupees an acre would not i 
yield a fortune with that speed which colonists would no 
doubt desire. 
But when we turn to Indigo, Coffee or Tea we find the case 
it ` . 
videly altered. Here are crops not produceable without 
Guterprize and skill; wequiring delicate and watchful treat- 
ment, rather than profuse and perpetual labour: and in all 
these respects offering positive advantage to Europeans. Five 
years ago, Mr. Mark Thornhill, the then superintendent, 
| exerted himself most earnestly to stimulate the growth of 
! tea by the native land-holders, offeringethem land on most 
' advantageous terms, and similar conditions for the purchase of 
the raw leaf. None would undertake it, they simply shrank 
from the delay, and the small sum which would have to be 
locked up till a profit was made. At the same time Colonel 
Elwall (Retired List,) with another gentleman, took a few hun- 
dred. acres of land at Hurbunswála, as a farming speculation. 
It may be doubte@ whether either of them had ever before 
Yen a tea-plant. The first year little or nothing was dono; 
some three or four acres were planted, but probably no great 
skill or care was used, for half the plants died. In the four 
succeeding years, however, some hundred and ¢hirty acres 
were filled in, and we understand that the crop for 1858 is | 
estimated at ten thousand pounds av. We cannot speak with | 
any degree of certainty as to the outlay; but we believe from 
common report that, with the present rate of ruling prices, 
a return of upwards of cent. per cent. may be fairly assumed. 
A visit to this plantation has enabled many persons to form an 
opinion on the subject of tea-growing ; and although there are 
a natural limits to politeness on one side and curiosity on the 
other, sufficient information would, doubtless, be afforded by the : 
managing proprietor to any one duly introduced, such, that is, 
as to enable the visitor to understand the scene before him. o] 
He will find bushes of five years old being picked, and yield- 
ing three or four hundred pounds of tea per acre, which 
wili sell on the spot for five shillings a pound; the seed plots 
with their young plants ; the blinds of straw stretched over the 
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seedlings to temper the rays of the summer sun until they are 
dug out and planted in the garden, and a certain amount of 
artificial irrigation applied during the hot months. These labors 
he will find performed by men, mostly from Oude and the 
eastern districts, on monthly wages of eight shillings, who are 
housed in the village, supplied with tools by the estate, ang 
tended in sickness by the managing proprietor. No Chinamen\ 
are employed, in the small, but neat.and inexpensive factory; ` 
the process of making the tea is successfully carried on by 
the Hindustanis attached to the concern, arfd the article sells 
at the prices averaged above. The whole expense of thus 
managing one hundred acres of tea garden may be estimated 
at £800 annually, besides the subsistence of the European 
manager, and the interest on the capital invested. In the 
first year the return is almost nl, and it is not till the fourth 


that it begins to exceed the outlay ; but from that time all y 


plain sailing. The rough calculation egiven below represen# 
what. would be realized, under favorable circumstances, and 
with proper care and skill. 


Expense per 100 acres. Yield per 100 acres. 
lst yent csisisseriaas £800 Nil. 
2nd yeafacceusses $.........:5800 1,000 Ibs. at 5s. p. lb. 250 
3rd year............ seveverere£800 5,000 lbs. at 5s, 4, 1,250 








3,600 3,600 
[N. B.—This calculation is for one hundifd acres in an equal 


state of forwardness : not planted piece-meal and graduall (ge 


as was done lat Harbunswála.. It is quite conjectural, and is 
higher than would be realized in practice. | 

Now a profit of even half of £5,400, leaves a handsome sub- 
sistence for a European family for their first four years of 
struggling; but we must remember that thereafter the 
yearly account is, for extraordinary luck and management, 
represented by a gain of £7,500 on an expenditure ofe£900, or 
upwards of six thousand a year on one hundred acres. A 
Company with a joint stock of £5,000 could work an estate of 
far more than five times tlus extent, because in fact the ex- 
pense would not increase proportionably to the extension of 
land. With reference to Indigo and Coffoe, statistics are less 


"^ - 
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accessible, and it is not easy to say more than this, viz. : that ^ 


these articles grow well in the Doon. But there can be little 
doubt that, if Government will give grants of one to two 
thousand acres to an European proprietary on a moderate rent 
and-a perpetual settlement, and if the settlers will lay them- 
selves out to procure laborers, will support them from their 
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IST OF WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST PUBLISHED 
DURING THE QUARTER. 
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Christian Education for India in the Mother Tongue. A State- 
ment on the formation of a Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society. London, 1858. 

Christian Vernacular Education Society for India. Occasional 

SN Papers, Nos. I and II. London, 1858. 

CTI Educational Destitution in Bengal and Behar; and the 

London Christian Vernacular Education Society for In- 
dia. | Calcutta, 1858. 


Tue Christian Vernacular Education Society for India will be, if 
fully and successfully carried out, as its projectors warrant us to 
anticipate, the most glorious result of the Rebellion, which has so 
directed the attention and the prayerful energies of the English nation 
to this land. Beginning as it now does with small things, it may yet 
form the first wave of an under-current of Christianising and civilis- 
ing influences that, though for a time they may not bulk largely in 
the eyes of the world, will result in changes higher and more thorough 
than our rulers have hitherto dared to dream of, changes which many 
of them have pronognced both wrong and impossible. i 

— The first two of these publications are issued by the Society itself, 
with the view of explaining its objects, constitution, and modes of opera- 
tion. Its Provisional Committee numbers among its members many 
of the best and wisest of those who have always shewn an intelligent 
interest, or have personally lived and laboured, in tffe country. It 
embraces retired Civilians and Military officers, as well as Missionaries 
and Lay Secretaries of Missionary Societies. At its head stand the 
names of Shaftesbury, Kinnaird, and Culling E. Eardley ; while its 
Secretaries represent the four leading Missionary Societies in England 
-——Church, Baptist, Wesleyan, and London. It will, and has already, 
put itself in connexion with practical men in India, with the view of 
at once receiving advice, and calling forth co-operation. Its occasion- 

4 al papers are composed of the letters of such, and of such information 

? from India as will lead the Society in England to increased and wise 

effort. Union, and a resolution to walk together as Christians, and to 
work together, so far as they agree, are to characterise all its acts. 
It sets out with the acknowledgment, which all seem now to have 
SEPT, 1838. t t 
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agreed in, that the education of the young is all important, but that 
it should, in all its details and low degrees, be conducted by professional 
teachers under the superintendence of ordained missionaries, whose time 
will thus be mainly devoted to evangelistic work, while that which is 
purely educational, and we think quite as important, will be better 
done than hitherto. Their objects are thus thoroughly, educational 
and thoroughly Christian, while in themselves they are mainly two.— 
" Institutions for training masters to teach in their mother tongue, 
* and the preparation of Christian books, in the various languages of 
‘ India.” Taught by the failure of Government Education, the Society 
will concentrate and intensify its operations, confining them at first to 
a few centres, and to the two objects that will most affect the whole of 
education in the land— Teachers and Books. As we read the manly 
and frank statement of the Society, we cannot help feeling with some 
degree of bitterness, that a scheme for assisting and promoting education 
in every way soadmirable as that enunciated in the Education Despatch 
of 1854 has been burked, nay, directly set aside by every act of the 
Supreme Government of India since it was issued. The Grant-in-Aid 
system there so strongly recommended, and 8o wisely and beneficiall 
carried out in England, would have solved the ‘ Religion’ difficulty 
for ever, and yet have been the most effectual means of Christianising 
the country. Such a Society as this could then have claimed and 
received large assistance, on the ground of the secular instruction 
imparted, and thus have become a direct teaching body, spreading 
its blessings over a large extent of country. When the Government 
learns, as they will soon do, to adopt the policy of the Despatch, a po- 
licy reiterated by every  Educationist lay and missionary in the 
country,—a policy earnestly recommended by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, and again, in spite of ignorant reproof, advanced 
by the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal ; when it ceases to 
be itself the School-master, to monopolise native, education, to edu- 
cate badly and non-morally, to discourage all efforts but its own, 








and drive all as interlopers off the field ; when it is no longer - 


directly connected with any college or body of schools, but ex- 
pends the large sums that it squanders on such, in encouraging all 
who will undertake the enlightenment of the ignorant and the eleva- 
tion of the degraded; when it is honest and does not oscillate, 
as now, between two contradictory policies ; then will it be, what God 
has established every Government to be—His instrument for the true 
civilising of His people. And by this scheme also it will adhere to 
the most thorough neutrality ; it will abandon its present intolerance to 
its own creed. Such acts as have recently taken place in its educa- 
tional operations, will never be repeated. The Court of Directors 
will not refuse or delay aid to a Missionary school, on the ground 
that its own college supplies sufficient education for a district, and 
then at once establish, under the orders of the Court of Directors, 
an “ orthodox” Hindu school in the same locality ; it will never 
again condemn the Sonthals to barbarism, because Christian Mission- 
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ares had the civilising of them, nor will it again issue such an 
order as its “ last”—that the already miserable expenditure for edu- 
cational purposes be not increased—for it is dead. 

The English Grant-in-Aid system is the best and healthiest—we 
had almost said most necessary—concomitant to such a Society as 
this, and its, influential committee should direct their keenest efforts 
jo the healthy establishment and carrying out of it. If the old 
Puritan spirit of England awake to the whole question of a wise 
Christian Education for India, with God’s blessing it will be done. 
At present the time is auspicious and the motives noble. 

* A Christian Verrfacular Education Society for India, originated while yet 
the war of the mutineers continued to rage, supported ona scale worthy of 

England’s wealth and India’s magnitude, and aiming at ultimately giving every 
child i in India a Christian teacher and Christian books, would be a memorial of 
a crisis that can never be forgotten, on which we may humbly trust that the 
Lord of all nations would smile.” 

The third pamphlet is a report given in by Dr. Duff to the 

Missionary Conference of Calcutta, on the subject of the formation of 
Wiis Society. It shews what India’s part in the effort must be, and 
points out in detail, and with much wisdom, the preparations thit 
must be made, and the means that must be adopted, to carry out the 
plans of the Society, under the heads of the Agent, Principal or Head- 
master, Locality, Pupils, Boarding Establishment, Monthly Allowance, 
Wives, Non-Christian Students, Studies—Medium of Instruction— 
Subject Matter of Instruction, Employment after being trained, and the 
Organization and Superintendence of the common vernacular schools. 


General Introductory Lecture delivered to the Students of the 

Calcutta Medical College at the opening of the Session of 

the 15th Jane, 1858. By Thomas Thomson, M. D., E. 

"i eR. S., Surgeon Bengal Army, d id of Botany. 
5 * Calcutta, 1858. 


AnytTuine from Dr. Thomson, on the subject of Education for his 
own profession, must be received with respect by all Who know his 
character and abilities. With most of the counsels to his native 
students, and statements as to the mental training necessary for the me- 
.dical profession, we quite agree. He himself sees the wisdom of con- 
fining himself to the consideration of what is necessary for a purely 
professional education, but cannot resist the temptation, so com- 
mon to, most medical and scientific men, of having a fling at the 
purely literary or general edueation, on which all hopes of success 
n in that which succeeds it must be based. In seemiug to charge 
» it with defectiveness in methods, he in reality attacks it on 1 the ground 
that it is not, what it does not profess to be and will ever strive 

to avoid being, more external, observing, in fact utilitarian. The 
present cry for more of this element in education, is now ruining it 
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introducing mere superficiality, sciolism and empiricism, where formerly 
there was accuracy if not extent, intensity of not wide diffusion, sterling 
and honest pride with solid, if not ability to prate about, many 
acquirements. It is the absence of what Dr. Thomson condemns, 
the want of a thorough and more lengthened general education, without 
superficial sprinklings of this physical science and that, which makes 
such bad professional men, and deluges our professions, and especially 
the medical, with men of whom our forefathers would have been 
ashamed. Apart from his remarks on this point, Dr. Thomson’s 
Lecture should be carefully read by every native student. If he sing 
on this question of education, he sins as his brethren Hartley, Thomas 
Brown, and Abercrombie have done, in materialising philosophy. The 
ideal and non-utilitarian cannot co-exist with an enthusiastic love of 
the medical profession. 





My Journal; or what I did and saw between June 9th ani? 
November 25th, 1857 ; with an account of General Have? 
locks march from Allahabad to Lucknow. By a Vo- 
lunteer. Calcutta, 1858. 


Tus modest little Journal, whieh was not at first intended for pub- 
lication, is winning its way to public favour. The first impression is 
exhausted, and a second is called for. It has no pretensions te literary 
merit, being evidently the first work of a young writer. It scarcely 
touches on questions of military stfategy or politics, contains no vivid 
or picturesque sketches of sieges or battles, gives way rarely to any 
thing like enthusiasm or deep feeling, and is written throughout in a 
simple, unaffected, almost prosaic style. 

But: there is a nameless charm about it, whichenttracts as much the 
refiried and fastidious, as the rude illiterate soldier. In the barrachgge.— 
and the Hospital, no book, that we could offer, was more heartily- 
praised, or more eagerly sought for. ‘The escape from Salone in open 
day through the regimental lines, the guns drawn up so as to sweep the 
road they had to go, the sepoys, armed and accoutred, scowling on 
them, as they passed, some standing by the guns with lighted port- 
fires in their hands, would have tried most men’s nerves. But not a 
word was spoken—not a shot fired—the Lord preserved them. Then 
comes the episode of Hunowant Sing, like a page cw out of 
Froissart. This fine old chief was an Oude Talookdar, who had 
been deprived of the greater part of his estates, and thrown into 
Jail by the British Commissioner, for certain very doubtful arrears 
of revenue. That officer was Captain Barrow ; but it was done with 
no will of his, as the old chief knew well. In their hour of need, it 4 
was he who warned Captain Barrow of his danger, met the fugitives 
outside the town with 200 of his followers, took them into one of his 
forts, fed and entertained them liberally for weeks, escorted them to a 
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place of safety, made over to the British authorities Government 
money which he had rescued, and refused to accept a cowrie of the 
5,000 Rs. which Captain Barrow offered to him, either for himself, or 
his followers. This noblo-minded Hindu has since been in arms against 
us. Ifhe be stil alive, we trust his chivalrous conduet wil not be 
orgotten. ‘There is yet hope for Oude if it contains men like him. 

3 On reaching Allahabad, the writer formed one of the volunteer caval- 
ry,—one of that band of eighteen, many of them boys, and all of them 
officers, who constituted the whole of General Havelock’s cavalry, on that 
marvellous march unexainpledin history, when, with 1,200 men of all | 
arms, he drove 20,000 like sheep before him, defeating them when- 
ever they ventured to make a stand, and striking a terror into their 
hearts, from which they have never recovered. 

He was present through all the first advance, the retreat, the 
bloody entrance into Lucknow, the struggle in the streets, the world- 
famous siege, the last relief ; then with Outram in the Alumbagh ; 
and there ‘my Journal’ ceases. Any narrative ofsuch events by an eye- 

\ SQpvitness must be interesting. That which adds to the freshness of this 
is the fact, that the nafrator was a young officer, for the first time 
under fire, and passing at once from a quiet civil office into the very 
‘hell’ of battle. He writes down his own sensations from day to day, 
with a frank truthful simplicity, and without a word of boasting, until : 
you feel as if you were his comrade on the march, and saw all that he | 
sees ; stood with him by the well at Cawnpore, and charged with 
him in the melee, when Outram galloped before the men, knocking | 
down the enemy with his stick. The impression it leaves of the | 
writer's character is one of the pleasantest connected with the work. | 
You might desiderate more life, brilliancy, and point ; but you feel | 
that he is a true brave man, worthy to have Tought with Outram | 
and Havelock, and of like mind, if of lower degree. 


* 
Ex Oriente. Sonnets on the Indian Rebellion. London, 1858. | 


THE Rebellion has not yet found its Poem. It must bea great 
Epic, even though the Unities be violated. It has more than Homeric 
heroes, a greater than Achilles, though alas ! no Odysseus, two Troys, 
and full many a scene exceeding in pathos that of Hector and Andro- 
mache. It has elements that no poet has ever had, that Homer 
lacked, that Milton could not have imagined. Sonnets will not do 
as descriptive. In this work they are put to a wrong use, The 
Lyric is purely subjective, the Poetry of unconsciousness. This author, 
smitten by a love of Petrarch, has given us, in a series of Sonnets, a 

sort of history of the leading outlines of the Rebellion. As the ex- 
Pos pression of what was felt by an Anglo-Indian, when God seemed to have | 
hidden His face, they might have been valuable, and the Sonnet would 
have been the proper form, but as historical descriptions of certain 
scenes they violate Art, and seldom rise above the prosaic. They are 
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correct in form, and in many cases elegantly cold ; in a few a vivid 
imagination might faney it saw the dim outline of poetic thought and 
expression. We give three as specimens—the first two for their subject, 
the third as a test, a crüz, by which to try of what poetic stuff the 
author is made :— 


: . LORD GANNING, . 7 
‘ And what did he, within whose hand was placed. d , 
The guidance of the empire? A great name, . 


The high inheritance of a father's fame, 

Were his, and at the first were not disgraced. 

The laws, too nerveless for the times, were braced ; 
New powers were granted, ag such crise? claim ; 
And from all sides to quench the risiug flame, 

The British troops were summoned up in haste. 

All efforts were exhausted to dispel 
The Sepoy’s mad delusion ere it grew : 

Measures of stern repression passed, to quell 
Those bent on mutiuy ; and he withdrew 

A doubtful proclamation : so fav well, 

And praise shall not be stinted where ‘tis due." F 


THE PRESS ACT, ° 


* jt was an act of vigour: such things go 
Unheeded at such times, 'neath such a phrase. 
What time Rebellion stalketh in the ways. 

Their dearest licence Joyal men forego ! 
Such vigour the affrighted cit would show, 
Who, when the burglars enter, and there bays 

. His faithful watchdog, the poor sentinel slays, 

Vigour, my Lord, were best against the foe. * 
The act was ne'er Lord Canning's own ; the field 
Of English politics ne'er such teachings gave. 
But when his better instincts he did yield 
To nfrrow Councillors, the mind misgave ; 
His was not the unswerving hand, ip wield 
O'er rebel peoples England's brandished glaive,” 


CAWNPORE. ? 


“ Sudden the rapture fadeth from. each eye ; i e 

Rose the wild woman-shriek, the infant's wail, 
And men prown used to battle’s horror, pale ; 

The bravest hearts are numbed by Treachery ; 

"ahe murder signal has been sounded ; ply 
The guns on either bank, and tlie quick hail 
Of musketry the huddled groups assail ; 

No chance is left to combat or to fly. 

The boats are all brought back unto the shore, 
For sentence such as Nana Saib may deem 

Fit for the living few ; ten miles or more 
One boat alone still struggles down the stream, 

Pursued by Troopers, drunk with English gore, 
And three men live to tell that ghastly dream,” 


For the crushed heart, with ’whelming anguish rife ; 
God must protect the little ones and wife, 
‘A holy man amongst them, bravely calm, 
Readeth aloud the solemn funeral Psalm, 


* Death for the men at once—Death, Sovran Malin =m 
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* T am the Resurrection and the Life !” 
O brothers, ye have passed from the strife ! 

O martyrs, ye have fairly won the palm ! r 

One noble wife beside her husband died, 
They could not tear her from him; all the rest 

For further days of woe are placed aside. 

: Mothers still clasp their infants to their breast, 
*Are not all forms of agony yet tried ? 

And must still more be suffered ?— God knows best.” 


Wil He marry Her ? A Novel. By John Lang, Author of 
* Too Clever by Half? “ The Forger’s Wife,” “ The 
Wetherbys,” ete. London, 1858. 


Tnis story certainly attains the first object of all the class of Liter- 
ature to which it belongs—it amuses. But it does so at the expense 
of probability, of unity; of Art, of all that an author who values his 

4Mrevious reputation, or seeks to increase it, generally values. Its wit 
degenerates into burlesque; its pathos into mere rant, while throughout 
the whole, there is no evidence of anything like a high moral tone, or 
urpose. Even the purely Indian passages, the description of the 
Sikh battles, are neither in themselves pieces of fine writing, nor true 
to fact. Mr. Lang has abused the powers which he certainly possesses, 
and while in all his works, you feel that he never does justice to him- 
self, this, is most painfully the case in the present. When shall we 
have a true Indian Novel, such an one as Thackeray would have 
written, had he spent more than his mere boyhood in the country ? 





“ 


: 
Lé Général D'Orgoni—Sa Mission, en France et à Rome 
et Plan de*Campagne pour une Croisade Francaise en 

vo- — ndo-Chine et en Chine. Nancy, 1858. 


Tue above is the pretentious title of a little brochure we have 
chanced to come across, and which, from its gasconadjng mendacity 
and bitter spite against “ les pauvres Anglais,” whom Monsieur we 
beg his pardon, General D'Orgoni, is pleased to consider his “ mortal 
enemies,” has afforded us some amusement. It is ostensibly the 
work of a M. Prosper Dumont, styling himself a retired officer, but 
he has eWidently received his inspiration from the soi-disant General 
himself. 

M. Dumont commences with a glowing description of Indo-China, 

4 that * veritable pearl of Asiag’ which he says is— : 
d. 4 Eminently worthy of the -attention of Franee, and a country 
=€ which our Government might obtain a large share of, would they 

* but enter upon that eourse which the English pursue with so much 

* perseverance in Hindustan. Without exactly declaring it to be a land 

* flowing with gu and honey, it is at least a.region remarkable 
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for the beauty of its sky ; the prodigious fertility of its soil ; the 
magnificence of its tropical vegetation ; the immense variety of its 
productions ; the richness of its forests, where all kinds of valuable 
timber abound ; for its fluvial system ; its chains of mountains ; its 
admirable conformation, and its marvellous resources. Were I happy 
enough to see the French Government take up the ppsition, if not, 
of an enemy—at least that of a rival of the British and Dutch Sa 
. vernments, in those seas where our flag has never yet been remarkable, 
except by its absence—if I had the happiness of seeing France 
firmly resolved to found a powerful colony in that semi-barbarous 
country, which the breath of civilization woukl speedily animate, 
I should rejoice, I should pride myself, on having been one of the 
first in our days to point out the immense advantages which our 
country would derive from the oceupation of Indo-China.” 

Passages from M. Huc’s work “ Le Christianisme en Chine—en Tartarie 
et en "Tibet," and from a work entitled * Voyage autour du monde de 
i Astrolabe et de la Zélee, pendant les années, 1887-38-89-40," are then | 
quoted in favor of the scheme of establishing another Algeria i, 
Indo-China, and the Eastern Archipelago; after which our authdr 
dwells upon the particular importance of the Burman Empire among 
the nations of Indo-China, and the importance of General D’Orgoni’s 
mission. 

“Tt seems that France has long had a presentiment of the great 
things to which she will one day be called in Indo-China. Up to 
the present time however, there have only been individual „attempts 
to take’ possession of the trans-gangetic peninsula in the name of 
France. Some of these attempts, which have nearly all proved 
successful, may be related here. Towards the close of the last 
century, Mgr. Pigneaux de Bebain, Bishop of Adran, the able 
and honest minister of Gia-long, emperor of Annam, with the 
assistance of some French Officers, re-organiged in a very short 
time the fleet and army of that monarch, fortified several of his cities, —. 
and added a prestige to his arms, which they had never before 
possessed. Had not the labors of those Frenchmen, who were sent 
out to Cochin-China to carry on the improvements of Gia-long, 
been lost sigle; of during the revolution of 1789, there is no doubt that 

| the empire of Annam would have had an incalculable influence on the 
destinies of Asia, and perhaps even on those of France herself. That 
influence unhappily was annihilated by the preponderating power of 
the English, and by the death of the Bishop of Adran, In the 
beginning of the present century two other Frenchmen, MM. Chaig- 
neaux and Vannier, following up the noble tradition of Mgr. de 
Bebain, organized anew, after the European model, the army of the 
Emperor of Annam. ‘They fortified hi$ towns, enlarged his arsenals, 
and superintended the construction of a very considerable Indos «^ 
Chinese fleet. More recently Général D'Orgoni has settled among ) 
the Burmans, to try in his turn to introduce our arts and sciences to 
that interesting race, and at the same time to light up the civilizing 
lamp of the Christian religion." 
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Then follows a short account of the extent and present condition 
of the Burman empire, with a more detailed history of our author's 
hero. As a good deal has lately been said about the antecedents 
of the soi-disant General, and that generally of no very favourable 

. character, we will give a slight sketch of his history, as related by 
qimself, or rather by his own special biographer, without however 
$ any way vouching for its correctness. Louis Charles Girodon 
.D’Orgoni was born in the canton of Blaisois in 1811. All his rela- 
tions had been soldiers of Charrette, and he was therefore nur- 
tured among military traditions, and at the proper age provided with 
a place in the body-guard of Charles X., when that monarch was 
driven from his throne by the Revolution of July 1880, D’Orgoni 
followed the fortunes of the Royal Family; and resided with them for 
some time in England. He took a partin the insane attempt of the 
Duchess de Berry to raise an insurrection in La Vendée in 1882, 
and was lucky enough to get back to his refuge in England, with only 

a broker leg and a wound in the head. 
ie We are then told that be espoused the cause of Don Miguel, by 
Whose hands he was decorated for his gallant exploits, with the order 
of Christ and that of the Tower and the Sword. After the convention 
of Evora, he received permission to return to France, and had more- 
over several brilliant offers made to him by Louis Philippe, but he 
would neither re-enter France, nor respond to the advances of the 
Citizen King, having “ no sympathy with the bourgeois and Voltairian 

* Government of the son of Egalité." 

He then marries the daughter of a General Court Bouvet de Logier 
who brings him some property in the Isle of ‘Bourbon, whither he 
accordingly proceeds. This lady having died, D'Orgoni espouses her 
sister, but being unfortunate enough- to lose her also a few months 
after his marriage, he salliw forth to peregrinate the world, and thus 
soften the poignancy of his grief.  He- traversed South America, 
spent some time at the Cape of Good Hope, penetrated into Mada- 
Mascar, and actually, we find, rivalled Livingstone by ascending the 
Rio Zambeze to a distance of 500 leagues from its mouth. And now, 
his biographer tells us—‘ the audacious Frenchman, as the- Anglo- 
* Indian Journals style him, resolved upon the realizgtion of a pro- 
* ject he had long cherished in his mind—a project, the results of 
* which are destined to exercise an immense influence, not only on the 
* progress of civilization in one of the greatest and richest countries 
* in the world, but also upon the commercial interests of France.” 

This important project, we are surprised to find, is merely a reso- 
lution on M. D'Orgoni's part to travel leisurely through Hindustan, 
and examine careful the condition of the people, and also the poli- 
tical and military organization of “ that gigantic establishment which 

^O» ‘ is still officially tetmed, the factory of John et Cie "— such is M. 
a Dumont’s mode of Gallicizing the familiar soubriquet of the H. E. I. 
Company. Upon the veracity of M. D’Orgoni’s biographer up to 
this point, we cannot speak with certainty, but judging from the 
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glaring mendaeity of all that follows, we are inclined to think that the i 
whole of our hero’s career, as described by M. Dumont, must partake 
greatly of the apocryphal, The needy adventurer, who on his 
arrival in Calcutta pestered the authorities, but without success, 

for some assistance, and then found his way to Pegu, where he was’. 
equally importunate and equally unsuccessful in his proffgrs of servicg 
to General Godwin, is said to have spent several years ina * car 
d'agrement? through India, where he acquired such a reputation as aN 
talented, enterprizing, and withal dangerous Frenchman, that his very ^ 
name acted as a sort of nightmare on the Governor General, and the 
Anglo-Indian "papers represented him as “le Sepion Gaulois”—“ le 
mauvais genie d' Albion.” With such a reputation, we are not astonished 

at learning that the Emperor of Burmah solicited the aid of D’Orgoni, 

to defend his kingdom against the unjustifiable and iniquitous aggres- 
sions of the English : 

*! YTe could not say nay to such a glorious summons, and from that 
moment he was pursued by the hatred of the British. As soon as a. 
it was known that he had quitted Calcutta, and gone in the dieci 
of Ava, the Governor General despatched’ a steamer in pursuit t 
seize and bring him back. Having escaped as by a miracle, he 
resolved to baffle his pursuers by making the best of his way to 
Ava, through savage populations,-infuriated to the last degree against 
all Europeans whom they confounded with the detested English.” 

The appeal from His Majesty of the Golden Foot, and the pursuing 
steamer, are of course merely phantasies of M. D'Orgonis brain. 
One of the Hon'ble Company's vessels conveyed him to Rangoon, 
where he staid for several months, supported mainly by the hospital- 
ity of some English merchants, bemg also no unfrequent guest at the 
Messes of several British regiments, where there certainly was no dis- 
play of that “ haine Britannique” which*is said at this time to have 
been pursuing him. At the close of the war he fgund his way to Ava. 
When the news of his afrival there was received, “ the rage of the 
British,” we are told, “was extreme, the Governor of India tried evéry 
expedient to possess himself of the fugitive—he determined to 
have him dead or alive, and a price was put upon his head. But 
by the Burmese, Captain D' Orgoni was received as a liberator. 

IIe was.welcomed with ceremonies and distinetions almost fabulous. 
He was immediately created General of Generals, and set earnestly 
to work to organize a defence for which no serious preparations had 
been made : from that time he became the omnis homo, Commgnder-in- 
Chief, and Prime Minister. Hisreforms and his decisions extended to 
all departments. Before long—after several severe combats, in which 
the General appeared to have communicated his own intelligence and 
energy to the troops placed under his orders, the invasion was com- 
pletely arrested, and the Anglo-Indian force found itself shut up anq « 
blockaded in a few places, which were protected by their artillery, 
and victualled only by the aid of their steamers.* ** Then came an 
urmisiice, soon converted into a peace—and the Burmese Empire 
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* was saved from the dismemberment, not to say complete suhjuga- 

* tion, with which the British powers had threatened it. This happy 

* deliverance was the work of General D' Orgoni, who had instructed 

* the Durmese in a new style of tactics, and had alone conducted the 

t war. As a recompense for such services, he was created a Prince 

* of the Empire with ceremonies of the most striking description.” 

hen we are favored with a fall, true, and particular account of 

. the ceremonial, which it is hardly necessary to add,is as purely 
fictitious as the preceding part of the narration. . 

* Before midday on the 4th January, 1854, the General D' Orgoni 
proceeded to the palace of the Heir Apparent, to whom he was pre- 
sented with all due formality. Afterthe usual exchange of compli- 
ments, the Prince with a numerous cortége accompanied him to 
the Emperor' residence. When they arrived at the entrance hall 
of the golden Palace, the general was obliged, according to the usual 
etiquette, to wait with his Interpreter and other attendants, until he was 
summoned by the Grand-Master of the ceremonies to the Emperor's 
presence, On his passage through the numerous apartments which led 
the throne-room, hefoufid a double row of Officers whose costume and 
gold swords formed a dazzling coup dail. His Majesty was seated 
upon a magnificent throge, surrounded by the princes of the blood, 
ministers, and nobles. Having most carefully observed the different 
salutes and marks of respect required by etiquette, the General pro- 
ceeded to occupy the place assigned to him immediately behind the 
heredjtary Prince. For five minutes there was a solemn silence. 
It was broken by the Emperor, who addressed the Generalin the 
most condescending manner, saying he was about to invest him 
with a title whieh had never before been bestowed upon any Euro- 
pean. Upon this, an Imperial Secretary read with a loud voice 
an Edict, setting forth thé reasons which had determined His Majesty 
upon bestowing thjs distinction, and detailing the honors and authority 
attached to the title. Then a herald advancing to the middle of 
the Hall pronounced, with all the power of his lungs, the following 
words :* D’ Orgoni-Neh-myo-ti-he-zi-ah !? which in the Pali or Clas- 
sical language signifies.—* D’Orgoni, Cousin del* Empereur-—Homine 
de belle apparence— General de ta Victoire.” é 
Truly the Pali is a most comprehensive language !! The ceremony 

of investiture was not complete without an audience of the white 
elephant, which intelligent animal is said to have presented the newly 

made ‘Cousin of the Emperor’ with a silver statuette of itself. Im- 
mediately after this M. D’Orgoni returned to France, charged with 

some secret political errand, and -it is mentioned as a proof of his 

great audacity that, on his way, he actually passed through and 
| staid a month in Calcutta, “ where his most mortal enemies resided.” 
> Having revisited Ava to report to the king the result of his mysterious 
mission, he has again returned to Paris, but this time.as “ ambassador 

! * extraordinary from II. M. the Emperor of the Burmans to M. M. 
| * Napoleon HI. charged with a mission of which the following are the 
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| * principal points :— 1st, to conclude with the French Government, a — | 
| ‘ treaty of commerce advantageous to European interests ; 2nd, to 
t create a mercantile Company in France, on the model of the E. I. 
* Company, but one which will make honorable use of the immense 
* riches of Burma, and introduce into that as yet little known country 
€ French civilization ; 9rd, to make arrangements with the Pope fog 
‘ the protection of the Catholic population of Indo-China ; 4th, t 
* engage some young and zealous Frenchmen, capable of organizing the 
* Burmese army." l 

We are not informed when General D’ Orgoni anticipates being able 
to return, with all the objects of his mission successfully accomplished, 
to resume his place among the high dignitaries of the Burman Empire, 
but when he does come, we may expect the sun of England’s glory to 
set very shortly afterwards, for “then” we are told.— 

4 Les oles de Londres ne sauveront pas le Capitole William, qui, a 
t cette heure, encore, eléve sa tête superbe, audessus de Calcutta, ou 
* plutot audessous de T Hindostan.” 

In M. Dumont’s plan for a French Crusade in Indo-China, which i 
comprised in a few pages at the end of his work, the chief rôle 
of course is assigned to D' Orgoni, who is to throw himself at the 
head of his Burmese Guerillas, supported by Europeans, through 
the passes to the north-east of Áva, from which, M. Dumont ima- 
cines, it will be easy to strike at the heart of the Chinese Em- 
pire, and even penetrate through it as far as Canton itself !! 
We have certainly never seen any attempt at eulogy, whichy by its 
absurd exaggeration, so utterly defeated its own object. A would-bé 
panegyrie, itis a real burlesque. And yet, perhaps, to the majority 
of the readers of this pamphlet, who will not be in a position to judge 
of the correctness of the facts, D'Orgoni wil appear as great a here 
as he wishes to make himself out. z 
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La Fiancée du fils du ciel, Roman Chinois inédit, Par Pierre Zaccone. 
Paris. Boisgard. - 

Le droit et le devoir de I homme (en langue Arménienne) Pat Théo- 
dore Sarkis. Paris. Chez l Auteur. 

Voyages Dans P Indoustan, P Indo-Chine, ete., Par E. Garnier Paris. 
Mame et Ce. 

Histoire de Mehemet Ali, vice-roi d Egypte. par Paul Mouriez. Paris. «^ 
Chappe. 

Roman historique du comte de Sainvile en langue Arménienne, par 
Cabar adgi. Paris. Chez l Autour. 
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Un Français en Chine pendant les Années 1850 à 1856, Par M. Roy. 
Tours. Mame and Ce. 
Histoire de la guerre de P’ Inde, illustrée 1 re Serie, Par Emile de Labe- 
dolliére. Paris. G. Barba. 
Apergu général de la science compar ative des langues, pour servir d' 
introduction à un traité comparé des langues, Indo-Eur opéennes 
ar M. Benloew. Paris. A Durand. 
Tros A’ Tbn Batouah, texte Arabe, accompagné d’ une traduction 
par C. Defreny et R. Sangumetti T 4 e. Paris. Duprat. 
Suez et Périm, Réponse à article’ du Times du 7 Avril, 1858, Par 
Barbié du Bocage. . Paris. Amyot. 
Mémoires de Lutfullah, gentilhomme Mahométan ; trad. de P Anglais 
par Lanoye. Paris. Hatchette et Ce. 
De Delhi à Cawnpore. Journal d’ une Dame Anglaise, Par. Maynard. 
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Paris. Levy. 
Aventures de Kamrup ; texte Hindoustani ; publié par Garcin de 
Tassy. 


@ Les Memes ; traduction Française. Par G de Tassy. Paris. B Duprat. 

Ai 'ocabulaire Flindoustasi—francais pour le texte des aventures de 
Kamrup, edité par G. de Tassy, Par M. P Abbé Batrand. Paris. 
B. Duprat. 

Publie Feeling in regard to the removal of Mr. W. Tayler from the 
Patua Commissionership, as indicated by notices of the Press, Ex- 
tracts from Contemporary Historians, &c.  Caleutta. Thacker. 

The Overland Route to India and China with twelve illustrations. 
Edinburgh. Nelson. 

The Government of India, as it was, as it is, and as it ought to be. 
London. Hardwick. 

India and the East India Company, a Brief Account of Hindostan 
from its Invasion by Alexander the Great; together with the 
History of the East India Company in her dealings with the 
Natives and Princes of India. With Observations on Drahmanism 

79- and on England's Duty in the Future Government of India. 
London. Simpkin. 

Telegraphie Communications with india: London. W. H, Allen. 

Facts and Fancies of Indian Life, Comic, Sentimental, and Significant, 
from Sketches. By William Tayler, B. C. S. To be pubike 
in numbers. Calcutta. Thacker, Spink and Co. 

A cus: to the Antipodes returning overland through India, be. 

a John Shaw, M. D., F. G. 5., F. L. S. London. J. F. Hope. 
(in the Press.) 

The Parsees. Their Religion, History, Manners and Customs. By 
Dosabhoy Framjee. London. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Service and Adventure with the Khakee Ressalah, or the Meerut 
Volunteer Horse, during the Mutinies of 1857-58. By Robert 
Henry Wallace Dunlop. London. (Jn the Press.) 

Ibn Abd-el-Hakem's History of the Conquest of Spain. Now edited 
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for the first time (in Arabic) with critical and exegetical Notes, 
and an Ilistorieal Introduction by John Harris Jones. London. 
Williams and Norgate. 

The Second and Third volumes of the supplementar y Despatches of 
the Duke of Wellington, 1797.—1805. Edited by the present 
Duke. London. John Murray. 

Brialmont’s Life of the Duke of Wellington, translated with Emenda- 
tions and additions, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M. A. Maps, Plans € 
and Portraits, vols. I and II. London. Longman and Co. 

Brief Narrative of the Defence of the Arrah Garrison, written by one 
of the besieged party. ‘To accompany Mr. W. T: yler's Picture of 
the Attack. London. Thacker and Co. 

Short Sermons on Indian Texts. 

Nos. land 2. The Empire of the Middle Classes. 

No. 8, Caste and Conversion. 

By Henry Meredith Parker, Bengal Civil Retired List. London. 
Thacker and Co. 

A Narrative of the Indian Mutinies of 1857. Madras. Asylum Press 

L’ Anglicanisme et Les Tortures dans L' Inde. Par M. Ph. Van darp” 
Haagen. Paris. Tournai. 

Geschichte des Englishchen Reiches in Asien. K. F. Neumann. 
Leipzig. Brockhaus. London. TFrübner and Co. 

A Comprehensive History of India. Civil, Military, and Social, from 
the first Landing of the English to the Suppression of the Sepoy 
Revolt. By Henry Beveridge, Esq., Advocate. ‘To be issued in 
parts. Glasgow. Blackie and Co. 

The Public and Private Correspondence of Charles Marquis Corn- 
wallis. Relating chiefly to India, &c. Edited with Notes by 
Charles Ross, Esq. 3 vols. (Announced) London. Murray. 

History of the Afghans. By J. P. Ferrer. Translated from the 
Original MS. "by Capt. William Jesse. (Announced) London. 
Murray. i 

Ilandbook for Travellers in India. Being an Account of the Three-@-~ 
Presidencies and of the Overland Route. (Announced) London. 


Murray. 
The Chinese : Igland,—on the Coast—and at Sea, from 1852 to 1856. 
By Robert Fortune. London. Murray. . 





PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 





Bil for the Transfer of the Government of the East Indies to the 
Crown (No. 2.) 

Copies of Orders issued by the Court of Directors regarding the «€ 
Castes of IIindoos from which the Native Army is to be recruited. ` 

Cotton in India, Part 2—Madras. 
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Copies of Minutes and Correspondence relating to the Treaty of 1857, 

with Mobammud Ali Shah, the then King of Oude, &c. 

Copy of Despatches from the Governor General and East India Com- 
pany, relating to Oude. 
Mutinies in the East Indies—Further Papers—No. 6. 
Indian Mutinies. Further Papers (No. 7) in continuation of No. 5. 
* Bringing down the History to Nov. 30. 
7 Army Estimates (1858-59) containing the Good Service Pensions 
bestowed on the Indian Officers, with details of their services. 

Despatches Relative to Advantages to be granted to Retired Officers 
and men settling in the Colonies and India. 

Papers respecting the Public Debt of India. Statement of the Reven- 
ues of India, the Military Force employed there, and Papers 
concerning the raising Recruits for sueh Force. 

Letters, Despatches, and Memorials of Remonstrance connected with 
the subject of the Press in India. 

First Report of the Select Committee on the Colonization and Settle- 

ment of India, with the minutes of evidence taken before them. 
~ The Oude Proclamation with the letter of the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, and East India House Secret Committee Letter, 
relating to the Proclamation. 

Papers relating to the arrangements for 4 General Department of 
Audit atid Account in India. 

Returns relative to the Officers of the East India Company’s Army, 
distribution of the Forces in each Presidency, Recruiting and 
various other subjects. 

Return relative to Letters and Despatches to and from India, Depart- 
ments of the East India House, with Salaries, &c. 

Report from the Select Committee on the Transport of Troops. 

Copy of Correspondences respecting the Resignation by Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, of the office of Commander-in-Chief at Madras. 

Copies of Papers 4nd Correspondence between the E. I. Company, the 

~e . (Governor of. India, and the King of Oude, relating to the Claim 
- of Col. Robert Frith on the Government of Oude. 

Copies of Correspondence with the Indian Government, showing the 
Progress of the Measures adopted for carrying put the Education 
Despatch of 9th July, 1804. 

Report from the Select Committee on Ameer Ah Moorad’s Claim 
(Coffey’s Petition) with Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and 
Index. 

Copies of Reports and Despatches relative to the Protection afforded 
by Maun Sing and others, to Fugitive Europeans, at the outbreak 
of the Sepoy Mutiny. 

Further Papers on the subject of the Despatch of Troops to India 

» from the Cape of Good. Hope, Ceylon and Mauritius. 
| Copy of a Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor Ge- 
neral of India in Council, dated 18th April, 1858, relating to 
Education eee in Behar. 
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Copies of all Acts, Notifications and Proclamations of the Govern- 

ment of India, concerning the Coinage, Currency, and Legal 
. Tender of the Territories under the said Government, from Ist 

May 1884 to the date of the latest Accounts received. 

Bill for transferring the Government of the East Indies to the Crown 

No. 8 

An are of the Military Force employed under each Presidency « 
‘in British India in each year, from 1852 to the latest period, 
distinguishing the Royal Troops from the East India Company’s ; 
and of the Royal Troops, the Cavalry from the Infantry ; and of 
the Company's, the Cavalry, the Infantry, and the Artillery ; the 
European from the Native Troops ; and the Regular Corps from 
the Irregular. 

Second Report from the Select Committee on Colonization and Set- 
tlement (India) ; with the Minutes of Evidence taken. 


WITNESSES EXAMINED : 
Mr. George Maenair. Mr. James Thompson Mackenzie. 


Mr. Josiah Patrick Wise. John Abrahgm Francis Hawkins, Esq. P 7 
Willium Theobald, Esq. Mr.Neil Benjamin Edmonstone Baillie. 
Mr. James Dalrymple. Joseph Gabriel Waller, Esq. 
À Map of India shewing the Products of the various districts, to ac- 
company the Report. 


‘Iadian Colonization. Third Report with Minutes of Evidence. 
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Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebellion in Rohileund, 
Futteghur, and Oude, by William Edwards, Esq., B. C. S. 
London. Smith, Elder and Co. 1858. 


Tur great Indian rebellion of 1857 will certainly not cease to be 
remembered, from any want of chronicles of its details. Publications 
‘representing this memordble event in every phase of its development 
and progress, have issued from the press. Historical narratives, poli- 
tical treatises and pamphlets, tales of personal suffering and adven- 
ture, are already before the public, and “ the cry is still they come.” 
Amongst the latter class of records, excepting the tale of Lucknow 
and its siege, perhaps none will be read with more genuine sympathy 
than the book now before us—the “ personal adventures” of Mr. 
Edwards, formerly magistrate of Budaon. The title is unambitious, 
but the events related, though of a purely personal nature, are, as the 
author modestly hopes, “ not without interest.” Decked by no labor- 
ed garniture of words, disfigured by no improbable exaggerations, 
the tale is told with that simple and unaffected pathos, which carries 
conviction to, and awakens commiseration in, the heart of every read- 
er. We find nothing of the “ blood and thunder” school, to excite 


Uf rather pervert astonishment, but every event is so graphically relat- 


ed, every emotion so vividly yet naturally portrayed, that, irresistibly 
carried along by the narrative, we feel alternately elated or depressed 
with the author himself. We see stamped on every, page the mark 
of the Englishman and the Christian, the undaunted fortitude of the 
one sustained and elevated by the humble faith of the other. “I 
* thought it my duty," he says, “ not to desert my post, but stick to 
* the ship as long as she floated. I went into my room and prayed 
* earnesfiy that God would protect and guide me, and enable me to do 
* my duty.” ‘With men animated by such a spirit, we need never fear 
the worst for India. 

Placed as magistrate and collector of Budaon, “ the sole European 
* officer in charge of a district, with a lawless population of 1,100,000 
* souls,” Mr. Edwards had good reason to be alarmed when the fatal 
storm of mutiny burst in May at Meerut. After having done all in 
his power-to quiet the district, but in vain, he felt that his “ work 
* was over, that the ship had sunk under him, and that it was high 
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‘ time to provide for his own safety." Obliged to flee, he threw him- 
self on the protection of those he had formerly befriended. But 
times had changed. A faithful Seikh peon, indeed, Uzeer Singh by 
name, adhered throughout with admirable constancy to his master ; 
but with few exceptions, Zemindars, who nominally remained faith- 
ful to the British rule, seemed in doubt whether to receive or 
repulse the fugitive. The British “raj” apparently was over, the 
Mussulmans were triumphant, the Feringhee therefore might be slain’ 
with impunity ; on the other hapd, a lingering doubt still remain- 
ed in the hearts of these time-servers, that our prestige had suf- 
fered but a temporary eclipse, in which case, hospitality and 
treachery would soon meet with their due reward. Some therefore 
with feigned hospitality received the unwelcome guest, others coldly 
repulsed him ; a third party treacherously betrayed him. The people 
too, taking the cue from their leaders, were by turns favorable or 
adverse to his escape ; but in spite of all these obstacles, Mr. Edwards 
contrived to reach, as he thought, a place of safety in the British 
station of Futtehghur. There he found the Collector, Mr. Probyn, still 
at his post, endeavoring to weather the storm$ though conscious thats! 
mutiny was rife around him. The fearful events which took place 
at Futtehghur are now well-known. “The two Collectors” escaped 
in time, and in company with Mrs. Probyn and four children, became 
again fugitives. : 

This part of the journey was, if possible, fraught with more danger 
and distress, than had attended Mr. Edwards in his previous wander- 
ings. The presence of Mrs. Probyn and her children naturally’ caused 
deep anxiety, the increased number of the party too more easily 
aroused suspicton, and diminished the facility of escape: Many trials 
did this little band pass through, and many an affecting incident 
might be quoted illustrating the sufferings they experienced. We select 
one, told with a touching simplicity befitting the melancholy subject-— 
the death of one of Mrs. Probyn’s children :—— — * 

“The poor little baby -was by this time much exhausted ande 
* breathing very hard. His mother, whose unceasing care and devotion 
* had been the means of keeping him alive hitherto, procured after 
* much difficulty some hot water for a warm bath for him, which seem- 
‘ ed to restore him ; she then laid him down on a charpoy, and lay 
* down beside him. She was perfectly exhausted, having had no rest 
* for several nights previously, during which she had to keep him in 
* her arms, and she soon fell asleep. I was lying down at some little 
* distance, and suddenly missing the heavy breathing, went fp to the 
‘ bed to look at the child ; all was still, and the little spirit had fled. 
* I woke up the parents, who, although in deep grief at losing their 
* sweet child, felt thankful that its death had been natural, and not by 
t the hands of assassins. We all knelt down and prayed beside the 
* little body, and then I went out with Uzeer Singh about two o'clock in~ 
* the morning, to look for a dry spot where we might dig a grave for 
‘him. This was a matter of some difficulty, but at last we found a 
* spot under some trees, which was not inundated, gor likely to be so. 
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* When all was prepared, the poor father took the little body wrapped 
t inz sheet in his arms, and Mrs. Probyn followed leaning on my 
* arm. 

«We had some difficulty in getting through the cattle which were 
penned in the enclosure. [read a few sentences of the burial service 
over hin, There was no time for more, as day was fast breaking, 
and we dare not be seen beyond the village in the day-light, so we 
laid him in his little resting place, “ dust to dust, ashes to ashes, in 
sure and certain hope,” and hastily covered him in. I almost envied 
him his quiet rest.” Such a narrative needs no comment, 

Still the fugitéves held on their weary way, at one time pro- 
tected from their enemies by the inundated state of the country ; at 
another by the ready wit of some friendly escort, till at length all their 
troubles were ended at Cawnpore, where they arrived shortly after the 
tragedy of the Well, and received the shelter of the bayoncts of their 
countrymen. How they were welcomed, and with what feelings they 
found themselves at peace after such sufferings and trials, may best 
be described in Mr. Edwards’ concluding words :— 

* We landed about tWo P. xw. of the 31st August, just twenty-seven 
* hours after we started, during which time we had run the gauntlet 
* for more than 150 miles of river way through the midst of the enemies’ 
* country. A picket of her Majesty's 84th regiment was on duty at the 
* ghaut. The men congregated around us, and even our own flesh 

* and blood could not have more repeatedly or warmly congratulated 
* us on our safety than they did ; they were very tender of poor Mrs. 
* Probyn, and insisted on carrying the children and our little baggage 
í 
é 
é 
ü 
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to wherever we wished to go. On learning that the magistrate's tent 
was a few yards off at the top of the bank, I immediately went there 
and found Sherer of our service.. On announcing myself (for being 
in native dress, he could not recognize me), he was as much sur- 
prised as if he had seen an apparition, for I had long been reported 
among the kildi at Futtehghur. I can never forget his hearty 
- welcome. 
* * * * # * 

“ Sherer got rooms prepared for us in a house fitted up as an hotel 
close to his tents, and just beyond the entrenchment, occupied by our 
troops To get to this place we were-obliged to pass the house in 
which the slaughter had been perpetrated, and the well where so 
many of these dear friends he, whom we had so lately parted with 
in full strength and vigor. 

u When we found ourselves in a house again, for the first time for 
three months, and in a position of comparative security, we felt quite 
awe-struck ; and with hearts overflowing with thankfulness, we knelt 
down together to bless our God, who had so wonderfully * delivered 
us from the hand of the enemy, and from those who lay in wait. for 
us by the way.’” 

Such is the conclusion to one of the many tales of suffering which 
might be related of the Indian mutiny. We have no desire to make 
heroes of Mr. E@wards and his companions beyond their due or to 
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the exclusion of others ; we believe that many harrowing details of 
suffering and adventure might well bear comparison with theirs ; but 
in no narrative that we have hitherto read, can we discern so clearly 
the bright and dark side of the events of this rebellion, the undying 
fortitude, which, amid privation and distress, has been so conspicuous 
in the conduct of our countrymen, and on the other hand, the almost 


universal cold-blooded ingratitude, and insatiable thirst for blood,@ 


which have rendered the name of our enemies a bye-word and reproach 
among all nations. s ý 


Notes on the Revolt in the North-West Provinces of India, by 
Charles Raikes, Judge of the Sudder Court at Agra, &e. 
London. Longman. 1858. 


Tur great question suggested by tlie present rebellion is—how are 
we, as conquerors and administrators of India, to act for the future, 
so as, humanly speaking, to prevent the recurwence of such a catastro- 
phe? Our future in India has been a favorite topic for discussion 
during the last eighteen months, and Mr. Raikes in his “ Notes on the 
Revolt" contributes his quota to swell the sum of what has previously 
been written on the subject. Iis pen has already described the 
North West Provinces during peace; we have now, in the first division 
of his present work, a picture of the same provinces in a season at 
confusion, anarchy, and rebellion. We hardly think that the facts re- 
corded in the narrative portion of the volume fulfil the purpose for 
which they have been introduced, viz. to support the opinions advanced 
in the concluding chapters of the book ; their presence indeed might 
have been dispensed with altogether. Surely the public have had 
sufficient data to form an opinion of the exigencies of the case, iu the 
many more detailed narratives of the facts of the rebellion, than Mr. 


Raikes in his recital affords. There is one chaptér doubtless,” con- s — 


taining Col. Edwardes’ “ graphic description” of Sir Henry Lawrence 
and his old staff, for the introduction of. which Mr. Raikes justly 
claims the thanks of his readers, but on the whole, although the tale 
of Agra in the"mutinies is certainly not devoid of interest, we doubt 
if that attention, which should be given to facts as the foundations 
of political suggestions, will be concentrated on the first 120 pages of 
Mr. Raikes’ ** Notes.” 

At the time of the rebellion, Mr. Raikes was stationed in ea high 
official capacity at Agra, and shared with the garrison there all the 
dangers and sufferings which the hostility of the rebels occasioned. 
The mutiny in Agra and its incidents, the siege of the fort, the dis- 
aster of Brigadier Polwhele, the rout of the rebels by Greathed, are 
now matters of history, and form but instances of the unflinching 
determination and fortitude in all circumstances, which have preserved 
for us our ascendancy over India. We have space for but one. short 
extract from this portion of the volume, which dqes credit alike to 
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the heroes and narrator of the incident, “I must describe the conduct 
of the British soldier in the day of sickness and pain. For weeks 
that the ladies watched over their charge, never was a word said by 
a soldier which could shock the gentlest ear. When all was over, 
and when men of the sick and wounded as recovered were 
declared convalescent, the soldiers, in order, as they expressed it, 
to show their gratitude for the kindness of the ladies, modestly 
asked permission to invite their nurses, and all the gentry and 
society of Agra, to an entertainment in the beautiful gardens of 
the Taj. There under the walls of the marble mausoleum, amidst 
flowers and mysic, these rough veterans, all seared and muti- 
lated as they were, stood up to thank their country-women who had 
clothed, fed, and visited them when they were sick. Every lady in 
Agra was ready to join in this good work, and not one of them but 
will bear testimony to the delicacy of feeling and conduct, as well as 
the hearty gratitude, of these brave men." 
So much for the introduetory'portion of the book, let us look for a 
moment on the “ piece de resistance," which Mr. Raikes has prepared 
—. : uM : : . P 
~in the hints for our future policy, embodied in the concluding chapters 
of the volume. Here, no doubt, the author is more in his element. 
More than twenty years’ experience of Indian official life have afforded 
him great facilities for the observation of the excellencies and defects 
of systems of administration, and ‘although the “ Notes” contain little 
that is new, still the fact that the spirit which dictated them is not un- 
known in high places, is an encouraging omen for our Indian reform- 
ers. : 

The punishment of the old, and the constitution of a new, native 
army ; the education of the masses ; the organization of the police ; the 
policy proper to be pursued by Government in religious matters to- 
wards the natives—such „are the topics on which Mr. Raikes with 
all well-wishers of India has been meditating. With all his views, 
as expressed in the volume before us, we cannot coincide, but that the 

“policy which he recommends will be ultimately adopted in spirit, is 
no longer a question of probability or expediency, but of certainty 
and necessity. That mutineers and rebels must be punished for their 
crime with signal, yet discriminating, severity, is a proposition which 
only exfgeme partisans of the Manchester school of politicians would 
attempt to controvert. That a new native army must be held in check 
and overawed by a proportionate number of European troops, and 
may advantageously be divided against itself by a judicious inter- 
mixturf of conflicting sects and tribes, has been advocated ‘without 
success by very competent authorities ere now: We trust however 
that the lessons taught us by the mutiny have not been forgotten, and 
that the system of high caste in the army, denounced: so vehemently 
by Sir Charles Napier, has finally and for ever disappeared. 

~~ The question of education for the great body of the people is 
likewise discussed by Mr. Raikes. Vernacular instruction, as at- 
tested by the mutinies, has been worse than useless. “ Many of 
t our bitterest cn@mies were the native doctors and surgeons, who 
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‘had studied European science in the vernacular, all their lives." 

Contrast with this statement the record of the utility of English 
education amongst natives. “I found it to be a general rule, that 
‘ where you had an official well educated at our English Colleges, 
and conversant with the English tongue, there, you had a friend upon 
whom reliance could be placed. So few were the English scholars 
among our enemies, that it was the custom of the mutincers to burn @& 
our intercepted despatches, rather than attempt to get them déciphered. 
They would trust nobody who even knew English. I may be reminded 
that Nana Sahib’s minister was an English scholar, but the exceptions 
are sufficiently rare to prove the rule. * * * I gonclude therefore 
that this is not the time to press vernacular education on the people. 
But the Government should fix a standard of secular education, in- 
cluding English Literature as a sine qua non, and bestow a liberal 
grant-in-aid to all schools coming up to that standard.” 

One more quotation we feel compelled to give on the subject of 
religion. Mr. Raikesis no advocate for truckling to caste, no enthusiast 
for increasing hypocrisy by offering a premium for the professors | | 
of Christianity in the shape of temporal advancement, but earn- 
estly and eloquently pleads for the adoption of the true policy 
on this point, toleration to every, undue favor to no, religion— Let 
the Ilindoo and Mohammedan see clearly that. whilst we bold- 
ly profess our own, we desire not to constrain thcir mode of 
belief; that though we are not indifferent to all religions, we 
treat all men alike. If we hold India as conquerors, we rule it as 
moderators. Our vocation is to keep the public peace, not to ‘govern 
the public mind. If a Hindoo thinks proper to paint his nose with 
vermilion, to tie his hair in knots, to squander his money on nautch 
girls, or pagodas, let him do so.. But when he wants to sacrifice his! ^ 
infant children to the river gods, to sing filthy songs on the high-way, \ | 
or to stop up his grandfather’s mouth with mud,and then launch him, 
still living, into the sacred stream, our laws shouRl interfere. In like 
manner if.the Mohammedan solace his spirit by beating his breast, and #— 
calling on his prophet ormartyrs in public procession, we should allow 
the procession and fanaticism to pass on ; but when he rushes about 
sword 1u hand frantic with drugs we should take away his arms, and put 
him to cool in the nearest police station. Even so, if under éhe garb 
of religion, a minister of Christianity were to offend decency, public 
or private, the law would strip his gown from the offender. 

“ The public servant of Government, whether military or civil, should 
not attempt to preach a crusade,or spend his time in exhibiting feligious 
dogmas, or discussing doctrinal points with the natives his subordinates; 
for this reason above all others that this isthe surest way to make hypo- 
crites not converts. Let the soldier or civilian assistthe Missionary with 
his purse, his counsel, or his prayers, but let him not usurp an office 
which is inconsistent with his duties to the state," 

In discussing these and similar topics Mr. Raikes has confined 
his attention to the prospects of the natives of India alone. There is 
another element however soon to be introduced, whidh must materially 
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influence the poliey of our legislators, and which will no doubt tend 
to advance those plans for the good of our Indian subjects which Mr.Raikes 
advocates, India, no doubt, must now praetically be thrown open to 
all; as a consequence there will certainly be a large influx of Euro- 
peans into the country who will make their voice heard, and justly 
too, in the administration ; and looking at the question in a merely 

“Gnegative point of view, the very fact of their presence and example, 
will, by elevating the minds, as much as by weakening the strength 
and prejudices of Hindu and Mussulman, effectually prevent the 
recurrence of such an emergency as has now awakened us to the 
necessity of a new,and more vigorous policy. 





Eight Months’ Campaign against the Bengal Sepoy Army, during 
the Mutiny of 1857. By Colonel George Bourchier, C. B., 
- Bengal Horse Artillery. London. Smith, Elder and Co. 
1858. | 
X ? i 

As time wears on, and the men who bore the first brunt of the 
* mutiny, and were most active in putting down the first risings of 
rebellion, have rest and leisure given them, and covered with wounds 
and glory sit in peace in merry England, each under his own vine and 
his own fig-tree, leaving the work they have so nobly initiated 
and carried out to be completed by others ; every part of the great 
j events ín the midst of which we have been living during the past year, 
has its painter and historian, and we can now almost gather into one 
great historical focus, the rays of fact, and adventure, and hair-breadth 
escape, which are streaming from every district and every scene of 
revolt. While Delhi and Lucknow stand as central points of interest 
to the politician and the man of war, other districts less famous, abound 
in story, if possible more thrilling, though less bulking before the eye 
— «of the general spectator. The press has been fertile in works that 
have fully illustrated the state and narrated the history of every 
rebellious district, with perhaps the exception of Central India. The 
gallant and glorious Sir Hugh Rose has yet to find a chronicler worthy 

of being his historian, a panegyrist worthy of such a Subject. 

Colonel Bourchier begins his story with the Punjab, with Sealkote, 
where he has sfationed under a Brigadier, who seems worthy of a 
* place beside Lloyd and Hewitt. Ie formed part of the column that 

was organised under General Nicholson, which, after sweeping the 

Punjab in pursuit of mutineers from Jullunder to Umritsur, to Phil- 

lour, again across the Beeas to Umritsur, to Battala, to Goordaspore by 

a most severe mareh, to Trimmoo Ghaut on the Ravee, where after two 

engagements four hundred of the enemy were left killed or wounded, 
-~and subsequently the whole mutinous brigade was destroyed, finally re- 

turned to Umritsur, again to await fresh orders from Lahore. Leaving 
the column, the author visits his family at Simla, and on his return 
finds it at Paneepet, and they are all within sound of the guns at 
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Delhi. They join General Wilson’s force, with their “ bands playiag 
and hearty cheers.” We have then a picture of the operations 
before Delhi, with extracts from Major Norman’s journal, and an 
account of its final assault and capture. In the course of it the 
author informs us that the notorious Subadar of artillery, Bukht Khan, 
who raised the standard of rebellion in Rohileund, and until his de- 
feat at Nujjufghur, was the commander of the rebel forces, was like € 
Nana Sahib, very fond of English society. “ At one time when study- 
ing Persian he used to come twige a day to my house to read and 
talk with me. He was a most intelligent character, but a more dread- 
ful hypocrite never stepped on earth.” i 

The story is continued, after a good picture of street fighting in 
Delhi, and of the state of the city after the capture, by an ac- 
count of the column of pursuit which started from the Ajmere 
Gate on the 21st of September, under Col. Greathed, numbering in 
all 2,790 men, of whom 930 were Europeans. We have the battle 
of Gazee-oodeen Nuggur, then at Bolundshur, and at Koorjah. 
We have then the engagement at Allyghur, and the battle of Agra; , 
and on the 26th of October the entry into Cawnpore, reflections on » 
the massacre, the relief of Lucknow, the defeat of the Gwalior con- 
tingent, a glance at Etawah, Mynpoorie, and Futteghur, and finally the 
departure of the author for Simla, where on the 18th of January 1858, 
he found himself in the midst of his family. The volume concludes 
with a detailed account of the massacre, written by one who had access 
to the best sources of information. It is the work of a rough and 
daring soldier, written with little literary grace or accuracy, but pre- 
senting a clear and spirited account of a greater number of events 
than most Indian officers were connected with during 1857. 


+ 


An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh, by Martin Richard 
Gubbins, of the Bengal Civil Service, Financial Com- g-—- 
missioner for Oudh. London. Bentley. 1858. 


Ix the last number of this Revicw, we ranged at the head of an 
article oh. the Siege of Lucknow, a list, by no means insignificant, 
of records of that memorable event. Subsequently however to the 
publication of these memoirs, other narratives relating to this subject 
have appeared, amongst which none ranks higher in importance than ~ 
Mr. Gubbins’, “ Mutinies in Oudh.” The well-known abilities®of the 
writer led the public to entertain great expectations of the value of 
his written experiences, and the book accordingly on its appearance was 
favorably received as well as vigorously criticized. © On the whole, Mr. 
Gubbins’ narrative has stood the test well; as a chronicle of events, it 
is calm, faithful, and lucid ; the writer, noting incidents day by day 
from the first symptoms of mutiny down to the evacuation of Lucknow, 
gradually collects, weaves, and blends them into a continuous and 
connected story, thus affording us a minute and eleasingly related 
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account of the siege and its details. Previous publications on this 
subject have commonly partaken more largely of a personal character ; 
in Mr. Gubbins’ narrative on the other hand, we discern more of the 
historical, in combination with the personal, element ; and although 
the author never allows us to lose sight of himself as apparently the 
principal actor in the scene, we cau more easily separate each incident 


"from its hero, and gain a general view of the whole. It would have 


been well had Mr. Gubbins preserved more of the historical spirit in 
recounting his tale. LEgotism, we cgn call it by no milder title, is ap- 
parent throughout the course of the narrative, too aften painfully so, 
when the writer by indirectly disparaging others, seeks to add lustre 
to his own reputation for wisdom or foresight. What Sir Henry 
Lawrence did for Lucknow, both before and throughout its beleaguer- 
ment till his death, has been admiringly and gratefully confessed by 
all, and we do not think the public will commend or sympathise with 
that spirit, in which, under the garb of richer approval or palliation, 
AIr. Gubbins contemptibly contrives to introduce censure of Sir Henry’s 


Apart from this fatal*blemish the narrative is as interesting as valu- 
able. The style is free and fluent ; the incidents are simply, yet 
eloquently related, and the attention of the reader is unflaggingly main- 
tained till the end. The events of ihe siege of Lucknow are now too well 
known to need recapitulation or resumé here. We will but quote 
specimens to illustrate our author's style. In description he particu- 
larly excels. Take the following interesting picture of the return of 
Ungud the spy :— 

* Nor could any picture more characteristic of the siege be pre- 
‘sented, than one which should represent Ungud just after one of his 
* midnight entrances, recounting to our eagerly-listening ears the events 
* which he had witnessed.g The low room on the ground-floor with a 
‘ single light carefully screened on the outer side lest it should attract 
‘the bullets of the*enemy ; the anxious faces of the men who crowded 


SB‘ round and listened with breathless attention to question and answer : 





‘ the exclamations of joy as pieces of good tidings were given out, and 
* laughter at some of Ungud's jeers upon the enemy. More retired would 
* be shown the indistinct forms of the women in their. night attire, who 
t had been attracted from their rooms in hopes of catching early some 
* part of the good news which had come in. The animated and intelli- 
* gent face of our messenger, as he assures us of the near approach of 
‘help, occupies the foreground. All these together form a scene which 
‘must five as long as life remains in the memory of us all." 

Or take the animated description of the evacuation of the Motee 
Munzil :—. 

* Again let us turn our eyes to the group. of officers and men on 


* the left of the mess enclosure. They are standing directly opposite 
^ * to the entrance of the Motee Munzil from which they are separated 


* by a broad high-way. But down this road, sweeping the line that leads 
* to the Motee Munzl, fly thickly the bullets from the. Kaiser Bagh, 
* which is distant*about 450 yards. There is a pause. Presently the 
* passage is attempted, and European and Seikh, the one in red, the other 
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with swarthy visage, and a dress of corresponding colour, stooping, 
dart across the road. There they go by twos and threes, racing across 
the passage, and are lost from sight at the entrance of the building. 
Thank God ! not one has been left on the road ; the fire has, we hope, 
been harmless. But is the Motee Munzil unoccupied ? That we can 
not tell. It has been closely watched during the day, and no hostile 
figure has been detected there, but some shots fired from its ncigh- €^ 
bourhood have aroused suspicion that those extensive courts may not 
be wholly empty. Some shots aro now fired inside. Ah! there is 
some work doing! Few-minutes’ elapse, when sce! the enemy is 
flying from a postern close by the river bank. There are about seven- 
ty-five of them, and as they issue they run for their lives down the 
right river bank. Our men have not discovered them. Ah! now 
they see them and five or six rifles are discharged after the fugitives. 
One only falls, but he is motionless, and will rise no more. The rest 
take to the river, hastily stripping themselves of some of their clothes. 
They wade across ; but as the water rises about them the fire of our 
rifles increases, and showers of bullets strike the water all along the >- 
single file of men. They have reached midstream, and now their 
heads alone are visible. Sometimes some struggling and confusion 
may be seen, doubtless where a bullet did its errand, but at last almost 
all succeed in reaching the opposite bank, and are lost in the or angery 
of the Hazaree Bagh.” 

The greater part of Mr. Gubbins’ volume is of course devoted to 
the narration of the events of the siege, but besides a simple narrative 
we have a few disquisitional chapters on the causes which led'to the 
mutiny. In treating this question Mr. Gubbins has disappointed the 
expectations of many. High official position and long continued 
intercourse with the native population, it was supposed, “should have 
eliminated more ample and definite informagion on this point than is 
afforded in these chapters. That Mr. Gubbins, however, should have 
supplied but scanty facts in support of the view ‘which he adopts, is 
natural and excusable. It has been abundantly proved that néither €— 
high official position nor long continued intercourse with the natives 
form the “ open sesame” in investigating the causes of a rebellion Like the 
present. The view which is favored by Mr. Gubbins may or may not be 
correct ; evidence" pro and con is not awanting, but we doubt whether any 
fixed decision on the point can be arrived at before the calm which will 
follow the storm. When men’s minds are cooled down, and the country is 
tranquillized, we may perhaps discover facts which will throw light on 
the origin of this rebellion—but at present it seems unfair to®expect 
from Mr. Gubbins more than he offers, a probable explanation of the 
causes which led to its outbreak. 
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Seraps from the Kit of a Dead Rebel. Edited by C. D. L. 
London, John Chapman. 1858. 


Sucs glorious nonsense it has never been our let to meet before, 
save in the incipient attempts of half-educated school-boys. Poetry is 
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out of the question, but rhyme, reason, grammar, thought, language 
are all alike wanting. How so respectable a publisher as John Chap- 
man could put his name to such a farrago of rubbish, we do not. know. 
The title is evidently with reference to the events of the day in India, 
to catch the unwary, and seduce theignorant into purchasing. Even 
. looking at X; in that light, it is meaningless and foolish. Even a laugh 
7 cannot be extracted from the genuine crassitude of a work which we 
have noticed by way of warning all our readers. We blush to write 
it that the would-be poetaster is evidently an Anglo-Indian. There 
are three, and but three, collections of words or versification having 
reference to Indias “ Reverie in India," “Sketch of a Ruined Hindoo 
Temple,” and * The Fall of Gysopah (southern Maratha country).” 
From the first, by way of justification, we take the following :— 


“The night is hot, I cannot sleep, 
Musquitoes buzzing bite my flesh, 
On a scorching bed I fevered toss, 
And watch a lean dog through the wide door-pass. 
- Nothing about me glad or fresh ; 
- Too sad«o read, too weak to be cross ; 
Hot and restless and all alone, 
. . On my dismal bed in my dismal tent 
I lie, and unwillingly con the past. 
To wrench from an exile a banished groan, 
From one whose boast is a spirit unbent, 
While tears trickle helplessly fast.” 


The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Dethi, from the 
Outbreak at Meerut io the Capture of Delhi. By John 
Edward Wharton Rotton, M. A., of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge ; one of the Chaplains of Meerut, and Chap- 
lain to the Delht Field Force. With a Plan of the City. 
London, Smith, Elder and Co. 1858. 


Delhi and its last siege have found but a poor historian. As the 
literature of the rebellion grows, the critic inclines to look more at the 
historical and literary merits of the narratives it produces, than at 
first, when every tale was easily believed, and every fact surrounded 
with infense interest, when the mind projected from itself that depth 
of curiosity and intensity of emotion that filled it; and coloured the 
outward with its own hues. 

Theewriter is not natural. An affectation and cloth-feeling marks 
every page, and he cannot attend the bed of the dying, hear of the move- 
ments of the belligerents, watch the progress of the battle or the siege, 
or paint the character of the heroic dead, without making you feel, 
and most painfully, that he is a priest. There is no lack of charity, 
there is no sectarian bitterness, on thé contrary ; but the priest 
appears throughout. In the face of such awful realities as he was 
living amidst, he might have written as a man, as well as dressed 
as one, justifying, the latter however with eager haste, as though it 
had been very sinful That is the true Christianity which is not, 
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as:in this book, and in Brock’s wretched life of Havelock, ever on the 
lip, in the features and the dress, but which, independent of and superior 
to all these, springs out of the heart, and shines through the whole 
nature, like Edwards’ in the life he led in hiding, and the narrative he 
gives us of it, noticed above. 


The English Captives in Oude, an Episode in the History of the 
Miutinies of 1857-58. Jadited by M. Wylie, Esq. Cal- 
cuita, G. C. Hay and Co., Cossitollah, London, YF. H. 
Dalton. 1858. x 


Tus is a little work which, in its subject and the interesting charac- 
ter of its details, may fairly rank with Mr. Edwards’ story of the 
Rohileund fugitives. It gives an account of those who escaped from 
Mohamdee and Seetapore, were for a time sheltered by the Rajah of 
Mythowlie, were subsequently removed to the Kaiser Bagh fettered, 
and by want, exposure, and massaere, reduced to the small number 
who figure as the martyrs of these pages—Captain Orr and his wife 
and child, Sir Mountstuart Jackson and -his sister, and finally only 
Mrs. Orr, her child, and Miss Jackson. Their life under the so- 
called protection of the Rajah of Mythowlie is thus described— 
* Ladies, accustomed to the usual luxuries of life ; two delieate little 
* children, —the one but three years of age, a beautiful little blue-eyed 
creature, poor little Sophie Christian, whose thoughts constantly re- 
verted to her mother, and who saddened the hearts of her companions 
by ever asking them why that beloved mother had not accompanied 
them,—the other, Captain Orr’s own daughter Louisa, a little older, 
who bore up under all the dreadful trials and privations to which she 
was subjected, with astonishing patience and resignation ; and lastly 
four men, already weakened in mind and body. Such was the party 
constrained to pass day after day during this long interval, exposed 


the torrents of rain, which. at this season of the year are of such Tre- 
quent occurrence. Sickness too had commenced to prostrate our 
people : the deadly jungle fever had shown itself, the servants could 
no longer attenti to the wants of their masters, and the ladies were 
forced to cook for the whole party. Small thin coverts, made of the 
long jungle grass and broad leaves, had indeed been erected as a 
protection from the ram ; but this protection was most partial 
and ineffectual. A small supply of quinine and of other m@licincs 
had been obtained from Captain IIearsay ; and although it had arrived 
in rather a damaged state, still, most thankfully was it received." 
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‘Such a narrative as this is almost out of the class of works that 


should be publicly noticed or criticised. Its own sad tale, and its 
record of glorious God-supported endurance, are enough. We would 
only remark that it is, in a Dterary point of view, very unartistic, and 
hence deprives itself of much of that objective but valuable aid that 
even nature gives to the full heart, when it unburdens itself of its 
sorrows and triumphs. We cannot but feel that, had the narrative 
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in a dismal jungle to the intense heat of the day, only temperéd hy sw—- 
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been published as it was taken down from the lips of Mrs. Orr, it 

would have possessed all that pathos, and simplicity and beauty, of most 

of which its style and arrangement have deprived it. The record of 

the ladies’ deliverance by the aid of Wajid Ally, and in spite of the 

cruel bigotry of the l'yzabad Moulavy, appropriately closes the tragedy : 
_. “The danger was imminent. From his spies, Wajid Ally learnt that 
$: the Moulavy might every hour be expected : no time was therefore 
to be Jost. In this difficulty, Wajid Ally begged of Mrs. Orr to write 
a note regarding the danger of the position in which she was placed, 
to the address of any British officer ; this note he would cause to be 
conveyed to thenearest post. The note was immediately written and 
confided to the care of Wajid Ally’s brother-in-law, who, however, 
had hardly left the place when he encountered a party of Goorkhas 
under the command of two British officers, Captains MacNeill and 
Bogle. He immediately explained to them the nature of his errand, 
and led the way to the house. . The Moulavy from another quarter was 
already moving in the same direction. The officers rushed in to the 
place pointed out to them. ‘Without the loss of a moment, the ladies 
were placed in a Palankeen. No bearers could be found ; but the 
servants of the officers and some Goorkhas were pressed into the ser- 
vice ; and Captain MacNeill, accompanying the palankeen, commenced 
his hazardous journey to General MacGregor’s Camp, leaving Captain 
Bogle with the Goorkhas to escort Wajid Ally and his family. It must 
be remembered that Captain MacNeill had to pass through narrow 
streess entirely devoid of British troops, and about which the enemy 
were still hovering, and that he might, at every moment, expect an 
attack, or at all events a ball from some hidden assassin. However, 
he rushed on, stimulating and urging his men to make the most 
strenuous efforts. The Chan Bagh ravine is reached, crossed,—and 
in a little more, Generaé MacGregor’s Camp appears in sight,—on— 
on—swiftly is the palankeen borne along,—the friendly Camp is at 
length gained-—and the ladies are saved ! It was a joyful, a glorious 
moment ! Kind and cordial was the welcome with which the ladies 
* were received by General MacGregor and his officers, and on the next 
* day, the 20th March, 1858, they were escorted to General Sir J. Out- 
* ram's Camp. "e 
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A Few Words anent the * Red? Pamphlet. By one who has 
eserved under the Marquis of Dalhousie. Third Edition. 
London, James Ridgway. 1858. 





In the Third Edition of this pamphlet the author gives his name.@ 
He is Charles Allen, late of the Bengal Civil Service, and we are sure 
my that a refutation of the famous ‘Red’ Pamphlet could not have been 
undertaken by a better man, at least one more free from all that, in 
imagination or reality constitutes * old civilianism,’ in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term. At the time that the ‘Red’ Pamphlet 
was issued it excifed, and deservedly so, much attention in every class 
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in India, and in the Indian classes in England. The style, the facts, 
the evident knowledge of much that was behind the scenes, of the writer, 

: gave it a popularity that, like that of all ephemeral pamphlets, ceased 

with the circumstances and passions which gave it birth. Tlie most 
unfortunate thing about it was that, not content with holding up Sir 
Charles Napier in a light that was strange, as a man ofecalin poli- | 
tical foresight and administrative ability, he proceeded to pull down ™ 
the only idol that Anglo-Indians have had an opportunity of setting 
up since the days of Wellesley. This was a mistake, and a grievious 
one. For we believe that if any man did all that man could do by the 
wisdom and energy of his measures to prevent rebtllion, by binding 
India firmly to the British throne, and spreading the arts of civiliza- 
tion and peace, and by providing means to quell that rebellion and 
turn away its fury, that man was the Marquis of Dalhousie. It would 
be judging the events of history and Providence too rashly to say 
that no mutiny would have ever happened, had he keptth reins in 
that hand which was as gloriously firm as it was mildly gentle ; but 
there is a likelihood that it would have been crushed in the bud. So f, 
far as this pamphlet is a vindication of Dalhousie, we think it 
successful, nay, we would go further and state our belief that its vin- 
dication of Mr. J. P. Grant is also most fair and just. 
But why has Mr. Allen spoiled so good à cause by mentioning, iu 
the same breath with them, such men as Dorin, Peacock, Bireh and 
Lord Canning. His defence of the first is most lame, we fear al- 
most dishonest, if not that, certainly very ignorant. We wosld not 
here enter on ihose personalities unto which these rival pamphlets 
tempt us, but Mr. Allen knows that the author of the ‘ Red’ Pamphlet 
applies the term ‘ Sybarite’ to the late President in Council ina 
different sense from ‘giving goód dinners.’ Mr. Allen, we feel 
assured, has much quiet irony under the following defence of Can- 
ning—* Lord Cannings character is too well known to need my ad- 
vocacy.” Nor is Mr. Allen at all successful in meeting his engmy’s 
remarks on the discouragement of European settlers and capital it 
India by his service. ‘ With regard to the suggested future encour- 
‘ agement of the settlement of independent Europeans, it may be 
asked, when hes the Saxon in India wanted or required Government 
patronage. All that he requires there as elsewhere is a fair field 
and no favour ;—and that he has had. When, and how, and where 
have members of the Civil Service encouraged the cultivation 
of opium ; and when and how, and where have they neglegted the 
cultivation of Cotton ? And if they have ; why and how do these 
acts tend to shut out independent Europeans from India ?" 

@ We believe Mr. Allen to be honest, and after the Fourth Report of the 
Colonization Committee, and the evidence of members of his own 
service, we: would advise him to be silent on this point, or at least not € 
set up such a defence as this. 
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Lhe Private Journal of the Marquess of Hustings, K. G., Go- 
vernor-General and | Commander-in- Chief in India, 
Edited by his daughter, the Marchioness of Bute. In two 
volumes, London, Sanders and Otley. 1858. 


THIS work is a mistake. It is one of the many instances afforded 
$ us by the press during the last two years, of books published on India 
solely or chiefly because they will sell, owing to the.unusual, and we 
trust by no means temporary, igterest excited. The noble family 
who are proud, and to some slight extont justly so, of the reputation 
and honours of the writer of this Private Journal, could certainly 
not have had such a motive, but were actuated rather by the belief 
that the occurrences and sentiments recorded in it might be of use in 
the late crisis. This we very much doubt, and had any one been con- 
sulted, whose knowledge of India and of the administration of the 
Marquess is extensive, we feel assured these volumes would not have 
appeared. They are simply fame, trifling, twaddling. The fact of 
the journal being private, and being dedicated by its writer to the 
“dear, little companiong” of his expedition, and as a proof “of the 
solicitude felt for them by a fond father,” since it has not prevented 
publication, must not be allowed to disarm, or remove far from the 
reach of, criticism. 

The value of such a book as this ought to be two-fold : either first 
and chiefly, as a record of the private life and thoughts of a man 
holding, so distinguished a position as a Governor-General of our 
Indian empire ; or secondly, as a father holding a certain kind of 
intercourse witli his family, which has that about it which will re- 
commend it and' make it interesting to the public to whom its publiea- 
tion appeals, and be a sufficient excuse for letting in the vulgar 
gaze on the sacred sphere ef the family. As to the latter, even had the 
journal been given in all its entireness, the question naturally arises— 
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MUR. cares for an account of the family life of the Marquess. His love 
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, and his journal for, his children must be like those of other people. 
. But from the fact of the more private parts of the Journal having 
been kept back, itis evident that we can consider it only from the 
first of the above-mentioned points of view. Š 
In the* former sense, the value of the book must depend on the 
character of the man, his administration as Viceroy, his influence 
on his time, and on the future of the empire. Now the Earl of 
Moira, jafterwards Marquess of Hastings, was not a man of the 
kind to render his journal valuable. We was appointed as suc- 
' cessor to the Earl of Minto, and reached Calcutta in 1814, where, 
according to his own very much over-drawn statements, he found — 
himself in a position of unusual military, political, aud above 
all, financial difficulty. In his journal, he complains most loudly 
of this, as most inen do, who succeed to an office of difficulty 
in any case, and iu all times, and naturally find it conducive 
to their own reputation indirectly to depreciate the doings of their 
predecessors, and the difficulties left them as a legacy. And this 
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was the real weakness of the Marquess. Jle was vain, excessively 
vain, and resorted to means, both socially and politically, to feed that 
vanity. In his journal this is painfully apparent, so much so, that 
the father seldom appears, will seldom let down his dignity, or lower 
the height of the stilts on which he ever walks, even in the pre- 
sence of his children. Self-complacency and quiet satisfaction, nay . 
the direct assumption of honour and exultation where there are no + 
causes for them, often mark the pages of the volume before us. 
Suceceding, as he did, to power, ateperhaps the most critical period in 
the history of the East India Company before 1857,—the year 1813, 
on the 13th of July of which year, the bill for optning the trade to 
India was passed, he had an opportunity of laying the foundation of 
an internal policy, which the Ghoorka and Pindarree wars need not 
have prevented him from pursuing. But coming out with the office 
of Commander-in-Chief. as well as Governor General, and having 
gained his high office almost entirely by his previous miltary repu- 
tation, he left the work of civilisation to successors who came long | 
after him—to Bentinck and Dalhousie. Viewed in reference to his $- 

zm . . . $% . * 
military exploits in India, we can say of him that he did sufficiently 
well to be considered a pupil of the school of Wellesley, by his 
conquests in his own person, and in the persons of Ochterlony, Gillespie, 
Malcolm aud Ilislop. He added territory to, and by the Court of 
Directors he was looked upon as having consolidated the power of 
the British empire in India. After nine years’ service he retired on 
the 9th of January 1823, to be succeeded, not by Canning, wo, after 
his appointment, preferred to succeed the Marquis of Londonderry in 
the Foreign Office, but by Lord Amherest. As we look over the list 
of Governors General, and mention with pride and gratitude the 
names of the great and glorious, we stop not at that of Ilastings. 
From Wellesley there is a gap till Dalhomisie comes on the scene, a 
gap filled by good but not great, by wise but not brilliant, by suc- 
cessful but not immortal, men. . 

The journal has no literary merits. Its style is unnatural, stite 
and artificial. The ease, the grace, the ‘heart,’ the simplicity that 
ought to characterise it, are wanting. They who know the private 
life and family laistory of the man, will not be at a loss to account 
for this. Interspersed with remarks on the polities of the Rour, his 
own policy, and his own difficulties and exploits, we have descriptions 
of his tours and marches, his receptions and vioercgal visits, his 
opinions of Indian officials and pictures of Indian society. The journal 
is very full of remarks on the manners, amusements and exhibitions 
of the natives, also on snakes, wild beasts, and what were then the 
curiosities of natural history. The writer was evidently out and out 
* Old Indian,’ no friend to annexation, to our present relations to tri- 
butary states, and present ideas and treatment of native princes. Our € 
space will not allow us to give extracts from the journal. 
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MISUELLANEOUS NOTICES. XXXIX 


Paupers on the subject of the Instruction of the Native Employés 
of Government in the Civil, Criminal, and Revenue Offices. 
Lahore. 1858. 


Tue Punjab has never been famous for its schools of education 
and learning, nor did the Seikhs ever manifest a predilection for literary 
pursuits. “Maharajah Runjeet Sing could neither read nor write. 
The records of his Government were kept in the archives of a pow- 
erful and ready memory. His Sirdars and chieftains were scarcely 
more erudite than himself, and Were more skilled in sword play, and 
matters of fence, than with the pen or the primer. When we succeed- 
ed to the legacy of anarchy and misrule left us by the Seikb Durbar, 
we had to choose whether we should carry on the affairs of the Go- 
vernment through the instrumentality of illiterate Punjabees who 
could fight when need demanded, or educated Hindostanees who were 
abhorred by the people. ‘Vacant offices were filled up by a pretty free 
mixture of both classes, but as was unavoidable under our paper 
system, perhaps the lion’s share of the appointments fell to the Hin- 
dostanees. Consequently the Punjab Amlah were, on the whole, pro- 
bably the most illiterate and worst educated in all India. In 1856, 
Government resolved to introduce a course of annual examinations, with 
à view to secure that the Amlah were familiar with at least the ordinary 
routine of their duties, if they could not lay claim to superior scholar- 
ship. All ministerial officers, below the grade of extra assistant, re- 
ceiving more than ten rupees per mensem, were to be examined once 
a yeaf. ‘Tchseeldars, superintendents of settlement, and Sudder 
Serishtahdars were to be examined by commissioners, whose decision 
as to passing and rejecting was to be final, The Amlah of the sudder 
station, and the Peshkars or Naibs of Tehseels, and Thannahdars, 
were to be examined by the Deputy Commissioner, and the Tehseel 
Amlah by the Tehseeldai® ; the decision in each case being final. 

The scheme hasehad only two years’ trial. But if examiners of this 
kind: were necessary before, they are doubly needful now. During 
the disturbances of 1857, the ranks of the native officials were weeded 
of a very large proportion of Hindostanees, who were the only men 
possessing a competent education or more than a superficial knowledge 
of business routine. The Punjab Government was therefore left 
to be administered by a set of men who, whatever may be their abili- 
ties, are men of only indifferent attainments. Several of the Punjab 
Tehseeldars are unable either to read or write, and some of even the 
nativeeextra assistants have not much whercof to boast in the way of 
education. 

Having resolved on examining the native Amlah it became incumbent 
on Government to point out where and how the iuformation required 
for their examination was to be got. Mr. Cust, late Magistrate of Banda, 
had drawn up a memorandum regarding the method he had adopted 
in his district for training and educating the native officials, and which 
was published in the selections from Government Records. The Punjaub 
Government accosdingly adopted that memorandum as explaining the 
best and simplest method of instruction. But there the matter rested. 


Dec., 1858. ‘ Jt 
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Examinations, it is true, were enforced, but Mr. Cust’s suggestions for 
educating and training native ministerial officers in the usual routine 
of their duties, were never acted on. The present pamphlet is a re- 
print of Mr. Cust’s memorandum which had been submitted in the 
form of a letter to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, 
with the reply thereto. It contains also the Punjab rules for „the annual 
examination, and a.useful appendix called * The Moonshee’s Urdoo 
Library,” giving a list of the different books which the native officials 
will find most useful in preparing for the annual examination. 

The method pursued by Mr. Cust, when Magistrate of Banda, can 
best be given in his own words :— . 


* Asa preliminary measure, during my last tour last year, I spoke sepa- 
rately and alone, to every employé, asking casual questions, and informing 
them distinctly of what I intended to do. I also served out a copy of the cheap 
translation in the Vernacular, of the “ Directions to Collectors and Settlement 
Officers" to every man. To the excellence and faithfulness of this translation 
I bear willing testimony, having now had, ample opportunities of testing its 
merits; the cost was only Re. 1-5-0, which was less than a burkundaz would 
pay for his sword. To facilitate the teachers and pupils, the Catechism in Urdu 
was prepared also, and, with the sanction of the Jate Lieutenant-Governor, 
published. 

** To the Tehseeldars, nine in number, I spoke seriously, exhorting them to 
read themselves, and form classes in their Tehsoels, for the instruction of their 
Amlah. Some turned entirely a deaf ear ; others have gallantly assisted me. Iwas 
prepared for opposition, and the principle of passive resistance. Notwithstandin 
repeated reminders during the months of April, May and June, I was informed, 
that in some Tehseels no progress was being made : on the other hand, the whole 
of the Sudder Amlah were nearly ready for examination; and in the town of 
Banda, two or three of the best informed had opened Schools, whete every 
evening instruction was given, and a large body of candidates for public employ, 
with the additional spur of hunger, qualified themselves, begging to be examined 
before it came to their turn. 

* On the Ist of July, the class of Canoongoes assembled, ten in number, to 
whom were added some of the Sudder Amlah. The Tehseeldar of Banda, assisted 
by a Naib of another Pergunnah, assembled them? for a morning and evening 
lecture ; they were many, more or less prepared ; they went through the whole 
of the “ Directions, to Collectors and Settlement Officers" 1n the lecture, ques- 


tion by question, and, after fifteen days, they were ready for examination. * w~ 


? In the same way the class of Gomashtas was presided over by another 
Tehseeldar and another Naib ; the class of Wasil-bakee Nuvees, Siaha Nuvees, 
Araiz Nuvees ; and in short, during the three months, each class came into Banda 
to be instructed ang examined. Some men came quite ready ; others soon picked 
up what was required. The Sudder Amlah were formed into classeg also, and 
candidates for employ joined themselves to whichever party best suited them. An 
interest was soon excited ; the thing began to be talked about ; members of the 
Judge’s establishment, and of the other Civil Courts, of the Magistrate’s office, 
and sons of Vakeels, volunteered to be examined. 

“ Whenever a class was ready, I was informed : the number of a clas to be 
examined was never to exceed nine; the hour of examination was 7 P. M., in 
my private house. When the class had seated themselves on the carpet before 
me, without any books, the book of questions was opened by myself, and 
beginning from the first to the last, the nuniber of the question was indicated 
by myself, and the question slowly read out by one of the Tehseeldars present. 
An hour or more was occupied, and about seven questions at random, to be 
answered viva voce, fell upon each party : and wonderful accuracy, and felicity 
of expression, were shown by many. There could be no tricks or favoritism ; 
and even suppose that some were crammed for the occasion, it is a step gained : 
for if, as I propose, the examination be annual, the matter"crammed this year, 
will be digested by next year, as it relates to the daily work, in which they 
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are employed ali the year round. Those who were rejected, (waich did not often 
happen) had to come up again with another class. Many nights were occupied 
in examining 143 men: frequently the Assistant Collectors and Deputy 
Collectors sat by, following the questions ; and to the rear there was always 
in attendance a large body of“ passed men,” “ nearly ready,” and the interest 
taken by them in the progress of the examination, the murmur of dissatisfac- 
tion at some blundering answer, showed, that a spirit of emulation had been roused. 
* * * * * * 


* The annual School of Instruction causes the assembly of all employés once 
a year at the Sudder station; changes can then be made, and the painful duty 
discharged , of weeding out veterans, Men must not be allowed to do their duty 
by deputy ; where pension is allowed, it should be granted, and where it is not, 
the interests of the State still require that a person, not abie to discharge the 
duties, should be femoved." 

This is a case in which the competition and examination system 
Seems to be made good use of and not abused. In Mr. Cust’s hand it may 
long be so, but if the principle and practice spread under the guidance 
of mere enthusiastic charlatans, unmitigated evil to the public service 
will be the only result. With this ‘caveat’ we should like to see such 
schools introduced into the Punjab. Perhaps the day is not far dis- 
tant when the reproach of ignorance, at present too truly brought against 
many of the Punjab Amlah, will be numbered among the things which 
have been. i 


William the Conqueror, a Historical Romance, by General Sir 
, Charles Napier, G. C. B. London. Routledge & Co. 
1858. 


Tms work issues from the press under the editorship of the late 
author's brother, Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier. The announ- 
cement of a novel from the pen of the hero of Meanee seemsto have caused 
considerable surprise among the reading publie—and good grounds for 
it too, perhaps. Considering the eccentric genius of the author, and his 
having been a daring and successful warrior, and not an unskilful politi- 
cian, that he should also have a place among the novel writers of the 
age, might reasonably excite surprise. But the subject he has chosen 
falls in with his thoughts and habits as a soldier. The career of 
William affords full scope to the descriptive poweys of one who spent 
most ef his life in camp and field, and whose ears were more familiar 
with the harsh sounds of war than with the gentle accents of peace. 
The work has a public history of some little interest. It was written in 
1837, and in that year sent to Colburn who returned it, but not till 
after it had been read by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. He expres- 
sed a favourable opinion of it, and the editor seems to imply in 
his preface, that Sir Edward in “ Harold” has appropriated some 
of the ideas worked out by Napier in William the Conqueror. We 
think Bulwer is a writer who has no necessity for borrowing the con- 
ceptions of other people. His power as a maker or creative artist is 
abundantly manifest in his numerous works. 

Though Sir Charles does not write with the freedom and classic 
grace of Bulwer, yet we think that his conception of the “ Vala,” or 
Sorceress, whom he makes to play a most conspicuous part in the 
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chapter of accidents, is much superior in imaginative power to the 
Vala” of Bulwer. In ‘Harold? she seems only an ordinary Danish 
matron, exercising an influence over others by magic and mysterious 
ceremonies, but as Bulwer himself says, still ‘ essentially human even 
when aspiring most to the seerets of a God.” Sir Charles on the 
other hand gives her much more of the supernatural, and makes her a 
far more necessary character to his work than “ [ilda” is to * Harold.” 
Here is Napier's description of her—‘ She was of an extraordinary 
‘ and commanding stature, large of bone and meagre, buf of an upright 
* and portly presence ; her face was fair, of a reddish line and freckled, 
* her features regular but of a severity approaching Jerocity.”-—“ She 
‘seemed one whose sex was more designated by her attire than by 
* nature, which had so fashioned her that whatever garb she donned, she 
* might pass for male or female accordingly. Her dress was as striking 
* as her appearance. A light blue tunic descended below her knees ; 

‘ the cape buttoned round her throat was studded with globes of glass, 
t ad on each glass were cut mystica? characters. A band of black 
* sheep-skin, lined and edged with that of a white cat, confined her thick 
* and long silvery hair, which fell like an avalanche down her back, and 
* over each shoulder. From her zone, which was a large serpent’s Skin, 
studded with precious stones, all marked with cabalistic signs, was sus- 
* pended a large bag containing her instruments of magic. Her sandals 
* were of untanned calf-skin tied with thongs which were again fasten- 
t ed with buckles of bright steel.* She held a wand hung with many 
* charms, and at the end of it wasa globe formed of a human skull set 
‘ in a cup of erystal.” 

Iler companions were two dogs; we wil let Napier describe them. 
“Jo! Vafthrudner! A deep low bark from a dog within the tower 
* answered. Ho! Gangrader. And again, the answer was a similar 
* growl. Then the small door of the tower gpened and forth stalked 
* Vafthrudner and Gangrader in all the majesty of canine dignity. 
‘ They were heavy looking animals, of enormous fize, such as are 
* seen in the Alps, but these seemed more fierce. Their paws were 
* white, their coats a reddish ground with dark spots, and their flat 
t broad heads were more like tigers’ than lions’.” 

Truly, they are no unfit companions for a Sorceress! But we must 
give a short outlfne of the story. The scenes are laid beth in 
Normandy and Britain. Duke William afterwards “ the Conqueror" 
visits England, and receives from the feeble Edward a pr omise of the 
English Crown on his decease. His marriage with Matilda of Flan- 
ders, and all its attendant adventures, are then detailed, and the “forts 
made by William to subdue some of his powerful vassals are also 
largely described. Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, having been recon- 
ciled to Edward and his outlawry removed, goes to Normandy, and is 
there kept prisoner by William, and only released after having sworn 
on the most sacred relics to renounce all interest in the English Crown, 
and become a faithful vassal of William as the expectant of the throne 
of England. Harold returns, the English king dies, and Harold by the 
last words of Edward, and the unanimous wish of the English people 
is proclaimed king of the Saxons. William, determined to make good. 
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his claim, assembles a vast army, receives the benison of the Popo, 
and lands on the shores of England. Harold having defeated his bro- 
ther Fostig in the north, hastens to meet him. The two armies engage 
near Hastings, and after a long and bloody contest, the Normans are 
victorious, and the Saxon king is slain. 

Such is the historical skeleton or substratum of the romance. In- 
terspersed are numerous personal adventures of Harold and William ; 
and the leves of Harold and the swan-necked Edith engross a large 
share of the reader's interest. Sir Charles writes with characteristic 
energy and nerve, but his style lacks flexibility and grace. The reader 
feels a stiffness and formality in the narrative which becomes tedious 
when long continued. The book exhibits considerable power of ima- 
gination however, and many of the most striking scenes are not only 
well conceived, but graphically deseribed. There is a super-abund- 
ance of thrilling incidents and the chief interest is not concentered 
in the denouement as in a skilfully constructed novel, but allowed to 
exhaust itself in the course’ of the narrative. The result is that 
the reader wearies as he goes on, and when he gets to the end feels as 
much relief as if accomplishing a task. The history is represented 
as being dictated by the old knight Sir William Mallet (a vassal of 
the Duke of Nomandy and a sharer of his fortunes,) to the boy Wace, 
and he gives him now and then some sage remarks by way of com- 
ment which, from the peculiar sarcastic tone running through them, 
plainly declare that Sir Charles Napier speaks. His brother 
says in,the preface, that when he wrote the work he was feeling rather 
sore from some Pitical injustice, and that feeling crops out as unmis- 
takeably as the old rocks are sometimes seen forcing their way through 
the more recent super-incumbent strata. Witness the following :— 

* Tlistory affords examples. Ay boy ! I have seen it happen to our 
‘ great Conqueror, that, when -his generals grew rich and had gained 
‘ immortal honor by the efforts of his genius, they grew slack in zeal 
* for war and for their country.” And this other :—“ It may be said boy 
_* Wace ; that insults offered by the vile ought not to affect noble 
* minds, but this is an idle theory. Brave men heed not so much the 
‘ insults of some base wretch as they are disturbed and irritated 
* that they have not power to chastise the reptile as it deserves. ‘The 
* bite ef the bug will deprive the strongest of their rêst.” 

The accurate knowledge of the history of the period shews a con- 
siderable amount of reading and research, and the realisation of the 
men and manners of that comparatively rude and lawless age shews a 
considérable amount of mental power and original genius, but as a 
work of art we are not inclined to place it in the front rank, or pro- 
nounce ita success. We finish with Napier's description of the battle 
of Hastings and the death of Harold. The Normans are assaulting ' 
the Saxon defences. 

“On ! on ! was the ery, yet no courage could force that rampart of 
‘ strong shields, sharp weapons and staunch soldiers crowning the ridge. 
* We were repulsed and went rolling down the height, friend and foe, 
* dead and living, in one confused mass. Harold’s voice was heard 

above the mighty din. 
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“ Keep the heights, Saxons, keep the heights ; the victory is ours.” 
—Part disobey and give the Normans an advantage. William in order 
to draw the mass of the Saxon army into the plain resorts to strata- 


em. 

P He ordered his army again to attack and feign flight. He suc- 
ceeded, the Saxons thinking the Normans were routed, raised a general 
shout and dashed down into the plain. Harold saw the ruin. “ Stand 
firm, cried he to his guards, and the rush up the hill will come anon, 
and we may save these madmen yet.” 

* Ye heroes of Asgaard, how they fight, added he, looking down upon 
the conflict, O God what madness drew them from the hills ; uttering 
this exclamation, he dashed his battle axe on the ground as one beside 
himself. 

* Gurth guard the heights, I will go down and try to save the maniacs.” 
** No ; no, rise ! stay thou upon the hill, or all will be lost, let me go,” 
saying this, Gurth rushed down followed by his bold brother Sweyne. 
The height, the height’ ; Now Normans, “now or never follow 
your duke,” shouted William, and with responding cheers his warriors 
once more, a serried line of steel, dashed up tke slope. Duke William 
led but gained not that part of the height where Harold fought, and 
under one blow of whose destroying battle axe, riders and steeds often 
fell together. He drove on Normans before him ; it was death to 
encounter the terrible warrior. That day he had no rival but 
William. : 

“ The Normans assault again. The Saxons made desperate resistance, 


and when their rampart was beaten down, closed sMld to shield, pre- 


senting & barrier which, no effort could force, and from behind which 
their heavy long-handled battle axes, and. stubborn spears, struck with 
resistless force. ; 

** Thickly and desperately did the assaulterg push up their footing on 
the table land, and hundreds of self-devoted Saxons, closing with their 
enemies, flung themselves headlong with their foes*in mortal struggle 
down the steep. There were seen dying men hurling their weapons 
madly as they lay, and expiring with the effort. Yet the impenetrable 
line of Saxons held the crest unbroken, and once more the scales of 
fate, seemed turning against the Normans ; one moment longer, and 
again would thé invaders have been driven back by the intrepid sons 
of the soil. * Now relics befriend us,” cried the bishop, as an esquire 
handed him his bow, and the arrow headed with the holy nail the pre- 
sent of the Pope to William. “ J vowed that if the battle went hard, 
this arrow should turn it, high in the air letit fly and heaven difect its 
fall? Whizzing the shaft disappeared in the sky and the man, the 
words, the act; all drew attention from friends and foes—for an instant 
their struggle ceased. The uplifted axe hung suspended in mid air, 
and knee to knee, and shield to shield, for a moment kept their hostile 
pressure motionless. Harold, whose glance watched all changes of that 
tumultuous field, beheld with surprise this sudden suspension of the 
fight, following with his eye the up-cast looks of the combatants, the 
descending arrow sank deep into his brain, and the*rreat the glorious 
hero fell a corpse.” 
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ton, AL, A., Fellow of "HARI College, Oxford, Chap- 
"lain cf Lucknow. Edited by the Ren, Edward Foleg 
hampton, M. A. and ihe Bev. T. S. Polehampton, M, A 
London, ichard Bentley, 1858, 
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` Tars, the last proda ction, as yet, of the Literature of the Rebellicu, 
must with Me. Edwards' Adventures rank unquesticuably as the best. 
Siniple and natural, unartistie and unar tificial, pathetic and bear b 
touching, and withal, m uanly and English-like, this book and its subject 
Ere wor thy of each othe T, and of the scenes and the nation that bave 
given birth te both. 
| Henry Polehampton was in all respects a wman, and in vei ery many 
-apphoached near to the Paui-like ideal of a Christian, struggling with, 
the most untoward circumstances sud rest calamitous woes, and’ in. 
| Strength not bis own overcoming even in the hour of his death, 
and winning for himself the: t erown of life; In the triumphant 
cloud of witnesses why are now beyond the sorrow and the s and 
whos se names and memories are the treasured- heritage of every ` 
Englishman, Henry Polehampton is not the least glorious. Born in e. 
Middlesex village of which his father was Rector, he spent his boyhood: 
_ ei Eton, where lie was; boy ike, more dis tinguished for fearless honesty 
of nature and success in manly sport, than’ for his knowledge of - 
Greek, and Latin, ‘At swimwing, boating and cricketing, ee pecially the 
Ld gecoitd, he was atiost unequa ied and Jaid the foundation of a chàyacz | ' 
tor, thas, sanctified by. the Spirit, made him ihe herd he afterwards 
. became. He passed Tr om. Eton to. Oxford where 1 he studied with credit, 
th 
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: 2 j$ T R ‘of an ‘gainoichim the [inue Society's medal 
- 4 obzeivom Servi atin,” saving as he-did, in most peri Jous : cirstum- 
| staneds; a dicwning man. The oct 38 ab once ‘typical and representa- . 
M tive of his future. We gvon seo the. manly young: tell dw. “GOMES y. 

E “erditing. ius soul, and body. to the service. of. God i in the office of His |... 

| TGinistrv, and ih’ 1840. appointed ~ io the assistant-outacy - of St. 

| Chad's 8; ” Shrewsbury; /j where, Hkc the ciate, in Kingsley’s t Twò Years - 
| Age he wrought-night and:day amid:the d uties of & £ Jarge ‘ond popu 
ous, parish, and) wh en cholera. bvóke out, found himself " alune to dis- 
charge them. But seeking for a higher ‘sphere—at least fof one that. 


“rules raise him shové genteel ponury, and becoming ¢ ehe: age d m 1833: 


50 


to bis fuinre vife, mA Allnatt, the daughter of a batrister-at-law in 
his partish, aad athose name is imperishably associated wit dd ils own . 


a52 bercine; he looke id. iò 3 chapla ainey" in india, and was “ap ppointed | 
: by: AM Butterworth Bay dej. Er) : 

-Pelebamipton with:his wife set out: for, ulcus by the *Pera,' on the 
| &h'of S: uunry i85 6, appointed- hy. God, as it now seer ms, for rhe field: 
of suffering and toil on-whichche'diéd.: While he Hore with him some 
plate and a a pürsg, of. dighby g guineas presented by the sorrowing patis- 
hioners.of S6: Chad's, he also iejoieed à nnthe possession ofa pint-pe awter, 
the prize awarded to his. boat as second i in the last. race, that f for ' auld 
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la (pray ne, he indulged iü CD pulling again, as he ou several occasions 
did, onm tlie Gouiutee, avhore it flows past Lucknow. In these two incidents 
eve see ‘the sources of his sucdess aud glory. -He was & man, ənd God 

Oy his “Spirit made him v ne Christian and servant of Himself. We 
did nok, for itis noi visio dera uded, s sacrifice the former to the Jastor, 


68 £0 many of his cless.tóo -often do, But on’ its basis God built up ` 


an elevated and energ getic piety, which sanctified, purified,. and used his, 
manliness for the t highest ends. Thay pint-pewter is now a precious relic, - 
From itir she siege he constantiy drank, ‘it was the last vessel which 


_ touched’ his dying lips;” snd. ib was still further consecrated by his 


hetoic wife ia ber hospital‘and other philanthropic ministrations: 
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It has been said that no body of men, taken as a body, have doué* 


less in their day and generation, “all. circumstances considered, than they 
who’ constitute the cedelesiastical establishmeats of our Indian Pre- 
sideneies ; ; that there are a few great names ; Thomason, Grant, Martyn, 
Heber, Buchanan and Wilson, .isut the’ mass-—? This has been traced. 


to, the mode ‘of their .& selection, the ‘motives of - their appointment, 


and the fature of tho. position, as, till lately, the servants: of a body 
jen lously : afraid of the- shadow of an attemp? to spread "Ohristian 
crush among the heathen or Mahonaddans; and so keeping out of: 
their service the unly men who are wor th anything as ministers—the 


‘evangelistic and: self- -deuying, aad repressing the expansi ve.iorce of 


- the Christian love aud duty of such usare in it. Iv may be, but if 
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ever man died to redeem iS ehnranier of his-profession and his- class, 


that man was Polehampfon. reame:to India~in the -company of 
Dr. Kay, of itself an admirable introduction: to” work and views of 
Nes in a heathen land ; he landed, resolved to be, as far as ho could, 

+ Miss Hionary, and to devote all his energies to the advancement of the 
the a «projected Oudh Mission ; when he reached ‘Lucknow, to which. 
oy his own chóice he was “appointed, he-was.alone, had the xhole eccle- ` 
Sjaztical duties of the 58rd Queen's on- his hands, of the civil station, 
and (voluntsrily undertaken) of the Martinière witlh.its eighty boys 
and sicht masters. In the midst of duties that Soon. undermined, 
even his. Ane constitution, his chief regret was that his ephere was 
so far removed from the heathen, but he preached, he collected money, 


he spoke and influenced in. private, t and exercised iri all tzue ae 


the highesb of oflices—that of a inissionary-mioister. And; : he 
apxiodsly: looked forward to the arrival of Mr, Warris his" «colleague, 
(whose wife. writes the well-known Lady's ‘ Diary of the Siege’) it was 
nob that ‘he might have ease, but “ helps ia, organizing diisstonziry-as 
well ag oiier work." Through bis influence a native baboo wes led 
to declarehimself_ openly -for Christianity, and the following. aceoun of 


_. bis bap& ism in such sad, and. solemn cirgnmstances is taker fram Pole 


nampton's 5 deuznal.of the’ siege, under tlie h ead, Monday, 29th June »-— 


* Our! Kaboo" eame: n As itis quite possible that this is the inst or 
ulmest. tha last, time we stall éver seo hin, X thought it well to ask him if ho 
were now. Williig. lo he: Daptized, ` “Ho was ; end after ouch conversation with 
Thay Lbs kptize wi onim in my room here ‘only E Emmie- hoimz present. [ could 
have wished ihat ke should have been baptized | in -charch, before muny wiiness- 
705 y but it is better as it is under presen(civeumstaüces. Ue suys, hawever, that, 
i he i ated whether ho'i is a Christian, he shuli, not deny his Lord Gud give 
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le im giace to bear wifhess to Him! T believe him to have heen long a siheore 
Cnrisnun at heart. TMe has Edwards address ; and, in ease of onr dying 
2 1 wre, or being killed, will write to him. I pave him fifty rupees to help hin in 
z casé of. our death. He could not take more, or i would have given him one. 


n Li 


iindred," p 


r 


Mrs. ` Polel uns afterwards speaks of the assistance she receivet 
from him, even to the washing of her clothes w- " 


saturated’ with blood, but with & strange expression of pleasure ou his fuos 
Qu my asking what was the mutter. he said, “I am very glad; I have beer 

shot in. the head.” „Ebad noticed for some time past that he had shawed perféot 
indifference ns to, his sa fety, und seemed quite fearless when walking about 
under fire. “But his present apperéut joy ‘rather startled mw. I sent "him at 
ciice to. the European hospital, as “I knew that Dr. Thompson would attend. 
to him for me, He examined the wound, and found thes iv was only a slight 
One; us the bali had not entered deeply, but had struck him, and ginnced off. 
He bandaged it, and sent him to lie down for the rest of the day. The next. 
morning, "to my astonishment, he. returned to me, looking pulled down by the 
lois of, blood; but otherwise all right again, Soon after this, he grow so an xious 
b to go outside the garrison. to see what was going on, vnd to find out what had 
"become of our'house in $ zantonmests, that he insisted on going out disguised 
. 28$ à common eoolie, and said that he was almost certain hé should not be re- 


| * One day he came io ine, looking very faint, with his white eap and dres 





him not to venture, and told him that, if he went, {£ should. never expect to see 

him-agnin. Mowever, he had set his mind upon it, and went out leaving me the ' 

following note m- My dear malam, T kave been to. Bir, Morris (I had told 

phim that X could not consent to his going without his fivst consumi "Mr. 

_ Ext tis.) * Te said to me some Christians have gone oub, and be heard they © 

VS aro natt Jalea 3—thelr blood scattered about the: "ground. I. think myself, do - 
; death ads dream. -I am not the Teast frighted of it. lfY die, T xin see Mr: 

ži Pot ehampton. Is it not a good thi ting for me ? i hope God will peu me, 
Siti put my trust in Min,’ ? ` ) 

M Tuis was the last T. over heard, of - him, and I Have not the least doubt ho 
was killed ut onee, as soon as the sepoys $aw him ; "for he was wel known to. 
-thenc-ds. being with us, ondho had attended church regularly for y montus, 
, Not long before the siege, Henry b: iptized him, and he-then told us, that- ho had 
‘madd up lis mind t¢-profess himself openly as a Christian, without fear of con- 
- "senuences, if the time should come for him fo be. tried. “Even all oür servants, 

"who-ran sway just at the commencemont of the siege, wore killed outside, 

Rivery- oné, who was known to have done any sort of sarvice for the D ;hristians . 
‘| was put to death. I feel so happy in thinking of the Baboo’s death ; 1 know he. 
: was so true fo his Christian profession, and he seemed to me to be alinost long- 
|». pang. for en opperinnity of bearing witness to his Lord. (How ‘soon, too, his 
E Mlesire. was granted to bim of rejoining: his earthly master and best friend 2? ` 


*. Another name added to the roll of Martyrs in the infant nat iveChnrch | 
The man who had been the best a at hoating, who had ‘won the hearts of a 
parish *by his devotion to their wants, now found full scope when cho- 
| leva broke out in the 52nd, a regiment afterwards succeeded hy the ini- 

.- d mortal 32nd. By the latter he was ‘equally beloved, and the former on 

leaving the station gave bim a substantial token of their gratitude. The 

manliness of the true be eee is seen in his letter on the occasion. In 
bis letters we have most graphic and spirited sketches of life in India, 

| in Culeutta, his remarks on the persons he met in which aro perhaps a 

' d üitie too free, and in Lucknow. His account of Boileau’s death, and the 

T | subsequent capture cf the notorious robber Fuzzul Ali, by Lieut. Clarke 

is good; Bat the interest culminates when he approaches the mutiny 
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i cognised, but. should come back to me in three days. Tried hard to persuade a 
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world take pl: ee, (Bat the people feli the. rule of the British to be'a, 


. as we could, in rending, dud writing, and working: “After this, I wed to- go 


begav, £9. skete h Cawnpord, the church, &o;, she and E, sitting on the box of. the 
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rise of the 71st and] 48th and of ilie 7th. bavallry, the fight to the 
Besideuc y, and the/ arruügements there,. are, rather. glanced at than 
described, Up to the last, “Pol lchatupton, as yet a stranger to Asiatic ` 
history and nativescharacier, believed like so many that no mutiny: | 


i à p : 
The burumg of Walls bungalow, the firing of the sepoy lines, J| 





blessing. . * 
The work begin} with a. memoir of Mr. Polehaw pion up to his visit 
to India, from which’ pend lis own Jetters take it up, continuing tili » 
he enters the Lucknow cantonments 21st May 1857, where his Diary 
begins, which ends -on T, July 18th, with the words “ talked 
& good deal. fo Charlton, to- day. and pra sed f for him." On the 20th | 
he died’ from the effect of a wound th: ough the body, on which cholera . 
supervened. Rightiy do the editors « abstain from den wing the vell 
that covers the “dying scene. Te wished - to bo loft quite alone 
with chis wife aud his God." Elis last words were “ peace now ond | 
for ever." The story is continued by Mrs. Polehampton' s letters and — 
Diary, and finally closes by an inspection on Saturday, the 13th of 
K 'ebraary 1858; “by “Mas. Polehimptor bi company with Dr. Bremner, 
of the sick and ‘wounded on board the * Himalaya, which was to convey yi ; 
her to England. She landed ai Plymouth, June Sth, after a long, .. 
thongh pleasant, voyage. As a specimen of her part of the book we. 
cantos select better portions, than the first.from a letter to her hus- 
band's brother, and the: ‘second from her Diary. ` LOT. 


"Nem. HEROINE'S LIKE DURING THE giam: 7 


t 
TER My own pris ate life was so unvaried and uniform, that there is nothing: : 
inis worth relating. If I give you a sketch of one day, you will have an 
idea df what it was during a great portion of the time, that is to say, affer the 
veinforcemonts eame in ENS fore that, from thé time of Meüry's death, E bad no 
employment of any soria We us sed to pass the day in our gloomy rooi, as Weil 
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iw the hospital after- br realfast, spend as many hours there as ff ound pecess avv. 
and return to dinner. In tue eventing I only spent an hour in. the hospital, 
and thon, when it got dark] my time of rest came ; the-most precious hour L hid 
in the day ; . avid, that I spint at my darling lienry's gra re, I often"wonder 
now, in looking back at tliai time, how. L escaped as I did on these occasions, for 
ine bullets were constantly fi ing thickly, close over my head as Iwas siting 
at ihe grave, and several thies shells burst within a few yards of me there, 
it scemed so strinye thai, iE a uid be one to escape. | = 
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s Monday, 308. A a we 2 waji ing for ‘orders this morning, af. S. Ba trhor 


ghay ree for small carriage |- While we were there, ihe enemy began £o five. 
read shot "pon us from'he: other side of the river. " They must have sev us 
pii üniy, as we were ina ver)\ conspictons place. The officers took ns awry in 
waste; and when we had dine à few yards in th} reor, another round sbot 
En Athe very spat where ot y eharree, Dad been. They togk us baek to ine 
lines. o£. the. 5th. bridgade (aod, 23rd, &e.) “The firiag soou slaekéned, and we 
vetuened ha if- way and break \sted. - Set on thie gruss all: morning. arched 
ut three ; grrived.at the barrác ts in Cawnpore in abont half an jour. A good 
deal’ of, yonnd shot fired ai ài as.we drove, bit we! erosséd the bridge safely. 
Te was quite Jike old times again in the midst of shot And shell We could not 
crass the river without à feelin, \of horror, as'we ihdught, cf all that had kap- 
poved there, within a few yards OAM here wo were cragsing. We were clase to 
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" PT plese, where Sd H. Wheeler's garti-on went into the boats, aveurding £o 
ce ji their treaty, ant ihon t m iiamediately fred on, and mea. women, and chileren 
i f t6 thr number of pos eight nundvel, ali slaughtersd, mess Of rhom on the 
| P spot, ihe.vest quon afierwards. There were only four survivors of chra fearful. 
$ tragedy. ‘Our three varrinyes were the jast te cress, One of the soldiers ou 
eas tud ab’ the bridge looked in at the gharree as we rew:hed. the other ale, and : 
DES ud, Thank God, the Sépoys haven't got at goui” 
; [ / N To " i 
Ste Months in Di dish Duress: ar, India Deuoùd the Gauges 
: s. én i887. By ee T. Wouter. ' London. Rè 
fi. 79} ' 
A . ekurd-izentley, 1858. 
"| t " . x 
x" As a book meant io give a general idea of the physical featuies ` 
rol the Burmese aud their country; of their habits, natioual and social’: 
l customs, daily life, religion, and literature, as well as of their roa- 


$ tony i n oth peace and war to the British, ibis work may bo received ^ 
“with seme dugrde of aitentiou by those who are totally ignorant of. 
ihe subject. “But it ne AVET passes beyoud ihe vague and this - general, EN 
2 ond. may. be best describe d as partly uU hasty sketch of tho LUES- . 

: #sion of one who was but six monshs iu the countries of which he. 

7 treats, und partig a compilation, most carciessly done, of information 
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C n ihe Ctovernment, revenuc, erature, juncuage, aud BLA of ihe -. ^. 
| Burmese and che British in Burmah. The cha plers onthe Burmans | 
Fe erhr idlogjeally .considerod ^ on “Boodhism and -on ‘thu Language ~ 
i i aud ASphabes, of thé Barmans’ are paiufuliy- meagie “and defective, | 
C and must lay the ‘writer open to the charge of. bouk-making, A > 
“popups book on Bur mah is much wanted, but this i is far. from Supr 
plying: due desideratum.. A longer ‘visit than, six ipontlis; a know. P 
piedan -ofti rovin guine ond Hte rature :of the pedple; e, and Tamilinrity 
wih ihe greåtiwori off Crawfurd aid- the papers.of Latter, and of - 
> du udson, Ma ason,” did the American Missionaries, are uecessüry pros” 
arequisites io writing a good book for the genera ul render on: Burmah 
an nd. the British there: TW 
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i- Japan Opened. Com ipiled chiefly from the: Narracive gf Ihe A ine 

| | UD dean, Expedition to Japan in the year 1852-53-84, Log. 7^ 
2. . den. The Religious Traci Soviet; y. 1858. LE peaa 
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ful; trasisworthy, and. altogether admirable account: of" -.. 


m VERY- eare " 5e 
ne of 


| 
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| the € aoscali mi * hermevie ’ empire” ! written with the alpi- C 
| ecting tho attention.of the Christian and Mission- 

; uei d there presented for evangelising work. — | ^; 
|o Tt de based on the official records of Comma loro, Perry: | 
dx oso QU as they relate to Japan alone, to which ae pres", 


j 
| axed ^a brief historical sketch of the past.rclatious of Japan. c 
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with. ale nations of the West? Commodore Perry's aed A 
|owassfully reviewed ‘by us in Number LIV. tut the historica] 
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Kast, published during ihe past Two years, few will bo fonnd so 
interesting as this. The following: vel presents one aspect of that 








IE policy which,’ under the name of “omiexation,” and us miswnder-, | 
SEEN tosd by thosc who inre narrow-minded. and limited in: theirs 
ko stews, has been, shice Malhousie's retirement, so foolishly condemned, | 
» Án his. pre face tho.e compiler welbsày&:;— — ^. 0. f » 
: ^ "'Phéimaa of couimeree will Regard s tith pleasure the ‘prospect of ihe opening of: 
| of a. new mart for his merchandise ; and the philanthropist wil rejoice that this: 

QN long seÉ-cxeluded race bas: become accessible to social improvements; Bant tot 


pum, 


the Christian this event possesses a stügular and ainiost subline importa mee, 
Uxderlyihz i its secular aspecis, and its social benefits, he can tace the eases} 
P und Coi, penc cement of changes immeasurably more momeni ms than tis immediate 
agents listened c or discerned.’ - -While gratified, in common with others, with tho} 
commerci ia] and political result’ of their 3 negoti iat ions, those results, i in the Chris- ] 
, Sam's vidw, Corm anothozlink of that wondrous chain of national changes amongst 
E the populous nations of the ouai. s whieh mark ont the’ present centur 7 as = 
: epoch prégnant with more momentous issues to Christ, to them, aud connected 1 
| moré intünately with the conversion of thé world at large, than any-other D 
à : since thoj apostolic eye. By ihe breaking, dowa. of “another uf those mighty,4 
n .. . barriers: "Which have obstrücted the evangelical efforts of Christians, the faith and) 
hopà which rest upon God's s puipose ‘ond: promise arexevived; that the day is atl 
hand wh, with other outcast millions of the human family, Hie isolated and; | 
ta + 3Olf-exelüded Japanese shall bé brought as much within the sound, a3 they haver, 
always beiu within the scope of the glad, tidings of grent joy- which areto alt.| 
: people. ED i z "1 
ae Connecting them with this design, the Christian will trace in thé iransqe-^] 
tons which these pagés record another grand movement, of" that majestic pro-4 
gress, Whieb, He-is pursuing, under the prorpptings of boubdle: ss beneficenee, 
whom the heavens -have received “until the times of the róstitutión ofall things, 
which, God 1 has spoken. by the mouth of all his -boly prophets since the world? 
began.” Syinpathizing in his medsure with the . ES satisfaction " with which: 
Christ’ rested npón the results of his own sufferings and sacrifice, when he gave | 
hiz life @ ransom “fur many’; ; rejoleine. in every new indication. that the course | | 
- of Providence is. forwarding the fulfillment” of God's promises, ond stimulated 
2E Kod to hone and to effort ] by the wider sphere of usefulness thus presented ‘to’ 
; bim, the ‘Christia: n will gird himself i anew for the? "Master's servico, and nacteiyt 
greater things than hitherto for his ; éatse,, Jn his eye, the following pages will p 
gleam with. aw intelligence not thoir own, end transactions which, to ordin; ary.| 
hinds, possess no-higher meaning hor im portance than belong to, d things seci < 
ang teniporal, ? will stand Qui before him in characters of living: | light, revealing | 
^ God's thoughts o£ peace and love towards those who are afar. off, and raking 
More $ SERE than e ever the Ghri stian? S Oow path of dat T to the Saviour and 
so the world,’ 3 : A . Se : : 
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An English in histani ` r aw ‘aad: ‘Commercial Dictionary of 
t . FFords and Phrases used: iu. Civil, Criminal, Tiovenue, 
WE qui Mercantile Affairs y des signed! espečially to” assist 
OC Zvanslatørs of Law T "pers... Hy S. EF, -Fallon 

Au Caleutto. < Thacher ; Spink, and € Co. nd JA. C. L "epage 
tie aid Co... 1858. P : | 
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Tne work is one that * al whom it may concer,” ali who require E 
such a guide and special Dictionary, wiliwele some with plez eal 
The arrangement is good, the, pbilológy 466ürat, the lexicogy aphy | 
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vor fair, “and ‘the’ seliolurship; Wwe believe; wiosk creditable. The 
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RA whole is ai example of the value of Bias who havo beon born and 
AES edi ated in’ this conntry; ae transiaiors, interpreters, revenuc nnd 
B Judicial olicers, and publie servants, wherercr naive es are conecrnced; 
: Were such to perfect themselves in the native tougue and laws, 
and in the routine of British Administration, by raking advantage 
ithe He tae ee they onjey "above all others, whether native or 
E English-born, they might distinguish themselves as a class far moro 
than pner i do. . i The preliminary y Er sertition on A Shee E 
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"ds evi and conveys not à Tite e informat ion dist is new ^ t6 ihe gei qp 
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a Blenentary Treatise on Plane Geometry, according to the 
onéthod of Reetilineal Co-ordinates. By the deo, Thomas 
: Smith, Missionary of the Free t. burch af Scotlait, Cal- 
curt. FF. Whyte and Ca. ; Edini burgh. 1857, 


- Fr is not the practice of this Fevicis to devote much —" to. 


d A dike that named above, of a purely scientific nature. :This + 
AY PADS has partially wisen (row the small number, aud the gencrally meagre 
Ebo quality, of such works that a þeen . published in India. Thai 
Um under notice; independently of dts € ecjentifie value, may be considered 
Rese? as having a claim on our a frora-the fact of its: having 
EE been “Wri itten by a gentleman. who, til: recently, conducted: this. 
ideo a and contributed no smali portion: of its contents. * ^ 4 

FP ‘Lhe, Rev, Mr. Sinith's work, though entitled * Piane Geometry," 

E is not strictly Limited: to that ‘depar rient of mathematics which the ~ 
pepe | y RURE usually imports The term “© Piana Geometry” was" given 

cif: ae “before the. science hudare eached its. full devélopme mt, aud when. it ` 
2] . Was ‘restricted ig, thé properties of figüres formed. by the streighk 


~ 
mor 
zr 


V » line’ and the circle; and in this. confined sense it is most" componly” 
a "employed. . The title-then fails adequately’ o convey a correct. idet 

P of the’ nature of this work, since. it discusses not only sonie;of tho. 
: l properties of reculineal’ figures; ‘and tho aes but aiso af the Conie 
SUC Sections ‘in general, and by means -of the. Cartesian system of cu- 
siio o- ordinates.: ho The author indeed soeme tó “feel it necessary to defend. 
Pian the filer bnt the deterice. does not "séem satisfactory, since the term: 
ERO eriployed: ig in’ common ‘aceeptation restricted: to that branch of. thè. 
qs. seien2é which Torma buf ii d portion: of tüe-substance of the work. 
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SS  Of-tho. intellectual: exercise it has afforded. and the estimation in 
ete. which it has beón-held by those who have cultivated and. developed. 
5s the science of pare geometry, some ides may, be best formed from 
as its history, f lis-edrly dawn searealy ang "thing is known. Tra- 
SA dition, panis doubtfully to-Egypt as. the cradle of, marhematieal 
giy geiendé, aid as the soured, from” which the- first meagre knowledge - on 
coi eic wag imported into. Greece- by. TS rales (639—348 B.C.) : bub. 


A from the udiniration which, it is said, his easy applications of a few 
ton, of ite most elementa ty principios, ex EDUC it is enun th ae the a 
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most grateful for it when found, dovot ied his abtention to geometry; 


«. oecnsión." "That either of these philosophers impor ted any kriow- 7 


— fundamental ideas ‘of atleti tes which Thales: and. Pythagoras un 


"Whatever moy have been the roal origin of these e difficult problems, 2 


^ striving after the most rigorous ¢ accuracy of thous shut ‘and EXpross lon, 


‘metry, and direct deduction. the only method of investigation. A | 


H 
E' 


knowledge Thales did find ! among’ the Egyptians was of a very i7 
limited character. Diogenes Laert ius rolatos his meansurment of the ja 7 
height of a pyra: mid from its shadow, when that of a staff was equal .; 
iu length to itself, and thit he ee that the angle in a pt. 
semicircle is always a right angle: But for half a century there des 
were but few-who devoted muci attention to geometry sor greatly c7 3 
enriched it. Pythagoras (born. 680 B. C.) who also seems to have 5,2: 
visited Egypi, aud was a an of Rer end mathematical cast of Z5 
mind, üdelacigablo - in the^pursu£- of truth aud knowledge, aud 5h 





and arrived at the well. Known properties -of triafigles which form : f 
the subjects of the 32nd and 47th propositions of Mucitd’s first book 177 
of Elements, No results of comparatively equal valno secia to have oy, 
been. Known at the tine} us it is said hii joy was very great on the ts 


* ^ . Me * a 
isdge of” geometry from Egypt has been’ doubted. Others, with o= 
scarcely a x shadow of reason, have Ad deed that the knowledgo thoy 5 

iitrodüced was brougt: t from India. Notwithstanding the bousted- © 


antiluity of the science of this country, there'seems to be very small ^ 
‘ground: for ‘supposing that what either of these nien learnt on their 5, ; a 


Ea was so far fetched: It. is only i in later writers, when Iüdis ; 
310 soine extent known, that this origin is first hinted at; ; fand NM 
ine hypothesis .is attempted io be con firmed by the supposed rósem- 
blance of, some of ‘the’ tenets of Pythagoras to those of "be jii 
Gy sanósophists of Hindustan. It is however very evident 1 fiat the H 
whole; Pythagorean svstem of philosophy bears the decided im press du 
of the Greek mind in its. very genius. ‘The little knowledge of the ue 


taught, soon commended themselves to the Greek intellect, and if we 3 
may trust to Suidas, i in that early dawn Anaximander collected the 2. 
knowledge then existing intoa eysteinati¢ treatisc. Joorrecs pr vinei iles Wo 
beiug once: attained; it needed littlé £o entice the logical mind of. “the gy 
Greek to deduce a them their most remote consequences, it was’. 
indeed, natural for it’ te do, so. The problems which first enticed - » x 
ihe Greeks to the study séem io have been tbo. quadrature of the |.) 
circle, the du pheation of ‘the cubé and ihe trisection of^ ay angle, "ü 


ihey formed 2 ; ure, and the study proved 80 congenial’ to minds ever |^ 
that it soon obtained thé pre-eminence ‘and the name of vun Diser- E 


PLING (eabqets.) 4 TH the’ ime of» Plato, tbe properties of figures 
formed Dy ihe straight line and the: circle were the subjects. of TEO- 
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new'ervin mathematics as well às in Philosophy. was intr ‘odnecd by 
the school of tliat emingut thiuker.. The disciples of the Platonic 
schoo} applied theniselves i in earnest, to the Do of ae duplicati Lon 
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W of the cube, or rather 1o that of finding two mean preportionals into 


. riso to the lines more parfivulariy treated of in Mr. Smith's rk 
the Conie Sections, ail of T we find the first notices in their | 
applications by Menæchiumis. . It was in Plato's time, and probably ` 
in his sehigol, that mathematical reasoning ou account of its pro-omi- 
neni character receh cd the tithe of the disipline, ond by- 
him a kpowledge of the science was made sa indispensible con- ` 
dition on the part of iliosc admitted hee e the namber sf his pupils, 
Tie had felt their value, not in their applicability. io the purposes.of 
lite, bng iu those of strengthening the power of vigorovs deduction by > 
frequent examples, and over. which the conquest is sure if only the 
proper means be employed. Such was one prineipal means by hich. 
ho developed the powers of such winds as es IYorneleideg, 
Dinostratus, Menzehmus, and Aristotle. Plato himself we aro 
said to be indebted” for an invention which ras to become 2 powers 
fu! instrument in the hands of his suceessors ; this was geomeiric cab. 
analysis—-a beautiful and ingenious “ methed of discovermg trath,: 
^ by reasoning from things unknown, or propositions me rely supy ;oseil, 
; as if tho oue.were given and the other wore really true. A quantity | 
A | that is nuknown, is only to bo found from ihe: relations which it 
od bears to quantities that ave known. By reasoning on these relations, . 
$ 4 e come at last to some ono so simple, that the thing sought is 
i thereby determined. By this analytical process. therefore; the t) ung 
required is discovered, and we aro at the same time put in possession `, 
of au instrument by ^ which new truths may bo found oat, and: which, 
whe skill in using it has been acquired by practice, inay bo Applied 
to au uniimired extent, And a similar process enables us to discover 
the demonstrations of propositions supposed to be truc or if: 
nat liue, to discover in at they are falso.” t Geometrical enal ysis 
E thus expresses A revoríal of the order of the several steps in the, 
XL demon: dao of'a theorem, or an, examination of ihe conditi tions 
2 upon which a problem is to be cons structed ; : and is thus distinguished 
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vention ; while Synthesis ditects ihe coutse of instruction.” 
With the arms of Alexander, Goometry y may he, reckoned to hace 
passed from Cireece to take up its abode in the new eapital he - 
founded in Egypt, and to render its Museum famous in the Aistery 
ot Sciendéé. Ptoleray Lagus or Soter (323-264) founded the school of 
Alexandria, which flourished as an asylum of learned men, and the. 
chief" seat of a and literature for well nigh a thousand years. 
Lie first work that proceeded from this & chool, may, without chal- 


which has been irans]ated into the language of every nation thar 


no science or department of human knowledge has & work spreare ed 
‘Like the Elements of Enelid, which for two- hogsoud yeurs has com- 


pm ri a be * . *. - a " 
> Proclus in Ene. ; Mog. Laert, in Vit. Plat, 
‘+ Player. ae how 


which Hippocrates of Cos had resolved jt, and this gel aye cC 


by Leslie from Synthesis :-—“ Analysis presents the modium of jn- ` 


ieng Se, take rank at the head of al ru productions poo work. 


has made any cousiderable progress in science and civilization. Tn 
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manded the «durat ion of the lo apned, and towards the i hnprovo ment 
of which so little has beer. suggc ested, Of its author very little is 
known p the Orientals Shy he wita a native of Lyre,* but ! his is 
vary doubt fe d, and tno c con of "his birth can only be guessed at. His 
Dion send, Gr Book of Data, still exists, though consider: iy y cor rupi- 
ed, and. is the firsé in o pf the books. the mx entis, vee: loft 
on. ‘Geometrical Analysis; ib. ig a most viluable' ; spoeiinen. of ihe 


rudiments of "this: branch. After Euclid nro&e the lal two traly: 


great mathematicians of antiquity, .. Apollonius Perg |, and Ar- 
chimedésa ` The formà flourished: at Alexandri in aboul 210 B. C; 


and devoted his. attention ehiofly to the Conic e] and * the | 


cledanve : and extent of his invéstigations of ihe most absiruse priv- 
ciples of “this branch left hot - Ubtle " io be added hy more modern 
£eomctrieians. Ut. In hig own age ho was known as the Great ieo- 
mete. Archimedes (287-212 B. C.) ) by means of s. method of Ex- 
haasiióüs { employed by Euclidin his “twelfth book of} Slesiienta) > nade 
great strides. v geometry, discovered ihe quadrature of the parabola, 
aod show ed thatthe circumference was more than 34 but less th an 


S10. times 3 dix Gianeter. After the we men the s science the ¥ SO $ gileces- 


foliy suliivated for a long" time made little advance.’ Diovhantas i in 
the second; Pappus in the Lor rth, and Proclus ja the fifth century 
of curt era, are almost the. only mathematicians of vote, With tho 


decay ot Gresk power almost a ai scientific lear ning. seems te hare 3 


Deen neglected, — coc : x - 
Among the. Romans scarcely any attention WAS gail to €— ; 
and almost the only Latin names roentioned in connection with the 
subject aró those of Cesar, who is said to have intended: promoting 
the cultivation of Geometry | throughout thé Roman dominions ; 2. ad 
of Bodthiusiin the sixth century, who translated the first | nook of 
Euclid snd wrote a work. on- DAT ithmeti ig —the e céritinued the 
standard text;books till Euclid was. 2g aim introduced to thé know- 
‘ledge of Eurdpe by the Ar abs, Cx 


So für the ancients -Among the Grecks,. the seleuce, “s “80 fur, : ag 


their methods, could conduct them, - Was ahnost perfect, aud ib wa 
only men like Gauss who could make any valuable addition to nd 
In Cóuies they, had” prepared for the use of K epler, and Néwion in 
the investigation of tuc planet ary ovbits, au instruunt ont às, conplete 
nnd powerful as.ywus their language for the reception and preserva- 
tion” “of Inspired XEruth ; ; and in propáring those, whilst seeking to 
_ cultivate. their own reasoning pene io the utmost, they fulfilled: 
` noimean mission.” “The Renan thind was too conservative’ to caro 
honors in such | Bosit » as esscntialiv" practical. Its natural 
element was not scence; it was publie business, legal pronus b, 
government, legis! atiprand. Wareco 9 

. Án age of thick darkness s intervened, and. Ww hen the modern era 
C ümwne din the. thiríéenth century, Algetre aud: Geometry were 
i “introduced together, ore long to combi ne and 5ssisb in solving mu 
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Yos 8 Leet dres on. Na t m Philosophy, &e, Leoi, 20. 
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MISCRLLANUOUS NOTICES, i 
A : ; 
A. gren! problems of this physical uni verao, Among others wha ad- 
vaneed- these kindred sciences may be named Leonardo Bonacci, 
Heurwasha, Bombelü Vieta, Roberval, Harriot, and Fermat,- Bom- 
l Ayal given examples of the applications of Algebra to: 
f Geometry ; ; "Vic ‘tr extended these, and Harriet (1560—-16 21) wrote 
ihe first treatise on Algebra in its modorn form, a work of great 
genius and originality. To him we are indebled for the method of 
"A forining compound or adfected equations by the continued multiplica- 
oe ft: tion of so many simple oues. Among other things this seçme early 
n RU pin have. attracted the attention of the celebrated Descartes (1596— 
RE 16887) in whose hands Algebraic Goometry grow iato & science. 
vH n His. Geometrie was published in 1687, six years after the publica- 
t." on of Harriot's Algebra, from which it ie pretty generally believed 
Hum ae that. he borrowed many of his improvements. The second of the 
^x three books of whieh thia work consists is a treatise on Anatytical 
Abd Geoneny, thefirst of its kind. A curve is oes to be traced 
Me k Qurzoy & series of pomts determined from two lines or axes either 
dj o s pe ef pendicular or oblique to ouo another, by means of an equation 
EDU, ` called, the erqnation ofthe curve. This equation contains two quan- 
isi tities expressing g the distances of a point from the respective &xXes, 
£O V and whieh sre variable, each “value of the oné quautity giving a, 
E corres sponding value of the other variable. Besides the two variables, 
yo caled the ordinates, there: may be several others which re emain ` 
‘constant. If any series. of values then be supposed for. one of the 
Code yar jabics uniformly. and ‘continuously changing its" ‘magnitude, - dU is 
TE^ not ditfieult to conecive how values may das always found for: ihe 
Bap a -other such that the conditions of the equation shall be always satis- 
Wi fed; and the points determined by setiing. off from the axes, dis- 
TOM tances always. representing tlie _coutemporansous ‘values of the 
- varial vias villi indicate Shacarvo: By: this felicitous: ‘application 
equations of two uütknowir.quantiies io tbe genesis of curves 
". made" by Deseaftes, the science of, Geometry was completely 
E A. revolution: sed. From: the law of the description of any curve; 
P "iis equition is deducible, and. from it al the properties. of tbe 
"curve flow, hence the equation may be looked upon as a formula 
embracing all the characteristics of the curve, and from which moy 
may. be discovered by general methods applicable to all curves. Tn 
this the main difference between the Cartesian and the ancient Geo- 
metry oonsists—that, whereas the latter proceeded on no general , 
methods, and the discovery of every property required a separato 
effort of the intellect, the" new science went on general and. fixed 
rules for the determination of the properties of all curves: The 
latter as a method of discovery is indisputably tho more powerful 
and productive of results, whilst itis not to be denied that the "old: 
Geometry was the best as 2 menial discipline. The method of Des-. 
catíes'soon drew the afiention of matbematicians, and so much en- 
' grossed ib as to cause them io neglect to a great extent: the ancient 
methods for the now. On the continent this was strikingly the case; 
and from the time of Pascal to the present it has been chiefly eul- 
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tiva dora by ‘the Trench. Cis G erman “mathem atioians, “Tho change i^ 

wat no doubt for the better : as-& zclhod ‘of discovéry; but the close | 
und grasping cha racter, o f thé Gréck. Geom ety did not apoompany 
that of Descaries., Though not; less: seer tain 4n its résults, t ‘he dl- 
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l gobratea " mo iotliod v was s gather 2 tacebanical, art than a aaa and ita 
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ied Seometricil.” ie Vilenos. ‘the: ient. ara "ales aye to. pee | 

eajoyed the. benefifsz- gf H regular courso of study. in tha aneienf 5 5 

2 oe ‘before-he is. introduced to,” the moré mechanical . aud less te 

practically logical, : though: “MOS WES diu able, o treated: ofi in ihe. an 

volume Before « us. As: R quaint. editor of: wmit has obser ved y 

* Algebra: is the paradise of the mind. avhere a may enjoy iha fruits CA 

of allis former labours without the’ fatigue of thinking.” ln t, 

. BHtain ities “case was. different ; Newton» had contracted a great ad- p 

mira ion for the methods of the- ancients, and, af ter inVos stign ding ànd- UT 

+ diseóveting.his beantiful’ theorems. by the Cartesian : analysi 8, ‘threw | i 
a the prods into the- guise , of-the s synthetic’ method: , (Phe. effect of: 
this. was, for 2 ae g time tõ. check: the Spread of co-ordináfo: Geometry .: 

in Toildn4 the Eritish mathermstiċians seemed to consider it heresy t 

so =i depasit from. the method which ‘Newton had sunchioted y de and even «4 wr 

inthe present eéntüry Sir Solin Léslié attempted in his (Geometry of 

s Carve. Fines td supply. by’ the old inethods the demoisir’ ations of pro- i i 

2 -posideds, for which such methods had long: beén- felt vO be inefficien p P 

n Dung the last forty- years, owever, many systematic works on ‘this i im- 125 

‘port tani department have boc m p! ablished ; and every few. yearésig add- Sy 

. ing eónsidersbi y to their number, - This is of itself a proof that there ^j 

-iga demand for sueh works : and in this highly practical i ope if shews i3 

. (Hat ghe spread of a, knowledge of this “branch. is. ueeéssary for the URS 

"preparation of. éugineers and ot her profes ssional mai for the busing ese: > 

of nfe’: t has also: found its.irüe & pu A a, ceourse-ef-Reand $ Mb. 

| sei ful. education. not as d substitute 1 ni any’ fs m for the.-mare logici i : 

and Fedrous-méthod of. deduction, hut. as supplenientary io 3 wg is 

to whieh ‘the older is abgolutel y necessary as n preliminary. it seems PT 

not: litte surprising thas the leàimed gentlemen "who,drew up- thle ' 3 

‘regulations for the ‘Guleutia University, : should hayo. entirely: passt vu 

oveta ‘branch’ oË pure. “Git ence of sueh universal application ‘i in gyer Y RE 

l deniirinl ent: of physical research——awvithout: a competent] kriówledwe. of oi 

- which rio Student. can, xead. the: ordinary, standard. works on mathe- | oie 

. mig, jéal. ‘mechanics; astronomy, &e. , Nov doubt. it “ig. included in the o 
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Í xtra su bjeets "proposed for M- Aas: but the. host Of, subjects of the ut 
: highest. ‘difficulty wen tioned. for "honors ^ du. “mathemati ics is such as’ io 
í may well discourage; any. student from attempting io. inaster. then "T 
i l rather: fhan those pro} posed in other departmeiis. : Eua ood m A 
: Mr. Smitlís Geometry, the author, Alls: ns; was ‘fest n à L4 


during & period-of protracted. indisposi tion, ‘and a voyage 1o and: from ' 2 
. the Capo of Good: Hope, in 1841-2, ' His: ‘object wag that. of: phovide - 
ing for his classes in’ the Free Oharek of: Sedtland’s Iustitufión; ‘in 
‘Calcutta, a text book im’. Analytieat, Geometry better suited io his views”. 
than any he {bea found procurabla: “BYourtime to time subsequent | 
ly he added to and corrected ihe. manuseri ipt. and “finally prodlished, i: 
O H eariy. lest year when on a visit io Britein, ‘This: work then, though 
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i rece ays plished, seuus to have been written previously to some- 

' of tùe' Tem ne e, now wost generaily used in Britain. The author 

^c. t' r&b discusses analytically the properiies of the straight Nine, circle, 
T. cilin se, parabole and hyperbola, und then in an additions! chapter 
vou |. treats büeily of the app Hon of the aualysis to some of the curves , 
a: of. of higher degrees than the second, The treatment of rho whole 
0 Qo ais simple involving only the ordinary operations of Algebra. ‘This. 
CES T senders the work one ‘of ease te the beginner. and onables him’ to 
! commence at a much enrlice stage thay such worka aa requive sere 


Ed le od the differential calenius. This however is nob à 

pec uiarity G 3b Me. Smith's work, tor though Dr. Tiardner makes use 

ct th ulus, Me. Podhuntor and other re discarded it fro: 

cC the ealeulus, Me. Podhunior and others have discarded it from | 
ork 


* [urhe elementar y Wwe (d Much of Mr. *Sinith’s. method seems ta 
'q é las own; the cutiacions he requires, he’ alwost abrays der vék in 
: ihe fivet ea assin ihe most general: form, and thenes, D how. the is 


Y 
pnruculav enses flow " ron it; this, though now the mesi :neourart uu. 
at first sieht, bas $s own advantages, and is Cale dato] io sive "the 
Joare an nitimate e um and over tho subjcet not at(ainabie By erry 
method. In che course of perasal thore are some things that? appear 


“as defeets or omissions, as well as things in his meti hods of solution. P 
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a which, if not always very elegant, are at least somewhat en glial. 2 
2p 4. The doeided want of the book ìs the eutire- omi salon of-polar equ Ux o 
| p tuns, whielr howerer ‘different fron. the. method of. CO o-ordindtes; is NO 
CO f .hoih noeassary to a thoy ough knowledge of analytical ` piane: Ge ometity a 
i » as ân insirumeuwv "of invisit tión,” ‘and: id enable, the student | tor ae 

i edd with inceligence api appreciation works ou phys ical atienes, C 


^ in which- operations of dn ‘analytical kind are freque ity employ od. . 
“'¥Y hough the-xuihor has made uo reference to such as Pascalis theorera | 


TT 


ay 


l efd "Trüngrersals, heze may ‘pe eonsideréd as beyond the ‘sivi‘of. 
i. “the treatise: «In a wrk, of the kind.wé shontd have expected to fod | 
ko `Je finitions of “sugh totis as "equation. of the ‘first degree” and — 
a MN tureont," before using fom. The position ‘of thes ingle unknown . 
"Iti d on the right side of an equation, instead of the. Jeft, is nof- 
s | elegant, &ud the expressio “concourse ofa dne with ad aindle poe 
tus X ps 28)i is sceateelv in Rod tasto. Such slips as these, a and the omisti" 
^ | lon, of the necessary loitaron of the conditions E the problem ni 
EE | & 126; are only such as may be expeeted to occur in first sae hs 
l mast es errata inthe printing at what was correctly written? ce 7 


t ighi have improved the work, bud a collection of exercises: 
beencappended 1o cach chapter ; for, of whatever value the explana: 
tions oF a well ar text book may be to the learner, ‘the lessons 
are best imprinied in his mind by being pub in practice. .On, the 
, other hand there are many problems discussed of sucha nature as - 
" mé likely to awaken young minds of a matheisatical cast, and set. 
ihom s thinking or themselves; such are those in 6$ 136 aud 210, 
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* irom these Mr. 8: nith’ treatise is not free, thongh they are generally such 


n ‘es may be easily cari OO (hus, iu ihe ustes ( (p. 31) we find “ ins “elliptic alore” 
for “an elliptical cne;" on page 12. Cine 3 and iest line) $ z ^j ul fort Ys 
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V P- and ia 3239. Sab ant ‘a the eil iyis id when "a tangent to the } hyperbole, 
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end by ihe bye night es well have be ca grouped together, und 
; thoso in §§ 387, 388,* 390 and 409, iha- last being Newton’? s method | 
j Of bisce an angle by the eonehoid. "The want of abridged ae 


of. notation | can’ scarcely be considered a defect in a work intended 
ny or chiefly for elementary instíuétioun. The abridged notation 
s often a stumbling-block. to. beginners, ‘and ohen, a good. elementary 
en) like io pr esent has been masiered, if is easily y acquired, — 5 
We caly hone tho anthor may meet with such , eneoüragement in 
the gale of POP 2S HAY reward him for the pains he has hestowéd 


unow it in order to provide à good. introduction to Analytical C Geometry 
» "of two dime nsious. D px 
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Nurri of Le Campaign of the Delhi Army. By Majo E 


“OW, Norinan, Deputy. Adjutant Genera? of the Bengal 
dra: FK. ondon ; F We ii, „Dalfin, Ci och sp UP street, dobi 
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Ems i is an official report, published by permigsion. “of TA Governor 
Cenéral." Tes anthor went down in ‘May with General “Ansou from 
: Simla. .on hearing of mutinies af Meerut. and Delhi’ We was then 
pou ee ssistant Adjutant General, In a few days the Commander-in-Chiel’, 
er anda new mae took command who was totally nuaggruinted. 
: , Aiti Indian warfare. Dy the first’ enga agement Colonel Chester, the 
"Us Ad Hutánt General, (one o£ tlie few meu w ho cheered. on. others in that 
(rent crisis) perished in ihe ela. Henry Norman “then acted as 
Adjutiit General. He was relieved by Brigadier CHaraberiain who 
vory speedily was laid aside by a painful wound, and iwas unable to 
resume charge of his ‘office till -fhe dav of those seal. Tunag adl 
as the intorval, amidst; the changes of conituanders, with sickness, and | 

-  the.fire of the enemy, siaying. hundreds, Hary Norman perfor med 

: ^ the dutiés,. and exhibited | throughout such Chris Hah, courage, axd 
such consummate judgment aud temper, that aii the end uf the opera- 

Hous he was rocognized by the whole force as the foremost staf officer S 

of the army. As’ soon as Delhi. was taken. he marched down with - 
Brigadier G ireathed's column ;then joining the Commander -in-Chief, 

-zede by his-side t broughout the relief of Lucknow. He was made De- 
puby Adintant General, with the official rank of Major, and’ coitünued 

P are his. post till compelled - by a „wound, received at Bareilly, te seek 
© ' ^ rest for a xionth at Umballah. . Like & cr J Hope Grant, Anda few morty, 
. he had-been engaged almost without i intermis sion; for thirteen mentbs,. 
m "aud. im. d that time had been. more -than fifty ‘times, under heavy fire. ; 
(oc 0, His Narrative noyer alludes to his services, but there is “nota Delhi 
‘officer who dispute s-his claim to, eminent distinction. Many | pues 
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* The ep €— in this EM may serve as. i speatui ien: T To find the figura 
sich the extremity of the shadow of a yertical pole t Aeos ont during the day, 
ono hórizont&l plane” ` If. with Delambre; we. écusider that as. the sun in the, 
vourse of. each duy describes a/parallel of declination, “oe ray p passing. just over 
the top of the “perpendicular pole will describe # conical surface, it is easily seson 
ibat the, inters action | of this surface with the horizon must “he à copie section. 


Mr, Sinith's. analysis delay mines under what, condi iong, it is any par ticular 
section, `% ' ] 
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with enihusisám: of his uniform cheerfinlness, his constant zeal, his 
conspicuous example ; ; but he never speaks of .hiraself in complaini or 
= boasting. Fie is a gubaltern still, because bis regiment, (the Sist,) 
23 loyal, and did not k1H its senior e ; and the Queen according io 
Mum etie * eminot? make him a breve t Major, a C. B., nor “can” ske -> 
thus honor Willezgh! y, Osborne.of. Rewah, nor Charles Nicolson who 
led the, gallant Probyn iuto action ; nor “cod” she thus reward 
Salkeld or Willoughby if they were living vs and thus etiquette dooms - 
ais, ns far as in it lies, do worn out Brigadiers and helpless Coloneis. A 
wan like Charles Reid of the’ Sirmoor Battalion wonld have begu hi. 
. "command of a division under Nupoleon. Services like his, with lis 
:, Anvieible hand in his invulnerable post, (never once, in the long four. 
months of seige, leaving his ;post to visit the camp,) would have eauscd . c. 
"hin to. be prized as a nero and rewarded worthily: But in thg 
“English sevvioa he fuds hims elf now disabled by his wound pand asr oo. 
"Major and nothing more, must probably, relinquish. active. service. 
i' No one grudges Probyn, young. as he is, his Brevet Mogerity, and. * 
2 | Mrpaniouship of the Bath. But he owes them not to his merit only, —— 
L. but id his merit combiuded with the fact that he became a Captain e 
through: edsuaities d düfiug.the mutiny. His Commander in the second 
a dp mjah Cavaliy CH. John Nieolson's brother) aman of longer stand- 
~ dng in the serviee, is still Licutenant Nicolson, 'and` bears abont, him. 
“the peer mark. of his sufferings and his devotion,.and ‘the ‘eou- :- 
E : Beiousness, that, thanks to etiquette, he has been superseded. Cases of >- 
i. dhis. Kind might be multiplied. Perbips in Major Nonaaws this - 2m 
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Dix ' " 
TM hardship‘ is less felt, because his official position opens” Prospects to. 
Es - him which etinuette itself canuot des roy. 20 


... Thep dmplilet. beforé us was published | at home When ike publie : 
2. Was “‘ubsorbé id by” Luéknow, yet-eentainly ho oue who uhderstands s recent | 
* aveuls wil deny that the. Delhi. army both did. most and endured - 
a “most, in. the e: ampaign Gf last year. ‘Sir’ Archdale Wilson's, ‘des patch’ 
‘was a worthy seeord: of its exploits. We' have since scen many 
^ elaborate pr oductions: which have: -narrated fur less important operations... o 
x far wiore-erna telys Yndeed it seems të be:the fashion'to “ despaich” . 
des spatche 23 only after RU or five months } bave. been devoted to. their 
t composition. “The taking of Jhansi was very ably described, but 
4. > the pie we ‘appichend üt have bean narrated tke next week! Andif 2 
fm capture. of Cnlpee is strikingly described, -we may be perbritted ` 
say that six wionths were nor required to prepure the pietre. 
x with respect to-xesults. General Franks killed, hei inforlàs us, 
- $00. men wiligut losing one of his own, Other ollicers "who were 
present reduce the nomber of slain very considerably. “Thus our con: 
, fideuee is somewhat shaken ; and we turn with no slight comfort to Sir 
| Colin’ s desp teh ou the Lucknow Relief, and ta this Duke of W éllins~ 
ton sort, of plain unadorned narrative of facis. We find notices ofS: 
, Simple i ineidents scattered about, withoub a single word, of commen, ' 
"and we feel that they need none. Thns, pet the siege began, the 
whole of our forge consisted of 600 Cavalry, 2,400 Infantr ry, and 23 
Held gnas, with a weak siege train. "he cholera’ was ‘never 
. “absent tone the camp ; on the day of the assault. there wore 
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in camp no iess than 8,074 sick and somit Tho. Go wera j 
represented to the English public by such well informed, states- w 
pen as Mr. Vernon Smith, as Shut up in * Delhi Fort,” and des- i 
tod to be overwhelmed in a tew days. Major 2 Norman quietly + 
p Suiice it io say that a wall twelve Jeet thick, with a r 

* ditch in front of considerable width and faventy-four feot;teep, with sU 

* an admirable glacis covering thg wall for a full third.of its heiünt, p 

* bastions in ea pital order, each holding ‘ten, twelve or four tcen pieces of j^ 

! heavy : rtillery, so as to formn flanking defences aronyd a sity seven i 
`+ milés in, extent, with the river on one face, coustitui fc a formiduhle 
U positon,” * On the morning of the 9th June the fiuide Corps con- 
; istius cf there tvoops of cavalry and six- gon: (of infantry (rifies) | 
Guscehed. into camp iunderthe commind of Capt. Daly. This dis- + 

* Hocuished body of men had marched at the.” hottest season of the > 

‘ year from Murdan on the Peshawar Frontier to Delhi, a distance of 
s 580 nitles, in. twenty-two. days, and though the infantry portion were `- 

gt „occasionally "assisted ‘with camels or poniés on the Hae of road; the 
* müarchinf was d stirprising heat, even fot cavalry,” “The truuniggs i 
"of one “eight-ineh howitziers giving yay one after ancther, thee i> 

- * pióces were sunk-in the ground. and used as Rd thidy shell x 
(c haying a very long range. Tu ovr? ‘batteries we -us sed the enemies’ ;^ 
* ordnauce captured at. ‘Badlec, and az wehad noamzounition for the cap- * 
| * turéd twenty-tour pounders, though thüt of this calibre fred by the t 
: * :enemics wore picked up and sent back’ nadin.” Abt thelowestestmate .. 

- 4 dho. numbers of .the i ins urgonts were 30, 000. inei. .. These’ guns, ds  - 

e we ‘know; were numerous as even. they could have desired, and ; 

l * their 4 ammunition appeared inexhaustible. The force was insuffi- 
ov * gioni 4o invest event, ong third of the place, and. access to the lefe ^ 
. * Wank. of ihe Jumne was dt all times perfectly seenre, by the bridgc- 7 
: of-boals, which ‘wag under close fire: of their ordnance at Selin- 

t gar, and folly 2,500 yards from our near esti: We. were. there- o 

A i fore powerless to- provent a constant stream of reinforcements, and. ae 
‘ supplies, from pouring into the city, md were thankful that 3R" ^ 

.- f had been so far enabled to keep open, our rear and frecly to rr 
cR : eate with the Punjab, whence-ali our resources well:drawn, Had the 
 nunierous. cavatry of the insurgents ‘been directed witli judgment and 

* boldness> it ig gos toe inueh to say tat we-shonld bave been put 

E co iho most serions strdits." “ The rifles commenced with 440 of all. 

` “ranks; a few days ‘peforé- the storm they received à re-infoccement, 
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Eoo üearly 200 men’; their total. casualties were 389. The Sirmoor 

t batialion commenced 450. strong and was’ joined by a draft of ülneiy 

! men; [ts ‘total casualties umouniéd to 819.  Theguides.commencod 

& with about $50( (cavalry and inte iimtry ), and, the casnaltias were 3033.” 

' This kind cof military writing -is worth ` volumes; of pcetry ahont 
their red lines”: which in faci were never approached hy the. «4 
. Kussiah' Cavalry, and the Highlanders as ssulting first breacbes that 
were really carried.’ hy others, and” any numbers of sampaigalng 
iru fall of word- -painting, in which men draw On their GXCib-. - 
d imagiuation for 'their facts. And in like manner. this siege. Q 
: Delhi will prove tè have been a feat B arms witi i N 
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of the much vaunted but’ bloodless ‘victories in other places will 


i “calmly wri isten, multitudes of eur present oracles will be dumb and 
‘forgotten, aid the i importance of the contest at Delbi, the achieve- 
nents and endurance of our army, and the energy of the great man iu 
the - ee whe fed its supphes, will beam forth. resplendently on 


|" xd fally told is the Narrative before ns, and in that tere 
,is.in every line the spirit of the soldier and the stamp of calm 
vera Ea 
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 Zlláler, Cies Dulál [ Dulél ra the house of Allal; or The 


Spoiled Child. By Pek Chand Thackvor. Cel- 
-  entta, 1858. l 


a We-hai this-book'as the first novel in the Bengali language. Whet- 
< tovels that are daily issuing from the English and the European press, 
“itis eertain that prose. works of iaagination form no. inconsider he 
“~portion of modern literature. |, Fic ctiticus Etcrature has had thicc 
. | different phases of manifestation iu the history of the: human aoo. , 


"fables is ‘gone by. The world -hasi become’ fur i practical io 


imines, the" thorn and the rose-bush. Such stories could. give delight. 
only iv. thé iufudey of the’ himinn rüce. Hence the day of Pilpay, 
| of JKsop, | and of La Fontaine, | is irrecoverably . gone, 7 “Th: age of 
+ Bomabees. too is past the. stories Of Jauk the giahr killer, “Puss 
Ube as s sli. Devil on, two-stleks, the tales. of etal, the Arsbiati 


z Nights’ Enterta üments, Orlando Furioso; and the- like, do' not- giyo 


joa 





e We, have. bec “OMe . too, unpeetical,: “Loo gtilitarian, to derive amuse- 
£o Inge from those unreal aud’ extrav: aint. fictions, The world- of to-day. 
i is a saatter-of-fact world. We- prefers the - reál “to the. unreal--t8. 
|. quo cbable to the extravagant. We Uke the world of living beings— 
. men. of real flesh and blood—men possessing like pass sions with our 
selves." . Hence ilie origin of nov?ls. J^ 

Though “novels occupy a large aiiéhe: in. "adi uon 
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‘these stories huve always partaken of ‘the nasute of the. roman tic, 
-while tho efemeutof i impurity runs. in them all” Iris, therefore , with 


“literature in the unpretending litte book; the ‘tit le of which we have. 
placed at tha head of this roticé? “Tek Chand Phaekoor (who by the 
way is nond other than-the intelligent nativo gentlemon, who has the 
i: | charge of the Case mtia Public Library, sudes an. assumed 'namnie) 
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a bear | comparison in the eyes of posterit y. When history is hereafter - 


' -ghe page of truth. The ouly publication in which these things have | 


.Gvér may be our estimate of the m worth of the huadreds of | 


. first, -finles : secondly ly, romances ; and. thirdly, novels. Thé age of ' 


whe’ pleused ith dialogues between lions > and .Saogs : hand o. 


as" ‘chat delight which: our, great-gra indfathers. re ceived . from them. poto 


_ hiteraunre, ‘Bengali litera “ure has Aifthérto- been , eutirély desti- 
tule ‘of them. "Phéve has, ` doub less, been : “plenty of ‘stories but ` 


"pecu ar pleast rc, that. we shail the ri&ug stat. of Bengali fictitious ae 
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por. MISCELLANEOUS NO TICES ~ 
Tek € Chand Thackoor,. has. wittten, a tale, thie ^ of which is not do 
ne found within the entire ra nge of Bengali. ym ature. He is evident- 
3 7 well read in English novels, He sears be familiar with Deloe, | 
NE ‘Sielding, Scott, Dickens, Bulwer, Thytkbay,” and -other masters! of 
d fietión.. Whether he has suceeded in patching the" spirit of those 
une tal writers, and. in transfusing/ 80) ope portion of theix spirit triuto 
; iis mother-tongue, those “of d readfas, who aTe, a ‘able to -preusc they d 
LE _slory in the original, will judge p t tliemselves. For ‘the MD 
however, of such-of our readers 26 $ ape uriacquiipted. with the Beng 
. language—and: they, “Wwe *fepz; -constitute by a the majority, we 
shiall, hate subjoin; fan absete " of the story.  But;at tho outs jet, we 
think-i desirable" to present to our readers - -odr author s brief and 
vüuóst. English ye cinco s — O70 ONE. i 


T 
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i = D 
«Phe shove 4 feigh ‘novel ja Bengali being -the . Erste work of the Ind, ‘is 
oe now Sabwitted" i to the public with considerable diffidenizo. it chiefiy treats of | 
i 





"T 


(05 the peruicious effeers of allow! ing children’ to be inhprop rly’ brought up, with 
5 -remarks ‘onthe existing system of education, on ‘se if-formation ‘and religious 
ZEN ceuliue, t nd i$ jllutraiive of the condition of "Hindu socitity, mwa eunirs,- . customs, 

-&e., cand" partly of the-state of things ‘in. the Mofüssih "The work has Ne 

weitton In 4. i simple style, andto foreigners desirous of Boquiring an. idiomatig V } 

ku knowledge of the Bengali, language and aeqhaintance with Hind domestic life, 
2000 db wills gerhg Ps be found useful. - "The writer thinks i£ well TRE add that a Mrge 
ae portion ofthis tale’ appeared ‘originally. insa’ monthly publication, which. meg 
WS) with the approval of à number of friends, ‘at, whose request ine has been induced 
to conclude and publish it in the present fora? | i 


m 
r 


cA a, Phe hero of ike novel is Moti Lal-the son of Baburam Babu—of 
Eye op “the: village! of Daidyabati, about fourteen miles north-west of Caléutta. . 
2mm Being greatiy indulged in childhood, Moti Lal grew up “a very naughty . 

; boy" A ams wishes haviug never ‘peer crossed, he spoke of “ catch- | 
..ing hold of the moon, and "of eating’ camnon-be lis.’ " His education, | 
eur education it can bo galled, began 3 home, here he was imitated . | 
|. 'into the iivsteries cf the. Bengali alphabet: bysa, teacher.of the regular’ [ 
$5 7 Gm wiahaxiye iy pe, ‘Who ‘sifting cross-legged; “With. rattan ih; hand, | | 





so c Bud Jeanie against the wall, used. to doze, and now “and then break; ; 

NT “he, silence an the, well- kowa Wór ds, / ‘ Boys, “go on with. you y 
ow ding ‘With the slumbering pedägogue, Moti Lal play reda variety 

> cof ticks. He sometimes danced befoie e him, at: other times ‘held up 
"Ca plantain to bis. mauth by-way of mocher , now thrust a stick into 

a his nostril, and now threw a live coal i inti his clothes. The sroe-beg zone 

^ .  pedaSboire, not. quite. relishing the jokes, ‘of his-facetions pupil, be- 

Y: phonght himself of a plan to get rid. óf Tim. He accordingly went. 

. .to ‘Babinram Babw and. said, “tliat, Moti Lad Shad finished his Begali 

^ o.  education—though the fact was; thatvhe had not goné ‘much beyond 

; . thedouble consonants. ‘The fond Áüther, ov erjoved at. the wonder- ' 

o ..°, ful progress bis son, had made:in his. ‘studies, « determined “to give wv 

h^ 0 him:seóme knowledge of Sanserit.' He found a. ansett teacher i, s 

| Aj 

B. e the, person of ‘the . Brahman’ cook of tlie "family, iho, ‘blockhead as * 
"M he nas, prot aided, for. the love cf-gáin, to. be acquainted with — 

" that learned language . But: the- 606k -professor had. not studied lis D 
| . papil. ‘Moti Lal after a few. days plainly told Mis teacher that ~% 

if he. dared. R FOR him” ay longer with the subtleties of Sanserit HM 
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Graminar, he x would break his head_by ‘dashing against i$ an eleven- 
ineli brick, The awe-stricken Pundit imitated the policy of the 
Gur wimahosir ja, represented to the father that Mati Lai bad made res- 
ane "progress in Sanserit, and thus got the dangerous pupil ouf 

f his -hands. A Mussulman teacher was now e engaged, at ono rupee 

ight annes, per mensem, besides oil aud fuel, to instruct Mati in 
‘the P ersian languagé& The Moonshce, toothless on account of age, 
` his beard all white, his moustache, “white as flax,’ set himself 

.Sedulously y io his work. But Mati. Lal one day. set, fire to. bis 
beárd, on- which the venerable sage, tormented. with p: ain, lef t the Ee 
hoüse and pupil for ever, exclaiming as he went out “tioba! 
tobizh /”. Mati Lal having masteréd the Bengali, Sanscrit, and. Per- : 
-gian languages, it-was resolved to crown. his education: with English. 
Fe.-was, accordingly, . put into I ‘Mr. Sherborne’s moe in Calcutta, 
This. Worthy Hast Indian gentleman rejoiced in a corpulent/ body, a n 
 thick-set brows, chewéd pawn-leaves the iive-long day, had. .alway 
‘a rattan in Eis bahd; inspec sted ihe classes occa :Srongllyg-snd -spent | the. 
. rest of the schooi-time,, in smoking.. Mati Lal soon. made-.bimself 
" famous in the schodl. ' He was at thé head of every row, and. nthe 
' master of all mischief. ', 'The:sons of Bacharam. Babu, i io whose hous =~ 
Mati was a boatder; he soon corrupted, with whom and other boon —— 
weanions, he ran into all manner of excesses. Oxe day they, were | 
 eaügbt by the police in the: ait of gambling. The case was ;s fried in 
“tHe Calcutta, Police—the celebrated Mri Blacquiere being Magistrate. s 
- By the Uloquent pleadings of counsellor Builer—ie skilful manages .-. 
“meni of" the-native _pleader Bacharam, the * wet-cat Of-disStinlá- E 
‘iion -and above all by thé per jury of: Thak Cháchá (Uncle -deceit)y 
the. eraperor of chiconery," . and, whose. “very bones produced 
“enchantment, ” Mati Lal was acquitted 3 3 while.‘the sons of-honest Ba- 
_charam, who would not have recourse to unfair means; were committed 
to-prison.. Daburam Babir with his son; aid Thak Cbách, who from. 
this time became Eis “ right trusty-dad well-beloved cot oe 
slo" wére returning | to Baidyabati, when they were overtaken b 
* storip.in the river, from*which they nari owly escaped with their ti as: 
“7 Mati’ ‘Lal having thus finished bis education, Éved-in his fathers | s 
house at. Baidyabati, and, gathering. around himself a motiey- erpw c 
.of fellews of the. basor sort, niade tho streets of that village echo with . 
` the sounds. of their mischiof. —To-day they plundered the property 
P à (poor 3 man, to-miorrow they burnt the house of another ; and of 

heir mischief there was no end. .'The inhabitents were sorely . vexed. 
pee ee ‘their fingers they prayed— * May you be soon destroyed. n 
. Mati’s mother, who w was an excellent lady, and his two amiable sisters 
 Pramadá and Mukshoda-—one of whom was a widow, and the other 
P married tga, Koolin Brahman, were heart-broken at the conduct of 
the wicked boy ; while the foad and imbecile father, blind to the faults 
d of bis eldes t-born, looked upon him as the jewel of a son, When Mati' 

Dy WES sixteen’ years old, he was married to ihe daughter of & rich Babu ' 
is of Manirampore. The nuptial rites were celebrated with great pomp, 


vorh on which occasion Thak Chacha played a conspicuons part. 


P ot 1858 
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Mati Lal had a younger brother of the name of Ramlal. This boy 
was the pride of his mother and the delight of the village. He had 
begua early to tread thé paths of virtue chiefly through “the teaching 
of one Barada Babu. This gentleman, a native of Eastern Bengal, 
was well educated in English, had no faith in the- popular religion of 
his country, worshipped. the God of nature, and was exact in his morals 
and wiwearied i in well-doing. . By attending to the instructions of this. 
mau, as well as of his friend Bani Babu of Bali, Ram Lal became ` 
somewhat lax in his observance of thé religious rites, of thé Hindus. 
This circumstance excited the anger of Baburam and of his Mentor— 
. Uncle deceit. The latter personage, at no loss for deceitful ‘contri- 
vances, made.an elaborate plan to get rid of the hated Barada Prasad. 
He lodged a complaint against him in the Hoogly: Court; and Barada 
Babu was taken up on suspicion of murder. As soon as Barada Babu 
with his, companions—Ram Lal and Bani, was seated on a blanket 
- under a free in the purlieus of the court, a whole erew.of petti-foggers 
offered to carry his cage-successfully through. False witnesses, also 
came iü slias. to be hired, But honest Barada Prasad relied on his in- 
nocency. He contrived to state his casein Engli$h.to the Magistrate 
diréetly. The case was.dismissed to the great chagrin of Thak ‘Chacha. 
Baburarn Babu ‘in his-old age married a second wife, At tbe cele-. 
bration of the nuptial rites, many jokes' were cracked by. facetious 
women on the baldness’ and: toothlessness of the octogenarian bride- 
groom. But the stain of the nuptial turmeric had scarcely been rub- 
bed off the old gentleman’s body, when he sickened and dick The 
funeral rites of the deceased were solemnized with becoming eplendour 
to the no'litile delight of the Brahmans of the village, : As Ram Lal 
‘had, by his exact morals and freedom from superstition, increased his 
father's disp! leasure, he was left penniless, while Mati Lal was’ consti- 
tuted sole heir of bis father’s estate, On his accession to his father’s 
. guddee, Mati Lal gave himself up to pleagtre. . Crowds of flatierers 
fHo&ked around: him, ‘Thak Chacha and Bacharan?becamo, his coun- y 
" sellors, and led bim on to ruin. He wasted his substance in riotous g :. 
se" living., On his mother’s penone aye with him, he struck her, and’ 
tcrew her down to the ground. The mother, heart-broken at her 7 \ 
son's shame, left the house, and’ banished herself along with her '| \ 
youngest daughter, the eldest having died some years befoze. The i H 
gentle ‘anid virtuous Ram Lal was forbidden to enter into the ancestral . 
house ; and he too exiled himself, and took, a, journey to'the North-' ~. 
West. | Mati Lal having thus got rid of his good mother, amiable t- 
sister, and virtuous brother, became undisputed master of his ‘house, K 
"o and did whatever seemed right in his eyes. But his means had o. 
“become scant. His father had left him à large debt which had greatly | 
e increased by his costly pleasures. *‘Thiak- Chacha and Bacharam, | ! 
however, made a capital plan to retrieve thelr -patron’s fortunes. A Qood 


portion of ‘Mati Lal's Zemindari was mor tgaged, and -the money da 3 


was placed inf the hands of 'an English gentleman— Mr. John, who. ^ 
d opened an Agency House in C aleutta of. tlie namg of John and Co. | 
EC Of that firm Mati Lal was nominally made spain; while Thak Chacha d 
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. F and Bacharam took care:to have all the business‘in their duds Alter 
r& ‘short*time’ Jobn and Co. failed, and Mati Lal, reduced to the brink 
of starvation, repaired with his boori companions to his Zemindari at 
^jessore, - ? 
 |- Meanwhile Thak Chacha obtained his merited reward. Ever active 
ae "in. plottirig misch) ef, he had for a long time been in the habit of “per- 
ul petrating "for gery, in the company. ‘of one Báhulye. The~Calcutta 
2 Police, having got scent of the affair, he was arrested.” While m cus- 
tody he disclosed in a dream, the particulars of his crime. “He-was 
committed to” the sessions. : The Grand Jury found-a true bill agz fast- 
"him "His trial came off before q large" “érowd of natives, Mt. “Butler . 
pleading.” ‘on his behalf.” ‘The Jjuky.gave.in a yerdict. of‘! guilty.” 
Tihe Chief Justice, Russell sentenced him and  Bahulye-to sransporta-, | 
tion beyond the seas fordife- :7- ^ - E ue A m a 
cp At Jess Sore Mati Lal was running headlong- into the: debis Of vices 
Agnoraut'of Zemindari affairs he wás-roDbed, riphtahd left, by.his — 
Em agents. . . He quarrelled with Índigo-planters and was over-reached, by’ 
them. | His pleasures had become very expensive, and Re wyasa 
4 ruined man. He was at last brought to his senses. ^ The. _pleastircs, of - 





the world. palled upon him ; and he was disgusted with the compani. | 
ons of ‘his debauchery. He left Jessore and “betook himself -to-A wans 
“dering life. A little before, through the roguéry of: Bacharata, - Mati- 
$ Tals ancestral house had bóen - oagüpled- by. à stranger, and his wife? 
^|.and'step-mother had obtained shelter under the: s hospitable roof of! 
: ^l Bated’ Babu,- Mati Lal travelled to Benaiés;" “avitére~he "profited 
"X greatly by the ‘instructions: of a Hindu Sage. He became a-thafiged 
.  .l man. He wept at. his :past- 'follies;. and 1 ‘began. to lead à life of piety. 

ais Rem Lakjwho had travelléd as far as ‘Buindaban, met there his mother’ 

M -Pand sister, who, were wandering. ‘about. as beggars. : They. then-laft. - 

| -PBrindaban. with--Barad& Babu-—whom* our aüthor makes al but ubj- : 
T3 quiton 8, ind’ came to _Bentiresy where. e_they- joyfully: welcomed: Mati 
~} Eabin-his richt-nimd:. The rejoicing fainily came. batk-to, Baidyabati, 

“s, pm Xl-posSession of. the ancestral. house, and ‘thenceforth lived. rend 
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nS in happiness and contentment, . ' so 1 
- Such is the story which our author. has d us; with a, deal of- lo 

P<... [mour arid pleasantry, in’ 4 book of 180 pages. , That the- story, in = 

some. parts at least, is wantisig in- vraise nblance, must- be admitted “by 

every. one’ ‘acquainted with the niner life of native Society: - That Maii. l 

"Lalsother should forsake her: son's house, simply -because she was ' 
ONCE- -béatén by bim, will appear- improbable to those who know of. the 

` i strength of a Bengali mother’s affection to her son ; still less probable 

wil iè Appear that the’ mother and sister of a rich Babu—and a 
| Zemindar to boot, should be so far reduced in circumstances as to be | 
bunder the necessity of begging from door to door in a strange land. .. 
` | The same remark is applicable to our author's placing Mati Lal's wife. 

* jand step-inother under the roof of Barada Prasad. The. fact is, in 

| 

cs society, no respectable family is ever reduced to so low a con- . 
‘dition as that denicted by our author... Is it probable that the rich | 
Babu, of Monirainpore, aH Las father-in- -law, should not think of 
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ametimes oe smiled, and sometimes he faded stow he talked like a saint, 
a. "il now he acted liked bully. Business over, after bathing and dining he used 
3 o sit by his wife and smoke in his hooddh of bidri. Xt was ai such times that 
wpe husband and the wife spoke together of their joys and their griefs. Thak 
Chachi was greatiy respected by all the women of the neighbourhood. They 
all had the conviction that she was well versed in charms, intant ations, amulets, 

E -injacings, enehaninients,-aud other ocenlt practices. Hence-maxy women held 
niyate consultations with her. Like god, like goddess—' Dha& Chacha end. 


Chak Chachi were an incomparable pair. The former: mere money. through 
ahcor force of genius, the latter by her science.” 
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> Mati Lal is engaged.in: boisterons merriment with his boon compantons, 
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‘the ink, when al! of a -sadden some 7ydts came running and bawled aloud, 
e Say ing, ts Sir, the rascaily planter is ruining us. The. rascal has come down. 
Jx. himself, andis plonghing the Jand-on which we have sowed. What a sowing 
h.c n e rasenl ds spoiling ! . The scoundrel is harrowing up our ripe corn 1" The T 
' — rNaib, collecting about a hundred men hastened to the spot, and'saw the planter 
jo p solak hai on bis head—a eheroot in his moutlv—a 'gun' iv his hand-cheer~_ 
:.: Pug vu bis men, The Naib wont usar and timidly uttered one- or two words., 
Re "Phe planter cricd' out-— Drive him away! drive bim away! beat him! bent 
BS shim Í 1? imme diately the two parties began plying ‘their lutties, “The planter 
n 2. Ww "5 abont to freon the Waid, when the latter adroitly hid-himself alongside & 
ns hedee of thorn. ‘The party of the zemindar was worsted in, the fight, anda.. 
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’ house, end the vycts, who had taken advance-money from the planter; reiurnod ` 


to their several homes weeping and saying, € hat à fate {what ‘a. fate P” 
. Che planicr, on returning to the factory liouse, opens a bottle of Soda-water 
Y ` nud drinks it with brandy, whistles, anc sings—bis dog playing pranks before 
ms " bim. He knows in his innermost soul that ‘it is impossible to do any. thing- 
: to hha, -The judge and. magistrate. often dine with him. Lhe Amlahs of the. 
© police and the adawlai z, in consequence, look upon him as Pluto himself. Bec 
Dog Rides, d thore be an investigation of the matter, he had nothing’ to fear, 
" 88 a euse of this -sorg, so far as rogarded him; could come up only in the Su- 
LS ^ preme Cow.” - : 
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I PS Is a-small treatise- compiled by Baba Ray Krishna Adhya, | eh 
wo teacher of the Chinsurah Free - Church Institution, f for the use : 
eof vernacular schools. The subjects treated in it are, air, ci louds, 
à "rain, dew, stesia, fogs, snow, thunder and lightning, meteors, ighes- e 
us f mui, the ra zin-bow; storms, earth-quakes, ‘volcanoes, springs, and 
ae . tivera, the phases of the moon, and -solar and lunar eclipses; ‘The 

vcs. Intelligence with. which the above-mentioned subjècts are treated re- 

- fleets credit on the writer ;- but the style is unnecessarily high.. If 


the writer-aims at “popularity he should adopt a more simple and’ 
easy Sues DUE 
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Sic ua. Dardan, "i Dream.) By Behari Lal Chakrabarti... 


As our author was taking repose of an « evening, he dr eamed a ‘dream 
ı which tho genius, of India uppenred to bim ‘and described in high- 

sounding words the forlorn ‘state of . his fatherland. ^. We - regret Wo 
miot felicitate o: ur author on beinga ee glori ous dréanier.. 


b We conclude with a fight, the like of which, we fei, may be wit-- 


"And the Naib, spectacle. - besivid; opening the day-book, is writing and drying 


iie "men ware a killed. The planter went away, ‘with colours fi ying, to the factory-- 7 
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MISCELI.A NEOUS NOTICES. Ixis 
4. Khrishia-Dharmma-Sar [The Essence of- the -Christiun 
l i Religion. ] ] 


Ts a translatio? of a Catechism prepared by the celebrated Revd: 
Thomas Charles cf Bala. The translation is good, and ‘reflects ere- 
^ dit on Ba bu Dwalika Nath Banerjea, ihe translator. From tho 
5) English proface' at tached to it, we infer that it has been published 
^. under the auspices of the mission of the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists at Sylhet. The Catechizm may be characterized as a short: 
compendium of Christian theology. : iis divided into ten sections, 

the subjects of Which-are -as follows i—-Creation and the Creator, l 
' the Fall of man, the person of Christ, and the Covenant of Grace; tho... 
"work of Christ, Faith, the Holy~ Spirit, manifestation of Christ in the | 
,.heliever's souly the Jaw of God, means rof. obtaining. God's. favour, and - 
the last diy. We wish the seripture-proofs Had been quoted. in full, 
instead of being merely -indicated by numerical figuros. As it is, 

; the little book must be very-uscful to ‘those native Christi ians (and. 
bs constitute by far the g great majority) who are unacquai nied l wi th 

p n i ngun LOC. We wish. it all success. 
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nU Padysté Rachita Ai bio Ud trishta: Charitra, Ehe Lif ye. af Qe 
Muy Christin & iu Ferse] ; ; Calcutta: ai Mission Press,” 
va: A di i858, i i ae 

nia ea T IS book, whieh i8 e kactly 200 pages long, “pu blished. T m 


^ auspices of the Calcutta Christian Tract aud Book - Society, contains: 
a versified account of our Saviour.. iii is nothing else bain harmony 
of the (ospels, put into - the. commonest of Bong ali verse called 
payar. The versifieation is in i generalg good, though. we have not; Been 
able to discover a sing! le. spark of“ poetic fire” in the dull masg” 
Robert Hall would have characterized it as “ a- continent of mud.” 
W yet ve dare say, the book will be of some use: The Bengali, who is 
ae passionately fond of poetr, y or rather of jingling rhy: me, will read: 
P. it through. What we Wwait-howeyer, is nota versified buta. luy 
SN océial. account of Christ, and s: poetical ace»unt moulded : Sand . 
EX. - fashioned by the gonuine spirit of oriental poctry.2A. postica account 
ís of Christ w ritten in the. spirit, and. af ter the model 6f the life of 
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e e d Krishna in Shrimadbliagbat would be an inestimable boon to tho 
en a _esuse of Christianity in India. Such a book won id'produee greáter 
PORT effect than all the tracts aud books which the Caletitta Christian 
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~ Tract and Book Society has issued since the date of its institution, we 
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id e " Shiber Brittanta, [ Account of. Siva, &c. | Caleutta; Baptist 
WE MU Mission Press. 1858, ^ -> 
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“Tis valumé, also. published by the Calcutta Chi istian Tris 
and Book Socicty, consists of six tracts On six dilereut: Hinda 
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gods and goddesses ; the first tract is on the worship of Siva; the 


second, on the worshi p of Ja agannath ; the third, on the worship 


of Darga ; ; the fourth, on the worship o& Kali: the fifth, on the. 
divinity of ihe Ganges ; and the sixth, on the worship of rishna.:: 
All of them have- been: ‘written by Babu Bipra fu Chakra- 


Dart, Catechist of the Church of Scotland plission, „Calcutta. - 


As the tracts are written in an easy and popular style, and. are 
filled with quotations. from the Hindu Shastras, they axe, we think, . 
calculated to be useful in demolishing error. We have received. two 
smal} pamphlets containing - hymns ; one composed by Babu Biprah- 
charan Chakrabartti, author of the tracts noticed gbove; and the 


.. other by Babu Kali Das Chakrabartti, Catechist of the Free Church 
_ of Scotl and, Calcutta, (All that. we can. SRY regarding them is, that 


as first attenipts, they are very creditable. We must, we fear, reject 
cart loads'of hymn books composed both by Europeans and natives, 
hefore we can have a hymnology Worthy of the Church = Christ in. 
Bongale ` 
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P adnidni Ups yán ( Punt Tale of Rajasthan.) j By 


„Ranga Lal. Banerjea, "Calcutta. 1858. 


" cry aw. 


B "die ‘last R eport- ofthe Yanmin Literature oait occut «| 


the following sentences ;—** Their (thé committee’s} standing pres” 
mim of Rs. “200 has been .advertized. continually, and «several 
original works of more or less merit have been forwarded . for their 
‘approval, but none have yet been:: judged of sufficient merit to 
receive tho prize. ` The. best among #htin‘was the Padmini Upá- | 
hhydn, a tale in verse, by Babu Ranga Lal Banerjca. Although ` 
this. was not-equal to the standard which tey had fixed, and had 


: Also the dr mw -büek of not being ïr prose, yet, ag if possessed decided 
fe so e Meritin some respects, they resolved, ‘if the-anthor ipublished it, to - 


grant him à certain. sem’ as an encour 'agement." - Two? 1 reasons are 


l specified i in the above lines for vejéċting the Padmini Upåkhyán ş- 


first, it was not equal to the standard which the Committee had. 
fixed § | and secondly, that it was in verse. ` For the second reason 
we have no quarrebvwith. the. Committee of the- Vernacular Litera; 


ture Society; "Füstes differ. All people ‘do not relish poetry ; i and. 
* Lord Bacon. tells us that some of the fathers called poeir y “vinim 


demonum" But we have a quarrel: with the Committee on the score 


Ho ° Of the first reason — Té-Wwas not equal to the standard whiclithey had. 

"2 Tfxeds". What is that standard ?_ And who were the adjudicators | ? 
n EINE was not equal to the standard which they had fixed,” we verily : 
. believe, for the poem, we suspect, is. considerably higher than. that, 
standard Seriously, if ilie-Committee refuse to accept compositions ' 
of the merit of ihe tale before us, they may waita quartér of A. 
P century before they. find a single book suited to their taste. 


. "The subject. of the poem before us is.taken from Col. `- Tod's” 
Annals of Rajasthan, The zeaders of Indian histoby are familiar 
with ia INE story, but i it will hear“heing told ngu. " 
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ot ine ‘dais of Ajlaoói Leen, eimperon of Delhi, theveriled, over ae 
n S elx-irated?- easile of Chittore, iu the wilds. of Rajputana, t Hindu - 
zeef of the namp of Bheem Sing. He was “equal to, Yudisther 
- in piety; to Sahaeva in manly - beauty, to Arjoon in bravery, and to: 
` 'Bheem in persovia! prowess.” Hé had a wife of the name of Pad- 
nini o the water-Mily. Her petsonal charms were truly captivating. 


tó the goddess sprung from. the ocean wheu it was churned. » Nov 
WAS. slic. wanting in the excelluncies of her moral character,“ Fie 
delit? to ber husband. reveled in the lotas-e chamber of her hearty, 
“bashful as.a sensitive plant, ‘pained-with the touch of à stranger, TAY C+ 
+ keep ‘touching aside, unable to-bear the look of another.” The f: erae or c 
: ueli, VAS prodigy -vt-fioauty y inflamed tho passion of the emperor of 


“Dabi. fo determined to have her. Accordingly he invested Chittore 


2 m Sho was a sea of beauty ; naturo made her-in retirement ; eq ual’ 






d aith av immense army. The conflict was for a long time maintained 


; with equal.chstinacy on. both sides, , Great and numerous were fhe -- 
; feats of heroism performed both by the Mos! iem and the Hindu- Both. . 
"parties, howevex at last grew weary of the ede DONC, 
xe had lost the flower of his troops ; ; one of his sons bad perished ii 
“battle ; famine threatened to visit his camp, and his-army was well- - 
:nigh demoralized: On the other hand, Chittore was a scene of the . 
greatest distress imaginable. The sword, famine and pestilence had 
done their work— “men and women, with. bare skin and.bones Jay 
E! ánihohosseof thean nein ered vüliuros surrounded them:? 
I -Aliasódeen y ;oposed terms of accommodation. 'Phése were only that 
“he should’ have a sight of the queen—the famed Padmini. Bheem 
- Sing saw his wife; and acquainted her with the terms on which the 
{Moslem oftcred him peace. Padmini, feelingly alive to ae miseries 
"of Hier people, and regarding herself-as thè cause - of all their v troubles, 
EE opi onsented, with this riportant qualification, howevor;. shai as Tier 


> — = personal appearnce Before the Moslem would be a lasting ” disgrace 
D io her family and race, she would favour him with tho sight ; of d 
- “reflection only of her person in a mirror. To this Allioodeen : ieceéd- 


ked. A pavilion of mervellous magnificence was erected for the 2 
“purpose. “Thither Aliaoodcen went unattended. “As the exquisitely - 
beautiful figure on the mirror struck his eye, he fainted 3nd fell 
down tothe ground. Bheem Sing took him up and proceeded along 
“with him to the Moslom camp. The wily Mus sulman, having got 
[the Hindu Chief in his power, kept him in close confinement . and 
-promised to release him only on condition of delivering up his wife 
1o him. Great was tho grief of Padmini on hearing of the sad : 
| news of her husband. But a Khotriya woman as she wa , hat 
-was not unnerved by sorrow. She meditated plans for hor hushand's 
feleasc. She wrote a letter, in her own hand, to Allacodeen to say, 
how deli ehted she would. be to become the emperor's wife, aud that 
she had resolved on going io him with her thousand maids of ] honour -~ 
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ina thousand dhoolies, after having first bade adieu to her husband : 
in his-cell, — Ali^oodeen's joy knew no bounds. His camp became 
Ca scene of fostivity. He went to Bheem Sing with Padmini’s letter’ 
invhisthand. The Hindu ae knew not what. to make of it. o Ho 
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os jamph, into the city; and learnt the fato of Padmini,- 


line of “linked Sweetness, 
. and, considering the present: state’ of vernacular literature, of extra- 





.. stepped into.a dhooli. ‘In the thousand dhoolies Which ati ended her 


<Allaoodeen, mad. with rage, ordered the ladies in the thousand 


Over -reached and disheartened, raised the’ siege and returned to Delhi. l 


. hig eleventh son onthe throne, bade-farewell.to his consort, and went . 
himself 40 war. Padmini, dés spairing of the safe return of her voyal 
" husband, ordered a funeral pile‘ io be raised, and with hor thousand 


. it meant; went into- the ‘thickest of the fight, and perished. "The 


ues m Ishwar Chuudrg Gupta—the editor of-the Probhákar new3>. . 


và Ban Stean -His versification "is faultless; his. dictiou pure, his - 
_ images cliaste. Familiar with Bengali, Sanserit, and Esglish poetfy, 


imagés of the best pocts. in those languages; neither has he so 
‘servilely imitated them as to quench in him the spirit of invention. 


E ; fuese passages to the mro. Englia sh "Teadür- - : v ts Se 
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was eoriain it was ihe queen's, hand-writing. He was overpowerod 
with grief, and declaimed on the faithleseness of the female sex 

Bur tho thought afterwards struck him, that a beloved consort: l 
might, after all, be planning his rolease. In the mefintime; the heroie 
Padmini, like another Joan of Arc, armed hers die cap-a-picd and 


reclined no blooming maids of honour, but gYim-visaged Rajput 
heroes armed up to. their teeth, ‘covered only with woman's veil: 

Thetstately- process sion awoke no alan i in the Moslem camp. After 
a few momenis’ interview Padmini and Bheem mounted two’ fiery 
coursers tiat had been madecready for the purpose, darted like ligbt- - 
ning across the Dima nd reached the impregnable walls of Chittoro. 


K 


dhoolies to bo given up to the licentious fury of the Moslem s soldiery, 
wliew lo! from. every dhooli leapt a stalwart Rajput, and carried 
havoc and desolation to the ranks of Alla’s troops. Abaoodeen, 


‘Thus -endéd the fSrst^siego -of Chittore.. In the: following year, 
however; Allaoodeen veturned and anew invested the eity. "Tho, 
siege was carried on with great vigour, and breaches were made ia 
the-walls, Thei king was sorely pressed, A voice, ds from heaven, 
bade him; for the safety of the city, to send his eleven gons-to battle. 
The king oheyed ‘the heavenly visiou; One by- oue, -his ten sons 
perished ‘in fight, after Laying. perfornted~rlecds "o£ ya alourc: He put 
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maids of: honour perishod-in ‘the flames. The-king, deserying from 
the field of battle the. smoke of the’ city; ‘and understanding what- 
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Hindu {ruses SEWVaTS™ routed. ' The young king Ted, Alla casas 1n. 
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Such ig the story which our post-has grocefully told us in many l 
” The Padmini Updkhyan is of high, | 


v0 ee ee 
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ordinary ` literary erit. We know of no post, excepting perhaps 
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aper, who } has approached Bharat Chundra so near as Babu Ranga 
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he has not thought it robbery to appropriate some of the finest 
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Heé.is not wanting in ‘that “fine phrenzy" in, which the eye of a 
genniue poet rolls. -Bating thé somewhat egotistical preface in. 
Aolatsonian Bengali prose, ey poeni is a most valuable contribution 
10 verngoular literature. © There are ‘passages. init of considerable 
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KJ Kiar Orders issued by the Judicial Commissioner for the Punjab,-— - 
^ from the year 1853 to 1856 (both inclusive) relating to—Civil 

Justive ; Criminal Justice ; Jail Mannagement ; and Miscellaneous 

. Subjects, And illustrated with a number of Maps and Plans. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India from 1854 55 

^ to 1855-56 inciusive. No, KVIH. 
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